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DA NOW ANA W THE 

8TEPS OS DE TOCQUEVILLE * 

|N years bef<^ •Charles Dickens paid hi§ §3mt visit.to 
rnerica, tnoiher J^opean, even younger in ySars^ad fstarted 
""onoa sitnfc* voyage of observation and iiiqui-y. r# This voyager 
was the* iE*iiclim3fii, Alexis de Tocqueville, then/only twenty-five 
years of le. So eager was he for this quest that he thre>^ up* 
a judgesl> in ordty to undertake it, <and impgrilled his career 
oTl its threshold. Finding it impossible* to pay his own 
expenbetMe managed to secure from CdUnt Montalivet, a member 
bf ilie Cwernnient of tbg new King, Louis Philipae, a mission 
to *he penitentiary cx]H?riments then 'jjcaiig on in 

tilie Unjll States." But’-that not de Tocqueville’s real aim ’ 
aud objp. The governing^inotYa of his journey was to make 
a tliorojn exploration into tlie^jorking of democracy across the 
AtlaiiTiJ He achieved his object, and produced on ^his return 
a ^^(>rklhich brought him instant fame, that remarkable book 
" 0 *^filler books, for there were two *—Democracy in America, <• 
Still, jiller all the^se years, that work survives as one of the most;# 
li'ofouJid studies of a great community, and even in 1921 is^till 
of Ihe most illuminating searchlights on the .enduring jaind 
tMid heart erf America. * # ^ 

\\ hat was de Toc-queville's motive in this visit to Afnerica? To 
■^swer tlu estion wc must appreciate his position in modern 
life, ayiil hblory. 

I>e 'Ijoequcville stood histoncally in the same position as that 
favourite theme, of Matthew Arnold’s poetry—Senancour, the 
author bf Obcririann. Though horn thirty years \atev, de Tocque¬ 
ville, iiio Bena-ncour, lived between two worlds—one* dead and 
dnotl *1 not yet l>orn. He suffered from the profound unrest • 
of a \\irld iiS travail :— 

i • 

“ But twiw the old i« out of date, 

'JJc now isj nol .vot born. 

And who can be alona elate. 

While the world Hos forlorn? 


aud obj 
a tlioro 
AtlaiiTii 
a uork 


{]) riii« U H sequel Uf the article which appeared in ^e FoETKioanx^ RisvijBwr 
of March htst, enthled ** America Now and in the 'Forties; In the Steps of 
Chsrlt« Dickens.*'^ 

(2) On his return lie tmiie a book on this question r On ike PenUentiary 
Sifitrn* m (ke Unikd SHttee ^td its Applieati^^ to Pronto, 

(3) One produced in 1935 and the other in JSIO. 

(4) OhermunH Ones Afor«- 
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’raOETIBS 


he6&, at., p^' 


cdf the 


:.. 1^^', :*iwid' 'tlte ^ 

glory—the year of pM j 

hrougbt^up on a slkafll propwty in l^oitnandy^, by pare* 
lielji th? poison of\maH nobles nnde| the Old Orderii^ 
foiiiid theniselVes iiapbveriBhed anill feespoilod of po’/ 
father and ihdeed, the G6mte|ahd Comtesse de'^i. 

ville, had^araly escaped with their lives, in tlie Bed Tek 
the Iftter Bevolntion, and had acidly been i&piis( 

in the Conci^ge^e for several weeks. His father haS 
courage to marry in the height of the Terror—Ih 1793—^e grand- 
*da)%hter of that bravp man, M, de Malesherbes, who i^terwards 
defended the ICing at hij^ trial on April 22n^ 1794. Tbe Robes- 
pierrists made a wholesale slaiigliter of the whole of tliat UWlia^it 
fiamily, executing within ^>ne hour de Maiesherbes hirnself, along 
with his dij^jgbter, another grand-daughter, and her huebandf 
de Chatdanbriand, the eider brother of the famous writei* and 
statesman.^ ^ * *• 

It was in such an atmosphes oti^rnage that de TenqueviUe’s 
parents bad Jived, and the ter^ Imd shock of those events was 
handed on to thieir son, whose whole life was absorbod in a certain 
brooding t*»pcrjiei*s to save the world from tbe recurrence of 


such evils. 

^ But th« distinguishing cliaracteristk' of de Tocqiievilfe was tbi ♦ 
sth^t eagerness did not take the form of either panic or iefctior 
Wt^e most 2 ^ tbe young nol)lcs around him coiitinucci to liv* 
in th^ p^st, de Toequt?ville looked to Iho future. •The othen 
vainl}" drealned of restoring the Old Order; de Tocqueville 
realised that it was dead. He refused to use his title and he 
became a Liberal. His friends looked out on the »vo/!d 

in a mood of angry despair. But de Tocqueville turne^l his back 
on the past, and set himsblf resolutely to make the best of the 
future. That was, indeed, the unique and distinguishing quality 
which made him so great a figure in the thought and hterature 
of France. 

A year before de T«K''jii»-'ilh-'8 journey, the incorrigible 
obscurantism of the Bourbon Charles X.—the old Comte d*Artois 
of the Emigration—had led to his sudden downfall aij<l abdication 
after a brief r^gn of six years. The effort to restore the power 
and style of the Old Order had brought to the surface once more 
that rdv^olutiouary ^irit of Paris which was fitillonly simmering 
beneath the surface even after fifteen years of reaction. Hire© 
days of barricade fighting in the 8tre©t| of Paris—the bistorio 
**days of July’"—^had driveif from tbe throne of Prance the last 
of^the Bombona—that family which, after fbirty yoirs^ had truly 
'‘learnt nothing and forgotten nothing.** ^But though the worlcxne^ 



1^^ cA a t^bHo 

;tc!g ^ tlte factios^ 

‘‘OrlednietsV-^i&e foUaw«rflf iet^i^)»ai7 J&oc 

nflfc-vg^ho hid a part the Kevplqtb^ 

^ early days of l/o9. Iiaois Philippe ^aa, ifter all, only 
-coaW siibstftiit^ for Charlea X., atid to the ca^dinaty 
x\ Parisiah it muSt have seemed that the Be*^oP'^ion of 1830 
Imore thfl a change of name. 


erne c 


^pee,” 


Plus 9 a change, plus 
most have been the v/bservation of each 


'ocqueville saw deeper. Behind the mere changes of 
w the “Three Glorious Days “ les Trois Glorieuses ” 
[evolution of July. With that oniazing perspicacity 
him always stand out as one of the few great 
f modem political thought, de Toequevilb looked right 
] the various phases of change which wfre to sweep 
e for the following forty years. He j)erceived that 
governing force, t/ron Ci than all thci?e Boyalist and 
currents, was the tidu.ef democracy. He realised, with 
ncanny wisdom, in spite of all these adverse events, that 
it of demtxjracy was the inevitable conquering power of 
lern world*--certain in the end to subdue all things beneath 
The pt^blera of the future, in his view, was not tj 
mocracy, but to make it safe for the world, 
y reflecting over this outlook, de Toequevi'^e looked 'ound 
th.*and caught sight of a vivid and striking wor'd oon- 
dasr I In Kurojie he wiw* democracy growing in power, but 
v^rli un attempt to organise it or to discipline it. On the con- 
ssuv nil the efforts of the best minds of Europe being 
frii vE d and dissijwted in a vain resistance to the inevitable. 
Ile a *>n the one side blind reactioiv on tlie other blind anarchy. 
I’h € firing forces of the Old Order were being exhausted in a 
mi v rj >lc effort to destroy the new; and out of that co&flict there 
^ nerging the sway of alternating tyrannies—the tyrannies 
'of vM extremes, the “Bed” and the “White.” 

yU iwbile the great mass of lumianify were suffering. Listen 
to de x^queville'a grave words, not inapplicable to the state of 
Eun'i > to4ay (1921) :— » 

‘ T?i Ctirlts^ftn aatfoaf; t>r our age seem tQ nw to a most alanniog 

c : the iiii|iuii!M» whiuh is hearing them aloiig U so strong that*it cannot 
be i H'd, bat it U not yet so rapid that it canuot bo guided : their fate is 
in brojds; yet a little \4Kilo and it may be ^ no longer,’’ t 

Ibil! when de TocqSeville looked ecross the Atlantic lid saw 

(D Oenmen^ in Amti^ Tmiialated by %ixy Baeve. tongmaas, Ojeen 
4 C o., LoudionT intL ToL l»p«8» e. 



JT/-;;:;; ^ ■ * ■ ■' ...■.■: ■ , . ''■■■■■■■'’;■■■■ 

^uite ano^ef spectacle; vast co^tr 

ftg 420 ^erlull Government wliieh ^had f^ly an4 Ihiidtiy 
deinocrdcy as its supreme priik>ij4i& of Fifty years 

Britain's thirteen AmVican ooionios bad shaken themselves 
.from*Euro[)e, and at the sauie moment }|ad de6nih^Iy tbn 
the feudal ideas of the^* Old-World. A* ft volution, both 
and sociaU had occurred there quite Is enrili-shaking 
subsequent 4^heaval in FraJJce. * But w itlf very iU$erent rci 
While-in Fntnce* every basic principle of g^ ernment was 
unsettled—“Blit'listol the past like icebergs high” float^g **S|I 
a rolling sea ”—yorth America had 8[»ent tlicSe fifty tars io^ 
giving shajx? and form to its New Order. There a<‘rofi8 the gthiritic 
re]>ublican denioci^cY laid teamt to know thairit must beLibjtyt 
to laws and dutievslike any other form of htiinan rule, 1 • 

What l‘a-sc*inafed de TiK<p1eville about America then- \\hd| drew 
him thithe^* \#ith the same inevitable gra'if«ti<*u that dr»iv the 
restless C'olufubns - was the feeling tliat there alrea<ly*the nilnhne 
of the future wtirld was coming nito being. He dre:»mei that 
there ho could find a clue to xin* lroi4»les of b'urojie : u gUJlance 
out of its confusions, a torch tA. Mght it tlirough the narki and 
shoals of a,stormy and j)erik»ns age. ' 

Soil was that In* ior>«>i»k ever)thing aiui travtdled .'icn^w^ss the 
Atlantic with a chosen friend to iiud fhc imw Atl.-mtis ; 

• . • * • ♦ * 9 


tJus Alexis de T(K.<pit.*vii!i* ap^aoachcd the I'jiited md 

as a ^Hostile Init as a syiujiathetic inquirer, '*ei;kiiig for 

help and guidance, lie arrived at tbr *•?*! of the fiir4 *if 

American re<ion.<truction when i)ie rf \ofting colonie? had rahied 
fhemseftos from the Io.'M's atid j-hoeks ol the tuo xuirs with 
England," and iia<l developcl the t'oijsfitufifui <d tliio a 

working machine. In the prevjon.s year they had •dieted their 
seventh Pre.sident. tienerul .tickKm. dVn y, ar> bcfc*ie they had 
iiccepte-d dwtrine of their great PiVMdent Monroe. whWting 
a claim of guardianj^hip by the I nited States over the whole 
American continent. Ihey weri* ;ilrca<iy, theivfoTC, a |i*iwer t(> 
reckon wdth. They (Hnild no longer Ijj? dismisj^vi with aan 
rebellious “provincial.^" likely to return to the J’hirfytv'an alfefi* 
ante. But we must not figure them for a uunmut as jit^ssw^ing 

(1) He WTOt^ in mlrorltu-tory <tn*pter In lu^ WMfk: “I iJml |n 

Araer^ I saw mow Ihiw* Am*inc«. I or riMn«vr«cv itedf 

writh it« Thctfoaiieas, itfitcharecfer, iru pn-ji«lii iu I wfaOird it» 

dticover wiwiher w- cnuld not loam at Wmi wUi wo Uvt* io ho«t or to 
rear lltMft hero.*' He concludes in luiomer : *. I, ^ 

roei^ ettriod^, Iwwowr legitinioio^ tlwt I ejoapiued Ainerir» t JaW Io 
di^covar ihwo oomo iiwtniotioii#*110111 whicli iw? eouW 

/Vi^roey ** America (Vol. I,, page 12 ). Thmi wm the 

(2) Wof of iildb|a«de»^ IITTW 712) at»d 4he W«r oMPr.de t iai24tl4)- 



w yarn mm ^ m m 

J'By' ^li© 

biigiin. OiigaiiM^ 6^ b^ Mi^issipi^ 

fi^ Tlie g]«at Bir^ Imini^tioii kad nc^ 

c<mmeiieed, aiWays ^tea^s tlib i^lit^itants of 

tm« ^anti^>8 the ^‘ Arglo-Amenoang/* & tenm whibh tevea^s a 
general acceptaim of the doctrice that America tras still in the 
main an offshoot dk the British stock. He, irdee , went b^en 
f^her than most j/nglishmen of that day in his emphatic asser¬ 
tion or the BritiA origin of American civilisation. And he saw ■ 
Tit as not merely British, but Puritan British. For de l?o* 5 qu€ 
ville found the injuring force of the Anierican civilisation in 
t^eg[•England. In an impressive passage he p’lts this claim very 
high ^ 

Tlif' clviliasikm of N<‘W Kn^hiiid hm like s Ixitcoc. lit wp^m a hiU, 
aft«r it Isas iu warmth «roukul, Itogeii? tl»* dijiuint^irixou irith 

ito gi'iw.” (fffiHoentctf w .im^nVa. VjL t.. SS.| 

Visiting New Plymouth he sivaxes dithyrambic over the “Ply- 
iiK»uth IWk/* which he aa^llse foiindatian-stone of a whole 
continental civilisation :— - • 

" UiTc IK » Hk>iK> which the feet s h^r a& ixifilAiit, 

and Uiit b«)€^n4!iurK f«fkitii<; it is ln>AAuml by a }?rcat it# vf^ry du#i 

H M a relic; ao4 what \% tH^cumc of tlw* }'ate«*mya ot a tJtotiaMid ^ 

palaci.«s? '•* (thid., page 81.i 

So Bostonian to-day could improve on that. To this Fregich* 
man *N^siting America in 1831 it seemed cl^ar that the wjiole 
spirit of that country trafred hack directly fo ou^British Iradi- 
lions. brought across the Atlantic by the best of the Brifisl#stm^k, 
who carri^ tvith them that unique combination of goliticai 
^Msdom with r<digu»tm faith which has lj»eeu on the whole the 
distinguishing feature of America ever since. 

That was de Tocqueville's firjst observation. His second was 
very different. If the Ameriesan spfrit of that day was derived 
from England, it had acquired in the transference a new form 
of ex|>mssian. In cO'^iMiig the Atlsntk^ it had sliaken off English 
feudalim. !t had left behind oiko and for all the inequalities of 
tlie Nfirtnan tmdrikitn, fknh in its laws, and its atmosphere it 
had slougiu d the aHstcieratic skin of the Old World, That was 
partly hmuae the Pilgrim Fathsirs and the Puri|ans had tiiem- 
srlves been the of revolt against Uiat*traditiOO. Their 

very emlgmtbn hail hum a protesi again^ tljp claims of psivilege. 
From i^e Mayibwbr ‘‘Scidid Contract” Amerkja had taken over, 
fully a practice of dernwratk nile. Them de 

TfXNin^le iMMir ^^^ 1 ^ 

'fbi(| oiih!||Midi^^ Toequeville to aoch^n 

(l)laillt &aa W I ^ wiito dhii emitfiwm 

.tJNiifla at;lln 11 ^^ 



|p!i)4)q^y oMp l!»r tOuji 

i^iitifi^cl wi^ )4« !>•««)• T^ace u iw {HM8|»^a in j 
,bc>cjfc; Tsrhiclj;', 11 #■■|||^'■:fi^il^ |l 
^*k55i '-Of his;;tot?WM«K<a?- :^ . J;- ::'';:>/'^'’>\''!' 

** Aiviong <4>ject9 whk'lv 

tbe tJxu^^ tiothl;^ struck nw prcva]^ 

equalii; of conations.'* | • 

Tjbat bas^wi^ys been taken to be the keypote of ]|l^ij| book! 1 

deve)9f« it tOTs :— 

** The miore I s£uc3i«^ the sociul e<:>ixditi 0 ns of Amcric^tho inote } Raiv t 
thU oqualit;^ of eonditions wss ttio vital fact rofmd wnicb every Mivid 
€ircutftsiance sccmod to revolve, and 1 found it again and again cut th*< 
et?ntrAl point to ivliich all rny o^Hervationa tended to {D^moaTatu 

Anicriquef French lEklition, 1850, Xotroductory Chapter.) » ^ 

Jn short, lie found thi& equality penetratiif|g every epliere 
American Irf^ whether the society of the#great towns, or 
political aetivities, or the churches, or* the law courts, or i 
iiewspai)ers,,or even manners. ^ • 

Now Charles Dickens, the English obst^rver, perceived ; 
recorded the same fact, althougi^ Ife failed to give it the k 
value. Dickens treated this American spirit of equality .v 
some ac*ornVa« a form of parvt nu boastfulness which would p 
ably soon pass away. But de Toequeville looked deeper, an^lj 
is where #thc value of his visit really lies. He saw in 
jlinarican equality of conditions the state of hufVian life to^wl 
all civilisation was tendiftg. It flaslted in n[>on hiin 

this was^goiit^ to be the ultimate futifre developinj^mt of 
Etiro[:llaii world alscK He <lid not l^elieve that this equalit 
eonditigns was a j»assing iihase. On the contrary, he bidi' 
that it was going to spread. He ventured to prophesy, in 
of all contrary fore^^asts, that, having no aristocracy, the 
States would never acquire or create one. 

Arifitocracies, he says in *a reniarkabie passage, are inq 
from without, and never devokqxjd from wilhin : — 

“ Siade Uifr lii-irinuiii:' of iim*:- I do not that owe caxi quote » 

example of n people x%‘ho by own indivuluai efforts and by itaell pro 
an arialioeracy from its ow'w boftom ; all iheaariMt<x^rAftes of the Midflle 
are daughters of coiif|weKt. ** (Freiicb J:^dition, Vol. 1., pajgo 488.) 

Now ever si^e 1B31 every other critic of America baa 
saying the exact*opposite. It has been the most general 
cast of •the European visitor that America will deretop an 
tocnicy. Her wealthy class—so goes the common ulterai 
will iNM^me an oligarchy. Vet aftor aU these ye$n t% W 
said that de Toequeville has pmved right.* Tipday, 
yejirs after de Toequeville visited 
aiifitoex^r and^ no signs of devidop^ 0 ^ 


ihK :iMa' 

einte l^ iifjarlmok to 
.«{Equility, 

^Ain«iiic&''<la^^^ ;';;|!^, 

«<Mil^^ol 4i»^{^^ n^ld lenS k> ^«a4 

i|b«'.AtlAiitic'I>acd^ £<iuope.' r-' W- 

Pi»t # <icaispi0qottB of » lOmsurki^bM 

I^f^lieoiet ood fq^ecuts whkh de ToeqnevillB leooidcd a# 
i^BOtt qt Aie visit to Amorica.' In the counu ot hie o%»i4 
jOurse^rB he was ahlo to make extensive travels, and be conU nui||^ 
observations on Anfbrican life in manf of the.AiSsx^ent Shsh;^ 
I^e^ect that nextaStrnck him ivitb the greeted force was ’^t- 
everywhere, throughout the United Stages, the dominant politicld 
pow^r lay always sod*all*the time in—^public opimol^. • 

There he saw the centre of power. Publio opinion stood put to 
him pre<emittent and conspicuoilh, as the autocrat of the Amerioan ’ 
States. All American political disctfosion was a form dl plea^og 
in that court. Every party stniHle was an attempt to infidende 
that supreme power. , • 

For, once |>ubtic opinion had given judgmoat, de Tocqueville 
notice thie as the distinctive feature of American life—an extnn 
ordinary wiltiiignesf; to submit to its authority. He asserted boldly* 
that thd power of the majority in*America exceed the powea of 
any authority existing ii^the Old World. He declared in hS ^ 
cisive way that there was no country in Europe at that.titiSe fftSSl) 
where the general mass of the people was more willing to submit 
tosthe judgment of their own majority when it bad once bees 
clearly jmmounced. He prophesied that that feature would ncd 
only survive, but would become more emphatic aa time went 
on. For de Tocqueville noticed with great abrewdneas that ihO 
effect of tius great power of publio opinion waa to diacoiinigA, 
the development of individual character and initiative, smd .hp 
create miuw power at the expense of personal genins. His^^SS^; 
MW that in such a community the emergence of individuid g«l||ia' 
nmuld become more and more diftcolt, until at lastvitvlenlsd'^ 
;cease sM^etiier. - _ ' 

How tl^ is preeiaety what has happened. * Take 
dMtimtfo and deci^ye 

,;TfoMdent Wilson. There you have only one vinid 
pUhishnfotii iifoted imA great genius by foswtl^^iikin ao 

'Vwitinf' AinMioar|aq|^''antumn;‘^X'yMevO^^ 

■hr tiki Viftm iff IttV, widi AtlUed 
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petplexe^ by the indiffenence of the Amerioan public to this 
aslosaal personal tragedy of President Wilson’s downfall gnd ill- 
ness. But the explanation was given to me by a man^in the 
Mi4-West, who, I think,,spoke for the mass of the AmeWcan 
people. “President Wilson,” he said,£/^*took. on himself to speak 
for the American people. Now no on| man can speak for‘the 
American people. If Wilson has suffered, he has been Jightly 
punished.”^ • * 

Thai expressed the mass verdict of the mJ judge, whose will 
had been defied, aftd it was an evidence that tl^t judge can show 
dtself just as redentless in the final exercise of pow'er’ as an;^ 
autocrat that has sat On any throne of any eni|)ire hi the past. 

Another conspicuous exainplo at the preftnt inonient is the 
general submission of the ^Vuierican will to the ^Prohibition Amend¬ 
ment. It ie not that Prohibition is readily or willifigly consented^ 
to by the* wmole American peo]ile. That great ininority which 
opposed it before 1920 opposes it still. But the real heart luis 
been taken out of the opjKJsition t>y the fact that a three-fourths 
majority of the iVmerican have constitutionally declared 

in* favour of Prohibition. In face of that gieat majority verdict 
you find nmvhere in America to-day any jiassionate and detenninod 
resolve to reverse the judgment. “It will last our time” is the 
general vjew. There may be—and are—a great many secret 
Tire#che8 of the law. There are whittlings * in the Su]>reme 
Cojrt^; but there is no considerable movement to ropea.1 the 
Amdtidment ihtelf. , 

Now fierc is the outstanding contrast between A^nerica and- 
Great Britain. For in Great Britain there would undoubtedly * 
be a 3etermined movement among the minority to change tbe 
law. But in America, once the law is clearly established—once 
the majority lias sjxiken—the minority seems to lose heart, the 
life goes out of it, all resi.sting power dies away. 

De Tocqueville saw all this. He foresaw more. He fore.saw 
that the tyr«anny of mass opinion in America would gradually 
destroy that fine flower of individual inde])endem.*e in thought and 
expression which produces a great ]it(‘ratiire. He fore.saw that 
it w'ould level down oratory to rhetoric, and poetry to journalism. 
He saw that JJew England was least exjxised to tliese dangers, 
least dependent’on popular will, and therefore most likely to 
lead A^nerica in wyi and judgment. In other words, lie fore¬ 
saw the great New England literary nuivement of the inid-iiine- 
teenth century—the rnoYcment of Emerson, TiongfelJow, Whittier 
and Thoreau. ^ * 

>1) Aa» for instaiK^e, the recent di^ciKioii that doctorH cran ^rdcr beer as « 
ne^iiud beverage. 
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While foreweing these eifects, indeed) he had an egvsblly cleftr 
foresight of the immense and massive momentum tha^ would .Jjp 
given fo the American l>eoi>l6 by their general habit of submission 
to tlje Ascertained will of their nation, ^ For fherein lies the source 
of the trenchant and surprising power which America displays In 
great crises of her history. So far it is tjie heart of America’s 
greatness. ^ 

But de Tocqueville also took the view that this poiv^of majority 
opinion in Amen(j§ showed a tendency tow^ards tyranny. It 
\A^uld, he saw^ have developed an odious despotism over in¬ 
dividual human judgment but for two powerful forces on th^ 
other side. One was law : the other was -religion. He recorded 
the fact that botli^law and religion had an immense and far- 
reatlilng in flue rice ^over the Anierican community. De Tocque¬ 
ville, indeed, was the first man to realise the immense gain 
‘achieved in the I'nitetl Stales by the establishment 5f t^e Federal 
Supreme Co^at, with ivutliority not only over the interpretation 
of the law', Irut also over the •(’onstilution and the law itself. 
Here he saw the Jiulliority oi' the taw established in the highest 
S(‘at of pow'er. # 

'['he f^’reiicli visitor was amazed to discover a democracy which 
jiad thus delibera tely eonsonted to submit its authority to the supre¬ 
macy of Jaw. 'I'his fact gave to him the most inspiring hope 
for the future of iijorm of government which be regarded as lijj:el;f 
to spwjfid throughout the world.. All other observers of America 
—including Ijord Ihyco-- have since dwelt with thc^same sefious- 
nc’ss on thi^ (‘entral fact—the power of the law' in AmCficj^: and 
- it is to-day to every |x>litical visitor the outstanding fact of her 
f^vernmerit, ('ougress itself bows to the power of the law* while 
the British rarliiiment stands supreme above the law. In Great 
Britain the Courts submit to Parliament; in the United States, 
Congress submits to the Bupreine Court. The President himself 
has to submit his laws to the judgment of a Court wrhich is his 
own creation. No a|>pre<.*iation of America can be complete with¬ 
out a full realisation of that mighty and tremendous fact. 

Last autumn, during my,travels in America, I met a lawyer 
who was engaged in bringing m action in the Supreme Court 
against one of the States with a view to upsetting one of its laws, 
and I w'as told that he was very likely to succeed in his action. 
Such a performance would be impossible in England. ^ 

Then there i5 religion. De Tocqueville came from a country 
where the attack on the State had at the time become identified 
with an attack on ftiligion. Thg French Revolutionists had 
destroyed both King and Church in one common assault; 
ever since iRe tradition of France had been that the cause of 

VOL. CX. .VfS, 
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boubd lip wiiai t&e the ®a Oito ifeut 

side of the Atltfhtic he found a cothM^^ 
tttA ideApf religion, §n the contrary, ifcood entirely apart irW 
l^iifiical and social oonfliq};. After long and patient cbser^tion 
dh Tocqueville found the reason in this (jentral and governing fact— 
that in America religion had alwayS'existed in independence of^he 
State. He traced back to thi^ the astonishing immunity from 
$peculative’^ti< 3 sm enjoyed by religion in America. He found a 
peopIlTwho speculated freely on politics, but l4it religion reverently 
unasSailed. He ditected that this lack of criticism extended alk> 
pto philosophy. He wrote in the first part of his second volume 

I think that there docs not exist in the whole civilised world any country 
where the men ooeppy themselves less with philosophy than the United 
States.” (French Edition, Vol, II., Chapter I., page^l.) * 

That was true in 1831 * It is almost as true to-day (in 1921). 
Neither cgi philosophy nor religion has-America since given any 
original thought of high universal value t<? the civilised worlS. „ 

Last December I attended a mA;ting of the Federated Christian 
Churches at Boston. The sifbject discussion was the Reunion 
of the Christian Churches. V^lfiat struck an English observer 
Cf those debates was that there was almost an entire absence of 
discussion or debate on points of Christian doctrine or faith. 
Everyone took for granted some undefined common core of 
■Christian belief. No one discussed, or debated, or even explained 
thik core. Assuming it as a giv^n fact, the whole energy of those 
de]$Ji;eB was applied to the practical ^ questions of organising 
Christiadity. Everyone seemed by common consent‘to sheer off 
from the smallest approach to speculation as to what “Chiis-- 
tianity ** stood for to-day. Listening to those debates, it occuri^d 
to me that in religious matters America w^as now the most con¬ 
servative nation in the world. There, again, little has changed 
since the days of de Tocqueville’s visit. 

On all these points de Tocqueville was astoni,shed at the security 
and firmness of the New Order in the United States. He was 
profoundly impressed by a state of society which combined the 
greatest fluidity in political ideas with the greatest solidity in 
religion and law. He seemed to find here the hope of that dream 
which he expressed so often in his correspondence—the dream 
of a democracy reconciled with duty and faith, with liberty and 
order.. 

But there was another point on which he* felt less sure. 
Travelling about America he became increasingly doubtful as to 
the potential permanence of^the federal Arrangements which had 
b^n set up under the Constitution of 1789. He found great 
States which, in domestic affairs, were practically* independent. 
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^s hii judgment tlia.4; if any ^uddera^ 

b^y of the States wished to secede, the iehtral power w^ld 
not be^hie to resist effectively. , " , * 

There^ on the face of Tocqueville appears to have utterdS 
th# one false jildfement of his political lifie.^ For we all know 
that i( 1861 the United States tpnnd itself up against precisely 
that position: In that year the Sdiithern States ^efiifclely formed 
themselves into a ftoiifederacy, and broke off from the Onion. 
By the act of fi^g on Fort Sumter, on Apfil 11th, 1861, the 
Southern States repudiated the claim of the Union to coptrol* 
them by force. We alb know how the North took up the 
challenge, and ho\s^ after four years of terrible •conflict and the 
losB^of a million Ht^s, the jwwer and authority of the Union v^as 
finally asserted by the surrender of Lee on April 9tj^, 1865. 

AYhy was jt that de Tocqueville failed to foresee these events? 
We must remember that it was impossible for any man to foresee 
the immense commercial devefopment of the Northern States 
after 1840, or the rapid trend westward that took place after 
1850.^ There are limits to tlie^fower of human foresight, even 
when exercised by a brain like that of de Tocqueville. He 
prophesied as a constitutionalist. He failed as a social observer. 
Tharis aH the more remarkable because he had a clea^ vision of 
the essential moral forces. In a noteworthy passage he pointed 
out tliaT., while the practice of slajvery was undermining the myral 
strength of the Southern States, the Nortlierneni were Being 
corresporidibgly strengthened. They were living the life «f free 
' men, and freedom was developing their powers in a way unknown 
t»the South. There lay the true secret of the subsequent victory 
of the North. 

Even to-day can one feel absolutely convinced that the peril 
of disunion has entirely departed from the possible fortunes 
of the United States? Travelling westward across that con¬ 
tinent I became conscious of a heiglitened pride of power and 
an enhanced claim of authority among the States of the Mid- 
West. In the recent controversies over the Covenant of the 
League of Nations language has been used by American Senators 
which practically amounts to a claim to sovereignty on behalf of 
individual States. Europe has found itself dealing not with one 

(1) ** If the sovefoignty of the Union were to enteifllnto a eirnggle with any 
of the States one can easily see tliat it tvoiild bo defeated. I even doubt whether 
it would seriously enter upon such a conflict.*’ (French edition, Vol. I., page 
447.) From which he drewihe following c^ncluHtoii: It therefore^.appears to 
me certain that if any portion of the Union seriously desired to separate itself 
from the test, rmt on|y would the Gtovemmeut be unable to prevent this, ii 
would not even try.** (Itsd., ]^e 449.) 
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buttwith forty-eight. There are always dangers of secessioii 
ii^.a eoroSiunity where the federal tie is so weakened, and the 
State powers so emnhasised. All true friends of America will 
pray that such perils may be averted by wise statesmanship. tBut 
the lesson of 1860-1865 is surely this-j-that the risk of secession 
cannot be averted by constant succession of ffederal surrend^IrB. 
It is not by subservience to replcitrant States, whether in the 
South or V^stfi ihat the American Executive will strengthen its 
jK).sition as the supremo authority of the UniCid States. 

« e * « • « «■ 

De Tocqueville recovers his position as a pro[)het when \\'e pass 
to olher aspects of American develoinnent. He dares to place 
on rec-ord his estimate tluTt within a centuiy^of 183*2 the United 
States will contain forty States and that tlic i)vpiiliition will reach 
to*a hundred million. It* is now 1021—ten years within the 
century. ^Tlfe States now nuniher forty-eight, and the recent 
Census reveals that the j)opiilation has topp/'d the huiidred million- 
America has gone n little ahead di <1(? Tocqueville’s forecast, but 
not so very far! (’an anyom^ ineniion in all political literature 
a numerical forecast tbal has so%iearly hit tlie mark? 

Then he jwintecl out, in discussing the American Presidency, 
that one of the cliief perils of the Ameiican Constitution was 
that the founders, out of deference to Ueorge WaHhiiigtonT bad 
•failed to‘limit the re-eleetions to the Prpsi<leney. There he lias 
pni^'cd ])erfectly (■orre<*t. Custom, indeed, has limitvil the 
President to^i seeond tenure of powcrj hut against ambition 
ciisto^i ik hut a fragile, defence. A succ«‘ssful Prcsi<l(*nt is rarely 
content with his second period. It is ]>erhaps .scarcely an ex- 
aggerJtion to say that if President Wilson had been constit^l- 
tionally debarred from seeking a third I enure of |M:>wer, the r(x:ent 
hi.story of America might have been very different. 

On the negro prol>leni de Toc<|uevilli; has been equally justitied 
in his main forecasts. He saw in the existence of this black 
race amid the white jjopulation of Arneri<*a the gravest of all 
perils to the future of the l.'nitod States. He confidently 
prophe.sied that emancipation could ijot long lie delayed, although 
he did not so clearly {jcrceive that it could only be purchased by 
blood and fire. As the American candidate says in his famous 
reply to the lievf Hosea Biglow^ :— 

“ Old Unclft S. sez lio, ‘ 1 
Ood’s price is Iwgh,’ he, 

‘ But nothin' else than what Ho sells 
Wears long,' 

But what de Tocfpievilkj did clearfy foresee was that the 
SKiancipation of the black man would not settle^itbe problem. 

(1) The liiglaw Papers, No. Vll., lut ISeri^. 



Oft the conti^ry, he perceived that in one sense it w#uld maJce 
ii 'wtor|e. It would increase the hostility of colour. The white 
man would dislike the black man more, no^less, when the black 
mam made a claim to freedom and eqnality.^ That forecast, has 
proved absolutely corre^^ The horrors of slavery were great, 
but I doubt whetBer they^ contained quite tke equal of the present 
yearl 3 ^average of negroes lynched a^nd often actually burnt alive. 
The recent outbreak in Oklahoma has no paraltef irTthe hisfory 
of the United StatA before 1S60. ** 

*Here,ihen, de ^’ocqueville still stands out as a great prophet, 
Uttering a warning which still rings true; arid the Ameiican* 
people will be wise if they take heed in time. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

De Tocqueville lieturnetl to Fiance ^nd wrotti his books. He 
leapt into fame. He^ entered public life as a Liberal member of 
one^of Louis Philippe’s-Parliaments, lie dreamt of an. orderly 
development of French institutions along the paths pioneered by 
America. But it was not to be? The unwisdom of the King and 
the restlessness of the Republicans brought about another con¬ 
vulsion, and in February, ibJ. Louis Philippe, too, lost his 
throne. De T(x:queville stood by the State. He took dffice under 
the Republic as Minister of Foreign Alfairs. He tried to pilot 
France al«ng the American road. But, again, his timf had not 
yet come. He .still “lived between two worlds.” The adventurer, 
Louis*Napoleon, fwlishly elevated to the i>osijion of a powerful 
Presidency, turned his cgTice into that of a desfjot.* De Tocque¬ 
ville was abn>ng the first victims, lit' was arrested and im- 
• prisoned in the days of Deceinher, IBHl. On his release he jetired 
fiorn public life, rather than serve as slave to any man. He lived 
for eight years in the busy retirement of a country gentleman on 
his Normandy estate, and there lie died, at the age of fifty-four, 
on“ April 16th. 1^59. Pe rhaps in tlmse later, .serener days he 
caught some vision of the wrald that was yet to be -the onlered 
Republic that was to arise, after many tribulations, in his own 
country, as in America—the glimpse of a new dawn—the final 
vision of Mattliew Arnold ;fs he refle<'ted on the life of ?lenan- 
cour :— 


** AikI glorious tluTO, without a somiU, 

.Across tho glimmering lake. 

High.in tin* Valais-dcpth profound. 

I Raw Uie morning hreak.’ 2 

Harold Spender. 

(1) Detfwcrarij in Anarica. I., page 3C3 ^q. 

(2) Thc> last atanza of Obennann Once More, 



^ITAIN, JAPAN, AND THE UNITED STAOSBS. 

The flood of groat international trouMcs whiq|i has 
the world for the last %eyen years has numbed the interest which 
educated pppile in England formerly devoted to foreign affairs. 
So m£Lny wars, §o many catastrophes, have ^adened the public 
perception, and unless iiolitical events thi'eaten to touch their o^n 
safety or proi>erty, our countrymen regard th#ni with h, certain 
•indiference, asthey were dazed by the misfortunes of the 
world. Even in domestic^lTairs administrat^e acts are tolerated 
wdth low murmifrs wdiich Jornierly would have aroused ‘fierce 
denunciation and even resistance, such as flie experiments of 
certain Minifters in the Post, Telephones,. Railways, and other 
Departrnehts, not to mention the cnislnng incidence of taxation 
and rates. The nation is, never|heless, involved in world-witle 
politics of the gravest im|prtance, which excite the deepest 
interest among the other parties concerned. In spite of all tlie 
worship of democracy as such, which is the current cant of the 
London Press and of British politicians, yet any regime, even the 
most autocratic, might welcome a little more interest in its 
direction rii foreign affairs, whether critical or not, if only to be 
suA of national support in. case of emergency. It is certainly 
regcgttable tliat tke more denuScratic we are in theory, the less 
we seem,to interest ourselves in tlie conduct of our foreign ].x)licy. 

The Britfth and Japanese Empires have now been allies since 
1900,•when tlieir forces marclied to Pekin, together with other 
European contingents, to punish the Boxers and to re-establiSl) 
order in Northfirn China. Throughout tlie trying jieriod of the 
occupation the two Powers, their troops and their represejitatiyes, 
worked in very cordial comhinalion. 'Whatever jealousy may 
have been .smouldering beneath the .surface in those days between 
Japs and Americans, yet in every difference of opinion which 
arose in (’hina, and they were neitlier few nor altogether trivial, 
the British, Japs, and Americans stood by one another against 
the representatives of the European Powers wdiich at that period 
ranged tbem.stdyes ostensibly in the same diplomatic group in 
Oriental affairs. This tendency w^as observable even in the 
occasional fracas w*iiicli occurred between the.soldiery of the 
different nations, who sornetiraes came to blows among themselves 
because they wore bored by inaction. TJhen followed the‘diplo¬ 
matic manoeuvres which ^Eliminated in the signature of the 
TAeaty which mutually guaranteed the Asiatic tlominions ol 
the two Powers. The British Alliance was of the greatest value 
\ 
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a^uaV or ^plomatic pre6s^r^^ being bropglit to bear a|a^ 
MikaA; it virtually kept the ring/whHe ^American 4iFtom4ey 
aete^ fa a loyal spirit as friendly to bot£ antagonists in tbo 
negotiations on American soil, which \;^ere concluded by the 
of j?ortsmouth. Both nitfons desired to end the conflict, and the 
pact which accomplished their wish was remarkably fair tp both 
sides.* It was not only a triumph of American ^di^plomacy, .^ut 
one of the greates^iplomatic triumphs ever achieved, fo:^JB!lurp- 
pean histoiy from 1914 to the present date has proved how difficult 
it is to •conclude S national war in these days on any terms, just 
or unjust. So far the relations of the three Powers had •beed 
harmonious and satisfactory, though tbe inevitaljle jealousies and 
rivad/ies between American and Japanese trad^ interests in Asia 
certainly existed Jind became more pronounced after the Man¬ 
churian War. In spite of the moderation and skilFof the Tokyo 
CalSnet, nothing could prevent a certain exuberance of the vic¬ 
torious Japs, wdiich sliowed itself unmistakably, and, taken to¬ 
gether with the ]x>werfiil land and naval armaments of the Bising 
Sim, serious uneasiness began t# prevail among the States which 
lay \^itlun reach of these forces as to their ultimate purpose. 

The question which brought these doubts and fears into con¬ 
crete shape was and is the immigration of Japanese into the thinly 
|X)pulafe!d countries washed by the Pacific Ocean, fo?, not coiv 
tent .with the conquest of Corea, the overflowing ];)opuldtioii 
of Jay)aii w^as o|>euly trying to settle in Avistrali?i and other ishftids, 
besides swarming into *the Pacific seaboard of Canada and the 
United States. Both these countries have enacted laws with 
yie avowed intention of limiting Japanese immigration an<^ settle¬ 
ment, and the question lias been rendered still more acute by the 
inde{)endent action of California, which, claiming its rights as a 
“ Sovrteign ** State, has gone beyond the Federal precautions 
aimed at the exclusion of the Japanese jx>pulation within hei 
borders, with the result of chronic diplomatic friction between 
Tokyo and Washington. Bot^ (lalhnets have so far conducted 
the controver.sy witli excej>J:ional incHleration and restraint, but e 
grave international question it certainly remains, w'hich it is follj 
for us to ignore. It is, of course, true that our Treaty of Alliance 
with Japan never dealt with American politjc^ nor faced thi 
contingem-y of war between Japan and the United States, y& 
the renewal of-this Alliance will certainly bl3 seized uporf by thi 
anti-British Press in America to foment discord. It is as well 
therefore, to have quite clear ideas in our mind about the renewa 
of this Treaty and concerning the Obligations it implies. Partia 
wars can stfli be waged to honour secret treaties made behipd^thd 
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but for many a Ibng year the British working 
cijgtsi^ will be deeply suspicioOB of cany such indefinite under¬ 
standing as the Entepte with France and Russia, which was held 
to be a “moral*’ obligation to join them in war against Glrnpany 
in August, 1914, apart from the question of Belgian neutrality and 
its violation by the German Army. * f> 

With the increasing importance of Japan, Western America, 
Chili, CanaR^, ^nd Australia, tlie balance of power in the J^acific 
becomes of greater interest every year; it is|[;ontended that the 
same danger which threatened Western Europe in 1Q14 is fo 
be feared on the .shores of the Pacific. The absorbing pursuit of 
commerce by the citizens of the United States and their rooted 
distaste for military discipline and militari^l tendencies might 
seem sufficient guarantee against any Governii^ent in Washington 
enabarking upon a policy o*f nggn >sh.n or tyrannical Imperialism, 
and Jax>aq is^not at present strong enough 'for the purpose even 
if any of her statesmen cherished the design. For it inns? 
roundly stated that the ]X)hcy of the British Empire is identical 
w’ith American policy respecting the •preservation of the American 
and Australian continents for tlfc white races, and that is why 
Australian,and Canadian statesmen are in accord with London 
for renewing the Treaty of Alliance with Jajni.n. Within the 
partnership of an alliance the iK)licy of tlie Miltado’s (lovernment 
will^ it isibelieved, be more easily restrained wliero it might eon- 
flict with British and Americai^ inUaesls. Amei ican statesmen 
are Valuing tq the "same conclusion, though many of tliem have, 
to play up to a gallery contaiinng thi* (UganisiMs of strife and the 
plotters of mischief within the circle of tlie Allied and Associated 
Pow’er^, and, indeed, within tlie territoiics of the Brilish 
itself. 

The rapid development of ihe Fniled Stairs and of Canada 
itself gives the key to the fiiturcr international po.sition on the 
Pacific. In the fnture, and not very distant future, it is to be 
expected that the vast Dominions of the, north will sn|»]K)rt a. 
liopulatiori able and determined tq asst^rt itself, within nr without, 
the circle of the British I'lmpire. d'hU State miirt he a. great 
Power and well able to defend jlsell against Asialie iigijn- 
Once again the Canadian jxdnt of vie\^ if; almost identical with 
the American, Vnd behind (-'anada there stands all the migfit of 
the British Crown. South America is weak from an international 
[)oiDt of view, becad.se the vast territory is divided into States 
of huge area, but .small, scattered jwjpulntions very jealoii.s of one 
another; hut these State.s are at any rate«imited on the question 
of excluding any Asiatic settlements on their shores. Moreover, 
the future is not altogether unlikely to .see the consolidation and 
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iTicrease .of. South American power, perhaps by the leadership of 
the best ..r^r ■ni.-.-.l and best disciplined of these Republios^ FrOtn 
these considerations it may confidently be deduced that the 
Jap%nAe have not the smallest possiljility of acquiring territory 
on the American contingq^s by war or threat of war, nor iS the 
jjrii^ilege likely tcT be conceded by diplomai*y. In fact, far from 
any danger existing of the Briti^ Empire ranging itself on the 
bide ol Japan against the United States in sucji %’Quarrel, it is 
almost certain that#on the contrary, the Empire and the Efepublic 
\fould ccyiibine a^they never have before on ^ch an issue, quite 
irrespe<?fcive of any treaties which may exist nowr or be negotiate^ 
in the future. 

On the eastern Sliores of the Pacific the questions in which 
the •Japanese, British, and Americans ate deeply interested are 
far more complicated and less easy to regulate. ^Undoubtedly 
great forces are at ^^dl•k such as ha ve in the past, and may in the 
fqture, upsel the calcjilations and defy the precautions of the 
most far-seeing diplomacy ^nd statesmanship. While the 
Japanese islands are already overcrowded, the vast Australian 
continent rigidly excludes AsiatiR immigration from its three and 
i? haff million square miles of land of which but tlifj fringe is 
occupied, and much of which could only be inhabited or developed 
by a coloyred. jx>pulation. Not only so, but the Australian popu¬ 
lation increases very slowly, and is inclined to restrict the immigra¬ 
tion even of wliite cjolonists. TJie Australians are accused *jf a 
<log-in-tlie-ina.nger attitiifle to the world in general ;«ione th^less, 
they enjo}^ the protection of the British Navy, and* their 
• courageous and proriij)! loyalty in both the South African and 
(german Wars liave earned the steadfast support of the feritish 
Clovernnient in the deftuice of tlieii* domestic policy. Assuredly 
the Japanese ndc-rs of to day have no ])lans for the conquest of 
Australia, hut it would he fiiolish to refuse to see that a very 
different state of tldngs inay arise in ]>erhap.s two or three decades. 
The pressun* tiie Japanese rulers to fiu<l an outlet for expan¬ 
sion may, and indeed eertainly Nvill, become far greater. The 
contrast between the greei t^mpty lands of Anstraha and the over- 
crow’ded valleys of Japan will become all the more glaring, as well 
as the relative military and naval powder of the twp States. The 
British Empire may or may not endure. It‘is threatened at 
present by disintegrating forces which are ^litical as in Jreland 
and India, and'which are mainly economical in England. The 
Engli.sli working classes have become impatient of all discipline 
and disinclined to work*as hard as t|^ey used to when they formed 
the great reserve of streugtlj of the whole Empire, Tb^se 
dangers may be overcome, and we may emerge more powerful 
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tbe virile populations of Cana4ai Anatratia, So^ 

India, but the danger of decay is evidently gr^ot; * 

Jn default of the United Kingdom, certainly Canada migftt Jake 
her place as the principal State of the Empire and .the seat of 
its G overnment if her ^statesmen are sagacious and if her popiila- 
tion for the next few decades is disciplined, industrious, and 
patriotic, bbf the hegemony of Canada over the other Dominions 
can nwer he as easily accepted or as natura4 as the supremacy 
of the mother country. Nor is it to be ex£)ected J;hat the panadiam 
popiijation scattered over so vast an area will be able to take the 
place of the English working population, or support the burden 
of Empire which^we hav5 hitherto so manfally carried, in less 
than half a century. Certainly Australia plight, and wcfuld, 
appeal to the Americans for assistance, but only at the price of 
their diplq^nafic independence. To live by fhe grhce of a foreign 
State, even if its ix)pulation are akin, is ,a very different status 
from being an im|X)rtant confederate State of the greatest World 
Empire. Yet the jealousies aifd conftioting interests of Australians 
and Japanese cannot be neglectin forecasting the destinies of 
the peoples inhabiting the fertile and coveted sliores of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Other powerful reasons for prolonging the Alliance betw^een 
?apan and Britain are to be found in the potential hostility to 
both. Allies of the same Power.s,which provided the cause-of the 
original transaction. The erratic foreign policy of Russia is likely 
to he fat least as dangerous under a Soviet rvgime or'its experi¬ 
mental successor as it was under the Tsar Nicholas II. Nor is 
a combination of German and Russian )x>wer altogether irp- 
possible or even unlikely when both Empires have recovered 
somewhat from their pre.S(mt disabilities. Such a combination 
might prove hostile either to Japan or to the British Dominions 
in Asia, and would be dangerous if eitlier of the two allied States 
stood alone. The AlliaiKJc not only secures the Dominions of 
both partners, but makes friendly understanding between Japan 
and the friends of Britain more jxjssible and likely. Until the 
pact is renewed or dissolved the excuse for Japanese armaments 
may well be that she know,s not where she stands, nor against 
what hostile combinations she may have to provide, nor can it 
be deified that her statesmen have some grounds for suspicion. 
The Japanese peopte have developed so far in iSblation from the 
Western nations that they do not combine, even to the extent 
that the most unlike of Western peoples rfte capable of combining 
uijder a common sovereignty. The Japs have what is known as 
a lower standard of life—that is, they will do more wotk 
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{^ti^lyi and morally thay differ profoundly. Their @oveiCi^ 
meht je aristocratic instead of democratic. Military honour, acd 
Service^8 enthuBiastically worshipped by a large majority of the 
Japanese nation, where^^hese pivotal organisations are derided 
ani denounced by*the most influential of th^ Western demagogues 
as ■‘militarism’' and relics of giediaeval barbarism. Tbe two 
points of view are irreconcilable. 

Europe and thelBritish Empire have been stricken almost to 
the point of collapse by seven years of war, waged with reckless 
disregaifd of national resources and of the economic needs the^ 
future, and the sufferings entailed have produced the inevitable 
reaction. No Eurc^an Government <i&uld coupt on the national 
snpflort of its peoj^e to wage another great war for some years. 
The people of the United States have emerged frojp the contest 
as tjie richest and most powerful State in the world, bijt they are 
irpputient of the sacrifices which the war inflicted, and are very 
much divided in opinion as toTiow far they will permit the new 
Republican Administration to follo^^ an Imperial policy. 

After the Armistice of No\^mber, 1918, the United States 
fountl herself in an enviable position as regards world power. As 
at the end of the War of Secession in 1866, she was possessed 
of a magnificent army and a j>owerful navy. In addition, her 
wealth now much exceeded that of any other State, and Tier pepplfi 
werenmited as no other nation could boast of being. The foUure 
of the Peace Treaty and the (X'ononiic crisis whi^h siiperfened 
and protraTited itself owing to the collapse of Europe,* hcgvever, 
somewhat modified theise conditions. The enthusiastic majority 
by which the Republican President Harding was elected*in the 
autumn of 19*20 w as more of a vote of censure on the futile 
failure of his predecessor than a mandate to pursue the Imperialist 
ideals of the core of the Republican Party. The expedient deal 
to democracies—to make sacrifices by proxy for the national cause 
—had indeed been adopted, for the Wilson Cabinet had embarked 
upon a aeries of naval programmes wdiose fruition w-ould give tc 
the U.S.A. tlie most powerful fleet in the world; but alread]^ 
great difficulties were found in providing officers and enlistee 
men for this armada. The sums needed for other niatirid thar. 
ships, especially for the fortification of the Pacific naval bases 
had been ruthlessly cut down by Congress,^ nor have ihfi repre 
sentatives of the people been more generous to President Harding’s 
Ministers. The Army has been reduced to a mere cadre, and the 
military policy essential to carrying out the foreign policy of tk 
Government is gra vely compromised by the limited credits vqte£ 
by Congress. 
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young Americans are capable of learning how to 
bi^me brave, skilful, and disciplined fighting men at sea as on 
land, but a navy, even more than an army, requires time mr its 
'personnel to develop. Even more than land femes the p9rscmnei 
of a navy must learn self-sacrihce Ipyalty, and humility to 
superiors, and the hat)its of life and tliought by which the pro¬ 
fession exists, nor can these rare and fine qualities be attained 
by any hurt«n»being8 in a hurry. The pay and other contritions 
of service for Americans are far more generpis than elsewhere, 
but hardly comi>et« with what can be earned J^y tlie syrae mdD 
^ashore; and tha Americans have yet to learn the nobility of 
lX)verty, and the immense reserve of p>w'er which any State can 
draw npon if ils*[>eople arS proud and eager ts serve and sacrifice 
not only their personal safety, but tlieir opportunities of gaitiing 
money. In America, as in most other demtxjracies, a man’s 
prestige depends on his wealtli, but in this respect Japan has fjreat 
advantages over America. Finally, neith,er land ndr sea forces 
can effect their purjK>se unless tli^y are equipped with up-to-date 
requirements, nor can any fleet o[)emte successfully without well- 
protected bases and arsenals at% convenient distance from the 
scene of it^ intended activity. 

Strategically the Fnited Slates is at a. great disadvantage if 
she has to guard cither her Atlantic or Pacific seabtvinl while 
bng|Lged in or tlireatened with operations on either, for. in spite 
of the Panama Canal whicli rjiduces this handicap, her* aiaval 
forcen are ine^^dtabrv diviiled. Tn any (piarre) with Japan slie is 
at th^ further disadvantage of having im]»ortant inteix'sts on the 
Asiatic continent and such important )K;ssessions nslhe Philippine 
Islands on the Japanesi^ side of tljc Pat ifle, (k'can. When a^ 
these considerations are remembered it <‘an hardly be said that 
American armaments are to-day ex<‘essive : indeed, to American 
patriots the reduction of tlie Army, tin' limiling of Hie ptrsotuiv} 
of the Fleet, and tlie neglect to fortify its Paeifitr bases must 
appear as crazy as the neglect of the Asipiitb-Haldane Ministry 
to prepare for war with Germany before 1914 now appears to 
Englishmen. Tn spite of the snperioi: si/e and iirqx^sing numlMu* 
of American capital .shi])s, tlie Fleet of the Stars and Slri]>es will 
lack essential elements for any war ocxuirring in the next de<^ade 
unless the preseT>t pcjlicy is reversed, nor can the superiority of 
the caj^tal ships assnre any permanent advantage over a rival in 
days when the finest models become obsolete with such ruinous 
and unexpected speed. The land and sea forces of the Great 
Bepiiblic must be considered as less, not grater, than they should 
be,having regard to America’s political and economic position. 
Doubtless the present fit of economy in Congress will give place 
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to another mood, but the present poliey will produce natural 
result some years to come. “ > 

If we turn from the American to the Japanese shores of the 
Paciftc, we find an interesting contrast.in military policy. Early 
in the European War J^gan had shown a disposition to profit 
by#the troubles df the world. Although ,it cannot be alleged 
that h;pr rulers failed in loyal cc^operation within the terms of 
their commitment to the Allies, yet, in fact, the^ fej^hese Army 
struck but one blo^, and tlia-t was to seize the German pdrt of 
Klao-Ohatf> in Shyitung for Japan. I^'liere Was a considerable 
jtympathy lor Germany even when war flamed* out, whicl^ in-^ 
cieased through 1916 and tlie spring of 1917, and which found 
cxjiression in remafloibly oiitspoke]i Press ca^iTpaigns, for the 
dapijinese ihess, espeeially in war time, i.s well under the control 
ol the Cabinet. Froui 1915 onward Japanese di|»l^tmiu‘y strove 
energetically to obtain ])»ie|)onderating authority in Chijia, wdiere 
revolution and civil war gave both excuse and o<.:casion for inter¬ 
vention while other Powers w(^e preoccupied. ^Fhe Peace Con¬ 
ference in Paris achieved vtrv litlle in harmonising Ja.[>anes€ 
aims with the |K)iicy of hei‘ Allit^ in the Far East, and ever'since 
niililarv jjreparations have been pushed forward on a st^ale w’hich 
it would be I utile lo ignore. The space of a single article forbids 
the preseutation ui' any complete account of tliese preparations, 
but the following figures give* some i<lea. of military and ii^vaf 
deveMpments in Japan, in s|)ik?»of the |x>vejtv of the country, 
and the tendency to Cginmimism and other revohitionarv*300- 
trines amofig the im|>overishe(l and heavily taxed p/olMawat of 
the ijHTcasing po|»nlatiun of Japan's new indnslrial cities. 

• Twenty years ago the Japanese Aiinv, in peace, numbered 
1.50,OIX) of all ranks, inclinling 8,500 othcers. After the Man¬ 
churian War the esfahlislimetd was rai.^^ed lo ‘250,()00, and it has 
recently be<ui aiignjente<l to 275,O0tl oflicers and men. The 
Japanese military code t>rovi(les for seven years’ s<?rvice with the 
C'olours and the first echelon of the reserve, and ten years in the 
second line. Thus Japan w ill soon be able to call out one and a 
half million field troops fully trained, besides considerable trained 
reserves of ohkT men, and seveml classes of untrained youths in 
case of a prolonged war. The complementary and auxiliary ser¬ 
vices of the Army, wdiich is reckoned at thirty-tlTree field divisions 
in peace, are organised on a- liberal scale audi fitted with^all the 
latest technical improvements. In pro]x>rtion to its resources, no 
country in the world is so well prepared to w'age war on land 
at short notice and with such formidable numbers. The Japanese 
Navy aireadjj includes ten capital ships in commission, niriety 
destroyers, and forty submarines, besides other loss important 
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These ships a^re manned by ^^ jOOO higbif trained 

construction, or planned, in addition; are fifteen' 
^pital ships and sixty submarines. A well-informed and detailed 
caparison between the naval forces of the United Stales# and 
Ja^n is to be found in Mr. Hector Bjjjw^ter’s valuable book, Sea 
power in the Pacific, ^ ^ t 

Most international quarrels are susceptible of friendly composi¬ 
tion, most *\earc are the result of suspicion and misunderstanding, 
due very often to the measures of secrecy adofded by the Govern- 
ments concerned under the specious plea of avoiding friction. Bttt 
^contemporary pnppaganda through the Press and other Agencies 
prevent this policy of tact from bearing fruit; its result has more 
often been to pto^uce the" very atmosphere ^hich it professes to 
deprecate. A war postponed is generally a w^r prevented, ahd a 
war between two Great Powers in the near future would be 
nothing tnan a j^eril to all civilisation, even if it w^as restricted 
to a duel. There is everything to be gained then by the frapk 
discussion of the grievances chefished by influential leaders of 
opinion against neighbouring'liatiorm, and the following is a fair 
resume of the complaints made Against the Japanese summarised 
by an American statesman. 

Among the three or four questions which are pending between 
Japan and the United States are tliose of the Island of Yap, the 
Japanese immigration in California, the evacuation of Shantung, 
and the Open Door in China. The interests of the United States 
diflel in no ossentjal particular from thesis of England, France, 
and Belgiunp- Belgium is interested in the Oj.>en Doot in China; 
France is interested in the question of the Open Door in China * 
and in the protection of Indo-China ; and Great Britain is in¬ 
terested in everything, not only on her own account, but through 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The question of Yap is entirely a commercial one. It is merely 
a cable landing, and is of as much importance to the Dutch Ea«t 
Indies as it is to us. It is a desire to keep another country from 
controlling the commercial cable to the detriment of commercial 
interests. The same interest inspired Germany to lay her cables 
—to be independent of possible British commercial censorship. 
The United Sljgtes is very much in earnest about the Yap question, 
and it is not so touch strategic and military a« it is commercial. 
The United States ^is opposed to the dismemberment of China, 
and interested in its division into spheres of influence. China 
cannot be dominak^d by Japan, because China wdll ultimately 
iAisorb the Japanese if they .try. China is on the map to stay, 
and she will be backed by the United States in th^s endeavour. 
Japaii is feverishly prex^arirtg for war. She is purchasing war 
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mneb of very little. For instance^ ehfe msly wi»h to bMe 
on bana what ebe needs before the proposition comes for disairina' 
ment^ *Or she may wish to make herself more worth while for 
England to renew the ’^Jr^ty of Alliawnce. Or die inay be pre¬ 
paring for eventualities to enable her to satisfy her ambitions in 
Asia through being strong enough not to be dictated to, should 
her interests require that her policy run counter to th*at of other 
countries. Under#* any circumstances Japan is justidcd in 
sfirengthoning heij^ military position w ithout aiming at any par¬ 
ticular Country. • ^ 

The question of the Japanese in California is really only a side 
issue.^ Australia, GS-nada, and New Zdaland ar^ much more firm 
and "drastic in th^ir exclusion of Japanese than the State of 
California. Under the American form of governmejit forty-eight 
Sta^s are federated into a Union. Each State makqs its own 
laws, and these are .sometimes in cionflict with those of the 
Federal Government, in which case they are annulled by the 
Supreme Court. The varioifs States do not always respect the 
Treaty agreements of the Unitetf States in laws which theypass, 
but they ultimately have to do so. This is the penalty America 
pays for local self-government. To show how little there is in 
the Japanese contention about discrimination against foreigners, 
Baron Goto st-ated that “ Ja|:)an is willing to put a fiirtlier cl^pck* 
on emrgration to America and ia willing to meet America more 
than half-w^ay should tjie gradual elimination of ihe Japsinese 
population * bo desired.” The trouble with the (j^iesitiou is— 
•America has accepted “the gentleman agreement” to restrict 
emigration and Japan has lived up to it, but, nevertheless, the 
Japanese population of California has increased from 30,000 to 
nearly 100,000 in the last few years through evasion of both the 
good intentions of the United States and of Japan. California 
is greatly alarmed and some solution must be arrived at. 

Japanese initation is, perhaps, exaggerated, as anyone who is 
familiar wdth the restrictions imposed by the Japanese on al! 
foreigners wdll readily see. -This is important on account of the 
plea of “racial equality” which the Japanese threatened to make 
at the Peace Conference, and will continue to make^in the League 
of Nations, much to the disturbance of Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, the Dutch East Indies, and French Indo-Ghina, Ipwever 
much the Governments of Great Britain, France, and Holland 
may appear to be indifferent to it. The following is a list of 
Japanese discriminations against alj foreigners: Foreign labour 
itnihigration jnto Japan is forbidden by Imperial Ordinance, No. 
862, dated July 28th, 1899; foreigners cannot own land in Japan 
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as individuals; they cannot engage in agriculture in Japan; they 
< 5 gnnot se^l either fruits or vegetables in Japan if they raise them ; 
they cannot engage in the fishing business in Japanese wallers. 

Foreign doctors of medicine cannot engage in the prftctice of 
their profession except in missionar^j Jncspitals (foreign doctors 
who were practising medicine in Japan before this law was pafsed 
are excepted) unless they pass a nicdicai exaniination in the 
Japanese h«^^iagc, both written and oral, before a board com- 
]x>sed.of Japanese doctors. (This does not af)ply to foreign den¬ 
tists.) Quack doctors, dealers in oharnis, doctors of anci^t 
Chinese inedicipe, are numerous in dapan. Foreigners cannot 
become owners of ships flying the tlapanese national flag, and 
all executive interest Ih^' can attain is subordinated by law to 
Japanese control. Foreigners cannot become sharehold'ets in 
Japanese National Hanks, the Bank of Japan, or the Agricultiirai 
and Indipstrial Banks. The articles of some private companies 
exclude foreigners iroin membership. . I'hreigners cannot, as 
individuals, engage in mining; *lhey cannot become members, 
shareholders or brokers of Mie vafioiis excliaiiges nor members 
of Japanese Chambers of (k^miilerce; they cannot engage in the 
emigratioH business, either as individuals or as shareljoldors in 
emigration societies or compaTiie.s; ihey <'annot hold any public 
office and cannot become members of tlie flapa-nese Jlar. 

® J^'orcigners do not enjoy the francliise; foreign commercial 
juridical persons are recognised by law, but private. Uvtn-com- 
inefcia] coipKvrate bodies are tjot, excopt in virtue of a- special 
Treaty (.'oriventioii. Foreign life insurant' companies cannot 
write insinunce in .lapan unless a- large per cent. ol‘ the money* 
collected is leit in the <;ountrv. Tlic laws of Japan also perrQit 
rebates being given by Japanese steamsbip <'omj►aides on all 
goods iiiijKiited or cx]x»rtcd by Japanese meixdiants. This 
system is being f)raciised as a means to undersell foreign 
merchants. 

The real issue, however, is mncli deeper. Japan aims at a 
Monroe Doctrine which shall exclude foreign Powers exercising 
any political control in the Far Exst. At the ]>resent minute 
she feels that the United States stands in her way, whereas 
America is inerely standing for the Open Door and against the 
grab game which is going on in Europe and Africa, and which 
America feels should not be carried on in Asia. America would 
willingly join with Japan and the rest of the wc'irld in a doctrine 
of League of Nations in Asia, but not for the exclusive benefit 
of Japan exploiting that region. Japan has overflowed into 
Formosa, Corea, Manchuria, the Hawaiian I.slands, and Cali¬ 
fornia, under the pretext of finding room for her ovei'crowded 
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population, which is increasing rapidly. On the othef hand, if 
the Japinese used modern methods of cultivation of unproductive 
lands oc hillsides and by irrigation, five-sixths of the land surface 
of the country could be cultivated, and she could support from 
three to four times her^fesent population. For the cost of a 
coJ|>le of battleships she could reclaim land in the territory which 
she now absolutely controls for her surplus populatiQp> 

Intense hostility^.to all foreigners is now evident everywhere 
ir^ Japan, but it' is being very carefully cultivated against 
Americans. This*irritation has the effect of making the Japanese 
workmen and smaller merchants forget their own troublesbut" 
may be carried too,^ar by inflaming the Oriental mind beyond 
control, es|>ecially if some sharp crisis should Occur in the rela-. 
lions of Japan and America. A severe economic crisis in Japan, 
which cannot be averted owing to over-production arid the general 
readjustment which is going on in the world, may produce so 
much unrest in the Japanese ji^jpulation that a war might easily 
be a diversion from local troubles. ^ The policies of America are 
direct and open. America ask 5 ^ nothing but the right to trade 
on equal terms without having to suffer from the closing of 
legitiniate markets by exploitation for the benefit of any one 
country. At bottom, Japan really resents the attitude of America, 
which is that of a policeman trying to maintain the siatm quo. 

A p^epiiliar part of Japan’s claim for consideration of her sub¬ 
jects in California is that Japan lierself forbids the immigration 
into her borders of Corcan and Chinese labourers because it 
.degrades their own labour. Tlie Japanese claim that’Corean and 
Chinese labourers lower the standard of living for the Japanese, 
blit they are not willing to concede that Japanese labour does 
the same thing for American labour. As a matter of real fact, 
the serious issues between Japan and America are not either the 
immigi'ation question in California or the Yap cable question. 
Hie fundamental questions lie deeper. The TTnited States, in 
her policy in the Adriatic, has appeared to stand in the way of 
the Italian grab game in Ilalmatia, and Japan regards it that 
the Unite<l States is solely resjxipsible for Japan not being able 
to work her will in Asia since the Armistice. As a matter of 
fact, America has been hauling chestnuts out of the fire for all 
the Allies as against any one particular Ally, and is managing 
to interfere witlnthe selfish interests of each Ally in turn, thereby 
making herself very unp>pular. As she is not herself, however, 
trying to grab anything, and is not looking for compensations, 
it may be that in time the Allies wi11^ recognise America’s relative 
disinterestedniss. 
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Tb^ Japanese have, of <x)ur^, their side to tjie queft^iop. 
Witbont depyihg altogether the generous apd magni^boous 
pjotives of American foreign policy, they as^rt and igoint to 
modem instances in coniyrmation that, like other democracies, 
the American Government is subject tq[ gfressure of public opinion, 
capable of being aroused by Press propaganda, By incorrect apfre- 
ciation of the facts, and by ini;prested parties. Washington has 
been knowif te get in an extremely high-handed, not to say in¬ 
correct, manner under the pressure of elec^neering exigency. 
The fact that America at this moment is th<| base and arsenal 
,of tfee Sinn Pein party in Ireland is assuredly not overlooked iB 
Japan. The Japanese claim as much right to a predominant 
position on the* Asiatic Fiores of the Tsort^ern Pacific £gs the 
Americans claim on their side of that ocean. As a military Power 
ruled by aristocracy, there is unquestionably latent distrust of the 
United States system of government, not uhmingled witU the 
feeling that the Japanese should gain something from their 
patriotic sacrifices from wdiich American citizens shrink. No 
doubt the Japanese also greatly underrate both the military i)ower, 
economic strength and patriotisui of the rival nation. Unques¬ 
tionably, it)o, the floods of oratory which proclaimed the “passing 
of the Trident” from British to American hands, the organisation 
of an Angerican Navy “second to none in the world” have given 
\>ir4b to the idea that, if a war is to he expected, it had better 
corpe soon, while .Ainerit‘a is wdatively war weary and*‘Japan 
fresfi, and while American ]>reparoti<jris are still inadequate to 
tlie tA.sk.* Doubtle.ss the. exfK>sed condition of American jx)sses- 
sions j^vithin easy reach of Ja[>an is a temptation to bring about 
an early settlement of inteu’natioual dilferences. Certainly theRj 
are moderating and even ]>acifist influences at work in Japan, 
and the former include the most caj/able and influential of her 
statesmen, but the strength of the militant party cannot be 
ignored, and events might play into its hands, as in Europe, 1914, 
if diplomacy were mishandled, or if unexpected events suddenly 
roused national jealousies and lassion. Pore-warned is fore¬ 
armed in such cases. * 

To the British electorate the Pacific is too remote to be of any 
interest or to'count when it exercises the franchise, yet its very 
existence may dejKmd on the issues to he decided in those waters. 
It is imperative Briti.sh statesmen should^ do all in their 
power to avoid a war in the ne^ir future between America and 
Japan, for the defeat of cither would b^ disastrous for us. To 
this end w^e should strive to foster and maintain friendly relations 
wdth our American kinsfolk, in spite of the thorny qivi'stions which 
have lately complicated those relations. Even without the formal 
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AQiance, wUcb is a bpgbear tQ the Ammcan elector, jf a red 
oonhdeuce existed between Whitehall and Washington, so thai 
the diplomacy of the Empire and Bepublic worked in practical 
accord, fiiost of the foreign problems of both nations would 
approach solution. As ally of Japan, Britain can make 
frie^ly representations in Tokyo which would be an impertinence 
fropi any other Cabinet, and reciprocally British influence might 
help to smooth over the difficulties of the Mikad^’a GoVeminent 
vis-d-vk the United States. No doubt such are the avowed’dims 
of our Foreign Offi^, but under the new regime of our foreign 
relations Our diplomacy has for the last three years been remsyrk- 
ahly uneven in its work, usually successful where trained diplo¬ 
matists have been gtven a free hand, *and usuaHy the reverse 
wherever and whenever a vacillating hand has interfered, or 
where the supermen have tried to do the work of exj^rts. 

Not only our Gove^mcut, but our people, might assist. Far 
too much igiiiliiiiit nonsense has been talked about the American 
share of the war with Germaity, in sublime disregard of the 
fact that Britain declared waSr on Oermdny without consiilling 
the American Government, and Ungratefully forgetful that after 
the faifure of the great campaigns in Flanders from 1914 to 1918 
it was only the intervention of two million American soldiers 
which made the victory over the Germans possible. It should 
be steadily borne in mind by the patriotic section of the Britijb ’ 
people that we .should have no enemies i)i .4merica worth noticiag 
but for the enemies of the Britisli Empire who enjoy its prottec- 
tion and re.side in the British Isles; and, also, that (hefe v no 
considerable section of opinion in England itself so enthusiastio- 
allj? pro-British as the friends of Britain in America. The coiiduet 
of Admiral Sims attests the fact, when British orators and news¬ 
paper proprietors are too jirndcnt to voice public indignation. A 
little more mutual appreciation from the general public on both 
sides of the Atlantic is very much to be desired, for, in fact, the 
course of both icitions lie ])arallel, and their common civilisation 
is actually threatened by the same enemies and the same perils. 

Cecil Battine. 
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Alternative Solutions. 

In the last number of this Review T attempt-ed to analyse the 
chief factors in the problem presenteu to the State by the present 
position and the future prospexits of British railways. The otate 
having, in accordance with statute and under the stress of a grave 
national emergency, assumed control of the principal railways of 
the country ; having, by mutual arrangement; continued in |X)S8es- 
sion for nearly two \ ears since the termination of ^lostilities; 
hating, under *the provisions of the Ministry of Transport .Act 
(1919), been autriorised tii> determine the |>eriotl of control at mid¬ 
night on August* 14th next, finds in these circumstances airnpjxjr- 
tunity for an elaboi'ate reorganisation of the \vliule railway system, 
and for an Entire revision of tlu: relations between the railways 
and the •State, 

The pnil)]em is not new, nor is it |>tH*uliar to this country, least 
of all is it simple. By.cominon consent tljc provision of a cheap 
and. efficient system of transport is ojve of tlie first necessities of 
an industrial community, nor can such a system be provided 
under the conditions of modern so<*ieiy, save with the sanction of 
the Legislature and in virtue of certain tx)n<*essions made by the 
, State, ^^t this [wint, however, agreement ceas^^s. There are 
tMbse who hold that the State, having, on terms, granted the 
n«j^essary facilities, should th^ncefortli stand aside and interfere 
as little^, as possible either with schemes of construction or with 
the t\'orkiiTg arrangements of the railways or other methods of 
transport, leaving such matters to the free jday of economic forces 
—in fine, of demand and supply. On the other hand, there are 
those v^ho take the view that it is e.ssentially the business of the 
State to devise the .system, to construct it and to work it. 
Between these then^ is an intermediate party whiidi, while leaving 
the con.^triiction and the working of the transport syst<‘rn to private 
enterprise, would retain in the hands of the State considerable 
powers of superintendence, supervision and control. In C!Oun- 
tries of vast extent, of sparse [xjpulation, and of immature 
development, like Australia, it is inevitable that the State should 
at least a.ssist in the construction of railways, which must, of 
necessity, ho ahead of the economic demand, and which but for 
the State would not be constructed at all. It is otherwise in an 
old-establislied, thickly |x>pulated, highly developed country such 
as England; hut even here a railway system could not for obvious 
reasons be constructed without certain powers conferred by the 
State, and in return for such powers the State*, is plainly entitled 
to exact a quid pro quo. One proviso, s|>ecifically made by the 
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State in England, wag that under certain contingencies, iyit sub¬ 
ject also to certain conditions, the State might temporarily assumep 
control of the system and put it to its own purposes. The con¬ 
templated* contingency arose in August, 1914, and the question 
now at issue is whether ihe^ ^^^.ate shall simply restore the railways 
to their legal proprietors, paying such legal compensation as was 
provided by the Regulation of the l^orces Act, 1871; or shall seize 
the opi^rtunity for acquiring the undertaking, lock, "Kfock and 
barrel; or, sors , while jcinstating the proprietors, shall 

retas’n for ij;self a lamer measure of control and shall arrogate to 
itself greater {>owerS of interference in tJie management of the 
syslein. 

The question is <\}Tnplicated by sev;?ra] things which have 
happened during tbe^ Iasi seven years : the properly itself has 
deteriorated ; the incidental exi>enses of working, of iij^aintenance 
and manageinent have*as,I showed in detail last mr>nt|j, enor- 
niously incre4ii?ed ; and— most signitica-nl fa<*t of all— there has 
been established by the Legislature a brand-new department of 
State, with a large staff of officials, l)ecn:ing grandiose designations, 
and remunerated on an oxtravagar;) scale. iVly own belief is that- 
there is* no item in the ])rograin]iie of ‘‘reconstruction,” which 
the House of Comuions more unfeignodly regrets, and that if the 
Ministry of Bill wer^ presented to the House to-inorrow^ 

it v^•ould be rejtxited by an overwhelming majority. But thes^ 
things more easily done than nnjlone. , 

Two alternative solutions of the problem are*now before tii’e 
Ho!is «3 : the one is end)o<lied in the Government Railways ]§ill; 
the other in a Bill “to |>rovide for the transfer of railway under- 
talyngs in Cireat Rritain to the Minister of Tiansport anc? for 
purposes connected therewith.” The latter lias been presented 
by Mr. J. H. Tlionias, aiul is backed by Mr. William Graham, 
Mr. Sexton, and otlier members of the I.jahour Party. The 
former is based ii|>on tlie principle of State control ; the latter 
ii[>on the principle of State ownership. Mr. Thomas’s Bill, being 
at once more far-reaching in its proposals, more logk'aJ in struc¬ 
ture, and more self-consistent in its provisions, may claim our 
at tention tirst. 

** The Labour Party frankly stand for nationalisation; they, with 
entire consistency, therefore, oppose the (loverument Bill on the 
ground, inter alia, that “it would pnjiidii<‘ the future accjiiisi- 
tion of the railways by the State on a fair and’economic basis **; 
nor do they leave us in doubt as to their own substantive and 
alternative proposals. Tfleir own Bill provides for the immediate 
))urchase by the State of all the railway undertakings in Great 
Britain and their subsequent management under the direction 
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of th^ jifinister of Transport. The ptitchai^ is tb bo caitibil 
ctfarotigh by the cancellation of the stock and share certijf cates at 
present held by the proprietors and the issue to them of a 
specially created stock charged on the State railway undertaking 
and on the Consolidated Fund. Thft t>erms of purchase, though 
not over-generous, cannot fairly be described as purely corflfisca- 
tory. The purchase price is fo be calculated on the basjs of the 
mean «p{ioe of the existing railw^ay stock, subject to a 
deduction of 30 per cent.—the amount b^jP which the value of 
securities is reckoned generally to have (Ip^^rtriated.e The fate 
of interest on the new railway stock is to be such as would enable 
it at the time of issue to be realised at par. Let us see how this 
would work oift-.. The mean price of the J pet cent, debenture stock 
of the London, Brighton and South Coast Ba-ilway in 19l3 w^as, 
as near as* may be, 100; the 4 per cent, guaranteed .stock of 
the London and North-Western was-just about the sarn^^. In 
return for each .^100 nominal there would, I infer, be issued jC 70 
nominal of the new railway stock. If we assume, as w^e may, 
that the State could not i^sue (^y) .i'800,000,000 of such new 
&tock at less than 6 per cent. \if it was to be realisable at par), 
the yield uix)n the investment would be about hs. per 
cent, in excess of the yield in 1913. The mean price of 
the prcfened ordinary stock of the Midland Company was, in 
1013, about i£57, and the 3 deld per cent, at that price was about 
7s. 9d. Deducting from -tliat mean price 30 per cent, (or 
£TF per £57), it follows that of the.,new stock would be issued 
for each £100 nominal of the old, showing a return of £4 4s. 3d. 
on the original investment, or a los.s of income of 3s. 6d. j.>er cent*. 
Or take the 4 |>er cent, preference stock of the London rod 
South-Western Company. The mean price in 1913 was £82, 
which, after deduction of 30 jxjr cent. (£24 12.s.), \^oll]d give the 
holder £57 8s. of the new stock, while the income would be 
reduced from £4 17s. to £4 4s. 3d., showing a loss of 12s. 9d. per 
cent.^ Thus the arbitrary and imiform deduction of 30 per cent. 

(1) The subjoined table may help to elucidate the point:— 


Class of 

Stock. Investment. 

Nominal 

Value. 

Mean 

Price 

during 

1913. 

Yield 
per cent, 
on 

Original 
Dividend Invest- 
Paid. ment. 

Gain or 
Loss on 
Yield. 


" ~Y 

..£ 

£ a. d. £ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

L.B. & S.C. 4 per cent. 

Debenture 

100 

100 

4 0 0 4 0 0 

— 

Deduct 30 

per cent. 

— 

_30_ 

_—__ 

— 

1021 New Stock at 6 per 
... ••• ... 


70 

4 4 0 4 4 0 

gain 4 0 
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; piro3bc6 Results to the holders of claeshs seettri- 

ties which would vary out of all relation to the pfe-wat, or indeed 
the post-war, value of the holdings, and would be to this extent 
palp^Iy Unequitable. 

The holders of certain /!(|»cnturo» an& of other fixed dividend 
stde^t or shares weuld not, I apprehend, suffer in income, and 
their security would presumably be improved. Holders of ordinary 
shares x^ould receive a fixed income which might loss or more 
than the varying y^#ld of such shares, and their income too, 
W'dald be guaranteed. On the other hand, both classes of pro¬ 
prietors, and particularly the deferred shareholders, might suffer 
materially as regards the capital value of their investments. They 
would be bought oubat a price which is practically the lowest 
touched for the last half-century. It may be that bed-rock level 
has not yet been reached and that prices may go low^r still. In 
regard to ordinary and ‘deferred shares, no one can tell; \p regard 
to those which carry a fixed rate of dividend, there is a reason¬ 
able presumption—unless, indeed, the railways go into liquida¬ 
tion—that the capital value wqll increase as the general rate of 
interest declines. In any case, Investors are entitled either to 
have a thanoe of getting back some of the capital they have lost, 
or, if their property is to be compulsorily acquired by the State, 
to be bought out at a price which does not involve too heavy a 
sacrifice, to those who have invested their hard-earned savings p 
an indujstry which w’as regarded as^pre-eminently “safe,” thou{jh 
never highly remunerative. The State is not entitled first to 
depreciate the proix‘rty arid then, by the exercise of cpmpuljsory 
jx)w-ers, to acquire it at a “scrap-iron” price. On the question 
of terms, however, some more equitable adjustment might perhap.s 
be arrived at. It should be added that Mr. Tliomas’s Bill 


Yield 


Claas of 

Stock. Investnient. 
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Mean 
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during 

1013. 

Dividend 

Paid. 

per cent, 
on 

Original 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

Gain or 
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Y^ield. 

2. L. & S.W. Preference 

at 4 per 

£ 

£ a. d. 

£ d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

cent. ... 
Deduct 30 

100 

82 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 17 0 


pet cent. 

— 

24 12 0 

— 

— 

— 

New Stock at 0 per oeiit. 

— 

"57~a~6 

3 ~d b~ 

4 4 3 

loss 12 

_ j _ 

3, Midland Prefdtenoe 

Ordinary 
at £2 10 

100 

57 

2 10 0 

4 7 0 


Deduct 30 

per cent. 

— 

17 

— 

—. 

— 

laSl Niiir Stoek -it 6 mr 

(Wat. ... ... ... 

— 

£40 

£2 8 0 £4 4 3 

loss 3 
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provides for the redemption of the new etock at par within C 
wriod <5f sixty years. 

The ownership of the undertakings is to vest in the M#nWer of 
Transport on behalf of His Majesty, but th^ actual management 
is.to be conducted subj^t to the over-riding authority of the 
Minister by seven railway commissione?*s. Of the commissioners 
the chairman and two members are to be ap^Kvinted bf* the 
Minister,* ^nc by the Treasiu^y, and three are to be “ap[K)inted 
by ^;he Ministef from persons nominated by^the recognised trade 
unions” [§ 14 (ii)]. All the commissioners are to he full-time 
sei-vants of the State, and all are to receive ^■(Jual ren'iiineration. 
Sotne light wae thrown ujxm tliis provision in the second-reading 
debate on the. Government Bill by Mr. W^. Graham, one of the 
backers of the Ijabour Bill. “VV^hile,” he said, “we opjy)/^ the 
Bill, we are not necessarily in favour of any State management 
or control ol the railway undertakings in this countrv in the event 
of their*beiiig publicly acquired. Speaking quife.for myffelf on 
this iiiiitter, ] can imagine no^pnblic; service w-bicli lends itself 
better to a guild organisation, b<jcaiise T believe that within a 
system of that kind you wouifl get the co-oj)eration of all the 
people who have knowledge of rJie working of railway concerns 
and you would get the use of all their knowledge and experience 
for the benefit of the community as a wholc^ That apfwars to 
many of us to be very much sounder than any system.” 

^Herein Mr. Graham undoubtedly speaks the mind of the 
v'f. 4 »iug€r Socialises, who are o^po.sed to the bureaucratic‘type of 
Socialiism formerly favoured by the Fahiarus, and lean lu^avily 
towards fhe Syndicalist tyjxi which is the ideal of the rnf)re 
adyjinced f)arty among the miners as well as among the railway- 
men. As in the case of the coal mines, so in that of the railwiiys, 
they w'ould employ all the powders of the State to expropriate 
the existing proprietors, and then would have the State commit 
the management of concerns acquired by the money of the tax¬ 
payers to the officials of the trade unions or the guilds. ]n fine, 
they w^ant the best of both worlds without paying for either. 
One may have every sympatliy wilh tlie Syndicalists or GuikI 
Socialists, who are anxious to ‘ex|)osG the incapacity alike 
of private and of bureaucratic management and to demonstrate,, 
their own superior capacity for the conduct of great industries or 
public utility services. But management cannot be divorced from 
financial responsibility. By all means let the Syndicalist or Guild 
Socialist have a chance of proving his capacity; but what is to 
prevent him doing it to-morrow if he is content to start, as in¬ 
dividuals have .started oh a modest scale? L/et the Labour 
syndicate or guild acquire its own factory or mi^e or get a con- 
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iofimg smaller Let 

^ State facilitate the estpeiiment by advancing capitaf to tibe^ 
ptreme^in^t of finan prudence—^provided always that the 

byndicate^or guild was ready to take its part in the financial risk. 
Ibe JS10 jOOO, 000 offered the State as a gratuity-in-aid of wages 
bo tl^ miners would be innnitely more profitably employed in 
furtherance of such a scheme; but the State, as trustee for the 
taxpayef, has no right to take ufilimited risks, place at 

the disposal of untri^ enthusiasts the financial resources of Ahe 
riommunitj^ at large. 

A similar argumeft applies to the hotly debated suggestion that 
representatives of the employees should have seats on the boalds 
of directors. There are some—in the House of Cx)mmons there 
are, se&mingly, manj’—who would like to see them there. Why 
Qot? Directors are elected by the proprietors. Mr. Thomas on 
a recent occasion claimed^to be—in a representative* cskjpociiy — 
the largest railway .shareholder in England. Why does he not 
use the power his holding gives him to put his own nominees on 
the boards? So elected, they would have every right to their 
seats, they would have a chance. deinonstrating their t-sipaeily.. 
and their presence would be no violation of the essential principle 
that |x>w'er should not be divorced from responsibility. 

To return, however, to Mr. Thomas's Bill. Apart from the 
basic provisions to which reference has already been m^ide, the 
Bill contains minute, details for the future conduct of the railwjly 
service : one clause, for example, authorises *the Minister*to 
acquire privately owned rolling stock: another provides.for the 
eontinuance of pensions to retired servants; another j^rmits ex- 
di]j|ectors to retain the free travelling passes they now hold ; others 
deal with the continuance of existing superannuation .schemes and 
for the establishment of a new “National Transport Superannua¬ 
tion Fund”: while Clause 32—by no means the least important 
in the Bill—^provides for the establishment of advisory boards for 
the adjustment of disputes as to conditions of service and for the 
adequate representation thereon of the three principal railway 
unions. There is, it is pertiqent to observe, no anticipation that 
nationalisation, or even the reservation of three places out of 
seven for ”Labour” on the directing commission, will automatic¬ 
ally effect a settlement of all labour difficulties or dispense with 
the necessity for trade unions. 

Such is the scheme for the reorganisation of'the railway system 
officially propounded by the members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. No one can cdmplain of any lack of definiteness or 
lucidity in the proposals, which are*entitled to be discussed on 
their merits. * Nor can the scheme be summarily dismissed as 
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“reYolutionary,** “confiscatory/* or impracticable/^ Subject, in¬ 
deed, to an adjustment of the purchase terms, there would appear 
to be no reason why the existing proprietors should not give 
serious consideration to the proposals. Even as they stand it is 
by.no means certain that the result"^ would not be at least a^ 
satisfactory to the proprietors—or many of them—as those w^hich 
are likely to accrue from the proposals of the Government. 

The qiiei4i\^n cannot, ho^vever, be determined with exclusive 
Gonsiijeration for the interests of the railway ihareholders. There 
are, as I showed in a previous article, at least three other interests 
of which account must be taken : those of the employees, those 
* of ^te users and traders, above all, those of the Stete as trustee 
for the permanent and paramount well-beii^g of the community 
as a whole. As* to the employees, no more^need be said^'as it 
must be pre^med that Mr. Thomas’s Bill represents their wishes 
and would fulfil their aspirations. Far otherwise is it in regard 
to the interests of the traders and users of railways. In this 
respect the two Bills present a iftriking contrast. To the vexed 
question of rates and charges Mr*: Thomas’s Bill contains no 
reference; traders and passenglrs are apparently to be left to 
the tender mercy of the Ministry or the Commission—on which, 
be it noted, they would not necessarily have any representation 
whatever. Of the Government Bill no feweu’ than lorty clauses, 
•covering*about twenty-five pages, are <levoteil to the problem of 
ra^s and charges and to the ^constitution and procedure of the* 
Trfbunal by whicfi all questions relating thereto are to be deter- 
minejj. -The principles laid down in this part of the Bill, and the 
machinery by which they are to be enforced, may or may not ‘ 
be acceptable to the companies, but the detailed treatment of 
this highly complicated subject is at least indicative of a desire 
to give adequate consideration to the interests of traders and 
passengers. 

Similarly in regard to the interests of the State. These are— 
somewhat paradoxically—far more carefully safeguarded in the 
Government Bill than in that which is avowedly based upon the 
principle of “nationalisation.” Under the terms of the latter a 
heavy contingent liability is imyKjsed upon the National Ex¬ 
chequer ; for, by § 5 (5), it is provided that if the “Eailway Fund’* 
proves insufficient for the payment of the iritcTest on the new 
railway stock and for its redemption within the prescribed period, 
this shall be a charge upon the Consolidated Ffind. Under Sir 
Eric Geddes’ scheme the State, while exercising a large measure 
of control, assumes no financial responsibility whatever, except, 
of course, for the payment of the debts already incurred to the 
companies; and these arc to be discharged by a Iiiinp sum which 
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by many is regarded as wholly inad.equate. Even iEbe Expenses 
of the tivo tribunals set up by the Government Bill—the Amaf- 
gamatioq Tribunal and the Rates Tribunal—are to fall upon the 
luckless shareholders. • 

To the details ofjthe Gftvimment Bill we may now turn. The 
Bill^ contains no fewer than seventy-five clauses and seven 
schedules. The main topics with*which they deal afOp; (i) The 
grouping and amalgamation of the existing railway undertakings; 
(ii^ railway serviced and the working of railways; (iii) railway 
rates andjjharges £tid the machinery for fixing them; (iv) wages 
and condiliohs of service ; (v) accounts and statistfcs. • 

Against the princi|jle of “grouping ” pothing can be, or, as far 
as 1 ^ajii aware, has been, urged. The history of the English 
railways is a history of gradual amalgamation of different under¬ 
takings and of the stea.dy reduction in the number of'units. The 
existing Gresjjt Western Company represents the results of the 
amalgamation or absorption of po fewer than 137 separate cor¬ 
porations. Under the Government IMli it is proposed to take a 
tremendous step forward along same path and to form, six 
large groups each consisting of one or more constituent companies 
and a large but varying number of companies which 

will be absorbed into the big units; and this result, he it noted, 
is to be effected, if necessary, under the compulsory powers con-. 
ceded to the State by the Bill. The groups proposed under the 
Bill are’as follows : (i) The Southern group, innvhich the Soq^h- 
Westerri, the South-Eastern, the Brighton, and the Chatham 
Companies are to be the “constituent items,” absorbing siSteeii 
'* subsidiary ” companies; (ii) the Western, in Tvhich the Great 
Western stands in lonely (and unique) majesty as “constituent,” 
abs{">rbing in its voracious maw no fewer than thiity-six “sub¬ 
sidiary “ companies, including such important entities as the 
Cambrian, the Barry, the Taff Vale, the Midland and South- 
Western Junction, and thii*ty-two others; (iii) the North-Western 
and Midland, including those tw'o companies together with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, the North Staffordshire, and the Fur¬ 
ness railways as “constituents” and a large number of “sub- 
..sidiaries ”; (iv) the North-Eastern and Eastern, with the North- 
Eastern, the Great Northern, the Gimt Central, the Great 
Eastern, and the Hull and Barnsley as principals and many sub¬ 
sidiaries; (v) the,West Scottish, combining the Caledonian, the 
Glasgow and South-Western, and the Highland, with their satel¬ 
lites; and (vi) the East Scottish, consisting of the North British 
and the Great North of Scotland and*five satellites. 

Up to JuneiBOth, 1922, the companies are to be free to propose 
a scheme of grouping alternative to the scheme contained in the 
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millions at the outside. An interrupter asked Sir Eric Geddes : 
“Will thhre be fewer directors?” There will; but how far there 
is room for saving on that item may be judged from the f^t that, 
out of an aggregate expenditure by all the controlled Railways 
in 1920 of nearly d£‘260,000,000, only a^ut J9120,000 per year was 
spent in directors’ fees. If in future twenty-one directors, pe a 
maximum, are to conduct the affairs of a group such as the North- 
Western an^ Midland, it will bfe necessary to pay director^ a very 
much larger ‘'salary” than that which they^receive at present. 
If the salary in future averages no more than J£1,000 a year,rit 
would mean an expenditure of JG121,000, or mofo than th*e existing 
‘ •iggfegafe. Should the grouping scheme survive in anything 
like the proposed form, there will probably Aave to be a species 
of super-directorate for the group, while the constituent ‘com¬ 
panies will have to retain, though possibly on a reduced scale, 
their local dr subordinate boards. The total cost of direction 
will, therVfore, be increased instead of diminished. * * 

Other points in the Bill must, however, be briefly noticed. 
Part IT. confers upon the Railway and Canal Commission the 
power to require the companies to afford reasonable services, 
facilities and conveniences, and upon the Minister of Transport 
the power to require them to conform to standards and to adopt 
.schemes for co-operative working. In both cases certain safe- 
.guards Qfe intiTKluced to protect the interest.s of the proprietors, 
buf^ experts regard the safeguards as largely illusory, and.jn any 
cafKiit is plain thaf these clauses would establish, over the working 
of the railway system, a dual control, \Vhich would be irritating 
to the management and would be unlikely to conduce either to 
econo^ny or to efficiency. There is, as I have hinted, something 
to be said for nationalisation ; there is much to be said for private 
management; there is nothing to be said for the mongrel com¬ 
promise between the two principles which pervade the numerous 
provisions of this Bill. Should the Minister in charge during the 
('ommittee stage be in an accommodating mood, these clauses 
may {Xirhaps be eliminated before the Bill returns 1o the House. 

With Part TIL, which deals in minute detail with the intricate 
problem of rates and charges, thi.s pap<jr must not concern itself. 
For the adjustment of these rates a tribunal—which, unlike the 
amalgamation tribunal, is to be j>ermanent—is to be set up. 
Why the companies should have to bear the charge of a tribunal 
presumably intended for the protection of the community it seems 
a little difficult to understand. 

Part TV. deals with the w^ages and conditions of service, and 
sets up—or rather perpetnate*s and extends—the existing arrange¬ 
ment under whiclj vvjiges and conditions of service l^re ultimately 
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determined by a National Wages Board, on which all jMurtiea— 
management, employees and users—are represented. Thefs 
clauses *are in substitution for that portion of the original scheme 
which contemplated the presence of employees upon the boards. 
They represent the resuy; protracted negotiations between -the 
sevyal parties; but there are those who would have preferred 
the original suggestion. 

One'other provision, which in the opinion of m^my'ought not 
to have formed an iiitegral part of the Bill, demands brief i|;^otice. 
As explained in my previous article, the companies have large 
daims a'gainst the State for the deterioration Df the property 
presently to be handed back to them, and in particular for mose * 
deferred repairs and toaintenance which* in consequence of control, 
they*were unable to execute during the five years of war. Few 
people appreciate the fact that during the war the railway com¬ 
panies n<»t only placed at the disposal of the State,^as under 
statute thoy'w^ere bound to do, their roads, rolling stock, staff, 
etc. ; but, in order to provide munitions of war, put aside nearly 
all the ordinary w^ork of theh* engi»eering sheds and workshops. 
One illustration, wnth which I htppen to be familiar, will suffice. 
Tn the plant wwks of the Great Northern Bail way at Doncaster 
were turned out, week after week, ambulance stretchers and 
general seBvice w agons, gun mountings for the mercantile marine, 
gun cradles and cap-squares, armoured engines, drop-campings, 
6-in, K.E. shtilli', and much otl^er wwk for Woolwich, and* in 
yiarticnlar, repaiis of cartridge cases. No fewer than 1381000 
cartridge cases ftr the Admiralty and 4,267,093 IS-j^und^r car- 
• tridge cases were repaired in the works at Doncaster alone; and 
the work was lone literally at cost price without a ^nny 
profit to the proprietr'^^s oi the railway. The cartridge cases, for 
example, were repaired at an ^iyers^se cost of 4J-d. each, while 
the Woolw ich price for the same work w as 7d. or 8d. 

Suclj patriotic work should not be forgotten when the final 
account is adjusted betw’een the State and the railways. Under 
the Bill the State proposes to settle all outstanding claims by a 
lump sum payment of £51*,000,000 net. Be it observed, how¬ 
ever, that while the railway companies are asked to accept this 
sum in satisfaction of all their claims against the State, the State 
Is still to be free to contest in the Courts the claims of the com¬ 
panies. Equity would seem to demand that there should at least 
be reciprocity. 'These details must not, however, detain us. 

Taken in their totality, the provigions of Sir Eric Geddes* Bill 
constitute a serious extension of the principle of State inter¬ 
ference and State control, and that at a moment w*hen the prin- 
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ciple has, by the best of all tests—that of practical experiment— 
^n hopelessly discredited. On every hand the cry that rises 
from industry is for more and more of freedom. Tet the funda¬ 
mental purpose of this Bill is to impose in perpetuity upon a 
great industry the fetters which wei|s ^temporarily justified by a 
great nation^ crisiB and an urgent national necessity. (The 
Ministry of Transport, the Bowd of Trade, the Eailway said Canal 
Commissihnecs, the Amalgamation Tribunal, the Bates Tribunal— 
to eaph and all*of these the railways are tospay allegiance; but, 
while the State controls, it assumes no financial respoiudbility Yor 
the results of its interference. That devolves entirely upon the 
existing proprietors. The State may harass and interfere in any 
direction (I doi not suggest that it will); thh proprietors must in 
any case foot the bill. , * 

Under these circumstances it is difficult to avoid the question 
whether it would not be at once simpler and more jiiat tp buy 
out the existing shareholders on some such terms* and in some 
such way as Mr. Thomas propels. But the solution fairest to 
the proprietors might not be to thh interests of the community. 
The-experiment of nationalisalSon has been fepetitedly tried in 
France, in Italy, in Australia, New Zealand, and elsewhere; on 
balance, the disadvantages have heavily outweighed the advan¬ 
tages. The detached and impartial investigator is bound, on the 
evidence* to return a verdict opposed to nationalisation. There 
is /rnly one alternative : to regpect individual ownership* 'and to 
gife free play to individual initiative^and enterprise. In its 
present form the Government Bill satisfie,s neither tbb collectivist 
nor the individualist; unless it be drastically amended, it may 
haply fall between two stools; but if the pri iciple of compulsion 
be eliminated, and the exercise of contiv.' .Curtailed, there is no 
retell why the Bill should wA pronde a basis for the solution 
of one of fhe'lY.vK^c Vntricate and obstinate of the problems of 
reconstruction. 


.1. A. R. Marriott. 
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Minora canamwt. Behind the Trfeasur^ Bench sit the Ministerial 
stalwarts in a nicely graded phalanx of personal devotion. Here 
arethe rising hopes” with a personal stake in the fortunes of 
the Gcwernment and the solid with a stake in {he country', 
whether land, big bjjsiness, or finance, the moderates who arejittle 
inclined to violent change. Many still enter the House of 
Commons with noliefinite political ambitions, some, indeed, with 
little aptitude for active political life, for they have spent fheir* 
energies in pushing 4iheir fortunes and«carving out their careers. 
But iihey value the distinction which a seat conffers, and they can 
walk through a division lobby as well as any. A House composed 
of eager climbers, all talkers and all bent on shining, would be 
intolerable; it is sufficient if one member out of twe&ty has a 
fluent tongue, and no bad thing if half are of Trappist silence. 
What a Government needs and valu^f^ is a compact body of willing 
followers. Mem omnibus una sequendi ; it is for followers, that 
(rovemments look in the Ministerial bloc, and they do not look 
in vain. And, if you cast your eye along the benches in a full 
House, it m remarkable what varied talent will be disclosed by 
the aid of ” Who’s Who? ”—though half are never heard»and more 
than are rarely found in their places. ^ 

Absenteeism is becoming a back* bench habit. • Private members 
evince an esjctreme unwillingness to listen to debate. At question 
. time the Chamber is well filled, for then Ministers ma^ be bldted ; 
interesting announcements may be made; indiscreet things may 
iSe said. The question hour is now the most formidable hour of 
the day for Ministers—though within living memory questions 
rarely exceeded a score—and it is mercilessly abused. Questions 
over, the House automatically empties, unless an important speech 
is in immediate prospect, and the Chamber's normal appearance 
is one of bored indifference and careless transience. Few want 
to hear their brother members talk. They have no desire to be 
informed on questions in which they are not specially interested. 
They drift casually into the Chamber to see what is going on and 
then as casually drift out again. The few who sit on are mostly 
waiting their turn to speak, and as soon as they have had their 
say they rush away and are no more seen. Yet not so very long 
ago the House used to remain full far into the morning hours, 
and speeches of less than an hour were considered very short. 
Disraeli has j>ut on record how Lord George Bentinck scarcely 
left the Houte for a moment from the time the Speaker took the 
VOL. cx. jMja. 0* 
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Chair till jts rising, save when he was consulting Hansard or some 
B^ae Book in the library. He did not even dine till the House 
rose, and he certainly hastened his end by such excessive devo¬ 
tion. Nor was he altogether exceptional. Sir Eobert Peel*, in one 
of his letters, refers to a certain Sir Jpai^es Flowers who, during 
the Session of 1843, voted in 211 out of 221 divisions, dining ev^ry 
day at 2 p.m., arriving at Westminster at four, and never leaving 
the House Xvfeije the Speaker was in the Chair. What was more, 
he nev^^ asked a favour and had never voted against the Govern¬ 
ment, and, therefore, adds Sir Eobert, “he deserves from irfe 
that I should undergo the penance of sitting next to him at 
dinner and hear his eternal puffing of bad wine.” There are no 
such sitters now. There was, indeed, a Liberal member in the 
1910 Parliament who used to sit stolidly houy after hour in’ his 
accustomed place, but, whether for that reason or another, his 
brain became disordered and he came, to a melancholy end. 
Members of Parliament are wrotli when their regular absences 
are noted, and they are prolific iit excuse and explanation. But 
the fact remains that their * attendance is scandalous. When 
Mr. Fisher expounded the FidiiC£#tion Estimates a few weeks ago 
he had an audience of about sixty, though nearly every member 
of Parliament professes hirnself an ardent educationist. Sir 
Alfred Mond talked Housing and Health to a still smaller and 
even less “jocund company.” The Minister for War brought in 
the Army Estimates in a House^of similar size. The new Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade could not attract a good audience, 
even yhen introducing the financial resolutions to the •Safeguard¬ 
ing of Indufstries Bill, which raised a first-class controversial issue, 
and the Budget House this year was the most meagre of moder^A 
times. 

The plain country gentleman, who used to be the prevailing 
type in the House of Commons, is now a survivor only, and his 
numbers dwindle at every successive General Election. Colonel 
Mildmay is an admirable representative of the type at its best. 
He has an engaging courtesy of manner, an agreeable presenct* 
and strict moderation of view ; his judgment would be accepted 
on any point of honour or fair dealing. He et)eaks sufficiently well 
to be heard with pleasure—his contribution to the discussion on the 
Eailways Bill was the best that came from the group of railway 
directors—but he has never sought office and is well content with 
the honour of having been for nearly forty yeal*s a member of 
the House of Commons. Colonel Bum belongs to the same class, 
and his exits and entrances rye jdeasant to watch, for his cere¬ 
monial bow to the Speaker conveys just the right degree of 
respectful salutation. No one in the House moves with an easier 
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grace, and though a bow seems merely a simple inclination, 
hardly a dozen members escape the self-consciousness which turns 
most bows either into “an offhand nod” or a clumsy jerk. 
Looking *at Colonel Bum, one is reminded of a saying of Dis¬ 
raeli’s in Vivian Grey : “I pever knew a quack or an adventurer 
who^uld bow welh It requires a dignity which can only result 
from a consciousness of lli^d, ].r. or a high moral character.” 

Mr. Lane-Fox is another country member, but with*a* stronger 
infusion of the sportsman and fox-hunting squire, as becomes a 
Yotkshireman. It will be sheer loss when the country gentleman 
vanishes firom Parliament, as, with the resignation.of Mr, Walter 
Long, the type has already vanished from the Cabinet. No class 
is more disinterested,•and its members submit much more cheer¬ 
fully tp the sacrifices imposed by patriotic necessity than the 
industrial magnates who have usurped their old ascendancy in 
the Blouse of Commons. . ^ 

The Coalitibn ranks include a host of these wealthy business 
men, but they have proved very •disappointing as legislators, and 
few have made any real markin debate. The representatives of 
the mine-owners, for example, ha^e cut a sorry figure during*the 
frequent discussions affecting their industry. The late Lord 
Khondda and the late Sir Arthur Markham—both men of great 
individuality—have left no successors in the present House. Mr. 
J. C. Gould, the member for Cardiff, made a brilliant speech a 
few weeks ago, but he is primarily a shipowner, and neither Sir 
Evan Jones nor Sir Clifford Cory can talk coal acceptably a&d 
persuasively.* Nor have other industries been much^ more^ for¬ 
tunate. There they sit—the men who have made their big 
fojjfcunes out of iron, and soap, and wool and cotton, and shining 
and beer and what not else beside, and yet with few exceptions 
—such as Sir George Eenwick; General Hickman, Mr. Wilson 
Fox, Sir William Pearce, and Sir Archibald Williamson—^they 
seem tongue-tied when industrial problems come up, or they speak 
so indifferently that they carry eo conviction. Sir Charles Sykes 
})roinised to develop into a good debater on commercial questions 
when he first entered the House, but he has been silent of late, 
and no one speaks with an authorrty equal to that of Lord Inch- 
. ^ai>e or Lord Weir in the House of Lords. Capitalism has never 
had more indifferent champions on the back benches. They have, 
indeed, scotched Nationalisation for this Parliament by giving 
the Government 'clearly to understand that there must be no 
• yielding to Labour on that hateful head, but they have proved 
singularly infertile in ideas and singularly inefficient in the pre- 
sebtation of their case. During the boom they were so busy 
piling up their easy fortunes that to purchase even brief interludes 
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'of peace ^vith Labour they urged the Government to concessions 
w^ich grievously prejudiced the. f) 08 ition of British industry as 
soon as the inevitable collapse followed. 

In such an atmosphere it is not surprising that idealists are 
few: Still the House has Mr. Austin Jlopkiiison. Though rich, 
he despises the personal enjoyment of riches. He makes m<jney 
because not to make money in business is to fail in one’s voca¬ 
tion. Yet hecstrips himself of his wealth as fast as he creates 
it arid*rejects the vulgar ambition of “amassing wealth.*’ When 
war broke out he enlisted as a trooper in t^e Eoyal .Dragoohs 
and^“did stableo*' till a commission was thrust upon him. He 
has made over his mansion house to the public service and lives in 
a wooden shanty in the grounds. He gave'his motor car to his 
chauffeur in order to start him in business^. He is a zealous 
believer in co-partnership, and, like Mr. I’heodore Taylor, in the 
last Parliament, who has distributed half a million among his 
employees at Batley in the shape of earned profits, ‘Mr. Hopkin- 
son puts his theories into practice. But on occasion the unions 
find him as stubborn an op£>pijent as the most hard-faced capitalist 
who only understands the principle of selfishness. He is of the 
stuff of which cranks and martyrs are made, but when he speaks 
the materialists flock in to listen. The successful business man 
respects him because he has made money ; Labour regards him 
with a vaguely uneasy curiosity. For he wounds them in their 
moot sensitive pl^es. Trade Union officials, who are air heart 
asfiamed at th^i extent to w’hich the evil doctrine of ca’ canny 
has permeated the whole movement, are never whcflly comfort¬ 
able in the presence of one who still proclaims the old gospel* 
that whatever your right hand finds to do it should do it with 
all its might. If all employers wx^re like Mr, Hopkinson, the 
agitators* occupation would be gone. Yet they are not afraid. 
For their belief in Capital’s capacity for unselfishness is 
small, and capitalist's unfortunately justify their scepticism only 
too well. 

Another idealist, of similar type but more encrusted with party 
politics, is Mr. Aneurin Williams, who little suggests, either in 
speech or bearing, one whose fortune has been made out of iron 
and steel. Mr. Williams, however, has in his veips the chasten-' 
ing and refining influence of bardic blood. He, too, believes in 
co-partnership, and his active association wdth the Garden City 
movement, the Land Nationalisation Society, and*the International 
Co-operative Alliance indicates his strong idealistic bent. More¬ 
over, the sorrows of Armenia have troubled him sorely, and he 
is all aflame to rescue the Armenian remnant from the clutches 
of the Turk. He combines, indeed, the contradictory instincts of 
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Little Englander and Crusader, opposes all martial prepnxationB, 
and tb|n suddenly calls for martial operations which would lead 
to national suicide. Now that Lord Courtney is no more, Mr. 
Williams is the protagonist of the cayse of Proportional Eepre- 
sentation, and is as keen*t<A snatch a political soul as any revivalist 
pr€f,cher. He h&s at fluent command all its literature and 
statistics, and it is quite an amusipg comedy to watch his anxiety 
to leave nothing unsaid and his manifest fear of losiilg the atten¬ 
tion of his audieifte. He pleads, he entreats, he adjures, he 
vfrings his bands. | He is one of the most engaging flgures in the 
House, Vansparently honest, gentle-natured Ij^ut passionately in, 
earnest, eager to do .good and convinced—most pathetically con¬ 
vinced—that the In&ependent LiberalTarty, ^•“Whipped” by 
Mr.*Hogge, is a chosen vessel of spiritual grace. 

Lord Henry Bentinck is a late comer in the same company. 
His,is the rare case of one who has laboriously arguvd himself 
into idealisiiJ as a living political faith. Yet though he may have 
satisfied his con .science by crossing the floor, he has obviously not 
attained serenitv of soul, and Labour—which he has done his 
best to serve without sparing either time or troiibleT-will prob¬ 
ably run some nondescript of its own against him at the next 
election. A year or two ago, while he still accepted "the Coalition 
Whips, he tried to quieten bis mind by writing a little book on 
Tory Deniocracjy, but Disraeiian epigrams offer little balm to a 
troubled mind. He himself may be that rare tlyng, a sincere Tory 
Democrat, but he is dooyied to find that just as his brother Tories 
were not Democrats, so his new Democratic assocUte's are not 
• Tories, and care nothing for the institutions which he reverences. 
His mind—one would guess from his speeches—works- slowly. He 
is shy and diffident in manner; his sentences do not slip along 
automatically to their close. Unhappily for him, the House of 
Commons is not much impressed by the spectacle of a- trans- 
pai-ently honest soul in the pangs of spiritual rebirth, and an 
idealist must be effective or he is naught. Moreover, he is out 
of temper with himself and rebukes with increasing asperity his 
old associates. It will not* do. He is heading straight for the 
wilderness. 

Prominent among the back benchers below' the gangway on the 
Crovernment side is Sir Samuel Hoare, who affects the corner seat 
on the top row whenever Sir Frederick Banbury is away. Why 
the member for Chelsea has not been. given office is a little 
difficult to understand.. He never speaks without a certain dis¬ 
tinction, and his “firsts “ at Oxford^show the quality of his brain. 
He carries ef temal neatness beyond elegance to dapperdom, and 
he has a scrnpulously tidy mind to correspond. His thoughts are 
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trained not to stray one hair's breadth beyond what is proper and 
gfermane to his subject. He tames even a hissing Bibil|nt. To 
hear him say “ Czecho-Slovakia ” is a liberal education. Evan¬ 
gelicalism is in his blood,, but the inherited dignity of the bank 
parlour has saved him from any approaoh to a vulgar enthusiasm. 
Mr. Dombey would have loved him, and he is a member of the 
House of Laymen. Perhaps it is just this icy faultlessness, some¬ 
times allied; in Tennyson’s phrase, with splendid nullity, which 
led the Prime Minister to prefer Mr. Edward«Wood to Sir Samuel 
Hoare when he was looking round among the|*Young Unionist^ a 
fe\% weeks a.go*t<) find an Under-Secretary. Tint all the Youfig 
Unionists, who, if truth be told, are not so young as they were 
and tend to rdy, on photographs of an earlier day, lack sparkle. 
There is no bright fire in their addresses; tl^eir kindling wood is 
usually a little damp. The impression they leave is that they 
are waiting to be asked to come up higher, and yet there ^is no 
compelling reason why such invitation should be given. For 
they do not seem by their public fierformances to be very amusing, 
or very clever, or even very‘much in earnest, and they certainly 
are hot dangerous. Colonel W alter Guinness, who speaks best 
when he is angry, waxes wroth about Ireland from time to time, 
but what his own solution of the Irish problem would be he does 
not disclose. Lord WTnterton also affects an habitual -impatience, 
and tears at the reluctant thoughts in his bosom as though they 
w^e bent pins in, a pin-cnshioiv. He gallops through a continent 
every autumn recess. The Arab of the df^sert now fires his imaginar- 
lionf arid over Mes[)ot, East Africa and Hhodesia he* has cast his 
shoe. Mr. Hills talks six^iology with a slightly embarrassed* 
drawing-room air. Mr. Ormsby-Gore is bom to be an Undijr- 
Secretarv and will arrive in due course, but it takes longer for 
eldest sons to arrive than it did. There is little cohesion about 
these Young Unionists. The ingenious Sir Frederick Banbury 
occasionally weaves a ro[>e of Tory sand around the^rn, but it has 
no binding power, and too close an association with the meml>er for 
the City of London is not good for those who have to face |>opular 
constituencies. Sir Frederick himse-lf was bom out of due time. 
His criticisms on finance are always shrewd and sound, but his 
attitude tow^ards Social Reform is about as childish as was his 
opposition to Summer Time. He has mastered Parliamentary 
procedure in all its minutiae and he is a first-class tactician in 
Parliamentary obstruction. One Sir Frederick* Banbury in the 
House of Commons is ,an agreeable anapbronism; two would be 
a nuisance; three might be the end of Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment. That Sir Frederick Banbury should represent the City 
of London is one of the many delicious absurdities of our demo- 
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cratic system. In him are incarnate the souls of all the rotten 
little boroughs that were disfranchised in 1832. ^ 

Close by sits one of the most successful of recent newcomers 
to Parliament, Mr. Marriott, the member for Oxford. Though 
youth is behind him, Jie^ has a roving, inquiring mind and an 
enpyclopredic interest. And he obviously loves talking. To pro¬ 
pagate useful information has become second nature to him. He 
has lectured for years, and there are those who ^ay that he lec¬ 
tures still. But sorts his knowledge well and brightens his 
general .principles from a fund of v; ell-chosen illustrations, while 
•most of those about him seem to think that history started when 
they began to take notice of politics and are honestly ignoraift tha\ 
their pet noBtrum.i have been tried 'before. Mr. Marriott is a 
statinch defender of such rights of private’ members as still 
remain. He was chairman of the famous riieeting which called 
in^Mr. Hodges to speak and answer questions on the eve of the 
Great Befiisal of the Triple Alliance, and though the Government 
did not welcome the intervention and objected to private members 
butting in, the meeting was not unfruitful, and for days Mr. 
Marriott wore the proud Ciceionian look of one who has saved 
the "State. He is almost a third member for the University of 
Oxford, and is far more active than either Lord Hugh Cecil or 
Sir Charles Oman, who, like their colleagues from Cambridge, 
Sir Joseph Tjannor and Mr. Bawdinson, are too raitely seen or 
heaiid. , 

Some hidden magnet seems to draw* ambition to the corner seat 
of the lowest bench below^ the gangw-ay on the Opposition side. 
Here, during Mr. Asquith’s spacious days, a little ‘gr^^P Tory 
^ lordlings clustered—the late Lord Helmsley, Lord Casttereagh, 
now the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Hugh Cecil, and one or 
two others. Then for a time Mr. Houston gained possession and 
daily vexed the Parliamentary representative of the Shipping 
Control with an unending stream of questions, dilating on the 
woes of beggared shipowners till one half expected to find him 
standing at the entrance to Palace Yard asking obols of pity, 
like Belisarius, from the pa-ssers-by. Tvo rebuff ever daunted Mr. 
Houston. He might change colour, but never front, and when 
most breathless with indignation would still labour his fainting 
]X)wrer8. Now Mr. Bottomley has seized the coveted place, and 
Mr. Bottomley is a Triton—or a great perch rather—among the 
minnows, thofigh he does not, except physically, bulk so large in 
the House as wlien he is filling the immensp spaces of the Albert 
Hall with his sonorous declamations. At Westminster, indeed, 
it is a subdued Mr. Bottomley. At times he seems overburdened 
wdth national cares, overweighted like an Atlas, who, tired of 
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bearing the world upon his shoulders, has swallowed it in a fit of 
d^pair. One misses the Horatio of the posters with clenched 
fist and mouth fantastically curled like that of a Greek mask. 
But he wisely shuns the mistake of rodomontade where it would 
only, excite mocking laughter. Hence his demure self-restraint 
and modest self-repression, while he sits listeiiing to the Prme 
Minister with folded hands in the historical attitude of M. Clemen- 
ceau at the C<^ncil of Versailles. Assent may draw from him a 
nod of measured approval; strong dissent «nay move him to 
passing remonstrance. But he strictly observes the clecarum and 
punctilio of debate , and when he rises assumes % pose of exquisite 
deference to the collective wisdom of Parliament which much 
astonishes his admirers in the gallery. They expect a roarer. 
But he scarcely raises his voice. They look for a blustering, 
hectoring Horatio. Mr. Bottomley reasons and pleads. He is 
bent only on persuasion. He forgoes the mental and moral 
superiority which flavours his Sunday sermons. He is tlie plain 
man asking for information from the sophists who know . Though 
fruitful in suggestions—especially tO the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer—he puts them forward x^'ith an engaging diffidence and 
an almost virginal shyness. He just takes the simple standpoint 
of his constituent, “Mr. Smith, of Acacia Villa,*’ who likes good 
beef and beer, plays the game of life as a decent fellow 
should, and is unable to understand why the Government will not 
i6su<> Premium Bonds in which the flattery of hope deferred nnore 
tljan compensates tor a slender dividend. This is not the Mr. 
Bottomley w'ho always had a weekly recipe to end the long 
military deadlock in the West, who was never beaten but once— 
and thiit by a few pieces of cardboard—to whose editorial office 
the British public fl<x*ks as to a consultant whose left hand always 
touches the pulse of events 'while the right guides the pen of the 
Becording Angel. Nevertheless, it is a unique Mr. Bottomley, 
and though Parliament checks its natural inipnlse to surrender 
to his greatness, and eyes him in fact as it w'ouid eye a mystery 
statue from Ea.ster Island, it is not a little in awe of him and 
accords him a respectful, if distant, admiration. Members watch 
him, large, spacious, benevolent, in his corner seat, exuding John 
Bullishness and patriotism tinged with wwldly lore collected in 
diverse places. Outside he serves a large section of the British 
people as a queer sort of mundane, accessible Pope ; in the House 
he is more lonely and aloof. His party is small—four with great 
luck; but Brigadier-General Page Croft's party is even smaller. 
For Sir Bichard Cooper is no\v rarely seen; and so the General 
is the personal embodiment of the National Party. He ^minds 
me of a sight I saw and a sound I heard on the Mersey years ago 
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vvheu the old Great Eastern was being broken up, and a solitaiy 
figure, pinging a languid hammer, made the river resound with 
his solitary blows, yet never seemed to start a plate. 

Expectant lawyers are alwiiys an interesting study, 90 regularly 
do they attend and so wist(|illy do they stand, while hope remains 
of gathering the rare and refreshing fruits which reward the toil¬ 
some double pursuit of law and pohtics. Sometimes it is the party 
gladiator who sweeps ^all rivals from his path. He 'may be a 
sound lawyer or net.; no Government is ever so strong ^bat it 
cSn afford to dispense with a first-olass fighting man. Profundity 
Of learning is not^ so useful to a Government as a nimble wit 
which can deftly turn the tables on clever critics and draw off' 
pressure from a harassed Minister in Committee when the 
Opposition are tasting blood. Sir Gordon Hewairt has this faculty 
in perfection ; in figure a miniature Lord Haldane, he is agile and 
warj' as a cat which lives in a terrier-infested street. Compared 
with him Sir Eniest Pollock is a staid Family Solicitor-General. 
The Lord Chancellor in his Commons days and Sir John Simon, 
a brilliantly contrasted pair of clevei duellists, have left no obvious 
successors. The eminent K.C;*s now' in the House raise few 
joyous hopes on their nsing. They are slow starters, toilsome 
feelers of their w’ajf. Mr. Leslie Swtt weaves a labyrinth to 
entangle an expected opponent; Sir Kyland Adkins, who reserves 
himself for small crises, is sure to suggest a tame settlement out 
of ccflirt; Mr. McCallum Scott, a study in stammering and un¬ 
musical staccato, challeijges even the postulates before he launches 
forth; Sir •Ellis Hume Williams once had a light interlude with 
Premium Bonds, but the mountainous arrears in the Divorce 
dGourt leave him little time for Parliament. Others might be 
named who are as unconsidered ae the chiming of small clocks at 
midnight when Big Ben is booming. Mr. Inskip, almost alone 
among the newcomers, has made a mark. He is on the grave 
and sober side, using no hard words of those with w*hom he dis¬ 
agrees, offending none, and contributing what he can.* But one 
misses the wit and tang of Sir Ellis Griffith at his best. No 
ambitious young lawyer, stiil outside the walls of Parliament, need 
be debai'red from entering because he fears that the lists are full. 
Full they are, but if he has any touch of genius, he will soon 
be prominent in the running. 

The Father of the House is Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who first 
entered as member for Galway in 1880 . Yet there is little of the 
patriarch about him he sidles to his place with soft' padding 
footsteps. The springs of his temperamental exuberance are still 
unspent. '!{'he natural pigments of his florid rhetoric are un¬ 
affected by time. But it is rather d&modi now, and his set 
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speeches are few. In the Commons Mr, 0’Gonnor> heart is for 
ever being lacerated. He never rises but to pour forth woes; 
6is standing question is to ask the truth of some “Serrible” 
accusation. You would think him^ bowed and bent with grief, 
his fine, £uman, sensitive feelings in,ribbons, no zest left for 
happiness, crushed and desolate, reduced to the powdery coij^la- 
tion of the snuff-box. And yet from his own account of bis daily 
movement^ ^s he records them in the Sunday Press, he still 
moves brisk and hearty to funeral feast or weirding banquet. And 
vrith'what gusto he turns over the pages of his own g^pd others* 
memories and pulls the brightest passages to4nake the sprawling 
boiAiuet into which the British public loves to plunge an eager nose. 
Whom has h^ not met these last forty yoars? Everyone once 
worth knowing, but now* in Pere la Chaise and Kensal Green, all 
the prophets, priests and kings, all goodness and all frailty, all 
wisdom and all folly, and all the rich drapers of London and New’ 
York. To know “T. P.*’ is the best form of insuraisce against an 
inadequate obituary notice. For#he is the Grand Obituarist. His 
typewriter is wreathed with, immortelles and the tears fall warm 
and free as the letters ^ 

“ Flow 

In sootliing fsadnoss ('f liis wnrblid woe." 

But nothing of this in the House, where Mr. Thomaa O’Counor, 
as the S\)eaker calls him, daily throws his ineffectual poisoned 
da^ts against the Irish A(lminist,i’ation, and every murderer hanged 
is**butchered,** and every criiiio uncler lusiven is insinuatetl against 
“the^forces of the Crown.’* 

Parliamentary talent on the liahonr back benches is singularly 
clifi&dfcnt in revealing itself. But the majority of those w^ho 
there are trade union officials, well on in middle life, who regard 
a seat in Parliament as offering rather repose to a closing than 
opportunities to an opening career. They show- a disposition, 
therefore, to become easy dwellers in Zion and to leave speech¬ 
making and even attendance to their leaders on the Front Bench. 
Sometimes, indeed, their nonchalant attitudes remind one of the 
aged rustic’s replj" to the townsmaninquiry how he passed his 
time in such rural solitude : “Scnnetirnes I sits and thinks; some¬ 
times ] nobhiit sits.” Many of these tired Labourites look as 
though they were “nolibut sitting” and as if their real interests 
were far aw ay. But there are conspicuous exceptions. Mr. Vernon 
Hartshorn, for example, has established for himself a most en¬ 
viable reputation. He knows every phase of the <x>al industry: 
he is master of all intricfite statistics and completely master 
of himself when addressing the House. Though, a tenacious 
advocate of the miners' demands, he speaks as one w^ho realises 
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the ifttrongth of the counter-iarguments and the depei)|i^iice of 
British industry upon an abundant supply of reasonably priced 
coal. tie has always been ready for a fair deal, and he is the 
miners”true leader. Mr. 4dain6oi> has fallen back into hie 
natural obscurity; Mr. Wajsh in this dispute has allowed himself 
to Ijp borne away shrieking by his emotions. More and more the 
G-ovemment have come to look to Mr. Hartshorn as the matn 
with whom they could bargain, especially when Mr. Duncan 
Graham removed his truculent personality from the scene. Mr. 
Eftirtshory, in facl, has stepped into the place vacated by Mr. 
Brace, and thoug* he lacks the genial flaraboyency of his old 
comrade, his is the finer brain. Mr. William Graham, another ' 
Labour member wntn a P.iilijirri«jifiii \ career before him, belongs 
to a*(Iifierent type. He has had no experience as a trade union 
official, but is a Labour intellectual with a Scottish University 
degree, and, like most of his kind, has sj>ecialised exclusively 
on economics. Mr. William Graham reminds one rather curiously 
of Mr. lionar Tja\v. He has the same rapid delivery, the same 
memory for figures, the same disdain for notes, and he makes his 
points with something of the same jerky snap and wave of the 
hand,’and the same rapid rush to the next jxisition in the attack. 
There are no graces in Mr. Graham’s style, and Ins cold disquisi- 
tions are wot wanning to the heart, but he will become a force 
in the Labour Party when his time comes. What he most needs 
is breadth and a wdiiff of the Humanities. He should abjure 
all Blue Books during his holidays and take a header into the 
pleasant waters of Romance. Too much e<^onoinics thin the 
blood. 

• The antithesis of Mr. W’'illiaui Graham—both have the in¬ 
estimable advantage of youth—is Mr. Mills, who won Hartford 
at the by-election caused by the death of Mr. Jimmy Rowlands. 
Mr. M!ills represents the shop-steward type of Ijabour leader, 
w'hich^s vexing the peace of the older trade union officials. He 
tingles with aggressiveness. He won his election on “hot-stuff.” 
No doubt is admitted to his brain. He is cocksure on everything. 
But he has already toned ^wm not a little, since he entered the 
House, and his interruptions of the Prime Ministei' are not quite 
so unmannerly. In a slanging match outside Mr. Mills’s oratory 
w’ould revive like a parched geranium after welcome rain, but in 
the House of Commons it is a vulgar exotic. If one must talk 
revolution in presence of the Speaker, only tw-o styles are possible. 
One is that of Mr. Kennedy, who proclaimed himself in his maiden 
speech a convinced believer in the^right of Irishmen to take up 
arms in reb^lion, stating the logical case for civil war as quietly 
as he would state the <‘ase for the isolation of a fever patient. The 
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other is ^ the style of Mr. Jack Jones of Silvertown, who sits 
iipder the side gallery with folded arms and shouts am a 
revolutionary,” scowling at a House which is generously slow to 
anger with him, and looking ill at ease beneath his tenuous dux 
of dishevelled black hair. The House understands either of 
these, but the shop-steward type is little to its liking. Mr. 
Myers, who came into the House with the kudos of having 
overthrowh dl^beral virtue itself in the person of Sir John Simon, 
wasisgon found to be very ordinary. And thrt is the real trouble 
with the Labour personnel. It is distressingly ordinary. The 
House would gladly welcome signs of new Labour talent. But 
the old is still the better. The genial, homely mother wit and 
human sympathy of Mr. Orook^ have found no counterpart, and 
for plain roaring Mr. Will Thome is still w’ithout a superior, 
abated though he has been of late by the immediate contiguity 
of the member for Plymouth and her illumining white kid gloves. 
Not tbiit Mr. Thorne is the Stenlor of the House. That 
honour belongs to Mr. Stanton, whose voice is like the roar of 
a wounded bull at the altar or Ocean thundering in his w^estern 
caves. The Persian King woiud have given him a satrapy for 
such a voice. One would like to hear Mr. Stanton from the 
Terrace some still night emulate the exploit of the big-voiced man 
recorded by Herodotus, who shouted across the Danube for the 
boats on* the further side to cross to the rescue of his king's 
retjeating army. . 

Liberal talent is almost equally scarce off the Front Opposition 
Bencji, which is a very Cheapside of ainbitions, jealousies, and 
unrequited talents. The most valuable recent recruit of the 
Member for Paisley is without doubt Mr. Stanley Holmes. An 
accountant by profession and one of Lord Rhondda’s young men, 
his natural speciality in politics is finance, and he speaks as one 
having authority. He reasons closely and is admirably clear: 
indulging in no adjectives, be lets his arguments speak for them¬ 
selves. Mr. Holmes would carry on the best illiberal tradition 
in finance, and if ever Mr. Asquith is again in a position to 
distribute Government offices, ’tis long odds that one will go to 
Mr. Stanley Holmes. He would make a first-class Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. Major Barnes has been prominent 
in debate on the Liberal side since he quitted the ranks of the 
Coalition Liberals, but he hicks “punch.” Sir Edward Barton 
is but another voice from Man Chester,, and Mr. Asquith himself 
is Past Grandmaster of the Free Trade theme. Sir Godfrey 
Collins, another wanderer who has just returned to the fold, has 
always been a voice in the wilderness crying “Economy, 
Economy.” 
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Finally, there is Commander Ken worthy. He is whaj; used t 
be calle^ a Nonsuch or Nonpareil. His passion is notoriety. Hi 
capacity for thinking evil of the Government is only equalled b; 
his offensiveness in giving it expressioiv He collects scandals a 
others collect objects of ^rt. No ordinary muck-rake suffice 
him^ He is Joseph King, Keir Hardie, Alexander Pringle an< 
Ramsay Macdonald rolled into .one—the most thoroughgoio; 
partisan the House has seen for years. He has no iPBrIiamentar 
modesty. He is t)ie cause and occasion of innumerable schne^ 
and he blenches ak no storm, however violent, of opprobrium an^ 
abuse. toramandCT Kenworthy hesitated long whether to ente 
political life as Liberal or Labour. He would take office, I fancj 
from either, and wotild probabl}^ make* a capable*Minister. Fc 
he has'very eonsidei;ablc capacity. He is a great worker. He ha 
courage, audacity, thickness of hide, and what the Greeks calle 
Shamelessness. These are valuable Parliamentary qualities fc 
those in seaVcli of rapid advancement, as Mr. Churchill coul 
bear testimony. But he had genius, and of that divine spar 
1 can trace no sign in this ParUamentary Front de Boeuf, wh 
sits for Central Hull in the place of the lamented—the sti 
lamented—Colonel Sir Mark Syke.'^. Cnfathomable, indeed, ai 
the hearts of |X)pu]ar <-on8titueiK:ies. 

. Auditob Tantum . 
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For some time past the qiiestion of the formation of an Entente 
among themselves, or of an Alliance or-a League of two or three 
yr more of them—better still, of all—has been widely and kee ily 
jiscussed in the Baltic States, particularly in those which are 
generally cahed the New Baltic States : Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Liithifania. Even in the summer of 1918, wlfile the Great War 
was still going on, the idea of a Union was rery much in the 
minds of the leaders of the Baltic peoples. ^The Union con-’ 
fcemplated then was one of all the Baltic countries, including 
Scandinavia, or' at least Sweden and Denmark, but excluding 
Germany, against whom it was, in fact, s[>ecif?cally to be aligned 
ind directed in accordance with what was believed to be the 
overwhelming urgency of the situation which had resulted from 
the German victories in the spring of that year. Though not 
immediate in its effect on the Baltic lands, the defeat of Germany 
oy the Allies radically changed the position so far as the suggested 
ink)n *w'as concerned, by depriving it of its basis. The delay in 
iquidating the German ventures in Finland, and more especially 
m the New Baltic States, with the sufferings of the inhabitants 
x^nsequent thereuix^n, still led, during 1919, Baltic statesmen to 
regard Germany as the Power w^ilh whom they had to reckon 
ind «,gainst whom ^they must bo on their guard. Thus a writer 
>n ‘^L’Alliance des Etats Baltiques,” in an essay with that title 
which rwa^ published two years ago, said it was nec'essary for 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia to combine “jwiir une politique 
le resistance acharnee la poussee germanique.” r 

But the point of vie\v shifted as the months went by and 
he German liquidation was completed. It was seen that, for 
he time being at all events, the German “push'’ might .safely 
)e disregarded. Germany was otherwise sufficiently engaged, 
ler attention remains engrossed by otlier and more intimate 
Lffairs, but how long this will be the case is another matter. The 
^ew Baltic States, remembering her'^[K?rsistent hopes and pur- 
x>seful activities, her Baltic Barons and her colonisation plans, 
vill certainly keep a watchful eye uyx)n all her doings and care- 
ully consider their fx)ssible bearings on their own future. By 
heir agrarian legislation Esthonia and liatvia hav(‘ taken steps 
o close the old German corridor along the Baltic into Russia, 
n the meantime, however, the pressure oiv these States does ppt 
ome from Germany, but from Russia—from that Soviet Russia 
vhich pronounced in favour of their right to self-defermination, 
,nd w'ith whom, only very recently, they made favourable treaties 
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of peace, but against whom, nevertheless, they feel that tljey need 
such pr^ection and Bup{x>rt as will be provided by a League oip 
Union, for already there are unmistakable indications of a Soviet 
policy that threatens their existence as independent and sovereign 
nations. ^ 

Itin presence of this menace from Soviet Russia, with which, 
as regards this matter, most non-Bplshevist Russians sympathise, 
that the Baltic States, or those of them most dire^My* affected, 
are bent on the estabiishment of a Baltic League, and are debfiting 
thfi measures to be adopted for the realisation of this object. 
There is'the primly, fundamental reason: union is strength. 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” say the Baltic States, “and 
.therefore we must baffd ourselves together.” And they add, with 
full knowledge of tlje facts, that the sooner a Baltic League is 
brought into being and made effective, the better will it be not 
only (pr them, but for the peace of Europe. They point jDut with 
justice that silch a union conflicts in no way with the League of 
Nations, as Article XXI. of the (^nenant of that League endorses 
“regional understandings” in order •to secure the maintenance 
of peace, and quotes the Monroe^I'kx;trine of the United States 
as an ekample of the meaning of this somewhat uncouth phrase. 
Such understandings are defensive, not aggressive, in intention 
and aim, and conduce to both national and international stability 
and amity ; at the lowest, they are of the nature of an insurance 
against* attack. This, then, is tlu> attitude of a Baltic League, 
and it is strengthened by economic and other arguments of grdSat 
force. Putting these arguments on one side for the Hionjent, 
something may be said here with regard to the effect on the 
Bi^ltic situation of Article X. of the Covenant. • 

By that Article, it may be recalled, the members of the League 
of Nations “undertake to respect and preserve, as against ex¬ 
ternal aggrci-wioti. the territorial integrity and existing political 
mdependence of all members of the League.” As is well known. 
Article X. has been much criticised in America and elsew^here. 
As Canada has proposed that it be dropped, the League's Com¬ 
mittee on Amendments to the Covenant, at the instance of Mr. 
Balfour, who is President of the Committee, has begun an 
inquiry into the real purport and scope of the Article. Mr. 
Balfour said that public opinion had been led to interpret it in 
so many different ways that it was desirable to obtain a precise 
statement of “just what responsibilities, if any, it places on 
members of the League^ and just what relationship it bears to 
the rest of the Covenant.” The wor(Js fust uyhat respottsihiliUes, 
if any, have tjjne characteristic Balfour touch, and if they do not 
leave a painful impression of the general futility of the business. 
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suggest at any rate a process of whittling down what in the eyes 
of the Bxoall nations is the most important feature of the Covenant. 
Of the new or revived Baltic States, Finland and Poland are 
members of the League, but Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
aie. not. Esthonia and Latvia, how;ever, have been given de 
jure recognition by the Supreme Council, and this no doubt^will 
lead to their inclusion in the membership. Probably on account 
of her contr^p^rsy with Poland'over Vilna, Lithuania has not yet 
received the same recognition, though it seemrs plain enough that 
she would be in a better position vis-d-vts Poland, a n;fember 
the League, if she also had had this seal of s* vereignty set upon 
her.' Of course, the New Baltic States will be glad to obtain 
whatever protection the League of Nation8» is able to accord to , 
them, but in the circumstances outlined above they are perfectly 
justified in forming a League of their own. They have already 
a precedent in the regional understanding, the Entente, between 
Serbia and Czecho-Slovakia, to which, furthermore/ Rumania is, 
or soon will be, a party. c 

Before proceeding to review the possible combinations of the 
Baltic States in a Baltic Leagu^ the writer takes the opportunity 
of noting and commenting on, very briefly, the political and other 
interesting and important developments which have taken place 
in Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania since his article, entitled “The 
New Baltic States,” was published-in the December, 1919, 
issue of the Fortnightly. Comparatively little is still known 
of these States in this country, and, besides, these developments 
enter into the consideration of the subject now under discussion; 
within the States themselves they have all been in the direction 
of reinforcing and confirming national claims to statehood and 
independence, with organised Governments successfully at work 
on the solution of various political and economic problems. The 
position in general is entirely different now from what it was 
when the previous article was written. At that time—about 
twenty months thiiiu -i in these countries were showing some 
improvement, though there was confusion, as the liquidation of the 
von der Goltz and Bermondt ventures in Latvia- and Lithuania 
was still going on, and no settlement had been come to with the 
Bolsheviks. 

Four forces vrere at work then in the Baltic States—Nationalist, 
German, Russian, and Bolshevist. In Esthonia the Nationalists 
were the natives, who were of Finnish origin and formed the 
great majority of the population; for the freedom of their country 
they had to contend with Germanism in the shape of the Baltic 
Barons and the “Balts ” and with the Bolsheviks, who attacked 
them after the evacuation of the regular Germtfn troops towards 
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the' close of 1918. They supported the “Constitutionalist’* 
Russiaiv, like Yudenitch, against the Soviets, in spite of the faftt 
that the attitude of these Russians was hardly friendly to their 
national claims, but they gave them this support because they 
themselves supported, and*were supported by, the Allies, w'ho, 
at that time, were carrying on war against the Bolsheviks. The 
Germap element sided with the Russian Constitutionalists, and 
when the latter were hopelessly defeated, with th^^Bolsheviks; 
it actually desired fhat Esthonia, if she was not to be German, 
should be'Bolshevkt rathef than Nationalist, i.e., Esthonian, and 
if played, as it had none on the previous occasions* into the hands • 
of the Bolsheviks when they invaded the country for the third 
and la^it time—in November-D^cember,*1919 ; but*the Esthonians 
were victorious. Months before then Esthonia had held a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, and possessed a well-organised Government 
which was genuinely Nationalist. The beaten Bolsheviks began 
negotiations,* and an armistice^was signed on December Slst; 
peace was concluded on February 2nd, 1920, after a struggle, 
marked by bitter fighting, whi^ Bad lasted for more than a 
year. ' 

Under the treaty of peace the Soviet Government recognised the 
full independence of Esthonia, promised to pay (and did afterwards 
pay) fifteefi million gold roubles to Esthonia, grantee} timber- 
cutting rights over a. considerable area in Russia, and gave pre¬ 
ferential rights for building a railway from Reval to Moscow. 
her part, Esthonia agreed to give Soviet Russia free economic 
access to the sea, without any import or transit duty, .and the use 
'of her railways, with the same tariffs and dues as were to be paid 
her own citizens. Then the frontiers of the new State were 
defined by common consent. So matters stood between Esthonia 
and the Bolshevik Government, and the latter has received and 
has used that free economic access to the sea by the Esthonian 
railways which was arranged for in the treaty, but recent, events, 
of which more will be said farther on. appear to suggest that 
Soviet Russia is not satisfied. 

Meanw^hile another stage* has^ been reached in the political 
.history of Esthonia. In June last year the Constituent Assembly 
passed a permanent organic law, or Constitution, for the Republic 
of Esthonia, providing that that Assembly should be replaced by 
a Parliament to,be known as the State Assembly, to be elected 
by universal, equal, direct, secret, and proportional voting, and 
to sit normally for a period of three years. The elections were 
held in November, and in January the new Assembly was func¬ 
tioning; with^Mr. Konstantine Pacts as Prime Minister—great 
patriot, he had^been President of the first local Government of 
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Esthonia, and Prime Minister of the Provisional Government 
ft>rmed on the declaration of the independence of the country on 
Febi-uary 24th, 1918. Mr. Pacts is also the Chief of the State, 
his Esthonian title being liiigiwanem , which means State Elder. 
A relatively small frontier question, rwhether the town of Walk 
or Valk belonged to her or to Latvia, was settled in 1920 by a 
Commission, over which a British ofiBoer presided, that assigned 
the place her, as the majority of its inhabitants were 
Esthonians. With this decision the boundaiies of the Hew State 
were definitely established. Including the i-lands lying off &e 
cos^st, the area of Esthonia is nearly 22,00® square miles, and 
is larger than that of Switzerland, Belgium, or Denmark; the 
population is'* »^bout tw'o milliqns, 95 jier cent, being pure 
Esthonian, and the rest German, Russian, Swedish, and Jewish. 
The Esthonians have a language of their own, but, as might be 
expected, it closely resembles that of Finland. The natural 
affinities of the Finns and Esthonians were tnam*tested in the 
course of the struggle of the latter with the Bolsheviks, Finland 
sending men, rifles, guns, aiid money to assist the kindred nation 
Hi repelling the invaders. 

A.s the principal theatre of the operations of von der Goltz 
and Bermondt, Latvia w'as not so fortunate as Esthonia in getting 
rid of the German troops comparatively early, and the business 
cost her much more; her fight for her freedom from them and 
from the Bolsheviks was even more strenuous and severe/a large 
part of her territory being devastated and laid waste. After the 
Armistice .granted to Germany the Letts—the Nationalists— 
established a State Council of Latvia, and on November 18th, 
IQliJ', proclaimed the indejiendenee of the Ifepublie of Latvia-- 
of Lettland, as most people called it at that time. A Govern¬ 
ment w^as set up, with Mr. K. Ulmanis as Prime Minister, but 
hardly had it come into existence wffien Latvia was heavily invaded 
by the Bolsheviks, wlio tfX)k Higa and overran most of the country. 
According to the Armistice, the German forces in Latvia were 
allowed to remain as a protection against the Bolsheviks, but 
they turned out to be nothing of the kind, and in the result the 
Letts had to fight both.. It was not till the end of November, 
1919, that Latvia was entirely freed from her German or Russo- 
German enemies, and her conflict with the Bolsheviks continued 
up to mid-February, 1.920. Her Baltic Barons and German in¬ 
habitants sided against her as a matter of course, and this she 
will not easily forget in casting up her. accounts, but peace was 
made with Germany on pjuly 15th, 1920. On August lltb 
following, Latvia made j>eace with Soviet Russia, the terms being 
on lines similar to those of the Estlionian treaty, with the im- 
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portant diflferenoe that Latvia obtained only four million gold 
roubles instead of the fifteen millions received by Esthonia 
Under tne treaty Soviet Bussia gave Latvia timber-cutting rights 
in Bussia, and Bussia was given full jiccess to the sea by the 
railways and waterways of Jjatvia, in precisely the same way- as 
by ^sthonia. 

Latvia has not yet reached the same stage of political develop¬ 
ment is her northern neighbour. In April, 1929* a general 
election for a Constituent Assembly of 150 members was, held 
on*the ba^is of universal suffrage of both sexes, the age-limit set 
being twenty«ono. ypf those returned upwards of* 130 were pure 
Letts, and of the others six were Germans, six W'ere Jews, four 
were Bussians, and \)ne was a Pole, thus showing the heavy 
propcfllion of the Nationalists of Lettish stock*to the rest. A 
Constitution has been drafted, and it is anticipated that in 
Novejnber next the etefitio/is wdll take place to the S^ima, or 
Parliament, which will be the equivalent of the State Assembly 
of Esthoiiia, and 'which, it is pr3|>osed, shall have a life normally 
of two years. The frontiers of Latvia have been settled—"with 
Soviet Bussia by the treaty already mentioned, and with Lithuania 
by the award in IMarch of the Conrt of Arbitration, presided over 
by Professor d. V. Simpson of Edinburgh, which gave to her a 
small area south of Lvinsk, and to Lithuania a strip of coast, 
about fifteen iniie.s in length, extending from the Memel district 
to a j:)oinr. four miles north of the J?venta, and including the road¬ 
stead of Polangen. Latvia has an area of about 25,000 squdre 
miles, but the |X)pulation, which in 1914 -vx-as two and a.half 
millions, is now under two millions, owning to war losses. Biga 
SHOW'S bow nmoh Latvia suffered from the Great War: in•1934 
this leading ]:>ort on the Baltic had upwards .of half a million 
people, but now has only about half that number. The lictts are 
not connected racially with the Esthonians, but with the Lithu¬ 
anians, and Lettish resembles Lithuanian in much the same way 
that Portuguese is like Rpauisli. Tliere is authority for saying 
that the Lettish-Lithuanian peoples constitute the oldest Euro¬ 
pean nation, and that their languages, or ather language, is older 
than Latin or ancient Greek, and shows a strong affinity to 
■Sanscrit. Though the political history of the two'peoples has 
been different for centuries, there is in the tie of race and tongue 
a factor that makes for a. union between them. 

Esthonia and Latvia are new States, but Lithuania is an old 
State revived, “resurrecjjted,” like Poland. Five hundred years 
ago Lithuania was not only a Baltic.State, but also a Black Sea 
State, her teyitory forming a solid blcK'k from the north-west 
to the south-east between these two seas. Her connection with 
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Poland, which began when one of her Grand Dukes became king 
ftof that country by marriage with its queen, was unfortunate for 
her. The superior culture of the Poles had a denationalising 
influence on her nobility and most of her gentry, and they became 
Polonised; the smaller gentry and qjmost the entire bulk of the 
people, however, remained distinctively Lithuanian during 
that period, as well as throughout the subsequent period of 
Russian damnation. Vilna, the Lithuanian capital, was more 
or 1<JS8 Polonised, as was part of the province of the same name 
—hence the question of Vilna to-day : Are Jhe city jand district 
to be part of Lithuania or to go to Poland During'the Great 
War the Germans in 1915 occupied the Russian provinces of 
Kovno, Vilna, Suvalki, and Grodno, the old homeland of the 
Lithuanians, and usually designated Lithuania. No doubt Ger¬ 
many intended that Lithuania should be German, or at least a 
State within the German Empire,, just as she intended should be 
the case with Esthonia and Latvia, and unquestionably she would 
have realised these plans of bfjrs if she had w^on the war. Tn ♦ 
the Brest-Litovsk negotiations the Bolsheviks recognised 
Lithuania’s right of self-determination, and on February 16th,* 
1918, Lithuania, in spite of the German occupation, proclaimed 
her independence. This action was taken by a State Council 
(Taryba), elected in the previous year by a Conference, which 
was held at Vilna and attended by 200 representative Lithuanians, 
A.fter the Armistice a Provi^/onal National Government, under 
the leadership of Antony Smetona, was set up on November 14th, 
19]^, although considerable German forces were still in the 
country. 

As 1918 was closing the Bolsheviks invaded Lithuania, occujjied 
Vilna on its evacuation by the German troops, and advanced in 
the direction of Kovno ; but near that city, the present provisional 
capital, they were defeated and thrown back by the Lithuanians 
in January, 1919. Fighting with the Bolsheviks went on for 
several months. Like Latvia, and partly because of their con¬ 
tiguity, Lithuania experienced considerable difficulty in getting 
rid of the Germans, wdio, in displeasure at having to leave a land 
which they had regarded as their *ow'n, per{>etrated extensfve 
depredations. Lithuania also suffered much at the hands of 
Bermondt’s Russo-German force, which had retreated south¬ 
wards after its repulse from Riga by the Letts. It was not till 
the end of 1919 that her soil was freed from these intruders. 
Peace was signed at Moscow with Soyiet Russia on July 12th 
last year. Under the treaty the area of Lithuania is about 32,000 
square miles, with a population of upwards of four millions, of 
whom 70 per cent, are pure Lithuanians, 13 per cent, are Jews, 
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and 10 per f^ent. are Poles^ the rest being Bussians, Letts, and 
Germanai Tho Soviets agreed to pay three million gold roublei? 
to Lithuania, who afterwards reived the money, and besides 
was given valuable timber-cutting privileges on adjacent Bussian 
territory; moreover, the Bdds handed ov^r Vilna to her—Vilna 
and Mie Vilna district were assigned to her by the treaty of peace. 
In April of the previous year the Lithuanian State Copncil had 
passed a Provisional Constitution, and Smetona w<2s appointed 
Provisional Presideti?. A year later (1920) a general election was 
held for a'Constitutot Assembly, and out of 112 representatives 
elected 102 were ^re Lithuanians. This Asse’mbly met dOn 
May 15th following, ^nd a new’ Government was formed early 
in Jupe, with Mr. A. Stulginskis, the President of the Assembly, 
as Acting President ^f thetetate. It was this Government that 
made Peace with Soviet Bussib, and it is still m power. 

As^as been noted, Vilna included, in Lithuania under the 
treaty with the Soviets, and tlia city passed peacefully into the 
possession of Lithuania. During^last summer the great struggle 
between the Poles and the Bolslftvifis resulted in the victory of 
the former, and after the latter were repulsed from before War¬ 
saw, and driven well to the east, many clashes took place between 
the Poles and the Lithuanians wdth respect to territory, and 
appeiils were made to the League of Nations for a setitlement. 
On October 8th a meeting of the disputants was held at Suvalki, 
with the result that an armistice? was arranged, and a line ’of 
demarcation^which gave Vilna to Lithuania was fixed provision¬ 
ally. This seemed hopeful, but tljfe situation was changed *with 
dramatic suddenness when General Zeligow^ski, Commander of the 
Oithuanian White Bussian Division of the Polish Array, marched 
on Vilna, and, being in greatly 8ui>erior force to the Lithuanian 
troops in that city, occupied it exactly t\yo days after the Suvalki 
meeting ! The Lithuanian forces in Vilna offered no real opposi¬ 
tion, first, because they were much too weak, and, second, because 
they looked to tl)e League of Nations for protection. Zeligowski, 
whose action was officially disowned by the Polish Government, 
but was secretly—hardly secretly, in fact—supported by it, pro- 
.claimed Vilna and the Vilna district the “Bepublic of Middle 
Lithuania." Here was a plain defiance of the League of Nations, 
and the League made its voice heard, but with extremely little 
effect. Zeligowski remained in Vilna, and he, or his representa¬ 
tive, is still there. The League certainly furthered a Conference 
at Brussels of Lithuanian and Polish delegations in April-May 
with a view to a decision, but the negotiations broke down, the 
truth being that an annexationist spirit dominates the Poles, who 
believe that they can count on the support of France with regard 
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to Yilna as well as to Upper Silesia. The Jjithuauians, indeed, 
fear that Poland is alt together hostile to their independence. So 
long as Poland is in this mood of aggression, it is difficult to see 
how she can become a inember of a Baltic League. Yet the 
ideal Baltic League, in tjie opinion of those most deeply interested, 
consists of FinLond, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland. 

This League of the Five States, which have become independent 
or have regaLied their independence as a result of the Great War, 
is known as the “Large Programme.” ThS • League or Uni<;iri, 
mentioned in the opening paragraph of this ^';icle, is termed the 
“Maximal Programme,” and it is worthy of note that it found 
an echo in Sweden ; some day perhaps itbe realised, but: 
at present it lies outside practical jxylitbs. With respect .tp the 
Large Programme, the chief obstacl^Jan it& path is the Polish- 
Lithuaniari controversy; were that alt of the way, it would have 
every prcspect of success. Finlan^is likely enough to comt into 
the scheme, and, in fact, competent observers maintain 

that in any case slie must mevitably form an alliance with 
Esthonia, a thing which hatyally would affect Latvia and 
Lithuania. Finland, however, is moving slowly in this direction, 
probably because she is in no immediate danger from Soviet 
Ilussia. Her ari.stocracy, which is of Swedish origin, does not 
regard t];ie alliance with mucli favour, but the big majority of 
the people, who are Junns, are decidedly friendly to it. A trade 
and shipping agreement is being negotiated between her and 
Esthonia, who will exchange her products for the manufactured 
goodc of'the other; the two States together are, or can be, looked 
on as an economic, self-sup[)orting unit, l^sthonia. and Latvia, 
further, would be glad to have Finland in the liCague, becaiu^e 
her culture i.s higher than tlieirs. Both I'lsthonia and Latvia 
have remarkably few illiterates, and attacli great iinj>ortance to 
culture. Putting Poland aside, the four other States included 
in the Large Programme have a jiopulation of about ten millions 
—not a negligible number where defence is concerned. 

After the Large Programme comes what is called the “Small 
Programme,” whicli envisages a Baltic League composed of 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The three States form a con¬ 
tinuous area, and their union in a League has other obvious 
advantages. Here, however, the Polisb-Lithuanian controversy 
may again cause difficulty, but there is a strong movement in the 
three States in support of this League, and it seems almost 
certain that it will succeed very soon. Their combined popula¬ 
tion is about seven millions. They have not the same language, 
nor is there any notion of their having one in common, but 
leaders in education are advocating that in their universities 
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tq^bing and examinatians should^be made trilingual, the result 
beinc tliat in time all the foremost people would know and speaK 
Ebthlkiati, Lettish, aiid Lithuauiau. An economic union has 
also been bUggebtcd -each State to have the same currencies, 
weights and measures, ciistoips, and the like. Should it be found 
impossible just now to carry out the Small Programme, there 
remaSis wh^^is termed the “Minimal Programme,” which means 
a Leagife of Jj^thonia and. Latvia, or of Latvia and^ithuania. 
The first two »^tes:^are independent, have de jure recognifion, 
have their boundari^ fixed, and are of the same cultural staning. 
Their mam preocci%ation is defence. They are under no illu¬ 
sions about the reah^^titude of Soviet Russia, who, they have 
good reason to know, :s>^deavouring to make bad blood between 
them playing one off^^ainst the other as regards traffic-in- 
transit to and from 6ussia,^nd who besides is intriguing, in its 
usual and now’ familiar way,^y propaganda, by inspiring and 
backing strikes and otherwise ^menting labour troubles, in each 
State against its established Gov^fement. The tw^o States under¬ 
stand that they must safeguard thernseh es against Russia ; they 
would like a Baltic League to be as large as possible, but, if 
they cannot do better, they will themselves form a League. 
In a war of defence they estimate they could put 400,000 men 
into the field against Russia, who would require, owing to 
strategical and transport diliiculties, a million and a half'men to 
win. The eastern frontier of Esthonia is already very strongly 
fortified ; on the other hand, that of Latvia is father open, and 
presents fewer natural obstacles. Touching a League of Latvia 
and Lithuania, it has to be said that at first the two States were 
t<x> busy with their internal affairs to knowr much of each other, 
anS their relations were not cordial, but they are now on friendly 
terras. Last May M. Puritzkis, the Foreign Minister of 
Ijithnania, was in Riga consulting the Latvian Government, and 
a convention has been worked out; he was also in communication 
with the Esthonian Government. The signs appear to indicate 
that the first Baltic League will include all three States. 

Much work, though some of it w^as of an informal character, 
has already been done to piive the way for a League. Con¬ 
ferences on the subject have been heild at Dorpat, Helsingfors, 
and Riga, the last taking place in August-September, 1920. The 
States w'hich participated in the Riga Conference w’ere Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, •Lithuania, and Poland, and the object of the 
Conferencje was defined as being the elucidation of the reciprocal 
relations of the States from the military, political, economic, and 
intellectual ]xiints of view. An account of the proceedings was 
published by tlie Latvian Government in a journal which was 
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issued daily, the Bviletin M Latvia. VatioBS proposals 
elaborated, but political questioas were not discnsseid offi|^y 
—the Conference was more in the nature of an exchange ^ .t^^ws, 
but it was very useful. A ComeU des Diliguit was appointed as 
a pennanent body to give such pract^l effect to the discussions 
of the Conference as was possible, and it has drawn up a consular 
agreement. Up to the de jure recognition of E^honia'*and 
Latvia littli|..could be done, but that recognition itsClf gave 
a great impulse to the TwpprochemeiU of thci Baltic States. 
Both Esthonia and Latvia immediately accor|ed de jure reoeg- 
nitkm to Lithuania. Latvia sent a MissW/to the Esthonien 
GhrWnment and another to the EsthorAn Parliam^t, and 
Esthonia dispatched similar' Missions to^iitvia. 'llll then the 
States were not well informed as to th&^ssibilities of an exChuige 
of their commodities. In Biga a Mhuanian-Latvian Chamber 
of Commerce has been established^Merchants and industrialists 
have got into touch with each oj^Cr in the three countries, not 
officialiy, but in the ordinary wa/of business, and have discovered 
how one State could supply \vhat another lacked, how, for in¬ 
stance, Lithuanian grain bad a^market in Esthonia. Journalists 
took a band in the game by going up and down the three States 
and seeing alt that was* to be seen, thus broadening their own 
knowledge and views, as well as being in a position to give their 
readers much interesting and fresh information which would 
enable them to look on these, States as a whole, and not as a 
mbssuc. And so the idea, the doctrine of a Baltic League, grows 
stiopger and stronger every day. Unquestionably there will be 
a Baltic lieague, and as unquestionably it will be a very good 
thing for the Baltic States. It had been arrangt'd that thdr 
Foreign Ministers were to meet at Riga early last month for tfie 
purpose of formulating the Le^ue, but a Parliamentary crisis 
in Latvia, which took place at that time, caused a postponement 
—this, however, is only a temporary delay. 


Robert M.«'hb.^v. 



ITNANGE and EEPAEATIONSi a letter 
FROM BERLIN. 

Berlin, June Uth. 

For the^rstl^ne since the i>eace. terms were comnnmigaited the 
German KepuCT^c is ruled by a Cabinet with which Ine impossi¬ 
bility of fulfillingii tflese terms is not the governing factot of 
policy. TJte policj^f the new Chancellor, 13r. Wirth, who*was 
Minister of Financ^in the passive and ineffective Fehrenbach 
Cabinet, assumes that peace conditions, whether fair or unfair, 
judiciqjifl or injudicious, certainly be carried out. That has 
not exactly been said* Bul^ere the lesser includes the greater; 
and if the Eeparations seffement embodied in the accepted 
ultimaOtum can^ as Dr. Wirth l|||rrns, be executed, it follc^s that 
all the other economic |nu\ i>iii^kof the Peace Treaty are prac¬ 
ticable. This attitude means a ^m^dete change of face. All 
earlier Cabinets, alike that of Scliidemann, that of Bauer, that 
of Muller, and that of Fehrenbach, started with formal declalra- 
tipus that the Peace Treaty, in [^articular the economic terms, 
could not be fulfilled; the demand for revision and alleviation 
must be kept in the forefront, and meantime Germany wuld do 
for fulfilment only the best she could, which w'ould inevitably 
fall short of her literal obligations. • This, although under earlier 
('abinets the ^Eeparations liabilities were not known, and were 
not expected to Ix^ as heavy as they have proved. Dr. Wtrth 
has abandoned this ix)iicy, and, although real doubt may fj^rly 
extst as to whether the Treaty anrl the Eeparations terms are 
praciicable, he has abandoned it adviseMlIy, The proclamation in 
advaiwe that Germany could not execute the Treaty, but would 
do something towards its execution was never wise. The new 
contrary policy in no way binds her if, having declared simply 
that she will carry out the terms, she fails. 

ritiraately her ability will dei>end not only upon herself, but 
upon the general ix)litical conditiou of Europe, the extent of the 
vYorld’s economic recovery, the coming world price-level, and 
other conditions which the German Eepublic may largely influence 
but cannot altogether determine. Immediately, the question is 
State Finance an4 Taxation. Here the Wirth Cabinet is going 
to have.a hard struggle. Like the preceding Cabinet, it is with¬ 
out a stable majority in the Reichstag. Parliamentarism has not 
yet taken firm root ija German politidl;; the Fehrenbach Cabinet 
governed toler&bly^ if passively, without a majority; and Dr. 
Wirth, in whose Coalition the Socialist Party (Majority-Socialists) 
VOL. cx. K.8.* D • 
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has replaced the German People’s Party* might without a majesty 
jdo equally well. Trouble is that the new Centre-Dem^/rat- 
Socialist Coalition is even less solid than the I’ormer /^ntre- 
Democrat-People’s Party Coalition. The Democrats, without 
whom Dr. Wirth vvoul<J be in a hopeless minority, show strong 
feanings towards their former ally, the now outsjie People’s 
Party. The Majority-Socialists have a finance aneWaxation pro¬ 
gramme* oji^heir own, which they threaten to fo^:t4 on fheir two 
rekictant allies. The attempt to reinforce tfee ^^ralition by taking 
in either People's Party or Independent S^alists ,has failed. 
The half-BoliJievik Independents are in p^nanent ^)p|»ositi«n ; 

* aifd the People’s Party and Majority-Soci^sts, who a year back 
refused to work together in a PehrenM^rii Cabinet, j^rsist in 
refusing. Ori^nally, a great deal o^^is was merely tJicf Iradi- 
lional German fissiparousness. since tlic Reparations ulti¬ 

matum was accepted, up again^las come the old conflict of 
l>rinciple as to the character o£-^ic heavy ta\e.s •necessary not 
only to meet the Rcjiar:itii.ii‘^'l:Mms, but also to cover a very 
heavy current Budget defiirit.g It is a. difference as to whether 
the main burden should be im)K>sed directly on “juoperty,” or 
indii’octly on the consumer. Naturally liere, as in oilier covm- 
tj’ies, the doubtful problem of the ultimate incidence of direct 
and indirect taxes is left unsolved. Dr. Wirth, wlio is a very 
competent financier, takes a middle course. Ho has proclaimed 
fqr heavy taxes of both kinds^ Judged by party declarjUioiis so 
far, he will probably displease botli camps. ^Die non-Coalition 
People’^ Party, the still more Conservative GernKin-Natioiials, 
aiia undoubtedly some of the Centro ami Democrats will em¬ 
phatically oppose fresh heavy direct tjixos; while the Majority- 
Socialists in the Cabinet, and naturally tlie Ijid(‘pt‘ndents outside, 
are committed to overwhelming ])roperty taxation. 'J’lie. Majority- 
Socialists have, in fact, already formally declared that their sup¬ 
port of the Cabinet is dependent u{K)U tliis i>olicy. And witliout 
Socialist supi)ort even a quasi-Parliaineiitary Ca]>inet must fall. 

The task before Germany, if she; really int<mds to put her 
Budget in order and to fulfil the licparations obligations, is to 
]>rovide for the next few yeaiv; an estimated additional revenue 
of KX) milliard piiper marks. The deficit on the Extraordinary 
Budget of 1921 (Ordinary Budget balancing) is 33 milliards; the 
railways deficit, booked outside both Budgets, is 121 milliards; 
about 9 milliards (in addition to 2G milliards already provided in 
the Budget) will be needed for oexiupation expenditure ; and the 
Reparations claims will absorb an estimated 45 to 60 milliards 
of paper marks. This last estimate is made by adding to the 
fix^ Repajations payment of 2 milliard gold marks a quarter 
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total estimated export. Exports in the first eight months of 
were 40,724,200,000 paper marks, which is only abovt 
2,^H|0(JO,000 gold marks; but the usual estimate of exports is 
the next few years is 6 milliards of gold marks. The whole prob¬ 
able annual Keparations Ijjibility is therefore 3,500,000,000 gold 
marks, or between fourteen and fifteen times as many paper 
mafts. '^^se estimates, in view of the oscillations in the mark’s 
foreigrf excJ^ge, are very doubtful. • Between Jjebfuary and 
May, 1920, tnl^ia]^ exchange rose from around 400 to 134 to the 
iVsterlinjj; and tho late autumn it fell to double the second 
figure, since when^has show'n relative stability. • A further fact, 
with w hich State nWanciers do not at present need to concern * 
themselves, but whiSkis vital in considering Germany’s ability 
to stahd the strain, is tlS^old price-level of the world in general. 

A continuation of *tbe rSkiit price-fall would heavily increase 
the real burden, which is^dtimately only a burden^ of goods 
produced and sold in order t(^£a.li-5e gold. 

The Wirth Cabinet’s first will be to present and put 

through an entirely new' J^'inan®! jAtform. The last Financial 
Kefbrm was that of Herr ICrzberger, jjassed mainly in the s^ond 
lm4f of 1919. The aim, nccornplished at the time on paper, of 
Erzberger's reform was merely to establish Budget equilibrium 
witlioLit regard for the tlien unknown Beparations debt. The 
new J^^inancial Beform must regard i^ot only the Beparations debt, 
l>ut also tho failure of Herr ErzJjerger’s aim. Until lately ihe 
Krzberger reform was universally condemned ]iot only as a fiaSco, 
^but as a livj'cless fiasco—the deticit on the financial year^l920 
.(ending March, 1921) actually reached 86 milliards of marks. 
At present, owing to the rising yield of taxes, more favoftrable 
views are held. Further, the failure did not arise (as the Bight 


.j»iiriios allege) from the ruinously heavy taxation of pro])erty and 
business, or (as Left extremists held) from undue consideration 
for pronerty. It arose IxKause the Krzberger direct taxes could 
not be immediately got in ; because, therefore, practically no 
revenue w-as rt'ceived ; :in<l btxauise the Governiuent’is necessai’y 
resource was to increase tlu:^ floating debt, which meant a wild 
increase of inflation, wildly rising prices, wdldly rising State ex¬ 
penditure, greater current deficits, and so on, in a vicious circle 
without end. Herr Krzberger, whose taxation schemes were 
practicable enough and judiciously ruthless, made the serious mis¬ 
take of sw^oppin^horses when crossing the stream. He destroyed 
the old assessment an^ collection apparatus, and assumed that 
a better apparatus could be put together in a few weeks. In 
order to concentrate direct taxation in the Republic’s hands 
(income tax, ^the main impost, was removed from State and muni- 
• D 2 
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cipal bands) was passed the law of Fedefai Finance Administr^' 
tion of September 10th, 1919, creating local Finance 
Hiederal Court of Finance, and other organisations, the con^lic- 
^ tion of which required not weeks, but nearly a year and a half. 
Meantime taxes w^re not paid; the in^ation and increase of the 
Bepublic’s expenditure {xroceeded; and a complete re^utioij in 
values took place, entirely upsetting the incidence, an^diminish¬ 
ing the real yi^ld, of the new taxation. 

very far this ruinous movement wenk anwars from the 
increase of tlie Eeichsbank’s note circulation an^'irom the growth 
of the floating debt. The figures of note cii^foation here giveiJ 
incliicle also the “Ivassenscheine,** notes issuafl^by the “Darlehns- 
ki^aen” (war-credit institutions created in 1014). These 
institutions are managed by the Keichsl^k; but their notes are 
not liabilities of the bank, being giu/anleed by the State and 
secured on property pledged with j/ie “Darlehnskassen.** .The 
inovemcnt of circulation of both oL^ese currencies since the first 
war yeaa: was :— /’ 

* (. Mark^i. 


June ao (no “ Ka-ssi'iiscliL'inu ”) 

1918, Pee. 31 . 

1919, Doc. 81 . 

1920, Poc. 31 . 

1921, May 31 . 


4.400,500.000 
32,433,000,000 
49.220.000.000 
60,83H ,000,000 
80,880,000,000 


3 


The increase of the floating debt, uliicb consists almost wholly 
pf dtscounted Treasury Bills, is naturally very rniicb greater. (3n 
Marclj 3l8t, 1914, the floating debt (all intorest-l>earin}:: Treasury ^ 
Bills) totalled only 229,(X)0,(K)() marks, in addition to wliicli there 
was amiability for 1210,000,000 Federal Treasury Notes 
kassenschdne), w’hicb are really State Notes, and wliich in the 
as.sets of the Beichsbinik count as ca.sh. ^J’ho totals of the floating 
debt in the last tlireo years have risen to - 


1918, Marcli .31 
1010 , 

1920, 

1921, 


Mftrk.s. 

40.820,000,000 

75,104,000,0^)0 

102,208,000,000 

184,127,000,000 


Thus the currency inflation lias risen nearly twentyfold and 
the floating debt over 800-fold. For the floating debt in the 
present financial year there is no hope; the bqst that can be 
expected will be an addition smaller than the 80 milliards added 
last year. The satisfactory feature is that* the currency inflation 
is tending to cease. The cauce of this, the extreme fluidity of 
the money market which makes it easy to place Treasury Bills 
with the banks and the public, may be temporary; but of late 
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t ilt has been a striking improvement. Thus in the first 
of 1920 (calendar year) the circulation of Eeichsbank notes 
Lassenscheine’* increased by 9,421,000,000 marks, in the 
by 8^,707,000,000 marks, in the thjrd by 7,47-1 ,U00/M)0 marks, 
and in the fourth by 5,75^,000,000 marks, whereas in the first 
five^months of 1921 inflation practically ceased, the amount added 
to circulate being only 42,000,000 marks. This is a far greater 
gain tfian tBa continuing increase of the floating dibf is a loss. 
The Erzbergel^efierm, as stated, failed mainly bec*aiiBe of the 
rSvolution in vall^ caused by the inflation; and if further serious 
inflation'is stayedwie chances of the new Financial Reform^will ^ 
be much improved^^L 

Ultimately, this iT^kJFinancial Reform, so faf as it concerns 
property, wull probjiibly^k part be merely a modification of Erz- 
berger’s reform. Reasonthis is that Hen* Erzberger left 
very, few expedients in direw taxation untried. The Jist of his 
direct taxes sliov/s this BuffioiCTjly clearly :— 

1. State Emergency Levy (Rcicl^otopfcr). —On all real and personal 
property. Exemption, property woi^i dnder /),000 marks, for married 
couples 10,000 marks; further exemption of r»,000 marks for second and each 
further child. Rato : on first taxable 10,000 marks, 10 per cent.: then pro¬ 
gressively to Of) per cent;, rm property of ovf?r l,ri00,000 marks. Payable in 
case of land in .“JO annual instalments, in case of other property BO instal¬ 
ments. Estimated yield, 45,000,000,000 marks. , 

2. War Levy on Increment of Wealth.—On increase of all property 
belweefi Inly, lOlB, and June, 1019. pxemption when total wealth in ¥>19 
was under 10,000 marks, or when increment is under 5,000 marks. Ifate 
on first taxalj<* 10,000 marks, 10 per cent.; then progressively, regiching 100 
per cent, on increment exceeding 305,000 marks. Estimated •yield, 

' 10.000,000,000 maiks. 

*8. Extraordinary War Levy fur 1019.—On increment of income in 1919 
over peace income. Exemption when increment did not exceed 3,000 marks, 
or when income of 1919 did not exceed 30,000 marks. Rato, on the first 
taxable 10,000 5 per cent., rising progressively to 70 per cent, on increments 
exceeding 300.000 marks. Yield (1019 only), 1,500,000,000 marks. 

4. Income Tax (Federal, replacing State and Municipal).—Exemption, 
income of 1,500 marks, and 500 marks for each member of family. Hate, 
on first taxable 1,000 marks, 10 per cent.; .second 1,000 marks, 11 per cent., 
rising progressively to GO per cent. 

6. Corporation Tax .—\ companies,’ income-tax. Exemptions, public 
bodies and charitjea. Rato, uniformly lO per cent, of net income, w'ith 
progressiva supplement according to pi*oportion of di\ndend to capital, rising 
to 10 per cent, when dividend exceeds 18 per cent. 

6. Capital-Yield Tax.—A tax on dividends and interest. Exemption, 
public bodies. Rate uniformly 10 per ct?iifc. of dividends or interest paid. 
Interest on bank deposits liable. 

7. Estate Tax.—^Is a tax«also on legacies and gifts. Estate tax, exemp¬ 
tions, furniture up to 50,000 marks, and 20,000 marks of estates under 
200,000 marks; rate 1 per cent, on first 200,000 marks, rising progressively 
to 6 per cent, over 2,000,000 marks. Legacy and gifts tax, rates according 
to taxation class of beneficiary, lowest class rate on legacy or gift under 
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20,000 murks, from 4 to 1/5 per cent.; highest class rate, from 86 to 70 
c^t. Hereto sopplomentary rates according to-beneficiary’s propert;|W^h- 
dition. ^ 

8. property Tax (Besitsaieuer ).—permanent triennially assossed-tax on 
increment of wealth. Exemption, increment of under 6,000 marks where 
all property is under 20,000 marks. Rate^xin first taxable 10,000 marks, 

1 per cent., rising progressively to 10 per cent, where incremliat exceeds 
500,000 marks. / ^ 

/' 

The Erzb%i*ger Financial Eeform contained a u’^mber of other 
meainres, mostly amendments or increases of/listing imposts. 
Moat impen-tant from yield viewpoint is the S^Ics Tax' (Urn^satz- 
8tet(er), levied on all turnovers and on the prices of luxuries 
and of a large number of the more ex]>ep^ve necessaries. Tlie 
rate for hixnries.is 15 per cent., otherwi^j IJ pt^r cent. Another 
measure was a Land Piircliase Tax 5 /-4 per cent, on the value 
of all real property passing hands, right to States ami mnni- 
cipalities'to irn]X)se a fiutlier 2 pe^^'^ent. 

In the Emergency T;evv and / .e Income Tax radical amend¬ 
ments have since been made as/i. result of the inn.jlion, which is 
the cause, as it is the efV(^ct,t of Ihree-qnarters r>f dermany’s 
present financial deinorali.sation. T>ice and value levels have 
been deranged beyond recognilion. On Jaimarv Tst, 1020 , the 
wholesale commodities index was 1 .OR.-l TIOO immediately before 
the war), and on May 7th this year v\ as actually 1,428.^ Pro]X‘r(y 
values rose accordingly. A Boiir'ie index shows that between 
SeJ^tember l.^t, 1010 , when Eivi>erger's taxation scdannes were 
being laimohed, and January Slh, 1021, tlio sum qnedations of 
twenty-five, typical stocks rose from 5,121 to 15,724. Uie rise 
since^lOll has, of course, been mn<;h greater ; in fact, the majority 
of the leading industrial stocks, nfuninally 100 marks, are to-day 
quoted betw^een 400 and 700, and sfune slocks fetch over 1 , 000 . 
Even non-payers of dividends have cyperienced this rise, because' 
the liquidation value of their assets in the present bad currency 
largely exceeds their capital. Land has risen since 1014 from 
four- to eight-fold in value, and the greater part of this rise, like 
the greater part of the inflation, has taken place during the past 
two and a half years. The |>nces of materials have risen much 
more. Coal to-day costs just twenty times its price of 1914 : and 
pig-iron at its maximuiii of Ma,y, 1920, since wlien it has fallen, 
costs thirly times as much. Official salaries and wages heave risen 
about eiglitfold—considerably less than private earnings. 'Natur¬ 
ally, the State’s expenditure increase»d by leaps. But the yield 
from the great property taxes did not rise^ The Emergency T^evy 

' r 

(1) From tliP FrnnhfurUr ZrHuntifi Tiulov. Owing <0 ina^i^tnum pricing of 
Food and Holding, the cost; of living has pi.H^n Icmk, reaching a maximum 924 
on lat January, 1921, Rince when it hae dropped to 880 (May). 
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Ito-provided for assesanient at the values of December Slst, 1919; 
thlfc^ar Increment of Wealth Tax for assessment at the value# 
of fW^e*30tb, 1919. The taxes were not collected i^romptly; 
and ira^nediately after the later of the above assessment dates 
l>egan the greatest of all uj^ard movements in prices and values 
—the rno^^eiit accompanying the heavy drop in RSchsmaxk 
exchange wicli kK>k place in January and February, 19*20. As 
result, fhe pl|te, while getting nominally the expeqj#cl* yield, is 
getting far leRs^^h^r^thf‘ expected real yield; in other words,-the 
taS^payer as debtm^ias been relieved of a great part of his burden, 
ap»mortgagors and m, other debtors always are relicAted by currency 
depreciation. TTiuh^^he Emergency Levy a rich citizen nfust * 
surrender 65 per centMl^ll his wealth exceeding 6,000,000 marks, 
alter*j>aying progressive^jising rates on this first six millions. 
That is, hf'. must pay 6,5(^l^00 marks out of 10,000,000 marks, 
and keep only 3,500,000 nia^s. Bub as the realisable value of 
bis fii’operty since December^019, has risen at least tlireefold, 
he, while paying 6,500,000 rnark^y^eeps *23,500,000 marks. Under 
the still severer War Increment Wax. no citizen could under any 
< ir<'iinistaiu*es retain more than 1V2,000 marks of wealth acquired 
during the war. Having acquired 10,000.000 marks between 
1013 and 1910, a war-proliteer was required to transfer 9,828,000 
marks to the Stak'. That such a tax could have been collected 
no man (except the Rfxnalists whom Herr Erzberger fooded) ever 
helievcMl. But the need for methods of eva.sion did not ari^e: 
the inflation, with its values rise, aiitomaticalTy save^l the t^- 
payer all trouble. The State, indeed, gets its 9,828,000 marks, 
but 20,000,000, probably 30,000,000, marks of war profits are left 
in the profiteer’s pocket. Similar was the effect of the revokition 
in values on all such taxes as were not collected at once. 

The result for the State as creditor w^as very bad. (The State, 
however, gained on the capital account through the corresponding 
watenng of the puldic debt.) In 1919 the Emergency Levy 
seemed a formidable impost, which would indeed ruin many 
citizens, but which w^onld have the advantage of setting State 
finance on its legs. The cxfwctcd 45.000,000.000 seemed so large 
ihat Herr Erzberger, who had wnthout it balanced on paper his 
Budget, earmarked the wdiole sum for reduction of debt; and, 
in fact, it would have paid off half the funded debt, which at 
close of the financial year 1919 stood at 80,988,000,000 marks, 
to-day the real yield of the Emergency Levy is shrunken to a 
trifle. Its coll(X!tion ha^s not ruined anyone; and its whole yield, 
if collected at once, w’^ould not meet the deficit of 1920 alone. 
The plan for devoting the levy to debt reduction has therefore 
been aba.ndoncd ; and the tax has hetm amended in order to yield 
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moiiay more rapidly for current aims. As an alternative 
forced loan, for which (when Finance Minister) Dr. Wirth^^e 
President of the Eeichsbank, HeiT Havenstein, and niany/^^iher 
authorities stood, the collection of the levy has been acce^rated. 
Instead of payment in tlhrty or fifty annual instalments/a third 
of the total amount, according to an amendment of t^,6 year, is 
to be paid before the end of 19*21. That this one-th4d is 6eing 
paid ^xitho^t diflSculty, whereas two years bacl^he jlayment 
yearly of a tfiirtietli or a fiftieth was all that ^vasy'Spectcd, sliows 
how Very far the currency decay has relieved ^^^xjwyera. With 
Income Tax the Government has been obligej: to proceed in the 
opposite direction. The inflation rapidly ^it up nominal, but 
not real, incon,ies; and as the original ra^were highly progres¬ 
sive they soon btHcame unbearable. Ife^e last winter the Trrcoine 
Tax law was amended by reductiony? the rates on all incomes 
under 200,000 marks. An income/of 24,000 marks, which is 
to-day ofily a good working-class^ncome, pays 10 i>er cent, in¬ 
stead of the 20*67 i>er cent. oiAhe original law; an income of 
40,000 marks 17*12 per cenl./nhJi^ad of 25*12 percent.; and so on. 
Had the inflation, the price-rise and the rise in incomes continued, 
such'alterations of the taxation laws must have continued in¬ 
definitely ; and there would have l>een less than no chance of ever 
getting the financial muddle straight. 

Luckily, in addition to the practical suspension of inflation 
and to the cessation of the price-rise, there are other factors of 
ho{^. Altliongh ^Firzberger’s reform oaunot at best bring the 
State more than a fraction of the ex]>ected proportion of citizens’ 
real Vealth; it is not such a 1 ):k 1 failure as it seemed a year ago 
to bQ A year ago it was j)redic.ie<l tliat even the estimated 
nomhial yield would not be realised. This view has been falsifie<f. 
The yields of nearly all taxes are increasing, and in most cases 
they materially exceed the estimate. In 19*20 receipts from all 
sources were actually 37,700,000,000 marks more than in 1919. 
Up to the end of September, 1920—that is, for the first half of 
the financial year 19*20—receipts from all sources were only 
10,700,000,000 marks, or a.l>out a fourth of the estimated receipts 
of the whole financial year. After that there was a rapid increase. 
In October receipts rose to 2 milliards, and in March to 7 mil¬ 
liards. In the whole financial year the Emergency Levy yielded 
5*8 milliards rnor*e than was estimated, the Sales Tax 600 millions 
more, stamp duties 1*3 milliards more, the Railway Traffic Tax 
800 millions more. Coal Tax about 200 millions more, Tobacce 
Tax 9(X) millions more, Liquor Taxes 600 millions more, ani 
export duties (the so-called‘Social Export Levy of May 10th, 
1920) 1*1 milliards more. The Income Tax yielded the large 
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■ 8, Emergency Levy 9,336,000,000 

K) marks. War Increment of Wealih 
and Incremetit-of-Income Tax 
as made it possible in preparing the 
le yield from all the recurring taxes 
920. Naturally the increased yields 
y an outcome of the inflation. But 
contention that ErijiJerger’s taxes 
and traffic, and that therefore the 
I received. 

shows a material improvement tf>ver • 
Budget balances, as^did the Budget 
6,202,674 marks. .Last year there 
i at all; this year the extraordinary 
)8 marks, which is 40,867,946,231 
marjfs less man lasi year, aW there is extraordinary i^venue of 
10,656,468,118 marks, so thaiv^e amount to be raised by loan 
is only 33 milliards, or a mere A30,000,000 at present exchange. 
But in addition is the railway d^mcit*of 12J milliards, the supple¬ 
ment already mentioned to occuf«ition costs, and finally Bepara- 
tions; in all, as stated, jirobably 100 milliard marks. This appar¬ 
ently vast sum, at present exchange £400,000,000, is the subject 
of the new Financial Beforra. 

A general programme, without details, was presented to the 
Beichstag on the 1st of this monHi. In the forefront stands Jhe 
Coal Tax. Here Germany has a resource wliich the former 
Minister of the Treasury, Herr Gotbein, and many, other*good 
authorities, hold should have been taken advantage of long ago. 
The Coal Tax was first imposed in 1917; it is at the rate of 
20 per cent, on the selling price of coal; and, owing to the rapid 
rise in prices, its yield has greatly increased—from 413,000,000 
marks in the first year (August, 1917, to March, 1918, only) to 
1,354,300,000 marks in the financial year 1919, and 4,670,000,000 
marks in the financial year 19*20. For a year pa«t coal prices 
have been priR’-tically stable. In 1914 the best Buhr coal cost 
13i marks i:)er ton, m\ January, 1st, 1920, 109 marks, and on 
April Ist last S55 marks, having been raised only by a few marks 
since May, 1920. The tax therefore amounts to about 50 marks 
a ton. At 256 marks, however, German coal (which is maximum- 
priced by the Fcjderal Coal Union and the Ministry of Industry 
jointly) is about 200 marks cheaper than coal in the world-market. 
J)r. Wirth’s policy is to let the price gradually rise to world- 
market level, and to expropriate the extra receipts for the Btate. 
Bone immediately, were it practicable, this measure would raise 
the tax from 60 to 250 marks a ton, and would raise the yield 
VOL. ox.. N.S. L* . 
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from 4J to about 22 milliards of marks. In fact, the Coal 
ak>ne would go near to covering the fixed Beijaiations pp.yn^^t. 
The condition of industry will not allow of such a sudden^ise, 
and, further, the Government has pledged itself to a difFfrential 
price in favour of the domestic oonsumec, though why tluv^omestic 
consumer, who gets his dwelling practically for nothing is tp be 
favoured is hard to say. The general ix>licy of the kfSt inonihs, 
thanks largefi^' to Dr. Wirth, has been against th<^ld system of 
doles,.exemptions and subsidies; in the new^hyget the railway 
deficit, a dole in veiled form, has been rediuy^^ by 0 ‘milliards, 
8 ruilliards have been cut out of the bread pj/;:o-chcai)ening suU- 
sidies, and through the freeing from vState Qjmtrol of butter, milk 
and eggs, and Ulso of certain kinds of irji^Siid steel, tbe era of 
more or less freedom of trade has beou^estored. 

The next item in the Financial J^'form will be laxation of 
property., This the new Cabinet li/s promised, hut beyond the 
statement that the Estate Dutv/^^vhich is also a Tjcgaey and 
Gift Taxt will be amended, no fen has lieen divulged. Several 
plans are under consideration, jfid probably moie than one will 
be adopted. (1) To re-assess tlie Emergeru-y Tiovv and the War 
Tnci'ement of Wealth Tax u]x>n the increased nominal valiu* of 
pro]:>erfy to-day. By this means the yields could probably b(», 
trebled without making the real burden Ireavier than Erzberger 
intended. A Socialist plan is summarily to double the levy; but 
this plan is impracticable, as nothing more could he eolleeted' from 
jiiefe holders of State Loans and otl»or fixed-interest securities, 
who [lave not participated in the new inflation-wf'allh. (2) To 
exact a direct tribute from the industrie.s by means of ^raxation 
Syndibatos. The j>lan is to fuse, merely for taxation )>ur}>oses« 
and to make collectively responsible for paynunit, all tlie indi¬ 
vidual concerns in a particular industrial branch. This scheme 
has its source in the “Plan Indu.stj'v “ (Planumischajl), under 
which all-German syndicates were in any case to ho compulsorily 
formed for purjK)se8 of joint control, efficient production, piice- 
fixing, and bo on. The “Plan Industry** came to an end after 
the coal, iron and pota.sh coinpul.sory syn(licate.s were formed; 
and its only friend in the new Cabinet, the Minister of Tlecon- 
structiou, Walther Pathenau, has declared that at the present 
juncture no such general reorgaivisatiorj of industry can be under¬ 
taken. The Taxation Syndicate plan has the advantage that it 
would facilitate the direct bearing by industries of the 26 per 
cent, on exj>orts, and would free the State from nearly half the 
Reparations liability. (3) T/> compel tlie mortgaging of real 
property, also perhaps the raising of mortgage bonds J)y ijidustrial 
concerns, the mortgage and bond money to be transferred to the 
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Sj^tate, This plan is practicable; like all debts expressed in the 
currency, German mortgages and bonds have shrunk^ 
to S&action of the original burden ; and, as the private creditor 
has no^hance of being recompensed, it is only fair that the gain 
should^be transferred froji tlie debtor to ^he State. (4) To 
establish^tate co-ownership of industrial and commercial under- 
takifSgs. iWjblic com}>anies would be compelled to increase their 
eapitalftsation^fjn a fixed ratio, and the new stocks or^hares w^ould 
belong to the ft*^.)uj|lic. In Hungary this has already been done 
bt the inuch-adv^S^tisod M. Hegediis, wlio has compelled a l5 per 
cent. incTeaso of ^pitalisjition. The n(?w Socialist Minister of 
Industry, Herr Ixcrart Schmidt, has expressed himself for •this 
plan : the German he savs, already shares .in the Beichs- 

banle’S profits; the S\\>^isli State shares in the profits from 
mines: why should n<ii the ^principle be universally applied? The 
obstacle is that State co-ownership means partial State control, 
and that is contrary to the ji^jsent tendency, which is*rather to 
transfer hiireaiK'ratic control f^hts over industrial concerns to 
practical business men, 1 ^ 

Until these schemes have lieen elaborated their yield to the 
Slate is entirely conjectural. Prohaldy any of them would yield 
far more than the Reparations sum, given general prosperity, 
’riie yield from the new indirect taxation announced i.s also con¬ 
jectural. Announced arc’ : a reform of the State brandy mono¬ 
poly, :in increase of the taxes on boor, tobacco, sugar and chemical 
sweetf'nors; aiid, possibly, the creation of a sujrar-refining mo«o- 
poly. SugiW is now the only food product entirely controlled by 
the State. J'inally is ex|>oeted a drastic increase the ?lales 
1’ax, probably from 15 to 30 per cent The yield of this kix in 
is (‘stimated at 5,100,000,000 marks, and its donbling would 
probaidy injure biisinCvSS in the articles and products taxed ; but 
it is estimated tliat the yield would be increased to at least 
8 milliards. If the new Gabinct fulfils its undertakings to abolish 
entirely the t’ood and railway subsidies, a further gain of about 
20 milliards is in sight. 

The refusah so far, to recognise thal tlie currency is not going 
to be restored to its gold parity* is the cause not only of these 
rninotis subsidites, but also of financial weakness in a dozen other 
domains. Tndiroat taxes, wJjere fixed by measure or weight, are 
all far lower tlian counterbalances the lost buying power of the 
mark. Thus tht* beer tax has been raised only from 2T2-4’20 
iniirl\H (according to strtuigth) per hectolitre to 10*0-12*50, marks, 
hr an increase of from threefold to fivefold, though the mark 
is at a fifteenth of its old value, or (to take a fairer standard of 
ineasuremenfS though iudustrial wages have risen tenfold. Owing 
. D* 2 
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to this, coupled with the fall in oonsiimpfion (which is no resrft 
oi the tax), the beer tax, which in 1913 yielded 124,800,P00^1d 
marks, in 1920 jdelded only 144,900,000 paper marks, pnPw)ut 
10,000,000 gold marks. The spirits tax has b^n n^inally 
increased fivefold, iioin 29‘1 marks to 164 mai'ks a mctolitre; 
in gold, therefore, tlie tax is only a third of what it wm, and the 
yield has fallen from 203,500,000 gold marks tOjf^80,^00,000 
paper, or'liv000,000 gold, marks. On wines othypif than cham- 
pagTiq, there was no tax in 1913: the champjfgn^ax of 3 marks 
a bottle then yielded 10,700,000 gold marks y^o-day the cham- 
]>agne tax has merely been quadrupled—that^'s, in gold reduced 
to riearly a fourth—and the yield has “risei^to 61,200,000 paper 
marks—that fallen to* 4,000,000 gold/nfarks. Tlie ne.w all¬ 

round wine tax of 20 |x;r cent., hcing/lm the sound ad valorem 
principle and therefore .indeix^ndeut of the inflation, yielded 
581,600,000 marks. The sugar Ijuk has l)een raised only <from 
12'3 marks a doiible-<*entner (on^pnth metric ton) to 14 marks; 
at the latter rale the yield is 1® .GOO.OOO fxiper marks—that is, 
about 10,000,000 gold iiiaik^^. (TIio Clovcinment is raising the 
sugar and some other indirect taxes; but it still hesitates at the 
necessary step of raising all indirect taxes to their old gold 
incidence. Were this ]x>licY systcninlically carried through, and 
applied also in various domains where tlui unfruitful ])rice-restric- 
tion system still prevails, the whole Cierman financial trouble 
(giren again a reasonable proipority) \v<nild be solved. 'From 
th# housing resource alone could he collected the wliole Repara- 
tions^sim?. Taxes on dwelling.s are, often with reason*, unpopular. 
Blit Germany’s legally limited rents are, in gold, l(‘ss than a' 
tenth'of the rent.s of 1911; they arc at most 130 j)apcr marks for 
every 100 gold marks of the ]>ea<'e rents, with the result that, as a 
Berlin official ref-K-ut admits, the citizen who formerly paid one- 
fifth or one-sixth of Ids income for rent now pays one-twentieth 
or even one-thirtieth. As at tlie same time a permanent tenant- 
right has been created by law, this means that the dweller has 
been presemted with the house-owner’s interest. Why all classes 
should he expropriated indiscriminately by an indebted State 
needs no exjdanation ; hut that) ha.ving c\p?oj)riated the house- 
owner class, the indebted Stat-e should generously transfer the 
plunder to another clas.s i.y explained only by the particular weak¬ 
ness of all German r>ost-Revolution Cabinets—their desire to spare 
the most numerous classes and the more effective voters. A 
remedy in this matter is not likely. A Bilk now before the Reichs¬ 
tag confirms the present system, forbids the house-owner to raise 
rente higher than will cover his house-administration expenses, 
house taxes and interest on mortgages, and therefore hands over 
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*1^ the tenants the invest on the money which the landlord has 
inS^ed^ himself. • 

W^e Germany entirely to abandon the fiction that a paper 
mark\ the same thing as a gold mark, and the almost as absurd 
fiction That some day thetpai)er mark will be reconverted into 
a gold nSbk, her State finances would be by no means beyond 
restoratioi^\ According to reliable estimates, the yield from direct 
and indirect’^axoB could be at least doubled. Tlu^Reichsbank 
and the Reich^:iriichaftsrat have both not only abandoned*the 
latter fiction, bulUiave declared that restoration would be un¬ 
desirable.’ Stability not improvement, of tlie tnark's forfign 
exchange and of its^J^ome buying jxjwer is what is needed; an 
“improvement'* woiflif do more harm •than gogcT, would in no 
wayl'epair the autoruatic iQpnfiscatiou of certain classes w^hich has 
proceeded since 1914, and would derange home business and 
e.xix)jt trade—the only serioiis trade crisis since the Ttevolution 
took place in the summer of !iQ20, after and as direct result of, 
the rise of the mark’s exchanged) 200 per cent, above its lowest 
level. Further, the currency cleAy f:as reduced the funded and 
floating debts, which on March !.Ust last .were together 
2(>t,803,000,000 marks to around 17,Gr)0,(K)0dKH) marks in gold, 
or only tigold 5880,000,000, so tliat the real German debt is little 
bigger than that of Knglaiid before the uar, and the burden of 
interest for thi.s debt is only about £40.0t)0,000 gold, or 13s. 4d. 
a- head. Naturally, this does not mean that .Oermany is iif a 
flourishing condition ; in relieving herself'as a Slate by currency 
rlegTiidation.'slie has alst) expropriated Jier bond-liolderii, aud*can- 
uot oxjxx’t to gain much more taxation out of this class. Wore 
tjje State only equally nitldess with the large classes which"liave 
gained from the inflation, its financial troiddes would speedily 
come to an end. 


EoFUUiT Oro/jrr Lono. 



THK AUSTRIAN QUESTION. / 

I. ThK JIkVKRSION of THK ifABSHl RO EMPlRy*^' 

In place of the Eastern Question—though this, UK)^as not yet 
been solved^^ut has merely lallen into the hackgrimnd—Europe 
is nW troubled by a- new problem: the Afts^an Question; a 
problem which is far more imj>ortant and more dangerous 
thap the Eastfern Questioji, owing to tlie central situation 
Austria and its distinctly higher value for Jfairopean civilisation. 

The Austrian yi)iiestiunMoes not only <latf‘ irom after the war 
—as might be supposed, since it has only been discussed of 
late—but from long before. Arising out of Ihe varied ethnical 
composition of the llahshiirg Km|)ire, it tirst came into notice 
at the moment in which the na^nil principle was [>roinii]gated 
in Europe, namely, in 1848. jrhis year and the following one 
saw Austria visited with iifi iifct grave crisis, and its existence 
seriously called in question, b’njm tliis time onwards tht: 
Austrian problem has mwer been (mtircly out of the [)olitical 
[)er8pective, corning more or less mio the lorcgnjimd of tlie stage 
according to the exig^mcies of political ct)mbinationh; but up to 
the war it had never oi'euj'ied suidi a prominent position in the 
foreground as the iCastern Question. 

There were two reasons for assiLMiing it si> liiimhit? a part in 
comparison will) other political piol)lei)is : in tin: fiirsl f>Iace, it 
was not vet snOiciemlv l ipe hir ad ion or diseiission ; for tlie 
Habsburg Em])!re, the l)reak-n]> of wliidi had hemi foretold 
early as 1848, and again in and ISfUJ. slanved it.self to 

|K>.sse.ss a stronger vitality an<] [) 0 \\er of n-sistanee than, owing t*) 
its delicate conslinction, .-till further eomplieat^ai by its dual 
character, had been e\i>e<’tcd, anil even, in many cases, hof>ed. 
Hesides, international dipfomatie tact forbade the open discussion 
of how the heritage was to be divided v\ liile Idirope’s rich aunt— 
for it was as sncli that the Monarchy was regarded—was still 
alive; all the les.s so, since .she gave no signs of preparing for 
death—w© have but to recall the Congress of Hcrlin and the 
annexation crisi.s—but displayed, on the contrary, a vita lily which 
must have snrf>ri‘v(?d everybody. I)is<Tetjon was therefore desir¬ 
able, and sf> for the Chancelleries of Europe, officially at any rate, 
the Austrian Question did not exist. 

Dnofficiaily, on tlie contrjtry, it wa.s all the more passionately 
diBCussed, especially arnorrg those wdjo had exfiectfations of the 
rich heritage, and from cupidity and impatience could hardly 
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S^ait for the decease of its possessor. This was the case within 
atiS^ell^as without the frontiers of the IVTonarchy. , 

WS^hin the frontiers it was the case to a greater or less extent 
of aliMhe nations which inhabited it, all of which were either 
speculE^g on tlie creatio|i of national States of their own—for 
instance^he Magyars, Czechs, Poles, Croats, Slovenes and Serbs 
—or longing to be unite<l with those of the same race beyond 
the border—Tor instance, the Germans, Poumaniang^Italians and 
Ituthenians (Ukrainians). • 

* Beyond tlie yfi^ow and black frontier posts there w’ere, how¬ 
ever, the Jieighl)a% States, who promised them-selves rich spoils 
from the partition o[ the Monarchy, and inspired by this 1io|>e* 
kept uj) ail aniinatAl exchange of ideas with their co-nationals 
insule Ausiria-Hungarv. Moreover, all of the'neighbour States 
clieiishod this hope; above all, the Serbians and Italians, w^ho 
coulfl hardly restrain their impatience, and hence betrayed, on 
every opportunity liow ]>assionately they longed for the end and 
the partition of the ^^o^archy. In the case of the Italians it 
was dtnibly conspicuous, and^foSth# Austrians doubly wounding, 
since tliosr* who wvro eager to grasp their property were, after 
all, officially their ailies. Russia and Roumania w'ere better able 
to bridle tlicir greed for the TTabsburg possessions. Even Ger¬ 
many had designs on those : but only a fairly small portion of 
the population desired, like the other neighbours, to bring about 
(he <Tissolufi<m <*f the Monarchy,.namely, the Pan-Germans, vho, 
like the Italians and Serbs, made no secret of their hatred •and 
impatience* Tlu' majority of the Germans of the Empire did 
not cherish this wish, hut were ready to be punctually on the 

•spot and put in their <*laims so soon as Austria’s deaWi-knell 
should sound. 

All these heIghhours witli ex]>ectationa kept up a more or less 
intf^nsivi piiipaganda. within the frontiers of the Monarchy, so 
tliat a whole swarm of ditTerent irredentisms were working under¬ 
ground like moles in this lia]iless Empire: Italian irredentism 
in Southern Tyrol and tlu* Adriatic provinces, Serbian in Croatia 
and Soiitliern Hungary, Roumanian in Transylvania and the 
Bariat, Russian in Galicia, and Pan-German in all the larger 
German cities, espoidally iit those of Northern Bohemia, but also 
in Graz and Ttuishruck. 

All these native and foreign aspirants to the heritage of the 
Habsburgs obvif>nsly did not consider that the partition of the 
Monarchy was a- partKmIarly difficult matter. It w’as only neces¬ 
sary to arm oneself with their etlwiographical maps and separate 
the EmpirP into its national component parts according to them. 
This was on the whole (piite easy, and indeed the only right 
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do, for Buob a oonglpmeration 

Hungary represented could not h(^ to justify its existence, si^ 
among the modexii "States it was like an erratic block whidb upset 
the uniform arrangement of Europe according to the prin^le of 
nationality, and must therefore be sjbattered. Moreow, 
would-be heirs of the Habsburg Empire were thus ^ no loss 
for a moral cloak for tlieir designs which enabled them effectiicly 
to disguise ^eir greed : they pointed to the incessant national 
conflicts whi^ raged tlimiiglicail the Monart^iy and endangered 
the peace of Europe, and declared that an en^must at last bfe 
put to this bitten and everlasting quarrelling; Ipt that this could 
«only«be made i.x)ssibl€ by a thorough separation of all the nations 
inhabiting the .Empire—aj)d hence by an ojt-and-out partition 
of the Monarchy.* 


IT. The N.-XTioNTAii PRTXciriiE. 

• * 

The key to tlie solution of tlie problems of |>artition was to be 
the national principle. Seldom has any jK)litical dogma worked 
so much mischief as this ontf. rt was a regular Pandora’s box, 
which, once open, scattered its contents, pregnanf with destruc¬ 
tion, throughout the world, and on every side called forth unrest, 
strife and destruction. And tl)is mischief was all the more wide¬ 
spread in that the dogma of nationality had something so specious 
about it, and for tliis rt^ason was able to hypnotise not only tlie 
masses, who are ejisily carried away, but even educated minds. 
Nothing, indeed, could seem more just or natural than a division 
and grouping of all States according to their national character. 
Only the more far-sighted and independent minds recognised that 
behind* this dogma was concealed an appalling danger, not only** 
for Eiirojie, but for the whole world; tliaf a tyiiiiiiugligning and 
logical carrying-out of the national principle must of necessity 
and unavoidably lead to a complete overthrow' of the wdiole 
political order of the world, turning everything u])Ride dowm. The 
acceptance of this principle as a political norm must, for example, 
be dangerous for all colonial Powers which had within their 
borders a greater or lesser number of alien peo|)]es; and thu.s, in 
the highest degree, for England and France. It is true that the 
peoples of India, Tndo-China and Africa w^ere as yet too little 
advanced in culture and national consciousness for the national - 
principle to hold good for them; but, owing to. the contagious 
nature of this dogma and the enormous power of resistance 
possessed by the seeds of infection emanfiting from it, it was 
necessary to reckon with absolfite certainty on a time when this 
sowing of dragon’s teeth w*ould bring forth its harvAt, and, as 
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everywhere, produce a rank growth; when all the 
or ;uaore peoples of should rise up agawtilritish rule/^^a^ 
i^t aWky froui the British Empire, What a gigantic conflict 
woul^ben await the latter, and how small would be her chance 
Qf.brin|ang it to a 6ucces|ful issue! And what threatened her 
in IndiaVould also threaten her in Egypt, in tropical Africa and 
the^ape, in the West Indies, Canada and Australia. The same 
tragic f&'te would await France in Algiers, Morocco, ^j^rther India 
and Guinea. * ^ 

•And it is not c^y in the more distant parts of the world,, but 
aJso in Europe, the carrying-out of the national principle 
would lead to confusion and mis<ihief. Leaving Austria-Hungary 
temporarily out of CDnsideration, it would be the* death-knell of 
two^ETuropean States : Switzerland, where the country is divided 
into three nations, and Belgium, where it is divided into two. 
But^even for States which are reckoned to be national unities, 
such as France and England, this princii>lc would entail fatal 
consequences in Europe as well. France piust give up Corsica, 
where the population consists almost exclusively of Italians, and 
Nice, where it is predominantly Italian; by rights also Lower 
Brittany, where dw-ell a million Bretons, and certain provinces 
on the northern border of the Pyrenees inhabited by Basques. 
And in this case England must give up tw^o of her most important 
naval bases—Malta and Gibraltar ; not to speak of Ireland, where 
she is*even now experiencing in Jbhe most painful way the mis¬ 
chievous consequence-s of national fanaticism. 

And now*for Austria-Hungary. In the case*of this Statg the 
•realisation of the national principle did indeed seem to be a 
necessity, so as at last to produce order and peace by segregating 
the quan'elling nations within separate frontiers. This did not 
seem hard to achieve—at least to nationalist fanatics and foreign 
claimants. But anybody who had a thorough knowledge of the 
relations of the nationalities in this Empire—it is true that even 
in the Monarchy itself they were but few in number—must have 
knowqi that this appearance w^as deceitful, and that insuperable 
difficulties lay in the way of a partition which should be both 
just and productive of }x*ace. Fate, indeed, had taken amazingly 
little notice of the national principle, and had woven the nations 
of the Habsburg Empire so inextricably together that in places 
it was absolutely impossible to separate them from one another. 
This was especially the case in Hungary, where out of sixty-three 
counties (Comitatus) there are scarcely three or four in which 
mcffe than one nation is not to be found; where, moreover, the 
majorities am often so small, and the minorities so large, that 
for this reason alone the determination of a national boundary 
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is impoBgible. The Banat, for example—that provihce of Sottth^ 
Bastern Huiigary which lies between the Theias on the west, the 
Maros on the north, the mountains of the Trans\lv;Mii;ui border 
on the east, and the Danube on the south— olTers a regula^ text¬ 
book example of this national medley, with, in round j^mbers, 
260,000 Magyars, 360,000 Germans, 270,000 Serbs, about 
600,000 floiimanians, and in addition, about 20,000 Slo\^Uks. 
And all th^3 peoples—^except in the eastern part, which is in¬ 
habited exclusively by Roumanians—live so fambled up together 
that one village may be German, the next Minp^yar, and the ne!!tt 
Serbian or Roumanian. How can such a /LX)viiioe bh divided 
on the principle of nationality witliont doing an injustice to at 
least two of the four principal nations? •'In the case of the 
Germans, moreover—who actually form the cultured classes of 
tlie Banat—a national union with their mother country is 
absolutely out of the question, .since they are separat-ed fr^m it 
by hundreds of miles. And what the Banat is on a small scale, 
Hungary is on a large scale. • 

In Austria the national diversity is not so great, it is true, as 
in Hungary, since the nations are more homogeneously grouped ; 
but it is all the same great enough to make a cleim-<mt di\ision 
imfKDssible in many areas. This is especially the. case in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, where, notably in the towns, the Germars 
form a considerable minority, and where the geographical con- 
fi^iration of the .country is er^tirely unfavourable to a national 
partition. 

Irp order, to realise tlie danger of the national |Vinciple for 
Austria, we need only glance at Trieste. To whom ought this; 
the greatest commercial fxrrt of the Monarcliy, to belong oi 
rights? The Italians naturally claimed it for themselves, since 
the town was principally inhabited by Italians. But in addition 
to them it was inhabited by 50,000 Rlovenes, and the whole of 
the liinterland was Slovene ; thus it was obvious that the. Southern 
Slav State wliich was to arise on the ruins of the Monarchy would 
also lay claim to Trieste. But s^) equally would the Pan-Germans, 
wliose political war-cry was “Pyom the Belt to the Adriatic.” 

What need of further examples to illustrate the impo.ssibility 
and danger of the national principle in relation to Austria- 
Hiingary? 

TIT. The Partition. , 

And yet this Empire w^as partitioneil. Mr. Wilson arrived 
from a^jross the Atlantic an^ tmjk Mf)on himself the rdle of dic¬ 
tator of Europe. It was the national principle whijjh he invoked 
and proclaimed as the sole doctrine leading to salvation. This 
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alone, as we have demonstrated above, was a matchless piece ol 
folly aiKl infatuation, but especially so in relation to Anstria- 
for we should hardly be doing Mr. Wilson an injustice 
Were w to assume that before taking upon himjself his arbitral 
functiomL lie had not the faintest notion of the excessively com- 
plioeted national relations of the Habsbiirg Empire; and that 
the difttinetion between Slovenes and Slovaks was as unknown 
to him as the gecjgraphical import of Slovenia anff tlie Banat. 
Uid lie not come from a country where even educated men ^’ere 
ijnaware, that Vi^na was in Austria?^ And this was the man 
who held himself capable of [lartitionirig the Habsburg Monarchy ! 
Even if he had un(||?rtaken it with the aid of the national prin- 
eipk-the result, owing to the conditiohe mentioned above, could 
only have been a thing of shreds and patches, and, what is more, 
a glaring injustice: for if this principle was to be taken as the 
rule* it might to have been so for every country, not only for 
Austria, and Hungary fboth in the narrower sense of the wCrd); 
that is, for Switzerland and Belgium, France and Italy, Bohemia 
and Roiiinania. But what did Mr. Wilson do? He handed 
over to the Italians a former German province of Tyrol with 
over 200,000 Gem inns; he did the same with some 300,000 
Slovenes and Croats in the Adriatic provinces. He gave away 
about 400.000 Germans of Southern Hungary to Serbia, and 
created a Roumanian State in which half a million Germans and 
about three times as many Magyars were* to live. But J his 
niastcrpieoi* was iichievedrin the Czecho-Slovak State, the national 
composition of which stands out ae a cnishingly ironical com- 

^mentary on the national principle, and in w^hich three an^a half 
million Germans, one million Magyars, half a million Poles and 
Ukrainians, together with two million Slovaks, were condemned 
to dwell side by side with seven million Czechs, and, wdiat is 
more, as their subjects; nlthongb their total numbers are as 
great ii.s those of the Czeclis, wlio, though they only form half 
the poptdation, none the less play the part of absolute masters. 
The old Habsbiirg Monarchy had, it appears, no right to existence, 
and was laid low because it contained many nations; but on its 
ruins was erected a political body which was nothing inore nor 
less than a new small-scale edition of this despised Austria— 
which comprifuid no less than six nations, and thus, from the 
]X>int of view Of the national principle, had eqfiially little right 
to exist. And this ngw edition was also Immeasurably inferior : 
the old Hahahurg Empire had been the product of a natural 
politico], development, the logical resultant of the given geo- 

(1) An American doctor AddroReed a letter to a Viennese profeARional oollea|TTje 
at Vienna, Oefmany 1 ** 
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gt^pki^, hutorioalt econonde and pBycholqgicai factors ; 
CfochOrSlovak State created by Mr. WiUouy aided by Herr 
Masaryk as prompter, is, on the other hand, a purely art^ffCial 
production, bred in the diplomatic laboratory of St. Gf/main, 
minus any geographical, historical, economic and psycVhlogical 
foundations, lacking in internal cohesion, and only keplf togetJ^er 
by force. If, then, according to Mr. Wilson’s view, the old 
Hahsburg 'Eripire had no justification for its existence, the new 
Czech,State has infinitely less claim. 

It has been sufficiently proved that the hetep.^eneous national 
structure of the Monarchy did not lack vitaliSy, for it survived 
' for almost four centuries, and it needed a four years* war against 
five Great Powers, tw^o small States, and the united efforts of 
the irredentists within its borders to bring about its downfall. 
Had it been so rotten and full of senile decay as we have always 
been givep to suppose, such a long spell of life and such a tcugh 
Tosistanco would have been inconceivable. The future will prove 
—and that, probably, before long—that the Czech State (by the 
grace of Mr. Wilson) does not possess a tenth part of its vitality. 

Even the Jngo-Slav State does not do much'greater credit to 
the laboratory of St. Germain, for it contains at least a million 
Germans and Magyars, and Las liarnessed together two nations 
w-hich have hated each other from of old : the Croats and Serbs. 
A national unity between these two is inconceivable.' 

Finally, so far the Austria 'and Hungary of to-cia}* are con¬ 
cerned, the two cores of the old Empire,,thr y have indeed become 
nationsilly uniform, but they are only rumps from v^hich all the 
limbs have been severed : about four million Germans of wliat 
was once Austria, and at least three million Magyars have been 
torn away from their mother country and wait with longing to 
be freed from a foreign yoke. 

Such is the upshot of the national principle as understood by 
Mr. Wilson, such the work which he has accomplished in company 
with the diplomatists of the Entente at St. Germain. Coming 
from over the t>cean to Europe, ostensibly to bring about peace 
and order, he has gone back over the sea leaving behind him a 
political chaos, and in each of the new States which compose 
this chaos he has left as a christening gift a packet of dynamite, 
which may go off at any moment. He may w'ell be proud of his 
work, for it was, to use the just expression of a Frenchman, 
Senator de Monzic, “the greatest idiocy of the century.” 

(1) A good illuAlration of this is the fact that at an asRcmbly forlho disonssinn 
of the Soxitiiem Slav question in 191C, at which I was present, tlie Croats who 
wore there declared with emphasis, and even with bittrimesfl, that tr>r them there 
were no Southern Slavs; there were only Croats and Serbs; and they must 
therefore decidedly reject tbe common name of ** SoutlMMm Slavs^** 





IV. What NfiiT? 

This ^lly, then, has been acoompliBhed; the Austrian QuestioB, 
far fro^ being solved, has only become yet more entangled, until 
it has i(^ome a Gordian knot which awaits an Alexander. 

The obief culprit has ^t himself out of the mess, but his 
helj^rs now find themselves faced with the difficult task of 
making^good the harm which they wrought under his leadership; 
a task which they feel to be beyond their capacity and before 
which they stand \#thout counsel. What is to be done with*the 
helpless rump whjjJi remains of the Habsburg Empire and bears 
the once proud lilrne of Austria? Deprived of its memlj^ers, ^ 
bleeding from countless wounds, it is absolutely pow^erless to help 
itself,^and is thrown*entirely upon outride aid.. It has sunk to 
the position of a beggar ceaselessly clamouring for alms in order 
to drag out its miserable existence, and has thus become a burden 
to 11 k rest of the world, and makes more and more serious calls 
upon its ix)cket. For this reason alone, if for no other, *the 
Entente must eagerly desire to shake from its back an ever more 
oppressive burden. But it knows ndt how. 

From its own i>oint of view it is easy to. understand that the 
Entente? will not consent to the annexation of Austria to Ger¬ 
many. To France in particular it would be a very mockery if 
Germany were to come out of this catastrophe greater in territory 
and in poj)iilation than she wms before the war. 

But*even in Austria’s int(»rests,* how^ever mush a large number 
of the Austrians may desire it, the annexation would not be 
desirabla. With that short-sightedness and unwisdom which •have 
always been characteristic of the policy of the Austrian Geynans 
from of old, they desire union with a State which, though not an 
utter cripple like Austria, is at any rate itself disabled, and likely 
to be so for some considerable time. What can Germany offer 
Austria? liow' can she, herself almost cnished under an enor¬ 
mous burden of debt, help Au.stria? Financial help, then, the 
latter cannot expect from Germany. Neither can she look for 
any revival of her trade, for Austria is above all an industrial 
State, and hence requires to be connet'ted wnth agrarian States, 
not with a far stronger industrial State like Germany. The 
Danube is Austria’s economic finger-jyost, and it points to the 
East. There lies Austria’s natural economic objective, not up¬ 
stream to the West. If the German-Austrians—though not all 
of them, it is true—were not livpnotised by the sinister influence 
of the Pan-German idea, wdiich they have above all to thank for 
the tragic downfall of the Empire, *they ought to recall the wise 
words spoken by a German whom they are in the habit of 
venerating like.a demigod. It was no less a man than Bismansk 
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who said : “We could have no iitje for German Austria, either as* 
a**whole or in part. A fusion of German Austria with Prussia 
would not result; Vienna cannot be ruled as an apanage from 
Berlin.” / 

The German Austrians ought to noark this, and at ^st give 
up their eternal whimpering for annexation. It is as 1mworthy 
as it is futile. There is, then, here no intention of attacking the 
detenninalicfti of the Entente not to allow this union. But this 
very prohibition lays upon them the duty, Che necessity even, 
of seeing to it that Austria finds another coni^nation, .for alone 
^ it cijnnot exist." But wheroi is it to seek this iombiiiation? The 
answer cannot be difficult : in the ]>Iace where it found it before 
its collapse—With its former countrymen, now the Succession 
States. There is no other s<diition of the terrible dilemma wJiich 
confronts the Entente—a dilemma created for it by its ignorant 
and short-sighted advisers. Eitlier union witli Germany, Jhard 
as that may be fur all three parties—Austria, Germany and the 
Entente—or else a revival of the old F.mpire, naturally under 
quite different conditions suited to the altered flicuinstances. 
As for how this is to be done,' an intelligent reci|>e has been 
given by Aurel C. Pojxjvici. the Tinngarian Boiiman. whose study 
cannot be too strongly recommended to the I’ntente diplomatistfl. 
It is called Die vereirdqten Stan ten von GrofiS’OsicTreichs (The 
Unite/<i States of Great Austria) (Eeipzig, 1000). and indicates 
as Jtlie only solution of tlie prri.blenis of tlie Habsbnrg Empire 
its conversion into a. federal State <ni a national basis. Ea<*h of 
the t€.n nations of the Empire must work out its own salvation 
accortjing to its national genius ; they should only liave in <*oTnmon 
the army, diplomacy, economic interests, and—tlie ruler: for 
without him the federal State would be unthinkable : the tradi¬ 
tional dynasty would be the strongest l)ond for holding together 
this federation of peoples. Since the appearance of this able and 
deeply thought out work a terrible revolution in political con¬ 
ditions has, it is true, taken ydace, and Po]V)vici’R proposition 
would require a corresponding adaptation and correction : but in 
the main it remains even to-day the only feasible solution of that 
dangerous dilemma, the Austrian Question, the <mly possible 
means of settling it satisfactorily. And to those who may look 
upon the restoration of the old Empire as a mad THopia., may 
we recall a saying of the greatest statesman of,the last seventy 
years, a man who can certainly not be accused of an exaggerated 
preference for Austria—Bismarck. In bis G edanken und 
Erinnerun^cn we find : “I ca*n think of no future acceptable to 
118 for the lands forming the Austrian Empire, in cSsc they are 
destroyed or placed in lasting dependence. What could be set 
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lip in that part of Europe which is occupied from the Tyrol to 
the Bukovina by the Austrian State? New structures erected in 
this area could only be of a permanently revolutionary kind.” 

Let ft?e Entente diplomatists who are now uncertain what to 
do remember this wise sayfng. And with it a second, far older 
sayi^, which has, however, as much force nowadays as seventy 
years ago, that of the Czech historian, Palacky—a Czech, be it 
noted 1—“If Austria did not already exist, it would Ifh necessary 
to*create it.” This^)ronouncement has since become a “winged 
word ” and has aM ays been quoted by various statesmen each 
time that the exisnbnce of the Habsburg Empire* seemed to^ be 
threatened afresh. Jt has thus become a veritable political 
coinyianp]acre, and it is only as such that the ijdherents of the 
national principle and the enemies of Austria will regard it, 
ridiculing everyone who repeat.s it and taunting him wdth trying 
to kitidle a burnt-ont fire. But do not let this be a stumbling 
block; it is inevitable to refer to this saying in si)eaking of the 
Austrian (Question, for it is the only true answer to this question, 
the exact formula for its solution ; "and thus, even if it has to 
be repeated a thousand times, it will remain the alpha and omega 
of the whole prol)lem, and the Ccterum cemeo of everyone who 
considers it w^ithout prejudice and wdth knowledge of the subject.' 

t 

t V. Aitstkia EnsDmvA. 

• • : 

Palacky s dictum has for its part met w'ith full acceptance in 
file European Chancelleries; it has acliieved the f>ositioiw>f a 
}>olit:ica1 axiom, and even Italian statesmen such as Crispi and 
Bninialti have used if as such, though certainly not with honest 
intent. It was notably in E'nince and England that the main¬ 
tenance of 1b(' Hab.^^biirg Empire was held to be of im^Kirtancc: 
not for sentimental reasons, nafurally, but from very weighty 
practical considerations. For could there have been a quieter 
or more harmless Great Power than the kindly Habsburg Empire, 
w^hich IcKiked on with folded arms and a friendly smile while 
the other Powers divided the world between them, and in the 
concert of EurojH' always played u|K)n the dulcet flute—and that 
pianissimo? Neither h’ranoe nor England needed to anticipate 
the slightest interference wdth their colonial interests and plans 
from this quarler^or any tra.de competition in the w^orld’s markets' 
cither. Moreover, for England in particular she had been for 
many decades the best natural ally in the case of a Eiisso-British 
conflict: while for France it was itnportant that she should be 

(l)Soo my urlicle “The Nutional Coudicl in Auetna-Huiigary ” in 2Vic 
/2etH<'ie (Oototifsr, laOl). 



upb«M, for the reason that her downfall must have as its conee* 
q^ence the annexation of her Getman-Bpeaking provinces to ihe 
German Empire. Even the French alliance with Bussia, the 
bitter enemy of the Habsburg Empire, was not likely t<^deceiye 
France in this respect; this is clear fi&m Deschahers pronounce^ 
ment of fifteen to twenty years ago, referring to Anstria-Hur^^jary 
as the foundation-stone of European equilibrium, which must 
not be shakSn. 

And yet ten or fifteen years later this fSundation-stone tea# 
shaken; in fact, blows were rained upon it uijfd it was* shattered 
intq fragments. And it was France and England who did this I 
Why ? Had their views as to the necessTt]^^ of the maintenance 
of the Habsburg. Empire changed so fundamentally in the mean* 
time? It would seem so, but one might not be going far wrong 
if one were to assume that they did it unmllingly and ogainH 
their beUer judgment: no doubt because they thought thSt in 
doing so they would bring about the dow’nfall of Germany by 
depriving it of its strongest ally, and because for this purpose 
they needed Italy’s help, as a condition of, which the latter 
insisted on the aiinihilation of the Habsburg Empire. 

But the work of annihilation w’as liardly accomplished when 
they realised with terror what an unspeakable folly they bad 
wrought, and what unavoidable difficulties confronted them. 
There has never been any lack in England of clear-headed, far- 
seejlng, fearless men who subfnitted the official British policy 
to independent-minded criticism; and on this occasion, too, it 
was uncompromisingly declared by some that the Peace of St. 
Gerrnain was impracticable and stood in need of a thorough 
revision if it was to be lasting. And even before its conclusioii 
Lord Bryce harl protested indignantly against the act of robbery 
by which German Southern Tyrol was to ho bestowed upon Italy. 
But even in France, wliere political events are not as a rule 
considered as coolly and soberly as in pjngland, it was soon 
bitterly realised that the destruction and partition of Austria- 
Hungary was a fateful error. The dictum of a French Senator, 
alluded to above, as to the “greatest idiocy of the century,’* is 
a sufficient proof of this. In England, as in France, it was 
doubtless recognised how true was Palacky's saying, and that 
Austria is a necessity. 

But, if this is recognised, why hesitate to act in accordance 
with this siiying? Why is no finger railed as yet towards the 
restoration of the old Danubian Empire? What are London and 
Paris afraid of? Do they fear that Italy, the Czechs, Serbs and 
Boumanians will refuse tlieir consent? They would certainly not 
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fail to do fiOj, but all these States are powerl^s if those on the 
Th^es and the Seine once make up their mindis in earnest. Qr ^ 
is it antagonism for the Habsburg dynasty which holds back the 
W^sterp Powers? It would seem so.^ But nothing could be 
more pi^erse than this. %Have England and France forgotten 
that this dynasty was always the most attached to peace? That, 
in contrast with the Hohenzollerns, it gained its Empire for the 
most pjfrt by peaceful means, through marriage and inheritance? 

Was it not once said, ''Bella gerant alii, tu felix AtLStria rijibe,** 

Did not .the Enmeroi Francis Joseph preserve peace for his 
Empire for nearl* half a century (1866-1914) ?• 'Was he not 
known even abroad as the “Peaceful Emperor” (Friedens- 
kaiser)?^ Is it not^known that his* successor,* the Emperor 
ChaVles, from the earliest days of his reign, eagerly interposed 
in the interests of peace and made constant representations in this 
sens^ to German Headquarters? That it was nothing, but the 
obstinacy and arrogance of the German General Staff, infatuated 
wdth the illusion of a victorious peace, and of the Pan-Germans 
(not the Emperor William and th(^ Crown Prince) which pre¬ 
vented him from making peace, as he longed intensely to do? 

Or is it by chance supposed that if he regains the throne he will 
consent to become a vassal of Germany? There need be no 
uneasiness on this score, for his experience of Germany—"which, 
ill return for his sacrifice of his throne and Empire on the altar 
of loyA-lty to his alliance, only reniles him as a,“traitor”—is wot 
exactly calculated to make this probable. 

Or can if be that it is not practical political considerations 
whicli stand in the way of the restoration of the Habsburg 
Empire, but the secret niaohinations of those intangible sinister 
forces which hold sway behind the scenes of the world-stage and 
from thence pull the threads w’hicli make the puppets dance? 

I mean the freemasons. 

But be that as it may : in any case the Western Powers show 
no inclination to further the restoration of Austria, and have 
even apparently given up their original plan of a “Danubian 
Confexleration”—a pseudonym fpr “Austria.” This is hard to 
understand, for they must long since have recognised that Austria, 
in its present state, represents a political im^x^ssibility : a political 
entity which can neither live nor die, and drags out its existence 
by receiving alm^; in the long run it cannot last, and represents 

(1) This article was already completed when the news arrived that th^ 
Sntente had forbidden tho return of tlie Kabsbnrga. H this be really the case, 
it would only confirm what I have said hercT 

(2) See my trtielo “The Emperor Francis Joseph as a Statesmen” in the 
FoBTNiaHTLY Rbvuiw (July, 1920). 
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Its: Europe •at laige and for the Entente in particular not only a 
burden, but a terrible danger. If the Empire of the Danube is - 
not set up again, there are only two possibilities left for the- 
present remnant of Austria: either it will carry out its union 
with Germany against the will of the (Sntente, or else, by reason 
of the anarchy by which it is constantly menaced owing t^ its 
lack of a strong State authority, it will become a prey of 
Bolshevism,'•which has long been lying in wait for it. Either 
of these posabilities wonld bring the Western Powers face to 
face with the most serious conflicts. And sipce they' naturally 
wish to avoid this, they must think how to put an end to the 
present position in Austria, But there are only two ways to do 
this; the restoration of the old Danubian Empire, or a complete 
partition. It is obvious that the latter would give rise to a 
violent quarrel over the spoils .imong all Austria’s neighbours, 
and no turther comment is needed. Thus the situation w^iich 


faces the Western Powers resolves itself into the fateful question : 
a restoration of the Habsbnrg Empire or a new war? The choice 
can surely not be hard. 

ThKODOB V(i\ SoSN’dSKV. 


TranMed by C.^turrinf. Phirupr. 




THE REAL POSITION OP SPAIN. 

The Fortnightly Review,^ in the issue of May, publishes, under 
the ytle of **The Class War in Spain,’* from a Madrid corre- 
sponaent, an article which gives a terrible picture of my country. 
It has been written not by a Spaniard, but evidently bf a*foreigner 
not sufficiently acqiftinted with Spain and the psychology of lier 
l)eople. It consisti of an indiscriminate collection of the most 
s(Ttnbre hyperbolic'lamentations of parliamentarians and pQpsi- 
rnistic philosophers. 

The^state of Spain^lo doubt calls for i*eforms. ^What European 
counTry does not require them ? Spain is now passing through an 
intense^ economic and social cri.sis, as is the case in most countries 
on biith sides of the Atlantic and in Asia to-day. The readers of 
this artic le would have a right to be impressed by the fact that 
Spain, a land of over a hundred and ninety thousand square 
miles, can only reckon ujion 5,500,()<!>() persons to produce useful 
things if he did not remember that out of that area more than 
10 ]>er cent. a)nsi.sts of high and rocky mountain ranges, useless 
for agriculture, but liiding in their depths wonderful mineral 
wealtli assuring Spain’s existence now and for the future. What 
does the author menu by “useful things’*? Does he intend to 
say thht only five millions of Spain’s twenty millions work at Jlll? 
Or is he referring to tlie industrial population alone? If so, w£at 
does he do with the agricultural workers? Perhaps in no other 
(ountry of Europ^^ is there so large a population of persons 
engaged in agricultural labour as in Spain. In fact, according to 
the last statistics (1919), only j>er cent, of the working popula¬ 
tion are engaged in manufacture, while agriculture occupies 
70 |>er cent. This extreme pre]K>nderance of people devoted to 
agriculture over those occupied in industry is what renders th^ 
sixnal problem in Spain above all an agrarian one. 

It is not fail* to speak of queues w^aiting for olive oil in Malaga 
—which is not the centre of thf greatest olive-growing area in 
Enrone—without adding that the scarcity of late years has not 
only neon caused by the bad crops, but by the Government 
measures against ruthless exfxirtation. 

The Spanish workers are under no despotism, nor is there any 
automatic suspension of the jury system and the constitutional 
gnara^ntees, although if has been found necessary to apply such 
emergency measures of iftcent yearstin Spain as in other European 
countries wlfere the agitaior.s have succeeded in making murder 
“automatic” and the sliooting of individual employers, municipal 
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and Government oMcials ^ frequent as to provoke genera! pro** 
;fcest and make repression imperative. The quotation of Zara¬ 
goza as the place where ■‘intellectual syndicalists call not for 
pistols but only for books ” is, to say the least, unlucky. Was it 
not here that the municipal workmei4i, having gone on strike for 
a new rise in their already improved wages, and the electric light 
having given out in consequence, the Town Engineer and volun¬ 
teers whojjiad accompanied him to adjust the arc-lamps on the 
boulevard were shot down in full daylight ^y a cowardly syndi¬ 
calist, who was afterwards found hiding iiiuler a staircase and 
taken by a man with a walking stick? Such*tjriines as these, and 
th&se committed in Barcelona and V«alencia for several years past, 
cannot be tolerated in any civilised c>ountr^. Your correspondent 
does not recount how the Barcelona Syndicate has ended by tyran¬ 
nising the local workmen to such an extent that numbers of them 
have broken away, forming the so-called free Syndicate, tbe^niem- 
bers of*'which have been obliged to have recourse to the same 
means as their opponents in sheer self-defence. When things come 
to such a pass there is but one course open to Government, and it 
will ever be to Sefior Dato’s gh^ry and that of his successors that 
the syndicalist movement all over Spain is being extinguishe<l 
without the oxfKuition of one capital sentence, and this in the 
country wliere tlie revolutionary attitude is supposed to be^ “more 
than justified.” It is ab.surd to again bring up the accusation of 
kvture and evoke tl^e sixjctre of the Citadel of Mt')ntjuich, w hicli 
hkve been refuted vsque ad satudaicni in the Spanish Press and 
Parliament. For there is a Parliament in Spain where free men 
sit and can raise their voice., where several do/.tm Socialist and 
Beptiblioan Deputies not only use, but abuse, tins liberty. < 

There is no right to call the S])anish clusses “a mass of 
neglected starvelings ” ; but is not tlie sjdendid wxtia! work carried 
out by King Alfonso XIII. and his Ministers for the last twenty 
years worth mentioning? This policy has built up a complete 
structure of scKiial legislation, namely : * Creation of tho Institute 
of Social Keforms (1904), ditto of the National Institute of Old 
Age Insurance (1908), laws protecting women and children 
against casualties (1900), Sunday Closing Act (1904), Board of 
Social lieforms (1900), Board of Arbitration and Conciliation 
(1908), Industrial Tribunals (1908), Boyal Decree for the inspec¬ 
tion of labour (1906), law for f^ensions (1908), strikes (1908), law 
for agricultural syndicates (1906), Banks and Kural Savings Bank 
“P6sitos ” (1906), protection to infancy <1904), maximum hours 

(1) JBohtin del Jnftiiluto de neformas Sodalea, Madrid. il/flwwW (a) 
Queniion Soridle en EMpa-yne, Paria, 1910 ; IjEspngne tm X'jC* dActe, 

1913. 
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d^ the mines (1910), l«lv for obn^mction of honBes for 

labonrers (1911), creation of the Ministry of Liatour (1920), and* 
many others. These laws are inspired by a g^eudrous idea: the 
utmost well-being of the humble classes. It is not strange, there¬ 
fore, that Socialists as wejl^s ultra-Conservatives have e<Jiially 
contributed to their promulgation. It honours the originators of 
the ^"fmtituto de Heformas Sociales'' a body formed by pro¬ 
minent men of all political shades in 1908, with tli# object of 
studying and piiblisl^lng all information concerning labour, m 
Spain and »in forekn countries, particularly in its relations 
with capital. All sSiial classes and opinions ar<f represented 
in the Institute, working together with the sole purjwse of im¬ 
proving tbo social ccftdition of the workmen. 1% not this a 
splendid example of liberal policy which openly contradicts the 
statements quoted by the anonymous Madrid eorrespt)ndent that 
Spain “the only surviving des]:>otisin in Western Europe^” that 
it “is a rotting carcass in the last stages of decomjx>sition,” etc.? 
What of the **Instituto Kacional de Prevmon** (National Thrift 
Institute)? It was founded in 1908 fer the i)opuIai‘ old-age in- 
iMirancc and to encourage the organisation of institutes for the 
same object by granting them all the privileges of fiscal exemp¬ 
tions. At the head of the Institute, under the honorary jpre.sidency 
of King Alfonso XIIT., i.s a governing council consi.sting of a 
rresident a[>poinl(?d by the King and fourteen councillors. 

What of the Committee for the l^itcrior Colonisation? It wa* 
founded by an Act of August 8t)th, 1907, as a means lor solving 
the social qiicffetion by intro<incing rules for subdividing priv^^te 
jnoperfcy \\hcro it is refpiired for the benefit of agi'iciiltural 
prggrcps and of tlio rural class. The Minister of Labour rea<i a 
few days ago an important Bill adding some provisions in order 
lo populate the agricultural regions by working tlie micullivated 
soil and by transforming the dry cultivation into irrigated 
cultivation. 

What of the Board of Fmifjraiinn and the Committee for 
irorfemcn’s Scholarships in Foreign Countries? 

Is the author aware tliat the co-operative movement in Spain 
has procluced fonns of institutions with objects as various as 
useful?^ 

We find rural syndientr hanks, cattle insurance syndicate 
societies, co-operative wine societies, co-operative societies for the 
production of sugar, for sale, purchase, irrigation, and many 
others, all protecting the interests of the small landowner. 

To understand their wwking, let vs take the Rural Catholic 

(t) BuUeHn Cff the Bureau of Bconamic wtd ^toded ItUelUgenee, 16th vol. 
third year (International X mitute of Agriculture, Rome). 
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Bank (Syndicate of Cinco-OUvas, Zaragow), wbidi » »l» 
Mutual Cattle htxurance Society. Its object is the mowl and 
"religious interest of the raembers, the framatioB of a rural loan 
and savings bank, the institution of a noiutual cattlo insuralico 
society, the collective purchase of iiir3eds, plants, machines, and 
other articles useful in agriculture; and the instruction of the 
members and their children, including instruction in agricultural 
progress giyen in lectures, by means of experiments and the help 
of.circiilatiiig libraiies. The central institutions for the encourage¬ 
ment of rural credit are the Bank of Spain, the Bank“o| Leo XIII. 
(principally for town \\'orkers), and the MeCtgage Bank (Bahcc 
Hllpotecario), the object of which is to defend small landowners 
against usuryr . € 

The review Faz Social estimated, as far back a.s 3910, the total 
number of social imtitutions gwhuj agricultural credit as amount- 
to one thousand, without including the non-Catholic rural banks 
The filial object of the Bank J^eo XIII. is to assist the 
agricultural and working classes in all their requirements tor their 
work. It extends its ac-tiqn to the whole kingdom and controls 
the business and the individual working value of its rncnibcrs. 
It only grants loans to societies formed by workmen and tJie rural 
banks for a maximum i>eriod of one year Ji't 4 per cent, and 5 per 
cent, interest. 

The most characteristic institurion.s of credit in S|>aiiJ are the 
“Positos,” or communal granaries, founded in the sixtecEth cen¬ 
tury. A law of 1900 provided for Ijansfuniiitig these pdsifbs 
into rural banks and agricultural bunks. It has given excellent 
results, and has put an end to tlie worst features of the so-called 
^‘caeiqulsmo.” According to this law, the Minister of Agriculture 
is charged with the duty of organising mid establishing tlie 
“pdsitos” in such a way that they shall he considered as such 
even if tliey do not restrict thein.selves to loans of seeds, their 
original function, but also advance .‘r^iims of money, acting as 
rural loan and cralit banks, or if they contribute to tlie purchase 
of implement.s, machinery, plants, manure, cattle ]u-e(‘diiig, stock, 
or ajvy other thing useful to agricinture. In brief, there arc one 
hundred farmers' associations* io which are given the name of 
agricultural communities, and 1,275 agricultural syndicates. 
Moreover, the agricultural chambers amount to atK>ut 100, and 
about 1,000 associations regulated by the law of July 8th, 1898. 
Consequently, Spain has about ‘2,500 ugricialtural associations, 
including more than 500,000 small farmf-rs, 

■There are many examples of institutions formed by the em¬ 
ployers in behalf of the working class, such as tlu^ Marques de 
Gomillas,'* the **Compaflia Asturiana,** and the “Fomento 



^ ati old ago pooaion adc} pul>U)C schools lor bojs 

and girls. In Madrid we find '* La Comtractora BeiUfica** whiob 
builds houses for worJanen in the suburb of - ^El PaciSco/* and 
the '*Sociedad Bendfica Espaiiola de Casas Baraias para Obreros y 
Closes Modestas'y Parallol to these institutions are to be placed 
those founded by the clergy ; “The Catholic Club of Workmen/' 
'*SeOuim Socidl*' (Travelling University), etc. 

Your Madrid correspondent harps upon the numbt* df beggars 
he has discovered iiiaMadrid. Were he an Irishman, and shduld 
.1 presume to jud^ certain conditions existing in the slums of 
Uiibliii, lie would So doubt tell me that I did not anderstand and 
could not do so until I looked upon them with Irish eyes. f)ne * 
cannot draw conclusions without a long residencii in Spain, a 
couiftry more difficult to know than most. It is not extraordinary 
that ill times of uuejijplMMiuMit, felt to-day all over Europe, the 
uiiemj)loyed and striker should come in their hundreds to implore 
a charity which is rarely denied them. For in Bt>ain a poor man 
is treated as a brother, not as a being to be shunned and hidden 
away. This evil is not of to-chiy iy Spain, and has been the 
objtxd; of careful study in books; both Government and private 
enterprises are working hard to light mendicity. Madrid is 
already surrounded by a ring of beneticent institutions of every 
kind, from orphanages, ophthahnic hosjdtals, maternity houses, 
and homes for incurables and the aged, to night refuges and 
houses •specially devoted to beggary and street arabs, such a.s “F/ 
Asilo de Santa Cristina,'' Lus .4&/7o,s* del Pardjo'' and El Asffo 
del PilarC* .An interesting institution is our Queen’s Working 
Guild, in which are associated thousands of ladies all over Spain, 
and which in Madrid alone gives yearly more than 50,000 arftcles 
oTclothing, many distributed by her Majesty’s own hands. And 
what we say of the capital of the kingdom in this respect holds 
good with regard to Barcelona, Seville, V-alcncia, Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, and all tlie large towns of Spain. 

The case of Las Hurdaft in the Extremadura region is an ethno¬ 
graphical phenomenon centuries old, not the product of modern 
’ niisgovcrnment, but arising from to|H)g»aphical conditions result¬ 
ing in a life, after all, not far removed from that of tx?rtain peasants 
we. hear talk of in Galway and Foniiaught. It is a part of the 
{^)eninsulu where (lie agrarian |»robiein is circumscribed and olfer.s 
jieculiar economic features. This is a case of voluntary segrega¬ 
tion and an attempt to establish a community on different lines 
from those generally in vogue realised centuries ago. It is only 
f) 06 fiible in a country in w^bich, like fjjiain, the different parts are 
divided one fr^n the other by mountain ranges and coptain large 
expanses of uninhabited and generally unfruitful land. However, 
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many of it« inhabitants^when Migrating Iwbve attested their 

and their objective spirit, making large fortunes and 
founding beneficent institutions. 

Eeepecting taxation, Spain is one of the most lightly taxed 
countries in Europe. In fact, the E(^momic Review of Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1920, shows that Spain pays per capita in direct taxes 
$5*5 and indirect taxes $5*1, as against $58*2 and $29'7 pa& in 
England head of population. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that our Civil Service and even the judges remunerated on a 
lower scale than in other countries. It is xmjust, however, to 
^ spegk of the co\intry as ground down by taxanbn. * • 

The excessive deficit in the Budget (no exception, by the way, 
in modern Europe) is already being solved tfy a complete ^heme 
for the reconstruction of public finance, and the Government have 
taken measures to put into force custom legislation which, though 
of a provisional character, wdll allow Spain, on the expiratum of 
commercial treaties, to stipulate conventions with other nations 
on an equal footing. Together with this financial scheme a vast 
one for public works and raiKvay nationalisation, comprising an ex¬ 
penditure of £200,000,000, has been presented a few weeks ago 
to Parliament. 

The commercial and industrial progres.s of Spain is consider¬ 
able. La liiqucza y el Progreso de Espaha, published last year 
by the “ Banco Urqnijo ” of Madrid, a- very valuable statistical work, 
shj)ws the (levelf.ipuiLfit of Spanish commerce, industry an<l agri¬ 
culture. 

Spain’s mineral wealth rose from 267,000,000 pesetas in 1897 
to 1,^160,000,000 in 1917. The total revenue has increased front 
1,014,000,000 f)esetas in 1902 to 3,017,000,000 in 1919-20. The 
gold reseiwe in the Banco de Espana rose from 567,000,000 
pesetas in 1914 to 2,115,000,000 pesetas in 1919. The Poet Office 
Savings Bank, opened in 1916, has already deixjsile amounting to 
over 75,000,000 |>eHctas. The produce of agriculture has more 
than doubled in value in ten years (1906-16). 

The hydro-electric horse-powers have develoi>ed in Spain in a 
prox)ortion of 125 per cent. Actually about 300,(X)0 electrical 
horse-]x>w'ers are being developed by utilising w^aterfallp. 

3"hese facts, which prove the iriiportance of Spain from the 
economic jxjirit of view, have been universally recognised. A 
report on the industry and commerce of Spain yf the Commercial 
Secretary of the British Embassy in Maffi-id says:— 

r 

The inipotu.*! receivc^d by Spanish industries during the war reached a 
climax in 1919. Tiie. nation ha# become increasingly self-dopendcnt. The 
textile industry was so strongly established as to be in a ]$i3sition even ^ to . 
export to South America and compete with Manchester goods there, Blec^ 
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tncml of go^ quality were being made at Zacagorra. Mucii progress 
Was achkved in the manufacture of glass and china warn. Shipbuilding 
im^bvod. Motor essences were distiUed in Spain from shales and lignites. 
The nati<mal coal and iron industries were developed to a notable 
degree. ... . 

In her own market, howev%r, Spain is very much to be reckoned with 
in tlie textile and iron and steel industries. Almost all her requirements in 
cotto^ goods are locally jjroduccd, while if the iron and steel manufacturers 
succeed in their efforts to get increased protection, they will oust foreign 
competition almost completely. ...” • * 

Colonel Charles 'iftioroton, C.M.G. (Commissioner in Spain of 
the Fedafation of| British Industries), wrote a|poiit Spain as 
follows:— • 


* * There has been for fttany years in Englatkd considerable misconception 
as t(v»tlic possibilities of Spain as a market. For some •reason or another 
the average Fnglishman looks on Spain as being a cfumtry which exports 
only bull-lighters and dancers, or at the best a certain amount of wine and 
olive yil. Nothing, of course, could be fartlior from the truth ^han this 
view; as a business man the Spaniard compares favourably w’itb any nation 
in the world. U<‘ is honest, hard working, and stick.s to his bargain. In 
Spain, obovo all other countries, politics are the affair of the politician, and 
the ordinary business man' goes about lift business undisturbed by any 
political crisis, whether in Madrid or Barcelona.” 

The Outlook publislied recently Spanish notes, and quoted :— 


” No onu believed the prosperity duo to war exports could be maintamed 
to the full when peace oonditioiiR returned. Xi-vertlioliss, the important 
fact to i>c cousidcr«Ml is tliat Spain is going alica<l, both industrially cgid 
agriculturally. Tilings are mamifucture^ in Spain now* which w’'ould ni>t 
have been divamed of a few years agf>. To give; but one instance, visitors 
te the Ijondon*raotoi‘ slvow' will have hecn able to note tlio excellence of the 
cars (also aeroplanes) turned out by the Hispano-Suiza Company. There 
can be no doubt that Spain, as soon as she is able to put an end to indtSfetrial 
ultrest and internal dissensions, wdll have the power to maintain her position 
as one of tlio richest countries in the world.” 

Spain is do doubt struggling against many difficulties caused 
by the present crisis, and even perhaps by her own faults, but 
it is evident that she is one of the strojigest (xuinlries of tlie world 
through the vitality of her people, national wealth, and the racial 
point of view. The spiritual home of 60,000,000 of Spanish- 
speaking people, a country in which all branches of science are 
highly represented under the guidance of King Alfonso XITI., 
it cannot fail to afiirm the exceptional qualities of its race. 

TomAs Baldasano 
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THE TBAN8ITI0N IN MODEEN BEITISH AKT. 

There have been, for some time paisi, unmistakable indications 
that Art, like all industry in England, is in a state of unrest, 
and that tradition and all the academic formulee which have for 
so long held unchallenged dominance are being gradually set at 
defiance. Slowly, but surely, a rejuvenating bouleversemerit is 
being brought about that cannot fail eventually to*-exercise a 
cogent influence on the a'‘sthetics of the naWn. Modernity •in 
every sense of the word is the order of the day. 

That the regeneration was long needed ind is therefore a very 
welcome sign wdll be freely adinitted by all but the raosi pre¬ 
judiced zealots of old-fashioned ideas. But whether the objective 
can be obtained by ruthless and sweeping methods or by allowing 
peaceful penetration to take its course must be left to conjecture. 
It is, however, almost certain that a strong reaction will come 
about sooner or later, and <:he most enthusiatic supporters of the 
new regime must view with apprehension the remarkable develop¬ 
ments which are taking place. The disciples of the reactionary 
school are already manifesting a tendency to work entirely on 
unconventional lines—modern, admittedly, but nevertheless un¬ 
conventional. 

• Not the least ^convincing pivoof of this is to be noted ifi—wdiat 
rnay be termed—the cosmopolitan character modern British Art 
is surely developing. Never before, for instance, has "the influence, 
or rather example, of the Eiench impressionist school been more 
manifest than it is to-day. 

Although it is indi.sputable that modern Anglo-Saxon Art owes 
the great measure of its success to French training, since so many 
of our leading painters completed their studies in the ateliers of 
Paris, it is equally certain that this training has really not 
inculcated much more than VArt des Mvsecs. And the reason 
is not far to seek. 

There has alw’ays be(?n among our modern painters a distinct 
lack of what can be designated the spirit of indoctrination or 
initiative. They have succeeded in achieving a very high level 
of skill in conventional work which cannot fail to compel admira¬ 
tion ; but it is only in a few rare instances that one perceives 
any glimmer of the isoulful depth of purpose* which makes the 
works of the grand old masteis 8ymboli<3 for all time. The ten¬ 
dency of the age is towards the cult of the superficial and the 
reactionary. t 

The transition which is gradually undermining all our insular 
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artistic preconoeptionB is but an ultra-modern British transcript 
of what has been slowly developing for some years past on the 
Continent. It is well known that in fashion England has always 
been at least two years behind France, and it is notorious that 
when new vogues or craies reach us from across the Channel 
they become more often than not so anglicised and toned down 
to lAiit home consumption as to be barely recognisable. 

In painting much the same state of affairs has^always been 
noticeable. Imprdlsionism, for example, was practically not seen 
over here^i'or several years after it had become the talk of Paris. 
The reaction in Jjiitish Art manifesting itself to-day is a svjbtle ^ 
revolt against the tyranny of classic convention, and is therefore 
but a rechauffe of th#doctrines of the earliest impressionists, some¬ 
what anglicised, as might be expected. In its train, however, 
are certain disturbing features. 

TJje most casual apcn^u of the pictures exhibited at the Royal 
Academy demonstrates a fact liltlc, if at all, appreciated by the 
bulk of the Art-loving public of Great Britain—namely, that 
most of the best and most original characteristics of the old 
English school are gradually disappearing, and the distinction 
between English and Continental Art, not only in respect of the 
work of our leading [)ainters, but also of that of the rank and file, 
is almost inapiireciabie—arid this identity of method was never 
more striking tlian at the present clay. 

Whether this loss of individuality, although,to a great extent 
compensated for by the undoubted oinelioration in the technique 
of the work's of our younger group of painters, is to be rega<rded 
as a subject for congratulation, or as a sign of national decadence, 
jvill be for posterity to decide. The indisputable fact, however, 
remains, as will be recognised by everyone who walks around the 
Royal Academy with intelligent scrutiny, that Art in England, as 
exemplified by the new' generation, has lost nearly all its original 
characteristics, and is resolving itself into the Art of the Continent 
—of J'rance more particularly—as seen through British eyes. 
Worse, it is to a great extent the replica of that second-rate work 
which one sees in ever-increasing volume in the two Paris salons 
of late years. 

It will, I feel sure, be admitted that it is a pity that a country 
which could produce such world-renowmed masters as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Rom¬ 
ney, Hoppner, ‘Constable and Turner, amongst others too 
numerous to mention •haphazard, should require to go to the 
Continent for its iiii-piration. It js remai’kable that with but 
very few exceptions there is no indication of any real originality 
or concentration of purpose, or of that virile ardour which is so 
* B 2' « 
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potioe 9 .ble in the woj^of the gr^t French painterBi apd wh^ 
gB second neture with them and the pnmum mobUe (oi all their 
efforts—'HO matter to what school tiiey may have given allegiance. 

National temperament has, of course, a great deal to do with 
this, w^hile there is also the incontei^able fact that England is 
not an instinctively artistic nation like the French. Still we are 
undoubtedly doing our best to make up for the deffoiency, %ven 
though it* bft by attempting to educate the masses by up-to-date 
methods to a right appreciation of modern Aft, as it exists across 
the Channel. One hears on all sides of reactionary tendencies, 
mo^rnity and futurism, the age of youth %nd the decline of,, 
tradition; but one has yet to learn whether all this is going to 
have an amelicorating effect on the natioif in general and the 
nation's Art in particular, * 

Meanwhile it has become a sort of obsession to attack every¬ 
thing tl^afc savours of the conventional or old-fashioned, so^ it is 
not at all sniprising that Art should come in for its turn in the 
general unrest. 

The controversy with le^rd to the Itoyal Academy this year 
is aptly summed up in the reported retort of the member of the 
Hanging Committee w^hen rey)roachsd for rejecting the work of 
a well-known but elderly artist. “Every dog has its day—he 
has had his.” The “explanation” is symptomatic of the times, 
and is indicative of the feeling which is gradually permeating 
England. It rejaains to be ^;een whether all thi.s reactionary 
movement will still further develop, or whether a revised, 
modernised form of tradition will sweep it away. • 

Although it is certainly to be regretted that the evolution which 
is bemg brought about in Engli^rli Art is a direct result oi a t<x> 
ready assimilation of the methods and mannerisms of certain 
ultrarmodern groups of French j>ainter8, and not to any develop¬ 
ment of an original school, there is indisputably a healthier ten¬ 
dency in what is being produi*ed by the new generation. 

That official, or rather classic, Art in England has l^een on 
the decline for some years past must ho fairly obvious to everyone 
who follows Art controversies. ^At its best it was but an improved 
survival of tlie traditions of what ^Yas known as the Fitzroy 
Square school of (fenre painting, which was in its heyday of 
jvopularity and prosperity in the fifties and sixiios of the last 
century. 

No one would wish for a revival of the chSracteriBticB of the 
time when British Art was under the dwe influence of what has 
been described as the lay-fig^ire ptirkxl of the Mid-Victorian Age. 
A sort of dry rot had been creeping over Art in En{|iftnd for many 
years. It was as though a hiatus had been reached after the 
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aud modK^ was to reign supreme for several genaratio&s.* 

The conventional finding a ready market, it is small wonder 
it was persisted in; ther^was no incentive to strike away from 
the beaten track—when you hit upon a good selling line-stick 
to it,” was the usual advice given and generally carried out to 
the letter!" 

On all sides this degeneration was manifest, aftd was only 
arrested by the ad%nt of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Fred Walker, 
Ford Madox Brc^n, Pin well and Millais, a group of young 
painters whose genius went far towards retrieving the waging . 
laurels of British Art at that period. 

Th(j formation in i848 of the F50-call^d pre-Rapfiaelite Brother¬ 
hood, in which Rossetti took an active part, is undoubtedly one 
of the important landmarks in the history of modern Anglo-Saxon 
Art.» The object of the pre-Raphaelites, Mr. Ruskin» tells us, 
was to “paint nature as it is around them wdth the help of 
modern science.” It aimed, in fact, at a complete break-away 
from threadbare tradition, and was •the incarnation of the spirit 
of youthful revolt against the tyranny of antiquated academic 
canons. Unfortunately, as a reactionary movement, the Brother¬ 
hood died out, though its influence was unquestionably felt for 
some considerable period afterw-ards. Our hereditaiy insular 
piviudice again.'it innovation had effectually reasserted itself, and 
we reverted to the conventional and academic.. • 

It is indisputable that innovation of any !=ort has always taken 
a con8ideraT:de time to “catch on “ in England, and this is 
‘especially applicable to all pertaining to the Fine Arts.^ The 
spirit of conservatism, which is so marked a charncteristic of the 
British temj>erainent, has invariably been the predominating 
drawback to the introduction of anything that savours of a 
departure from hidebound principles or hereditary dogma. 

Tlie fetish of status quo lias been the stumbling block which, 
up to oom|wratively recent years, retarded advancement in almost 
every dire<*tion of Art in England. Lack of encouragement, 
together with the ever-present ct^ijnmercial instinct of the Anglo- 
Saxon, had always cramped youthful initiative, and nipped in 
the bud any half-hearted attempt at divergence from the tradi¬ 
tional. So mucli so, in fact, that one is almost forced to the 
conclusion that Art is not indigenous in England, and that it 
only owes its gradual recognition, :is an indispensable factor in 
the well-being of the. nation, to extraneous conditions perhaps 
not unconnected with a tardy realisation of its possible market 
value. • 

Fortunately, tempora mutm^ur, and although nothing can alter 
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the fact that England is not an instinctively artistic nation like 
tlfe French, and therefore has to be actually and gradually taught 
what to appreciate, there has been a noi^able development in every 
direction in Art in this country during the past twenty-five years. 
The sickly tendencies of the latter lialf of the Victorian period 
are, step by ste|), giving place to a Tiiore vigorous juvenility which 
portends a veritable transformation in everything to which 
tradjtion has^iiitherto attached. 

There is, however, a reverse to the tneda^ which inspires a 
certain misgiving for the future. Encouraged^by the success of 
the pioneers’ eTforts to bring about a radical change from 
old r^gwie, there would appear a. danger o^a too violent swing 
of the pendulum Jn the difection of a dead set against everything 
with the very slightest snspic.ion of the ccaiventional. 

Beauty and conception of design are in future to be taboo, 
accordin^i to the tenets of the idlra-rnodernists, whose doct^rines 
appear to be summed up thus : “Try iind go one better than the 
other man, no matter how groiesque or bizarre may be the re.siilt 
of your effort—don’t let ant want of knowledge of drawing or 
painting trouble y{»u—swli ridicnieiis details as serious study are 
only for the fogii's of the hyegone days who arc so ?nisgnide<l 
as to regard the works of the old mastcu's as reaT Art,” 

Happily there is still some comnion st'nse left in England. 

Many of us will recollect that absnnl craze <‘.alled “{nstheti- 
cisji ” which took liOndon, and more especially the snhmb.s. hv 
storm some thirty-five years ago, and which died out almost as 
rapidJy as it was horn. Eidicnlous in many ways *as was this 
so-caljed “cult,” it proved, as is now .ndmitted, one imfKvrtant* 
fact, namely, that, while hounjcffu England was ripe for artistic 
innovations, the mass of tlie t)eo]>1p would have to be gradna-lly 
educated to compiehend, to adopt—-or to di.^ard them. And so, 
in the opinion of many, will he t]u‘ case with all this ultra¬ 
modern craze. 

It will be admitted, withoid controversy, T fancy, that the 
“Kiss-mammy,” false genre art has had its day -hut between that 
and a wliolesale slaughter of lyadition in any form is too wide 
and sudden a gulf to he bridged lightly by new-fangled “move¬ 
ments,” the invention of reactionary groups of youngsters. 

Meanwhile it is of interest to examine the causes that have 
contributed tri these reactionary tendencies. ^ 

The gradual advent cif the era of foreign innuence which has 
culminated in the ])resent vogue w^as vmdouhtedly a, direct result 
of many Englisli Art student.s going to Paris to finish their 
studies. The attractivenes,s of the untrammelled® life in the 
Quartier, added to the delightful camara<lerie of the afe/t’er#, 
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combing to pave the way, as it were, for an assimilation of 
French id^s and methods—^so much, in fact, that it wouM 
almost naturally follow that no one who studied Art for an 
appreciable time in Paris would be otherwise than French in 
his work. ' 

The result of this French training is that a new school of 
painters, architects and designers has gradually come into exist¬ 
ence in England which has completely revoluti<fbised every 
branch of Art, utilUkrian and otherwise. That all this has.b^n 
beneficial is indisputable—the only question that arises is, whether 
or not in'the admiration for French Art it has gotie too far.^ It 
must, however, be admitted that it is welcome, if only on the 
score of proving that^here is a vast amount of talent in England 
which only required to be put on the right track to do work to 
equal anything, so far as technique is concerned, that is produced 
on tl^p Continent. ^ 

But, after all, technique is only a matter of skill—the true 
aim of Art, as Buskin said, is “mystery and spiritual beauty.'* 
The more the pity, therefore, that M this development of tech¬ 
nical ability should have led io the present conditions where 
individunlity, excei>t in a very few instances, can scarcely be 
considere<l to exist, or when it takes the form of outrageous self- 
advertisement or unabashed copying of early Italian masters. 

The Art of the Continent, not British Art, is discernible in 
quite three-fourths of the pictures of to-day—although it •is 
certain that only a small percentage of the artists have studfed 
abroad—with the result that one sees the most glaring incon¬ 
gruities in the various exhibitions, such as English landscapes 
Ipoking like the South of France, and so on. The reason ftr all 
this is not far to seek, and explains a good deal of this slavish 
assimilation. 

Fashion exercises an enormous influence on Art as in costume 
—hence the cr aze over here for Bohemianism d la Quartier Latin 
or Montmartre, Foreign manners and customs that XAOuId never 
have been countenanced for an instant by our old-fashioned fore- 
^fathers, and which are (juite alien to onr national temperament, 
are openly'flaunted by tlie present-day so-called artistic set, and 
are cela ra sans dire faitlifully copied by Suburbia, which in most 
csises knows as much about these matters as an Eskimo does 
about jugged hare. . 

It is a remarkable fact in connection with Art that, whenever 
any freakish mannerism becomes a vogue of the moment, it has 
generally numbers of followers, and, individuality inevitably goes 
by the board# Oscar Wilde’s dictnm of over thirty years ago is 
singularly apposite to-day. “Fashion,” he said in one of bis 
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tectures, the greatest enemy of Art in this, as ki fdl hentu:^ 

It is a giant that puts men in chains. Art seeks to 

sion to indi^dduality; fashion insists upon every man doing as 

every other man.” 

. In all fairness, however, one is forced to admit that, fashion <Hr 
not fashion, many good results have resulted from what^ my he 
termed this artistic intimacy with the Continent. Liie is 
assuredly* filr less drab than it was some five-and-twenty years 
ago, ^and, after all, if the productions of the^altra-modern school 
of painters do at times excite our wonderment and mirth, it is 
in(]^sputable that they have considerably helped to liven up ohr 
ideas of colour schemes. 

Still one cUnnot help feeling that the fellowship between 
English and French Art is going too far, and that it is time 
something were done to difKourage the plagiarism-^there is no 
other w<jrd for it—wdiich is so marked a feature in all our a/inual 
exhibitions, and so save the Modem English School of Painting 
from degenerating still further into a sort of bastard replica of 
the extremist sections of fo**eign schools. 

In this connection it is of interest to recall the work of the 
pioneers of the impressionist movement, tJje more especially as 
it was completely divergent from the extraordinary productions 
of the so-called “post-impressionists’' of to-day, who, neverthe¬ 
less, claim direct kinship with those early expositors of w'hat was 
really a great anr] earnest scho«»l of ti.ought—a. schrw>l destined to 
live when the futurists, voiiicists, crihists, and other balourdises 
will Jiave disappeared as a- passing fasllion to give plkce to new’er 
and, perchance, still more fatuous vogues. 

iBQpressionism, realism and naturalism, it was variousW' 
nicknamed till it finally became known as “impressionism.,” dates 
back as far as 1866, w'hen Paul Cezanne excited the derision of 
his brother artists by what they looked upon as his ridiculous 
efforts at challenging the conventional in Art, which had so long 
been accepted as the standard of excellence l)v the juries of the 
Paris Official Salon. 

But Cezanne was not of the^type to be “sat upon.” He was 
a rough fellow* who could take care of Ininself, and had the courage 
of bis convictions, as W€>1] as a thorough command of Parisian 
vernacular which m?id© him an unpleasant person to enter into 
argument with. Gradually his enthusiasm attracted adherents 
to his revolutionary ideas and methods. A little cMerie of young 
painters, amongst w^hom were Manet, Caillebote, Claude Monet, 
Renoir, Pissaro, Whistler an<i Guillemet, with, of course, CA^anne 
as the ruling spirit, used to foregather at the old Caf^ Guerbois 
in the Quartier Latin, and the new school, which was destined 
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enoe; Zt has been advanced that since the Quattrocenti nothing 
^ mote momentous has occurred in the history of Art. 

It is, I believe, an accepted fact that the definite characteristics 
of any great evolution are'seldom to be found in the period in 
which it has been evolved, and this is clearly borne out when 
one A)mes to examine the work of the early impressionists. In 
most instances—even in the paintings of Cezanne hifliseif—thgjr 
reactionary principl®^ would to-day be regarded as very unob¬ 
trusive. But ther| is no gainsaying their lofty idealism and 
sincerity of purpose. * , 

When one realises the courage and dogged perseverance that 
were required to enafte them to continue plodding on for years 
in tfie face of tMDiitinued rebuffs and derision—more often than 
not in dire poverty—it gives some idea of the mettle of those 
young, pioneers in the early days of impressionism. C^zajme, for 
instance, was forty-three years.of age before he had a picture 
“accepted” at the Salon—and then, so it is said, it w’as only 
through the benevolent ofiices of a Jriend w^ho happened to be 
on the Selection Jury tliat year. 

The experience of Cezanne was, however, but that of all the 
rcjujtionaiies at that time, though in his case there was an added 
touch of the irony of fate; for he, the acknow ledged leader of 
the movement, was the only one destined in his lifetime to fail 
of any success, wdiereas Manet, Ilajioir, Claude Jlonet, Whistle, 
Degas, and others, ended hy being regularly “hung” at the Salon 
and acliievinjf fame. It nuty have been that his painting lacked 
the qualities which are demanded of exhibition work, for so 
igipetuous and impatient was his Tiature that most of his can¬ 
vases were in an unfinished state, and frequently but sketches. 
His influence on modern Art tvas therefore only gradually recog¬ 
nised outside his particulai- coterie. 

As an almost inevitable result of the revolution he was bring¬ 
ing about, and w hich wiis beginning to attract adherents in all 
quarters, there arose rival factions, without his genius to guide 
them, who attempted to go one better, and to fabricate theories 
of their own, w^hilst assimilating Ins methods. 

For some time there was a veritable succession of new ” move¬ 
ments,” such as the Pointillistcs, the l'>tH'adents and the 8ym- 
bolistes, the only aim of each, apparently, being to outdo its 
predecosaor; all, however, have had their day and have died out. 
But all these side issues of the true impressionist school were 
academic as compared with what ha% followed, as exemplifled by 
the so-called ♦Post-impressionists, Cubists, Futurists^ Vorticists 
andothers. 
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When one gazes on the grotesque abortions, withi^i a trace 
^ Art or of beauty, or any recognisable attempt at a semblance 
to drawing, which are exhibited in public by their votaries, verily 
one is tempted to paraphrase the historic saying, and to exclaim : 
“O, Impressionism, Impressionism, what crimes axe committed 
in thy name! ” and to add : “Heaven forbid that this should be 
the Art of the future! “ . ' ^ 

jLn amu^g feature of all these groups of “ists” is the fact 
thatihey invariably claim to be imbued by tSe ideals of Cezanne. 
One cannot help wondering what that hoiies^, hard-\ttorking old 
fellpw would have to say about the connection were he ‘still alive, 
for it is well known he had the greatest contempt for anything 
that savoured *of the baroque. The work 8f Vincent Van Gogh 
and Gauguin, for instance, w^hich was exciting iniieh controversy 
at that time, alw^ays aroused his derision. 

Emil^ Bernard, his faithful chronicler, relates iiow, op one 
occasion, Van Gogh took several of his most important composi¬ 
tions to Cezanne’s studio, and asked him for his advice on them. 
After a very brief glance at<»eacb canvas the moHre turned to his 
visitor and said bluntly : “ Sinc^^rernent, vous faites une peinture 
de fou.” 

In the light of Van Gogh’s subsequent confinement in a 
lunatic asylum an<l his eventual suicide, there was a prophetic 
grimness in Cezanne’s outspoken criticism. 

On the other G<'zanne himself did not escaj‘)e crfticism, 

and one of his bitterest opponents was Whistler, one of the 
staunchest of the impressionist group. The author of The Gentle 
Art of Making E7t€mies never missed an opportunity of ex' 
pressing his opinion of Cezanne and his work—no matter wl^p 
was present. 

On one occasion, on being shown a portrait Ci'zanne had just 
completed, Whistler remarked seriously : “If a len-year-old child 
had drawm a thing like that on its slate, its mother, if she were 
really a good mother, would have soundly wliipped it.” 

Not the least interesting fact in connection with many of the 
impressionists of that time was,that, in spite of their reactionary 
ideas, they seldom disguised their admiration of the work by 
the masters of the academic school they affected to despise—for 
instance, Van Gogh is said to have revered the pictures of 
Meissonier, Israels, Ziem and Fantin Latour, whilst C^^zanne 
made no secret of his delight in the Art of Bouguereaii, or, as he 
jocularly termed it, “ Le Salon de Bouguereau” He frankly 
admitted that its craftsmanship amazed him. And so waa it 
with many other painters of the new school at that fieriod. Very 
different, indeed, to the narrow-minded feeling existing today 
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auMKOg the ao-called “modernists/’ who will noit admit anjtliing 
is worthy of notice but their own works. 

The tenets of the original group of impressiomsts were realism, 
confronting Nature hereof and sweeping away all classic con- 
vi-iitiou—iiiilparriiiig, in fact, rather than learning. majority 
of the new “movements” of to-day, no matter by what name 
thef choose to designate themselves, have, in most instances, so 
far as one can interpret their productions, but delfberate ecjien- 
tricity as their raiMn. d’etre—claiming, api>arently, as their*proto- 
types the rudime|itary efforts of the cave-dweller of the palseo- 
Hthic age, and thus avoiding the irksome apprenticeship vihich, 
has always been regarded as indispensable in all professions. 

Let us have moncmity in Art by'all meaqsl but let it be 
modernity that is intelligible, and with originality and brain to 
back it up. The transition in British Art generally is, however, 
not in the direction of eccentricity, and for a very good reason, 
to my mind, which was summed up to me very tersely by one 
of our leading dealers in modern Art; “ There’s no money in it. 
.\nd this is its safeguard.” • 

There will, of course, always be u certain number of extremists 
among us who can afford to paint unsaleable pictures and exbjbit 
tliem to their admiring friends. But in these difficult times it 
is the i‘ s. d. that is the main factor in everjihing, including 
Art; and, after all, wo are still, instinctively, as Najxileon described 
us, a nation of shopkeepers. • . * 

The really disiptieting feature of the present transient state 
of affairs ap'^ears to me to be the too ready assimilation of foreign 
ideas and raetlKKls by the new generation, which is surely ijnder- 
/nining all our national characteristics, and which, unless dis¬ 
couraged. is calculated to lead to decadency rather than to 
adv8.ncenient in British Art. 


Jcnius M. Prick. 



COAL AND REVOLUTION. 

$ 

The details of the coal dispute have been canvassed in great 
detail in the daily press. What I propose to do here is to^dis- 
entangle from the details the economic issue, which is in reality 
extremely simple, and to ask whether that ^ue can be tackled 
and ^folved within the existing capitalist order, even granted, on 
both sides, thejextremest willingness to compr<fnise. That some¬ 
thing capable of being called a compromise could have been 
patched up at any stage during the dispi^^ is, of course, not 
deniable. And .there is a very large school of politicians ^ind 
public men who pride themselves on being what they consider 
practical in virtue of their readiness on all such occasions to patch 
up any eompromise rather than none. It is my purjxise tcf sug¬ 
gest that, in fact, compromise of this hand-to-mouth character 
is the very reverse of practical politics, because it leaves the 
essential unsettled. * 

The coal dispute has showTi in concrete events what the theorists 
of^he Labour movement bad long put forward in the abstract as 
inevitable. The theory, in brief, was this: *‘So long as the 
present system for good or ill exists, so long will industrial dis¬ 
putes recur with ever-increa.«ing violence, and so long will the 
seftlement by comjH'oinise of tlfis or that dis])iite leave unchanged 
the one grievance w'hich to the workers is fimdamontal. The 
workers, that is to say, wull remain at or al)ont the bare level of 
subsi^itence, and everything that is produced over and above the 
amount of wealth necessary to provide them w ith that subsistence 
will be drawui off into the pockets of private capitalists in the 
form of rent and interest.** 

Measured by the figures of impartial statisticians and the official 
returns of Government Departments as to wages and the cost 
of living, the bare fact is that the standard of the manual working 
class, while considerably higher a quarter of a century ago than 
it was a quarter of a century before that, and considerably low^er 
now than it was a quarter of a century ago, still, over the W'hole 
half-century under review, and indeed for a considerably longer 
period, lias remained for practical purposes round about the one 
level, and that the level of bare subsistence. ♦It is only fair to 
remember, even while facing this fact, that there are other factors 
in the standard of life besides wages and the <iOst of living. Thus 
free education, the feeding necessitous school-children, and old-, 
age pensions may, from one point of views be regarded as grants 
in aid of wagOs ; and it is obvious that exceptional employment, 



^ experienced during the vptar, or exci^tional unein- 
ployMent^ Aucb as we are experiencing now^ is a lai^ factSr 
mVthe workers’ standard of life than even the noDoinal rate of 
w^s. Moreover, the o^cial figures have often enough been 
criticised. But, when air allowance is made for the fluctuating 
elements in the problem, the broad general fact remains proven 
by dkperience as well as by statistics. 

The attempt to force down the wages of the lAine-workers 
even below subsislfcce level is a peculiarly striking instance of 
the general case. 

• The o^hiers saia they could not afford to pay a living wage: « 
the miners said they must. That was the economic issue, pure 
and simple. And b^its very nature if was polit;c*al: it involved 
the^'whole question of revolution. These w-ords are written while 
the dispute is still in progress. By the time they are read it may 
very,probably have been “settled.” But, unless the J:erms of 
the resumption of work are far more thorough and far-reaching 
than seems likely, they will not—if the argument I am attempting 
to explain is correct—prevent the issse from constantly re-arising 
with ever-increasing acuteness. For the issue is fundamental. 

If w^e are going to get at the economic essential, we must strip 
the question, as far as possible, of all psychological complications 
and imputations of motive. While, for instance, nothing will 
ever induce the luiners to believe that the sudden decontrol of 
the industry, five months before the date previojisly fixed by Isfv, 
and at a time of unprecedented “slump” in the trade, was other 
than a political move exmeerted between Mr. Lloyd George, and 
the repre.'^enkitives of “Big Business,” and while the existence of 
^»ich a conviction must always be a big factor in any fight, because 
of its etfect on the mood and temper of the combatants—still, 
ultimately, any settlement wliich is to last must be based on the 
hard fact of Economic reality. 

The owners’ case, as put forward for public consumption, not . 
merely by themselves, but much more clearly and repeatedly by 
their allies and spokoBmen in the Government, is simply that the 
industry cannot afford more thau the low wages offered. I say 
“simply”: and indeed nothing could sound aimpler. But in 
point of fact there is a double umbiguity in the apparently 
innocent use of the word “industry.” 

In the first place, the owmers’ case in practice is based not on 
what the industry can afford, but on what each foriuitous area 
can a&ord. This is the first {)oint on which the miners joined 
issue. Tt is a mistake to regard the f>ool suggested by their 
leaders as a vital principle. It is simply a device, and admittedly 
not the best, for prewrving the unity of the industry^ and—what 
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is a vital principle—national agreements. At any stage dnring 
tlfe dispute the miners would have abandoned the pool if they 
had been offered an alternative which would have secured the 
unity of the industry. For their own pyt the miners have always 
declared their preference for the method of nationalisation. 
There is a third method—Government control. Each of these 
three methods is capable of modification in detail; but the tflree 
together covA* the three main jx>ssibilities of unity, and I believe 
it would pass the wit of man to suggest a foffth. 

The second ambiguity involved in a loose ^use of the word 
, industry, w'hen* we talk about industry paying its way, is the 
confusion between a particular industry and the whole industry 
of a country as |;ucli. Cfearly tlie whole ii^ustry of a country 
must pay its way if the country is not to go bankrupt; bu^ to 
argue from that that each industry must separattiy pay its way 
is to argue in opposition to all the known facts. The Army .does 
not pay its way ; the local upkeep of roads dcK^s not pay its way; 
during the war the railways did not, in the sense in which the 
Clovernment uses the phrase (for in capitalist and Government 
parlance “paying your way” include.'^ the provision of dividends), 
pay their way. There is, then, no reason in the nature of things 
why the coal industry should pay its way. 

The clearing up of those amliiguities, liowever, merely presents 
us sharply with tJie central economic question, which is so large 
and obvious that jt is scarcely •ever seen, and on which, ^lever- 
theless, turns the whole case for or against revolution. (By 
revolution, of course, I do not meiiii ha-rricjules and hklkxlshed, but 
a change in the economic basis of scKnelv. ) Tliat «jiiestioii is : 
In wmat, if any, sense can it he said that an iialustry "cannotj, 
afford” a living wage? 1’his and nothing else is the essential; 
and on this revolution turns. For if industry can pay a living 
wage but will not, revolution becomes an etliical desideratum ; 
and if it genuinely cannot, revolution is only too likely to become 
a confused, chaotic, di.sastrous, but established fact. 

Any given industry yields so much a year, and out of that has 
to pay costs of production (inclusive of depreciation, extension, 
taxation, etc., but exclusive of wages), wages, and profits (in the 
sense of net private profit.s). Clearly, in any one industry, or 
even in industry as a whole, the situation may be altered by 
increase or decrease of productive power; but this, except in 
such extreme case.s as the possible failure of* the world’s food 
supply, does not affect the point at issue. The workers* case 
is that, of the three things ^^diich have to come out of the yield 
of industry, two are, or ought to he, constant. Costs are presum* 
ably a fixed quantity. (Everybody knows that in actual porac^ 
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tioOi in the coal industry esp^ially, they are greater than they 
need be; but it has to be presumed that they have been reduced 
to the minimum before we can see the economic clash in its 
nakedness.) Wages, not at merely subsistence level, but at a 
level which will allow of a full human life, inclusive of art, 
literature, recreation and ik>ciety, such as are enjoyed by the well- 
to-d9—wages at that level ought, in the workers’ view, to be 
the second irreducible charge upon industry. This leaves private 
profits as the sole %riable factor, and frankly envisages a situa¬ 
tion in which they will have to cease to exist. 

• Not th^it in the specific case of the mines the tnen have pro¬ 
posed the abolition of profits: even their nationalisation scheme 
included compensatiin. The abolition- of profits* is the logical 
out&)me of the owners* contention that the industry is not worth 
carrying on (t.e., will not pay profits) if it furnishes a living wage. 

must it be supjK>sed that in the present dispjite such 
genuinely tolerable wages as I have indicated are demanded and 
expected by the men. Everybody knows that they have been 
willing to accept wage reductions sulficient to bring their 
standard of life down to the 1914 level. No; the amazing, the 
staggering thing in all wage disputes is the moderation of the 
men’s demands, their apparent willingness to accept for them¬ 
selves a standard of life which the ordinary business man, the 
doctor, or even the sweated univeirsity teacher, wonld literally 
rather' die than submit to. Of .course, there^ are exceptioiis. 
Some comparatively small and highly organised unions of skilted 
men have s«fecured for their members wages greatly in excess of 
those earned by the poorer sections of the middle class, and, in 
^ery rare cases, even approximating to the earnings of modetat-ely 
successful professional men. But of the vast bulk of manual 
workers it remains true that their demands are humiliatingly 
small, and that tlieir reluctance to use their economic ]:)ower in 
their own interests ought to earn the admiration and gratitude 
of their most convinced op|x>nents. The miners refused the 
owners’ terms because, in many districts, those, terms would have 
meant, for adult men with families, doing laborious, dangerous, 
and often highly specialised work, a wage equivalent to a pre-war 
sum of from twenty to twenly-fivc shillings a week. The miners 
fought because, in the words of one of their own spokesmen, they 
thought “they might as well starve idling as starve working”; 
and such is the immediate cause of almost all industrial disputes. 
The real cause, as we have seen, lies deeper. 

If production is enormously increased in the future, or costs 
enormously economised, the men (as is shown by the experience 
of the last fifty years, during which both these processes have 
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been going on) will reap no 8 atisf 3 »ing propor^on of tbe 
Their standard of life will,, granted the oontiniiance of the pre¬ 
vailing system^ be much what it was. If, on tiie other hand, 
production is much curtailed, the capitalist will uat u rally— 
granted, still, the continuance of the tvNteiu—attorn pi more and 
more to beat down ^vagea in order to retain his profits. In either 
case the industrial conflict will necessarily be embittered; ift the 
former c5se> because the contrast between wealth and poverty 
wfll i)ecoine so much more obvious and odioifll; in the latter case 
because of sheer pressure of starvation. In any event,, therefore, 
it is idle to tAist to such cries as “more jpioductioil“ for the 
avoidance, or even the mitigation, of the class conflict. The 
present system causes that conflict, and lllerefore that conflict- 
will go on for the duiation of the system. * ^ 

If an industry can afford only a starvation wage, it stands 
self-condemned. Of course, if the whole yield of the jvhole 
industry of the country, taking the good years with the bad, 
were inadequate to pay more than a starvation wage to any sec¬ 
tion of the [Kjpulation, theik a starvation wage wouhl have to be 
accepted. It would bo no use striking against it. It would be 
no use making a revolution fi>r the better distribution of wealth 
which was not tliere to distril)iite. .But the workers do not 
believe tliat such is the case ; they do not believe it because they 
see with their own eyes that it is not. true. It does not need 
statistics to tell ^them that, eyen in the very worst penods of 
trkde depression and umunployrneiit, the exjMuisive restaurants 
are still full, Inige .sums of money change haruls cm the fttock 
Exchange, gorgeous motor cars roll through tlie country, the 
lu.xufy shops of the West End continue in husines.s, and the riewt^ 
papers daily re<‘ord advertiseinents ami sales of jirodigiously 
costly furs, jewels, and country house.*-*. In a word, the rich 
remain rich. Tliey do not dt> this by mira<‘Ie, or l>y some specdal 
providential <3is|>enKation from t^c-oiiomie realities. They could 
not get the money if the money were not there to be got. 
Aofxjrding to the lejxirt of the Brussel h Financial Conference, 
the Britis}) national income for last year worked out at .15112 lOs.* 
per head of the population. It i.s obvious tliat some are getting 
much less than this, and others very much more; and w'hile that 
is so, it is idle to talk of any indu.stry l>eing unable to pay a 
living wage. .Ml that is needed for a living wage is the redis¬ 
tribution of admittedly existing wealth. Will anyone suggest 
that that is impossible in fac.t, or ixissihle within the existing 
system ? 

• 

(1) Roughly £450, ot £9 a w6«k, por family. Of couifie it do«H not follow that 
the national incoine.will kfiep up to that figure if the preiumt polioy of destroying 
our markets abroad and locking out Briti.sh workers is contin^ecL 



rr ^ mj^ b^ true in a given year that a given industry cannot 
^ord to pay a living vvage. What then? Unless it" is an ifh- * 
necessary and essentiaily bankrupt industry, which will in any 
case have to be abandoned, it has made money in the past, and 
will make money in the future : the living wage for the present 
can be paid by “averaging out.” Tt is notorious that in the five 
yetftrs from 1913 to 1918 the ooal-owners, apart from the royalty- 
owners, drew out of the coal industry a hundrdfi *and thirty 
millions, practical^ the equivalent of their whole pre-war capital. 

Do they suggest paying that back into the industry in order to 
cave their fellow-creatures from starvation? ' Pkinfully riqh 
many of them are, they do not. Suppose, on the other hand, that* 
the coal industry, ^ough necessary, is financially and perman¬ 
ently bankrupt; then the living wage for the workers in it should, 
in Labour’s view, be taken from the superabundance of the profits 
in q|feher industries. The costs of the industry and a hying w’age 
for the w^orkers in it are the constants : one an economic, the 
other a human, necessity. To keep these constant the variable 
factor, the unnecessary factor, the*profit, must, on the revolu¬ 
tionary argument, go; not only in the particular industry, but, if 
necessary in other industries—and, indeed, in mere justice, it 
should go e<]ually in all if it goes in any. Socialists do not believe 
that such redistribution is practical>le without the national owner- . 
ship of all the great industries. But I am not here discussing 
the detail of mot hod : 1 suggest njerely that a system which deciies 
men a living wage must go : and the more cogently it argues 
that, if it*continues, a living wage cannot be paid, the. more 
definitely it pronounces its own dcxmi. 

^ If the alK>ve diagnosis is correct, the coal dispute cannot 
scientifically he regarded as an isolated phenomenon, best hurried 
over, buried and forgotten. 11 its causes are sueli as have been 
suggested; if industry in fact cannot, under capitalism, pay a 
wage acceptable to the workmen and at the same time a profit 
acceptable to the ea]>iialist~ then we are on the brink of a new' 
era such as S<xualists have l)een called unpractical for foretelling. 

Is there, after all. a necessary,antithesis between evolution and 
revolution? The revolutionary', at any rate, denies it. He main¬ 
tains that revolution is a natural, necessary and inevitable stage 
in evolution. Mr. J. A. K. Marriott, in tlie Jivnuary number of 
the Fortnicshtly IIrvievv, insisted on the antithesis, but he was 
able to do so only by laying all the insistence on method, and 
ignoring the whole question of aim. 

The Tevolutionary maintains thjt there are stages in history 
when the complete alteration of the economic basis of society js 
called for by the facts. He insists that the division of society 
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into those who own capital, thus controlling lives of their 
feilow-cresttures, and those who live by selling their labour power 
(their sole possession), has placed its evolutionary part, and must 
be superseded by communal ownershi{^. He demands comj^te 
economic emancipation, and he affirms that within the present 
system it is unattainable. It is not my purpose to argue the 
theory of this (X)ntention. The practical point is this—that wfien 
the “evolulicftiary ” contradicts him, the revolutionary will retort 
with ^ challenge. He will say : “You deny^ny assertion that 
no economic improvement witliin the system is a step towards 
complete economic emancipation. Then it is* ‘ up to you * to 
*give an instance—a concrete, specific, practicable, immediate 
instance—of economic improvement which fttn be endorsed and 
carried out at once by the political party you support, and H'iU 
lead us towards complete economic emancipation.” 

It will be seen that I have a.ssumed an identity of aim bet^^een 
the revolutionary and the “evolutionary.” Mr. Marriott, by 
implication, does the same. He quotes with apiireciation Mrs. 
Snowden's denunciation of Bolshevik Hussiu. And, with no less 
appreciation, he quotes her judgniei^t <.)ii noD-Ikdshevik Britain : 
“The organised workers of Great Britain . . . are moving slowly 
but surely towards the achievement of that economic freedom 
without the achievement of which they cannot ho|>e to make 
secure the rest. .\nd this they are doing without the bloodshed 
and suffering to ^ themselves jjad innocent ]»coplo that violent 
oblige would inevitably produce.” After some further quota¬ 
tion Mr. Marriott adds : “Mrs. Snowden and 1 might not entirely 
agree as to the method and rate or eveui the direction of pro-, 
gress.* But we are, I gladly infer, at one in desiring that the^ 
path should be evolutionary and not revolutionary.” 

Now, if the Coalitionist is going to imagine that he has found 
a basis of any .sort of agreement witii any s(u*t of Scwdalist simply 
because they are both “evolutioriaries ” instead of revolutionaries, 
he is uncons<;iously deluding himself and hi.s readers with a mere 
play uiK)n word.s. Not U) agree on jiiethcKl, or rate, or direction, 
but to rejoice in agreeing “that^the path should be evolutionary 

and not revolutionary”-! It i.s as if Air. Marriott were to 

set out on a political pilgrimage with a Socialist, declaring at 
the start ; “We shall be walking at different levels, and at a 
different pace, to difierent de.stination.s, but, thank Heaven, we 
shall both be taking the same sort of steps I ” * 

The revolutionary i.s the man or woman who believes that the 
entire system must he c.han^od, that Brxdal inequality must be 
wholly abolished, that capital must be removed from private 
control and vested in the whole community. This is revolution. 
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implies a fuiiidamenti^ change. The opposite of this is not 
evolution; the opposite pf this is simply anti-revplnticHi—either 
standing still in economic and industrial matters, or progressing 
in a different direction. ^Those who believe in revolution are 
entitled to ask those who do not; “I>o you approve of the present 
state of things? And, if you do not, how, and to what end, do 
you Propose to alter it ? ” 

And here we come to the crux of the whole matter. It is 
possible to maintain that the ideal of equality is an absurd ^one; 
or that the methods proposed for bringing it about are immoral, 
stupid, inefficacious and reactionary; but it is not possible to 
maintain that the ideal is indefimte. Those who embrace do 
at least know wher# they want to get to. The* problem they 
pre^.at to those on the other side of the controversy is : “Where 
do you want to get to? Yoiuinvite us to fall into step with you— 
but <y\ what road? You invite us to trust to evolution; bnt you 
cannot exclude the operations of the human will from the factors 
of evolution. The evolution of which you speak seems to us, 
from the way in which you speak of it, to involve acquiescence 
in the very conditions which w^e indict. It is for you to demon- 
strati^ that it does not; and this you can do only by offering an 
alternative to our projx)sals. Do you want to advance? And, 
if BO, ill what dinxtion, to what end, bow, and how fast?** 

In the article to which I have already referred Mr. Marriott 
adiniti^ that Labour's claim to ^ larger share of the natiopal 
income is “natural and fx)8siblY just**: lie thinks, however, that 
the Socialist way, endorsed by orgaiii.sed Labour’s resolutions in 
favour of nationalised industry and workers' control, is not the 
^way for Labour to get it. What is his practical, constrffctive, 
alternative ]>rojx>sal ? 

He writes: “Labour has undoubtedly obtained, and many of 
us rejoice in the fact, a much larger sliare of the aggregate pro¬ 
duce ; we would gladly see it getting a still larger share, always 
provided that the increase of Jjabour’s share did not result in 
a diminution of the aggregate.** 

I do not agree with his “uiKloubtedly,” and I tliink he would 
find it very hard to prove; but it would be irrelevant to challenge 
him on that point. Whether T^ahour has now “a larger share" 
than at some unspecified point in the past is a minor question; 
the fact is that Labour's share is insiifficiont: that vast portions 
of the manual working class and the “lower middle class** are 
living on wages w'hich, on the showing of the employers’ own 
itjpresentatives (as, for instance, at the Dockers’ Inquiry), are in¬ 
adequate to a decent standard of human life; and that the political 
party or parties with which Mr. Marriott is associated are not 
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making any practical proposals towards alteiijg for the better 
this dangerous and intolerable state of things. They are, in fact, 
doing the precise opposite : they are telling us th&t the recovery 
of national prosi>erity depends on a ^still further reduction in 
wages. 

What is “evolution” going to do for us—unless we evolve? 

Mr- Marriott refers us to the poverty-stricken conditiojS of 
Eussia. TMs, he says, demonstrates “the essential fallacy in 
the argument of Karl Marx.” But when dJft' Marx ever main¬ 
tain that revolution would bring economic prosperity to a country 
torn by six yeafrs of unbroken war (external or internal or both)r, 
ringed round by enemies, attacked by successive counter-revolu¬ 
tions, and bloiikaded by •ail the great trading countries of the 
world ? 

Ignoring all these facts, Mr. Marriott attributes Eiissin's plight 
to lack 9 f “the tw^o elements with wliich ‘Labour’ must co¬ 
operate if it is to produce wealth—skilled direction and abundant 
capital.” But does Mr. Marriott know of any Socialist doctrine, 
Marxian or otherwise, which excludes skillefi direction and 
abundant capital? Is not Mr. i\Ian*iott confusing capital, which 
is an indestructible economic fact, witli private ow}iership of 
capital ? 

British Labour, on Mr. Marriott’s own showing, i.s non- 
Bolshevik; but its official attitude, both as a |x>litical party and 
as on organised industrial body, towards national ow'nftrshi[> 
cannot be in doubt. In Labour and the Keiv Social Order, the 
Labour Party’s Manifesto on Ee<*onstniction, revised in accord¬ 
ance with the resolutions of the Party Conference in June, 1918,' 
and published by the Parly, occur such sentences as these ; “Thoc 
Labour Party stands not nieredy for the juinciple of the Common 
Ownership of the nation’s land, to be applied as suitable op|x>r- 
tunities occur, but al.^x), sf)ecifically, for the immediate Nationalisa¬ 
tion of Eailways, Mines, and the jvrodiKtion of Klectrical Power. 

. . . But the sphere of irnniediafc Nationalisation is not re- 
stri<ded to tlicse great industries. . . .” The Trades Dnkm Con¬ 
gress accepted, on September lyth, 1919, by the overwhelming 
vote of 4,478,000 to 77,000, a rewjlution put forward by the 
Miners, asking for the co-operation of the Congress “with a view 
to compelling the Government to adopt the scheme of national 
ownership and joint control recommended by the majority of the 
Coal Cominis.skm in their Ileix>rt.” It would be easy to multiply 
evidence; but I take it that the jmnt is hardly in dispute. 
Nobody denies tliat liabour l^as a definite programme, and few 
deny that such a programme, if iogically carried out, would 
necessarily involve the ultimate transfer of the holdings of private 
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ahd thus bring about a redifirferibution of the; naMohiaJ incomd^ 
^re, for good or ill, is an ideal. It is not uhconstitutionai, but 
it is revolutionary (as w^l as, in the opinion of its advocates, 
evolutionary). And more and more consciously the workers 
demand it. Anyone who fails to see in these days a rising tide 
of i%rnk-and-file opinion in favour of essential change is living 
in a politician’s paradise. • * 

What is the re^u for this rising of the tide? The simple 
fact that things, :yidu8trially and socially, get no better for the 
working man. Liberal Governments succeed Tory, and ^ory 
Lilieral, and Coalitions supersede both; and reforms are legis- 
latively enacted ; ncftiinal prices and nominal wdges vary, and 
still the vast mass of the working class remains at or about the 
poverty line. And, tlie more it reads and thinks, the less it 
likesjthat fact. 

Also, it observes contrasts. Not every opiKinent of revolution 
is as gentle or as generous as Mr. Marriott. A famous employer, 
whom the edui'.ated workers perfectly realise to be a very rich 
man, wrote in the Times of January ^Gth, 19*21, suggesting that 
public works, including housing schemes, should be carried out 
“by the use ol: unem[)Ioyod labour renuinorated on a substan¬ 
tially lower basis than the firesent standard rates,” and urging 
that any increased unemployment benefit should he based on 
“the oan‘.st subsistence level.” Jlitter is the Realisation that a 
reprewntative member of the capitalist clas.^^!, who would never 
dream of ccftisidering “l>are suh.sislence level ” as a tolerable con- 
\lition for himself or for anyone he cared for, apparently thinks 
yt quite good enough for a fe\v millions of liis fellow-creatures 
—many of whom fought in the war for “freedom.” 

I do iK>t think, however, that an apprtxdable number of workers 
—or even of the workles.s—feel, as a result, any [personal bitter¬ 
ness against such capitalist sfK)kesmen. More and more it is 
realised that such six)kesnien merely make explicit the inescapable 
facts of the system : that such |>roposals as his are the natural 
defences of capitalism. Granteil, the fundamental assumption of 
the capitalist system, it is argued, the capitalist contention is 
quite right: therefore tVie system is quite wrong. 

It may scHun hard not to believe, when one reads Mr. Marriott’s 
suave arguments, that,'with |H^)ple of his way of thinking, even 
the most “advanced” sections of Labour could agree upon some 
theoretical ideal. He wants a better life for all; so do they. 
He wants it brought about by constitutional aiid j>eacH^ful means; 
so do they. But how? 

He advocates higher wages; and he remains in the same camp 
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with those who insist npon lower wages. He advocates improve' 
iaents; and he is content to leave them to an imaginary ‘'evolu¬ 
tion” which shows leas than no signs of producing them. 

If we are to be invited to go along! with him, we must know 


where he wants to take us. He must tell us how we are to escape 
the conviction that private capitalism wastefully misdirects into 
the ^ckets of the rich the money that is needed for the poor 
and leaves in the hands of the rich the iiower to see that that 
process shall continue. And this, accordiifg to the ever more 


Gerald 6oi;ld. 
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The corridors are the roost peculiar clmacterhtic of Europe as 

reraodelled by the Paris Conference. The word has been used 
offidally only in connection with the strip of territory connect¬ 
ing Poland proper with the North Sea coast. But A reality the 
corridor has been placed at the base of the whole geographical 
and political readjustment of Europe to the east of the Rhine. 

• Of all the Allied and Associated nations who took part in^the 
war, France alone remains dominated by the idea of possible 
German reprisals in^he future. Her partners in fhe battle, after 
having done their bit, are now perfectly ready to consider the 
chapter as closed. France, on the contrary, though victorious, 
continues to consider the Germanic menace a real and, tangible 
thing. She may be right or wrong. Only the future can prove 
this. But the fact of the French attitude remains, and has to 
be taken into account. * 

A prominent jx)liticifin in Paris, not unconnected with the Con¬ 
ference, phrased the situation for me in the following terse 
manner : “If we do not take care, before even this generation 
goes out we will have war. This we know. War to the knife. 
Now is our last chance to make Germany innocuous.” Whilst, 
thereft>re, military men were bus,v devising W'9,ys and means-for 
an effective disarmament of Germany, French statesmen and 
diplomatH t?cmcentrated u|K>n making it im}X)ssible for the van- 
•quished country to become again the dominant factor in the 
^economic and political life of Central and of Eastern Europe. 
For this end the idea of the corridors was evolved and practically 
applied. 

Our usual conception of the word corridor is that it is an 
arrangement facilitating cornmimicatioiis not only from one end 
to the other, but also |:>ermitting easy access to the apartments 
dis[X)sed along its length and opening into it. Now* we discover 
that in [Xilitical geography corridoj’ does not mean only communica¬ 
tion facilities. The word stands also for a barrier intended to 
prevent or to render difficult any intercourse across it from one 
side to the other. The treaties created in Paris have created 
such corridors, which are as much harriers to communication as 
means for faciiitaling intercourse. One will not be far from the 
trutli in saying that all conflietKS in Eurojje, at least so far as the 
near future is concerned, will have for object the reversion of the 
present system of corridors. This system is well worth studying. 

The treaties elaborated at Paris have created two main groups 
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of corridors. As* yet they have received no name. I will i^ke 
the liberty of dt ^i^^iating them as the Eastern and the Central 
European groups. Before analysing the situation it is necessar}' 
to, emphasise the fact that these geojjrapliical adjustments owe 
their existence not so much to the real needs of the States they 
physicalJy unite, as to the dominant idea of modern French 
statesmanship on foreign afl'airs. This idea is to neutralise &er- 
many and dominate it by encirclement. 

The Eastern group of corridors has Poland^r its centre. For 
a long time the re-establishment of Polish independence has been 
a historical necessity. So much so that at the very outset of the 
war the Bussian Commander-in-Ghief practically promised it. I 
mean the meifiorable inanit'esto of the Gratid Duke Nicholas in 
1914. The Government of the Tsar, with the ineptitude which 
generally characterised it, did not ].)ut this vital measure into 
execution. It was reserved for the victorious Allies to c^-eate 
independent Poland. In thus acting they were undoubtedly im¬ 
pelled by the desire for justice which after the Armistice swept 
over the whole world. But •from the outset the French also saw 
in Polish independence the nucleus for the formation of a solid 
barrier between Germany and Bussia. 

It has always been an accepted axiom that Geimany’s salva¬ 
tion, and the road for the re-<‘stablishment of her power, lies in 
the free and untrammelled access to the markets of Bussia. 
Across this road IJoland is now placed. From it, like great*fixing 
cables, the corridors radiate in all directions, but principally to 
the north and southwards. Of these corridors, the t)est known 
leads fiom what was before the war Bussijin Poland along the 
liiver Vistula to the coast of the Baltic Sea. It is a corridoi; 
in the sense that it unites the territory of the Bepublic wdth open 
highways of the world’s commerce. At the same time it i.s also 
a barrier. This in a double sense. Germany is separated by it 
from its jx)a6e.ssions in Eastern Prussia. But it is also an obstacle 
on the line of German communications by land with the Baltic 
Border States and with Riis.sia.. The Polish gendarme controls 
the c^ommunications east of tl^e Vistula. There is no getting 
away from the fact. No convention for free pa.ssage across the 
corridor can diminish its reality. To go from Berlin to Konigs- 
berg, to Vilno, Kovno, Beval arid Biga, a Polish rim is iicceBsary. 

Much Ujss knowm, and as yet never officially so designated, is 
the corridor uniting Poland to Bumania. If‘in the North the 
argument cendd be put forward that the banks of the Vistula are 
inhabited by Poles, in the case of the southern arrangement no 
such argumentation is admissible. Eastern Galicia, the provinoe 
beyond the Biver San, is inhabited by people of the Ukraanian 
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i^todk, a subdivisian of the Bustioan ethnographical gronp. In its 
aoutbem part, towards Bumania, the popilation loses its 



“Biithenisn ’’ characteristics and becomes distinctly more Great 
Bussian, resembling in this tlie moiiiitaineers of the llgrian pro- 
vitkce in Cssecho-Slovakia. Towards the Bnmanian border 
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Eastern Galicia gradually narrows down, compressed as it is 
between the Karpathiaii mountains and the Biver Dniester. 

Whilst uniting Poland to Bumania the Southern corridor 
creates a barrier straight across the main route of communications 
between the Bussian plain and Hungary and to a certaift degree 
also Czecho-SIovalcia. Her? the valley of the Pnith penetrates 
into the ^lountains in a due westerly direction. Since time im¬ 
memorial a popular highw^ay led along it towards the easiest passes 
and into Hungary. The railway follows ai present the same 
direction. Here again we now find the Polish gendarme installed 
to guard East from West, so that they should not meet easily 
or freely. ^ ^ 

Pursuing the .same poficy of corridor barriers the Polefv after 
their French-led victory over the Bussian s, have now acquired a 
passage eastwards towards the Dvina. This gives them direct 
access t« Ijatvia. But the corridor segregates in the same* time 
Lithuania from direct communication \\ ith Bnssia. The scheme 
is completed by the Tesben corridor, which, in the West and 
avoiding the difficult Ivarpatliians, gives Poland good contact with 
Czecho-Slovakia and constitutes for her an outlet westwards 
wnthoiit passing through Gerina-n territory at all. The Teshen 
link belongs al.'^) to the Oeidral [European group, which we will 
now consider. 

There are two ways of looking at the map of Central Europe 
aseconstitiited at Paris. Tt all (Vixuids on the |X)int of view! The 
Frenchman will naturally say that his (HTorts have, constituted 
across the map a splendid <‘()mdor uniting France with Poland 
thro\igli Switzerland, the Tyrol, Austria proper and Czecho*- 
Slovakia. Tlie Gernuari finds himself faced hy a harrier whiclk 
cuts off his country from direct contact with Italy and places an 
obstacle in the way for comniunicntions with tlui Balkans and the 
Middle East. Here we have the cfu-ridor barrier fully expressed. 
To unite some, to separate others. 

The French conception of a ns^'fiil arrangement in Central 
Euroju' makes everything depend on the existenee of this corridor. 
If it goes, or if the condit ions governing its existence are reversed 
in the favour of Germany, the whole system, as imagined by the 
French mind, will he found to he in danger. The vulnerable 
point in the corridor is to be found undoubtedly in the Tyrol. 
This narrow strip of territory—f>erhaps one hjindred miles long 
and on the average forty miles broad—is the key to the whole 
situation. Thrcnigii it passes the only railway line which gives 
Prance direct conmumicatioi? eastwards without passing through 
German or Italian territory. ‘ If the Tyrol falls out of the Central 
European group of corridors, not only is the whole group 
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destroyed, but Germany at one blow breaks through the encirclihg 
barrier which has been created with such dif0culty and is main-* 
tained with such care. 

And the danger is much greater than some of us seem to think. 
In the noise of the Silesian affair and in the worries of domestic 
troubles the happenings in the Tyrol have somehow^ passed un- 
perceived. What has occurred there is shortly this : Jn spite 
of the veto expres.sed by the Great Powers, and the prohibition 
by the impotent, slmdowy Ministers in Vienna, tjie population 
of the Tyrol has hcjd a plebiscite on the question of union with 
GeVmany. The results of this popular referendum were that 
more than 90 per oerg:. of the entire population d^dared them¬ 
selves fgr the German allegiance. 

If the principle of self-determination so dear to President 
Wilson was applied in this case, there is no doubt what the ver¬ 
dict .should have been. But Tyrol going to form a part of Ger¬ 
many means the downfall of the Central European barrier, and 
therefore cjinnot be permitted. If necessary, the W'hole force of 
Fratu e will be throwm into the balance •to maintain the status quo. 

This setuns to prove that the ]>resent situation in Europe can 
be maintained only by force. That is, by other means than by 
following the rule of absolute justice. 

.Sometimes one begins to think that the whole trouble prevail¬ 
ing at present in the relations of nations with each other is to 
be attriViuted to the fallacious idea of justice. Perhaps the iq- 
sincerity ]>ervading all international relations at present and 
poisoning the most noble plans at their source is the consequence 
of our hy}x>criticaI. canting declamations on justice. ^ 

• What is justice after all? Only the degree of injustice which 
at the present time or for our generation seems to be the ideal 
because usually unattallied. 

But all this t ikes us far aw’ay from the corridors, to which we 
will now^ return. The corridors are the consequence of the desire 
of one nation or a group of nations to improve its or their ix>sition 
at the exj-iense of others. Without pronouncing on the merits 
of such aspirations, one can say that the system thus created does 
not seem well balanc^xl. In fact, unless supjiorted from outside, 
it is bound to crumble. The existence of the corridors is not 
only dependent on foreign intervention, it demands that this 
intervention should be a permanent kinetic |)ossibility. This 
creates a state of tension which can be only dominated by the 
display of force. Therefore the Riiro|X'an situation calls for the 
permanent existence of jx^licing elements in its midst. From 
tlie point of view of wise statesmanship, does this contain a 
promise of a lasting jieace? This is very doubtful. 

Vladimir Poliakoff. 



MR. WELLS AS CONTROVERSIALIST, 

When publishing The Outline of History Mr. Wells expl’essly 
invited crificism; writing and issuing it “in such a fashion that 
it can benefit by every critical comment ”f?I wrote a criticism 
of it,^ and Mr. Wells has replied.^ It is worth while examining 
thji.t reply, fifs it throws light on his methods of dealing w'itb 
mattes which are the subject of controversy, and therefore in- 
‘directly on Ms methods of WTiting history.^ 

1 am “unteachable,” I look for “things I do not understand 
or opinions I do not share,” I display “vanity and peevishness” 
and nojfv “invincible,” now “remarkably complete igncijance," 
my “type is incapable of novel ideas.” 1 re})eat vulgar errors; 
but he disjiels such eirors and writes “clear and simple chapters.” 
Phrases like these at onc» ex}X)se my jnethods of critici.-m and 
witness to his own; there is an air of detachment about them, 
of a careful aud impartial regard far truth, which is particularly 
encouraging after so much fault-finding which is at once pecliintic, 
hurried^ and insincere. 

To come to details. Mr. Wells attacks me for criticising the 
extra illustratioivs w^hich appeajred in the Newnes edition ; he say.s 
Tmake great play with them (for do they not take up two pages 
of the forty-five in my pamphlet?). It appears tha?i these were 
all chosen, and the legends attached to them written, by a member 
of JVfeBsrs. Newnes’ staff, and that Mr. Wells is no more resix)!^- 
sible for them than for the advertiseiuents that brightened the 
cover-backs. I am sorry. I had sup|x>sed that when a man puts 
his name as author on the title-page of a book, lie admits his 
responsibility for the content.^, more especially when, he says 
nothing to the contrary in his preface. Similarly, an inaceurate 
historical generalisation about the opposite shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean was not made by him ; “.it was written on his galley proofs 
by a friend, and he let it pass; he did not prof>erly examine its 
implications,” He let it pass into the second and third editions 
as well, and it was presumably being translated into several 
foreign Ljiijinag*-, when the op|)ortiine appearance of a pamphlet 
discovered so obvious an error. I sup{)Oso Clie same friend is 
responsible for the statement that Rome destroyed Carthage “and 
so had no foothold for extenaioii into Africa,” aud for the omission 
of any account of the civilising work which Rome did there. In 

(1) S/r. WtJls as THstorian. (Maolehofto, Jacknon k Oo., 1921.) 

(2) “History for Everyl>ody.” {VaBnaoamLr Exteew, June, 1021.) 
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iutoFe, in reading a book by Mr. Wells, must I remember tbat 
any statement in it may belong either to a frii^d or to a iSienibef 
of the publisher’s staff? Still, I withdraw so mueh of my critiSsm 
of Mr. Wells as historian ^nd preserve it as a criticism of Mr.* 
Wells as an issuer of books. 

He then attacks me for taking *‘ the first unrevised part issue 
as if»it were the latest text and avoiding any comparison with 
the later book edition.” This enables me *‘to swell Out my list 
of charges with perUkps a. dozen little things that stand corrected 
m the current edition.” For “after these three sorts of objec¬ 
tions have been cleaned up ”—namely, the mistakes put right in 
the book edition, the “discarded illustrations” and “pAty 
quibbles, like the onl I have just quote<i ” (Mr. Wells’ answer 
to this'is beyond comment)—“very little remains of the list of 
en-orti Mr. Gomme so valiantly pretends to detect.” In the first 
place,^the part issue was a published book, bought by 
very few ol’ whom would also buy the second edition, and so was 
properly subject to criticism. My references were to the pages 
of that issue, because I thought it was probably the most widely 
sold of the three. Of course, if Mr. Wells treats his several 
editions as the makers of the Telephone Directory do theirs, and 
gives a c*<»[>y of a new edition to everyone who surrenders a copy 
oi the old, then this answer fails; but I had not heard that he 
did this.^ becoiidly, if 1 rememl^er rightly, the purchasers of the 
part isfiuo were assured that all corrections m^de for the book 
edition Nv<nilci appear in the notes to tlie former, so that the t\Po 
w^oiild be ofHlie same value. Thirdly, I have been at the pains 
of comparing my quotations and references in the two editions. 
J^here are ovei’ a luindred of tJiern (excluding the references to 
illustnitious); in one, Mr. Wells has apparently changed a com- 
IKirison of Lucretius with I'asteur to one wuth Leonardo da Vinci. 
In some half-dozen other.s there are small verbal changes. All 
the rest are exju'tly as they appeare<i in the fvart issue. There 
are not “a do/.eii little things corrected,” and as far ae any 
difference between the two editions is concerned, my criticisms 
are untoiiche<L It is liardly credible, is it? But so it is; and 
Mr. Wells knew it very well; but, had he admitted it, he could 
not have charged me with laziness or mental slovenliness; and 
he wanted to do this. Otherwise he must have answ^ered my 

criticism by argument, which would have been more difficult. 

• 

( 1 ) Tho rononming the various €»dilions soom to be the foUouring:—The 
twb-volum© edition was }^ublfa1ied by Newnos in June and November, 1020, and 
K aa far as I can make out, ident ical with the part issue, illustrations, pagination 
and all; the cheaper one-volume edition, published by Caas^ in ^ptember, 
(note the dates), is revised by the correction of a few details and the 
oopiBslon of most of the illustrations. I do not know of any public warning 
by Mr, Wells againft buying the former. 
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Mr. Wells iilso admits an error in that he laid too much stress 
•on the importance of Athens and omitted all mention of (he calls 
it “did not do justice to”) the philosophical and artistic work of 
' the G reeks of Asia and in Italy and gicily ; he says this was due 
to carelessness of phrasing, “it is little more than a laxity of 
wording.” Well, there are five or six different passages on pages 
169, 170 and 173 of the one-volume edition in which he ftsserts 
or implies®'that Greek aj:t, literature and science were confined 
to small group of men in Athens. I quo®d them all, in order 
to make clear that this error was not due to casual phrasing, but 
was a conviction. It is not a matter of detail; its importance 
lies in the fact that largely on it Mr. Wells bases his view that 
“there was ilo general movement, but onlf a movement of a few 
people exceptionally placed and gifted ”; and it is a false a.S8umi> 
tion, like so much on which his history is based. 

He js very severe because I say, in a passage wheresug¬ 
gested that one would expect him to admire Rome, that “Rome 
united most of the known world.” It is worth quoting hi.s 
thunder :— * 

“ I have been at particulflr pains in the ‘ Outline ' to dispel this pre¬ 
posterous idea, so misleading and n'>\v so dangerous to Eiiiupeaiis. I have 
not merely staled the facts, but given it sjK'ciel map 'irhich 1 had imagined 
would bring home to the weakest iiit^ MigoiK-e the fact that, contemporary 
with this Roman Ein]»irc, there was iu Asia an empire greater in cxtoiit, 
better organised, ^d in many resects more l ivilistyl." * 

t 

And further on he refers to my “utter unteachableaess about the 
universality of the Roman Empire.” This is what comes .of 
“plticing myself, a sample of the scholastic classic, in Mr. Wells* 
hands.” Of course, I ought not to have said “the known w'orld!” 
I ought to have said “the world then known to Euro]>eans,” or 
the like. It is an enormous error. But at least I err in company 
with one who is not only an eminent writer of English, but also 
a teacher of history. Compare “the world, it is evident, was not 
progressing during these two centuries of Roman prosperity ” 
(H. G. Wells, The Otdline of History, one-volume edition, page 
262), “at its best the Roman Imperial system had a bureaucratic 
axlministration wliich kept the peace of the world for a time” 
{ibid., page 264). I presume that “the wwld ” includes “the 
known world ” as the whole the part; or, if not, tli(*n compare 
“a map of the known world is needed to tiliow the course of 
Alexander’s life” (ibid., page 186—the map is one of the world 
then knowm to Enrof>eanH, excluding China for example), or “the 
career of Alexander drew together all the known world, excepting 
only the Western Mediterranean, into one drama” (ibid., page 
195). But who is the pedant, Mr. Wells or T?. Who is it who 
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tries to “catch people out on utterly trivial points,” who is so 
“strangely fierce upon trivialities of literary detail ”? > 

1 also "make much play” with my remarkably complete 
Ignorance of ethnology, “jj^ordic,” I am told, is a race name, 
“Germanic ” a national adjective (which is why Mr. Wells thinks 
“Indo-Germanic” no worse than “Indo-European” as a sub¬ 
stitute for “ Aryan ” in speaking of this language group), and 
“Aryan” a lanpiiagr name (so that Mr. Wells cdr^ write on 
page 83 “it is everjldoubtful if the North of England is naore 
Aryan than pre-Keltic in blood”). Fortunately, I learnt a little 
ethnology before reading the Outline, or I might have been 
confused. 1 say that the equations “original Aryan-speaking 
people.s — tall fair ncltherners= (in Greece) invaders from the 
north who overthrew the J^gean civilisation ” and “ Mediter¬ 
ranean race=*a non-Aryan speaking |K!ople-(in Greece) 
the makers of the ^Egean civilisation ” are very uncer¬ 
tain propositions. So they are. 1 would ask any" reader 
who thinks 1 am incon*ect in thus representing Mr. Wells’ 
views to read what he says about Aryans, Northerners and 
Mediterranean |>eo[>les on }>ages 83, 87, 105, 147, 156, 175, 202 
and 219-20 of The Outline of History (always of the one-volume 
edition). 1 said that the idea that these Nordic peoples had a 
fine and restrained religion as opposed to the dark Mediterranean 
peoples who had no gn at courage of the mind and who were 
much •given to dark cults, self-mutilation, s^:ret initiations, 
orgiastic celebrations, and the like, is a foolislj one. So it fe. 
It is also, ii* fact, a German patriotic invention, and therefore, 
like all patriotic inventions, susi>ect. It is uncertain whether 
the -Egean civilisation was the work of men who spokfe an 
^ryan language or not, and, if they did, wliether it was or was 
not a hingiiage closely allied to Greek. It is uncertain that there 
was any invasion of Gree^-e from the North (in civilised times) 
before that of the Doriaiis—there being no evidence that the 
Achirans of Homer were tVie invaders who overthrew the iEgean 
civilisation. It is therefore wrong to assume that the Iliad and 
Odyssey, which are. not Dorian, belong to a fair northern people. 
It is quite uncertain that the Dorians, though they came from 
the countries north of Greece, were a fair-haired “Nordic” people. 
They may have come from no furtlier north than Macedonia, 
and be no more a “Nordic” people than the Albanians of to-day 
(to wliom they haVe often been likened)—-unless, of course, you 
start with the assumption that all Arvan-s|x'aking }>eoples are 
“Noi'dic.” .As for the orgiastic celebrations and the rest, they 
were commoner among the “hardy barbarians” of Thrace and 
Macedonia than in Greece (either classical or .dBgeau Greece, as 
far as we know), and very likely came south from there. 
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Upon the matter of Hooier Mr. Wells has Mlowed Mr; 
rMuiray in disbelieving that he was one single individual. But 
Mr, Gomme knows that he was one, . . . He just knows it, he 
proclaims it, and the opposite view y * nonsense.* ” ]S[<>fe at ill. 

Every word of my criticism of Mr. Wells in this passage is oom- 
patible with my holding the opinion that Homer was not one 
single individual, as anyone who reads it will see. Mr. •Wells 
calls thd liiad a prehistoric Aryan composition, and treats of it 
in a section entitled “Primitive Aryan dealing with those 

supposed fair-haired peoples who were the ancestors of most ISiuro- 
peans; he adds that an early version was prSbably recited about 
l(toO B.C., but it was not \vritten down till 700 or 600 b.c. ; that 
many authors and improvers must have iftd to do w-ith it; that 
the Greeks calfed the poet blind because to be a bard was* a blind 
man’s occupation; that the Iliad and Odyssey were written over 
and re-written by ^ poet of later date, as Tennyson in the Idylls 
wrote over the Mnrtc d'Arthur, and as Virgil wrote over the 
Trojan-Latin stories; while lie siivs nothing about the poems as 
literature and their place in the development of Greek thought. 
That collection of statenicnts, as an account of the Greek epic, 
I described as nonsense, and so it is. It is, however, heartening 
to find Mr, Wells taking slK*lt»er l^ehind one who is not only a 
distingiushed s<.dK>]ar and fletender of classical studies, but is a 
professor at one of our cilctc universities, and, moreover, for 
some j-ears “tayglit Greek in^tlie XJniversily of Glasgow.*’ 

•In a section in which I tried to make clear the distinctive quality 
of Greek thought (misnnderstOiKl, as 1 think, in th«» Outline) 1 
quoted a passage froiTi Aristotle on style, because it was an 
excellent illustration of that (piality, and two from tlic OuUinc, 
because they sliowed Ijow dillhrent was Mr. Wells’ own waiting. 
He calls this a “disquisition on style” on my and saya I 

object to an element in his own writing becaiisc it is “not in 
Aristotle.” Of course, I don’t. I may even l>clieve that Mr, 
Wells’ idea of style i.s l»etter than Aristotle’s. All I pointed out 
was tljat the are ^lilferevit and incompiitiljle. 

There is one other particulajT matter which is worth referring 
to. 1 said in my pamj>hlet tf ajxdogise for rej^eoling these ele¬ 
mentary tilings) t}»at Alexander’s conquest of Western Asia had 
one result of overwhelming importance, namely, that Christianity, 
though it began in an Asiatic country and among a Semitic 
people, w^aa ncnertheless from the first a Euroffean, not an Asiatic, 
religion, despite its origin. By which I meant, as every reader 
knows, that, practically, nope but Europeans became Christians, 
and soon all Europeans were Christian, and the Cburoh was 
European. And 1 i>ointed out that the Outline, though having 



mticb about Alexander’s Conquest, omitted this important Ttact. 
Mr. W^ls (need I say he misquotes—“Mr. Gomme’snew theory 
of the origin of Christianity as a purely European religion”?) 
calls this an original view of my own, returns me my “nonsense ! ” 
(which is not mine), and lAfcs the stuff go with that. I am sorry 
I cannot claim the view as my own. It is a commonplace, familiar 
to everyone who knows the history of the period and has given 
an hour's thought to the subject.^ ^ , 

Mr. Wells believ^ (so he says) that I have not read either 
the hr-i^iniiirig or the end of his book, nor tried to comprehend 
its aim and scope; 4hat “I have jtist nosed through^the few parts 
that matter to me,” getting together a little heap of mistakes 
and pseudo-mistakes trivial matters—“a mis-spelling, a wrong 
date on a misplaced title.” But he knows I have done nothing 
of the sort. I have criticised his whole historical method; that 
is why he is angry, and shows, I had almost said, such vanity 
and peevishness in his reply. The only criticism he reaily likes 
is the discovery of minor* en*ors, mis-spellings or wrong dates; 
and he has had plenty of this from kind friends, which is why 
there are so few such errors in the* book. Anything different 
from that he resents. I mentioned a few points, unimportant 
in themselves, because (1 thought) they showed carelessness or 
confusion in the mind of the writer, and these are serious faults; 
others because Mr. Wells used them as the basis for much fanciful 
writin", because he doe|» not ask himself questions or make 
inquiry, even when his d^5hclusions«run counter U5 the views 
have pa.s;.se.d muster with the majority of scumd scholars.” This 
I thought a cardinal error in a historian. For the rest I criticieed 
liis account of the nature of Greek thought ai^d of its relation 
♦o contem{x>rar>^ life, his omission to mention the mo.st important 
re.sult of the career of Alexander the Great, and his rhetorical 
and unscientific account of the Bornan Empire. These seemed 
to me to be more, than trivial details. I made this criticism of 
Mr. Wells’ historical method in the only way jxissible to intelli¬ 
gent criticism, namely, by taking that period of history which 
I have studied most cU)sely (a not unimportant period, and taking 
up nearly a. tliird of Mr. Wells’-TTwforty\ examining that, and 
suggesting that if his methods in writing the rest of.the book 
fire similar to those exhibited in this section, then not much 
trust can he jdaced in the l>ook as a whole.^ Mr, Wells bolds, 

(l) Mr. Wells might consult. .Augufl, The Kmnronmcnt of Eeurty OhrtotianHy 
(London. 1914), pp. 104, 173, 207-S and chap, viii; and in particular the 
account tho Omck cities round the Sea of Galilee in Sir George Adam 
HistorwU Oeofftaphy of the Holy Latid^ pp. 594-^8 (4f h edition, 1S97), 
reierencea which I owe to Professor Milligan.* 
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for example, that art, litera4;ure and science flbiartsh in 
(gather than in warlike times. That is doubtless a tenable and 
possibly a true proposition. But Greece, and in particular Athens, 
cannot be cited in support of it, and fjicts should not be distorted 
to prove that it can. It is not the method of science. 1 quoted 
a passage from Milhaud which is a clear statement of scientific 
method in a historian. Will Mr. Wells himself assert either that 
that statement is not true or that he has not neglected all its 
principles (with perhaps one exception) in 1|; ;> account of Borne? 
If not, why complain when I say that his work is unscientific? 
He insists so much, in his well-mannered'way, that I am^ a 
“tSacher of Greek,*’ he objects so strongly to my ‘Making up the 
part dealing cwith my classical knowledgui** that had I been a 
lecturer in botany or social science or cngim^oing, or, being a 
classic, had I criticised his biology or his account of the mediteval 
church, I suppose he would have read my pamphlet with more 
attentidn. 

Mr. Wells says he fully expected 1o meet with sneers at the 
novelist turned historian. Well, he got nothing of that from me, 
but, on the contrary, a serious cntici.sm of a serious and im¬ 
portant book. I fully extM^cted to meet with .sneers from Mr. 
Wells about classical teaching (thoiiglj I confes.s 1 had not fore¬ 
seen his fine distinction between “Greek teacJiers’' ami “Greek 
scholars,” especially after reading his vivid description of tlie 
“bent scholarly man ” and hi.splea for recognising the irrqvu'tance 
of the teacher of history as teacher, not as specialist iiistorian). 
I do find them, plentifully sprinkled over his ariicU* and in the 
well-remembered form. Here they all are : “the classical master 
withp his devious and wonderful exercises,” “generally a very 
poor Grecian himself,” “futilities,” “minds that have Gre^4 
grammar for their sustenance,” and the rest; together with a 
picturesque account of my classes at Glasgow (I said tha.t Mr. 
Wells* genius \^as creative and imaginative rather lhan s<?ientific). 
It is not surprising. Did not Mr. Wells exixi.se the im)H»sture 
of the Greek te.aching in our public .schmils thirty years and niore 
ago? Does he not point out to-day that the British univei'sities 
have no philosophy of education and that they are meanly and 
timidly aristocratic in spirit? His opinions on the teacliing of 
Greek and on university education, based, as they doubtless are, 
on a long and intimate experience and unalloyed by prejudice, 
are as such deserving of attention. But, as* a substitute for a 
reasoned answer to a criticism of his TH^tory^ they arc worthlesB. 

A. W. Gommb. 



HALEBTINE. 

Let us go down from the tableland of Judea, still by the way 
of many armies, down by steep stony slopes and desolate gullies, 
where brown-robed ^ shepherds disappear altogether with their 
umber sheep. Ont^aasily understands the ambushes, the hidden 
spies, the sudden news, mentioned in the Bible, for one looks 
across a naorow defile and it is deserted except fdr great wjiite 
cranes—one calls and, while the cranes flap lazily away, figures 
spring from rock or cave. The green of the highlands disappears 
as one descends and the only relief from the amber wastes is 
the translucent blue of Moab's hills of which one catches glimpses 
at in|erval.s. Up this steep winding road came the litters of 
Cleopatra, after she bad concluded her pact with Herod, for 
Anthony had given her, at the time of the reconciliation, the whole 
of Syria and Palestine, with the exception of Judea. Here, in 
one of these bare ravines, Herod planned to hide a party of 
desperadoes who would murder the Egyptian Queen, having 
decided that, for a woman, she exercised altogether too much 
jx)wer and that even Anthony himself would in time be grateful 
to his vassal’s intervention. Luckily his Ministers frantically 
opf)osetl the scheme and the Dead Sea country was robbed of 
additional tragedy. It is a realm of horrors, for there some gre*at 
iiiternal irrflption burst into flame the petrol springs among the 
salt hills and swept the five cities of Sodom and Gomorrah out 
existence. South of these exquisite iridescent waters of 
strange cold blue lies Massada where Herod fled with Mariamme 
(whom he loved and killed) while Parthians ravaged his capital. 
There also ( a d. 70) Eleazer and his thousand followers immolated 
themselves, n'lcn, women and children, after a gallant defence, 
rather than surrender to Roman Titus, who had captured Jeru¬ 
salem. Across blue water and wliite salt hills, beyond the great 
green cliff of Moab, which rises.3,(XX) feet tow-ards the clouds, 
whose shadow^s paint everj- wistful shade of mauve and pink upon 
the hills below, another tragedy took place. At Machaerus Herod 
camped with Salome and her mother on his way to fight the 
Nabatean (Arabian) King Aretas, w hose daughler he had divorced 
for Herodias and there John the Baptist preached and suffered 
and is venerated by Aretas* descendants to-day, for his head lies 
in state under marble and gold in the great mosque at Damascus. 
Yet, in spite of all these terrors, Arab tribes come every summer 
from the for Euphrates and pasture enormous herds of camels, 
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niimberiDg many thousands, on the hills of Moab. They are the 
Ishmaelites and Midianites with whom the Israelites fought. 

Other dwellers on those hills for many months were the Turks. 
After they had evacuated Jerusalem tl^y entrenched themselves, 
extending from the sea about twelve miles north of Jaffa to a 
point some fifteen miles north of Jerusalem, their left bending 
back to the Dead Sea, but they were driven across the Jordan in 
May, 1918, end British troops established bridge-heads across the 
river. Thereafter the wily Ottoman, believingf that no w-hite man 
could exist through a summer of tropical heat amidst the blinding 
salt hills an(f«the foetid swamps of the Ghor* sat down to wait 
• onTiis wind-cooled heights till the deadly malaria should have 
done its work.* Yet all through that burninjpsummer the English 
troops hung on* to the river bank. Southwards rose the huts 
of the “Dead Sea fleet,” consisting of one small motor-boat which 
took our Arab spies from one side of the vivid lake to the other. 
Northwards lay Jericho, whose palms have given way to vines, 
under the shadow of the mighty mountain of Temptation, half¬ 
way up whose precipitous ^lifls clings a Greek monastery with 
cells running back deep into the rock itself. Beinnants of the 
old city form an isolated mound. The walls that never offered a 
stubborn resistance are raised once for all. Perhaps the vices 
and the slackness of her near neigbliours, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
had permeated the dwellers among the p«'din groves in a tem¬ 
perature of 107^in the shade, for their town fell, not only to 
Jijshua, but to every host thal attacked lier, often without any 
defence. Syrians and Bomans alike took Jericho,.sweet with 
spices and balsam, before they attempted the steep defile tp 
Jerusalem. The Greek monastery, on the edge of the green 
ribbon of vegetation which marks the river's presence among th^ 
awful desolation of salt, became the headquarters of the Tmj)erial 
Service Cavalry Brigade, who used to amuse themselves by 
executing amazing charges, generally in shirt sleeves, from the 
bridge-heads inland. In olden days lions used to haunt the under¬ 
growth, but they gave pla<’.(3 to boar, wolf and ltioi)ard, just 
as all the rich products of Jordan “ flax, rx>rn, dates, sugar, 
herbs, spices, olives—have passed away, leaving only the long 
camel, or clumsier dromedary, caravans bearing sacks of salt. 
Further still up the river, beyond Jericho, beyond the wilderness 
of desolation, is the famous bridge fought for and destroyed so 
often. Now^ the new^ iron structure is guarded on one side by 
Sikhs and on the otlier by smiling Hedjaz soldiers, white Kufiya 
flowing over their khaki uuifonns, wdio, in broken but delighted 
English, invite one over thelhreshold of Arabia. 

From the heat of this sunken valley to sea-washed Jaffa, amidst 
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Boent of oranges, is a far cry, yet, in forty-eight hours, two 
cavalry divisions, riding by night, swept right across the country 
in September. Behind them by the sweltering river they left 
elaborate camps, exact inyl^tail even to rows of dummy horses, 
leading the Turk to believe that all the enemy's strength lay 
below him. They hid among the orange groves of Sarona by 
day," till they heard that an infantry division, also transported 
secretly to the coast, liad broken the enemy’s unsuspecting right, 
turning his flank in. ardsv . Then the cavalry poured through and, 
in one stupendous ride, went tempestuously north through a 
broken army, rolling ever inwards the Turkish wing. So fast 
and far they went that they got right behind the enemy and met 
only fleeing bands Oi fugitives, footsore and defenceless. Then 
one division halted at El Afuli, sending a brigade to Acre and 
the other went on to guard the fords of Jordan. 

Jaffa, of the convenient orange groves, was the first port of 
the Jews, built by Simon Maccabees, yet to-day ships anchor in 
the open sea and small boats creep through the circle of sharp 
rocks to calm water and the shore. Truly it is an inhospitable 
coast and one under.stands why Plnlistia bred no mariners. 
From the ol<l cpiay where the black camels lie, their skins rubbed 
dark with oil to protect them frenn the j>estilential fly, one looks 
up at a conglomeration ot old houses apparently built one on 
top of another, A few palms sprout out of roofless shells, ^hole 
front v/alls have fallen away so that one lcK>ks in+o broken rooms, 
blue-painted, where fariiilie.s still live. In places the rock face 
is built up vvith old, mellow bricks half-covered with mint and 
t4iyme. One penetrates into twisting, narrow streets with here 
jLnd there an open space, with perchance a mud dome and a 
white minaret and certainly a cafe, before which chairs are 
scattered broadcast and the whole |x>pulatic)n, in fez, or turban, 
or Kiifiya. smokes its piclures(|ue nargileh. There are dim 
shops full of colo8.sal dried tobacco leaves from Salonica. There 
is an orange market, where the flaming fruit runs riot in barrow 
and l)asket Ji-nd siU’k, overflowing from donkey t>anniers and camel 
boxes till even the earth is gold^i. There are strange Bedouin 
women selling fowls and eggs, wearing great necklaces of amber 
over their black robes, keen eyes peering forth above veils sewn 
with swaying strings of coins. There are rows of broken houses 
in the market square, from whch the Ottomans tore the stones 
to build their raos*iue and there is the new mosque itself where 
the Arabs never pray. They call it the Mosque of Blood, for 
it was built with forced labour. , 

In times gone by Jaffa was a stronghold of Judaism. Twice 
Syria captured her to lose her again to Judah. She shared 
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Bcunpey*s gift of freedom to the ooaetod towiis, but O^Ber pre- 
rented her to the fsToured Herod. Bigoted/ shb clnng to the 
dogmas of Israel, so from one of her roofs Peter saw the vision 
of the sheet full of forbidden foods-*-** 0^11 thou nothing unclean.*’ 
Almost from that roof he might have seen the rival Gtssarea, which 
stood for the things of Borne in her militaiy strength, in the 
dignity of her laws, and for Greece in her culture. Solomon 
landed all materials for the Temple at Jaffa, but she was 
always second to Caesarea, where Herod tfSilt the only great 
harbour of the coast with mighty breakwaters and watch-towers. 

IJorth through the plain of Sharon, in the path of British 
cavalry, one crosses rolling downs starred with myriad white 
marguerites ahd long stretches of rich coA land. Always the 
central tableland rises blue and shadow-swept to the right. A 
few grey villages crown distant mounts among the olive trees, and 
large bl^ick goats surround the low-pitched tents w^hich Jbreak 
every view' in Palestine. Over this wide country Jezebel must 
have looked down from her Samarian termce to her Phoenician 
father’s ships sailing south*from Tyre. Samaria is the scene of 
Herod’s wdld love for Mariamme, wdiom he first imprisoned in 
Alexandretta and then murdered with his two sons. There 
Jezebel killed the Hebrew priests and Jehu the priests of Baal. 
There a Turkish force at Kakan tried to hold up the northward 
advatV^ of Napoleon after he had taken Gaza and Jaffa. Back 
through this same country th/> latter came after his faihire to 
take Acre in the great .summer heat, burning and slaughtering 
as he came. His army had caught the plague in the delta just 
as Sennacherib’s had done. 

Com, olives, cactus, bring one to Haifa, wdiere the future wil^ 
possibly, for once, outweigh the past, for a great harbour is con¬ 
templated wdthin the circling bay, with a mole springing forth 
from the old Eoman one and it should be the terminus of the 
Baghdad railw^ay. Already streets and avenues are planned far 
beyond the present town huddled between the great bulk of 
Carmel and the sea. The mountain itself provides terraces for 
the houses of the future, and .all the wide Valley of Esdraelon 
offers foothold if the marshes of the Brook Kishon be drained. 

If the future is centred in Haifa, surely the past encircles Carmel. 
To-day, over a carpet of flowers, .Bose of Sharon, white and red 
anemones like a sheet of flame, hollyhocks, pale cyclamen, 
crimson poppies, and a sea of golden daisies,* one climbs to the 
original Carmelite monastery, before which is a tall statue of the 
Virgin sent by Cliili and up again to the broken pedestal which 
held the Kaiser’s statue. Behind is the German gun which 
shelled our cavalry before Haifa and which was finally captured 
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by * sj^ndid chaorge of the Indian Lancera. Carmel is really 
the last stage of this journey through Palestine, for from its long ■ 
ridge the laud and its histoiy are spread out before one. The 
red-roofed town and the bl|ie bay, with its white, encircling sands 
and waving palms, lie immediately below. Across the stirring 
waters rises medieval Acre, rich in war and legend. There the 
Phcenicians made their fairy-like glass and their small craft 
found rare shelter in its harbour. Omar brought ^he faith of 
Islam to this city % many eras. The Turks (originally a ^erce 
Nomad tribe from Western China) established themselves there 
some 400 years Isiler. When the First Crusade l^k Jerus^em 
Acre paid tribute, but a few years later, when the Latin Kingdom * 
was established, Ba%wm took her, to-lose her t6 Saladin after 
the great battle of Hattin, Bichard’s siege must have been 
peculiar, for while the miserable Turks were coping with high 
pricey of wheat and eggs in their beleaguered fortress, th^ir oppo¬ 
nents, under Guy de Lusignan, in a close circle, were themselves 
besieged by Saladin. Bichard, however, took the town and, 
during a hundred years of prosperity, the mighty castles of the 
Templars and the Hospitallers arose. The flower of chivalry 
concentrated there because there was good hunting and the rule 
was less austere than in Jernsalem. Then came the tragedy 
whose spirit broods amidst the broken arches and sunken vaults, 
which are the only remains to-day of the knightly civilisation 
of the Gross. In 1291, after a stupendous siage in which the 
old chroniclers record prodigious acts of valour, the walls ’w^re 
breached, the Moslem hordes poured in, the King of Crete escaped 
•by sea, the gallant patritirch, having been forcibly put in a boat, 
i^was drowned trying to swim back to his flocrk, and the wliole of 
the great Orders of Knights Templars, Knights of Malta, Pisans 
and Germans w^'ere literally obliterated. The Marshal of the 
Templars lield out an extra fortnight till the walls of his castle 
fell in upon him. Seven knights survived and it is related that 
the Saltan released a wounded Templar in appreciation of the 
valour of his order. Sixty thousand Christians were sold as slaves. 
Acre’s glory vanished till, in .1780, a rebel Sheikh defied the 
power of Turkey and made the Crusaders’ city his headquarters, 
till an Ottoman fleet drove him out to be beheaded by his own 
slaves and left Ahmed El Jezzar (the butcher) in command. His 
is the great Turkish castle, with mighty square keep surrounded 
by a vast moat, which defied Napoleon so well that, after mur¬ 
dering bis prisoners, he was obliged to raise the siege and march 
south. The defence was directed by a Colonel PhiUipeaux, who 
had been a student with Napoleon at the French Academy, and 
who had left France during the Bevolution, while Sir Sydney 
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Smith landed hia English marines and was severely criticised by 
his adversary for his military tactics. A relic of these latter 
remains in the stalw^art English bastion where they were quar¬ 
tered, which still defies the Mediterranean storms. Ibrahim 
Pasha captured the town and threatened Constantinople, eo 
ICngland, Austria and Turkey bombarded in 1831 the veteran of 
many wars, but she surrendered to Lord Allenby’s advance with¬ 
out a blow.* An old, old prophecy declared that when the waters 
of lielus washed the lichen-stained walls Acre the British 
would take the town. Ten years ago the wtijters approached so 
clo^ that sheep were sacrificed between the river and the anciefit 
gate. The current swept away again, but the faithful doubted. 
Acre has anot&er interest?, for she w^as the prison for twenty-four 
years of the Persian prophet Baha’u’llah, who dared to preach 
his doctrine of union and obedience and brotherly love among 
the political, social and religious strife of Teheran. Hercr too. 
his son, Abdul Baba, present head of the Bahais, sjKiiit forty 
years of imprisoned life before the proclamation of the Turkish 
constitution set him free. •He must have looked down from the 
fortifications on a moat overgrown with ragged robin and mari¬ 
gold, or across the old wlute mosque, with its cluster of a hundred 
tiny <lonies and the tall cypress in tlie court vying with the 
aspiring minaret, to fig trees and palms and the hills of Bas-Na- 
Kura, which form the boundary-line agreed on between England 
and France by the Sykes-Picot. Agreement, regardless of tRe fact 
that they oorainand (and therefore render useless) the bay of 
Haifa, so the treasured project of a great naval Vmsfe there pre¬ 
sumably will need amendment. 

From Carmel one can see still further, over a wall of Lebanon•; 
to the far distant snows of Hermon. Below’ lies the plain of 
Esdraelon and the famous Kishon, where Elisha slew the 40(1 
heathen prophets, who had called in vain on Baal to light tlie 
sacrificial fires. Tw’o passages for invading armies sweep right 
and left of Carmel, but the sea-road was only used by Richard T. 
and by Napoleon on his retreat. East to Bethshan (Beisan) was 
the battle-ground of Israel and of Canaan when the latter camped 
at Harosheth and Barak with his hilhnen, flung himself im¬ 
petuously down from Tabor. Bisera, flying to his dfX)m on Lake 
Galilee, was followed by the Turks along the same path in 1799, 
when KJeber defeated them among the wheat^ that was six feet 
high that year. Still at Bethshan, Gideon fought the Arabs 
(Midianites) and by Ain Yahid imposed his well-planned drink¬ 
ing test. So little further east lies modern Deraa, an important 
aT)d a very weak jK)int in Turkey’s comuiunication line, where 
in forty-eight crowded hours, in September, 1918, the Hedjax’s 
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regular force succeeded in cutting s enemy communication with^ 
Damascus to the north, Palestine to the west and Amman to tile ’ 
south,beyond which, far away beyond hope of succour, beleaguered 
Medina still held out. When the successful Arab camel corps 
was bombarded by vindictive aeroplanes they repeated Biblical 
tactics, and, retiring into one of the oft-mentioned stony gullies, 
sat tnotionlesB upon their camels and looked like rocks 1 

Deraa is out of sight from Carmel, but very neaf are Mount 
Gilboa (where Joi®lhan and Saul were killed by the Philistines) 
and Megiddon (Armageddon—the Hill of Destruction) where 
Joshua was killed* by the advancing Pharaoh, predicted by Jere¬ 
miah. The ebb and flow of empire, of Jew and Eoman, Egyptian 
and Greek, has left ift mark on the peaceful valley. * The Bedouins 
of Midian were swept aw’ay for a time, but they came back with 
Omar after his victory on the Yannuk. In 1100 the Templars 
raised their black and wdiite banner on Mount Tabor, |jut, after 
SahiSin's triumph at Hattin, where, in summer heat, the 
Crusaders fought after thirteen vraterless hours, the Cross only 
flew again on Tabor wdien Andrews of Hungary made a swift 
desperate sortie, though Louis of France brought it as far as 
Jerusalem. Now Crescent and Cross are united and, while 
Allenby's cavalry rode north from El Afuli, Sheikh Tallal of the 
flauran was revenging the Turkish atrocities at Tafas, gallantly 
charging the retreating column from Deraa again and again, till 
ho feil riddled with hnllets. ^ « 

Aloof in its hollow lies Nazareth, yet, from Carmel, a few* of 
its white houses are visible climbing up its sheltering ridge. 
JFrom that ridge Christ must have looked on the fertile and w'ell- 
^wooded Galilee—hot-blooded land of chivalrv, passion an3 high 
romance, so diflerent to austere Judea with her grim endurance 
and her love of money iind to Samaria, slothful and luxurious. 
One can imagine that the now, clean doctrine of love and hope 
w^ould find root among tliis imaginative race, easily stirred to 
emotion and self-sacrilice. (Lililee must have been the most 
enlightened province. On one side lay Hauran and the Greek 
cities of the Decai>olis. where the old pagan gods were worshipped 
amidst Greek art and knowledge and, on the other, Phoenicia, 
whose inarinc^rfi spread tales of Western marvel throughout the 
land. The iiKfst faimius road in the world, the pilgrim Had] 
from Damascus to Me<*ca, runs east of the lake of Tiberias and 
another, scarcely fess important, brought India’s riches vid Bagh¬ 
dad and Damascus to the sea. The Komans took custom on it 
and Matthew sat at one of its tolls in Capernaum. From Galilee 
a branch went south to Egypt and, since the days of Abraham, 
the same scenes have been visible—always the slow-padding camel 
vot. cx. ir.3. F* 



carav^s, with a bit of fadi^, woven carpet tied over the balea 
of merchandise, dark-skinned men from the deserts, burned and 
bearded, tasselled Kufiya wound across their mouths and chins, 
weapons stuck in embroidered belts, dirk abbas flying open over 
trailing white robes. Galilee alone has changed and time has 
wiped out every remnant of the Jewish kingdom there. Josephus, 
who ruled thirty-four years after Christ, describes it as a. land of 
commerce a^id of great cities, of gardens of oleanders, with many 
sails,dotting the lake and a great trade of d®Fed fish. Magdala, 
Capernaum, Hippas, Tareoh, Chorazin, all have vanished. A 
few peasant women in brilliantly striped dresses, orange-red and 
yellow, with royal purple veils floating back over flaming bead- 
bands, wound* tiara-w ise,-carry oranges or Cucumbers to refresh 
expectant travellers. Tiberias, shrunk and unimportant, lies 
hidden in a fold of the hills. Otherwise the lake’s deep blue is 
unruffled save by tlje shadow of the green hills, wliioh clijjig so 
close to her shore tliat one cannot imagine how the great cities 
existed at all. 

This is Palestine of to-tlay. War and famine and plague lie 
behind her, but through them all one <?atehes glimpses of the 
shepherd arid the husbandman. To-day her whole future lies in 
the hands of those tw'o and the Jew iovc.^ n<d tlic country but the 
towm. In colonies ho does good work, such as wine-making near 
Jaffa, but Palestine cries out for the peasant who will live alone 
in his small grey ^abin among tjie hills, the man who fears rreither 
th& silence of the open country nor the storms that rage over it. 
Wheat and barley can be grown on tlie high land,* fruit trees 
can be planted on the plains, cotton can be developed in the 
Jorda*n valley. Flocks and herds must still follow their Bedouin^ 
shepherd from j>asture to pa.sture, but Syria is one land and she 
is an Arab land. From time iminemorial she has only been 
strong when her two provinces have been united and the capital 
of her glory was Damascus. Science, literature, philosophy, 
spread from that city of seven rivers. All the great caravan 
routes lead to her. She is the centre of the great web of com¬ 
merce w’hicli brought her goods, from Egypt, the Euphrates and 
the sea. To-day oil from Persia and the railway from Baghdad 
must pass her way. She holds the lines that connect the produce 
of Meso]x>tamia and Arabia with Tri}X)li, Haifa and Bey rout and, 
through them, with Euroj:)e. Slie is in the midst of the most 
fertile country in the world. A sea of vivid emerald, her miles 
and miles of fruit gardens divide the granary of Hauran from the 
desert beyond. Seven river^ lavish their prodigal w’ater on her 
favoured plain, so that on every side a new city may spread 
forth, with wide, new streets and modern buildings in open 
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squares, yei never can she reach beypnd the idiade of her aiaicots ^ 
and peaches, fige, olives and vines. The Caliphate moved 
between Mecca, Damascus and Baghdad, but never did it rest 
at Jerusalem, though the^ blue Mosque of Omar is the second 
holiest in the realm of Islam. 

Jerusalem never could be a modem capital by her own natural 
position. Aloof on her steep mountain top, connected with the 
outer world only by two narrow passes, she is crushed within her 
old walls by the ravines that encompass her. She cannot 
spread in any dir^tion. Already her houses are wandering up 
and down impracticable hills and who tries to'drive, bupips ^ 
perilously from sudden climb to steep descent. No ancient 
caravan route went%ear her and no modem mam line touches 
her. With her winter snow and her terrible summer drought, 
which of old drove every invading aimy back to the wells of the 
plainf, she is infinitely remote from commerce and fron^ politics 
and she is neither Moslem nor Christian nor Jewish. She has 
neither race nor creed nor prospect of power. Outside the whirl 
of progress* wheel, with her narrow streets untouched and her old 
wails kissed by time, she will remain a pilgrim city whose only 
great buildings are convents and monasteries, churches and 
hospices—the goal of \vor.ship from East and West alike. To 
Damascus belong the palace and the parliament! To Jerusalem 
the altar and the kibla! 

• . J. Rosita Forbes.^ 

Damascus, April 2611/, 19-2(). 
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A LITERAKY ENTENTE. 


Internationalism in literature has always existed. Fairy-stories 
began it. They were carried over sea andft,nd as widely and 
mysteriously as seeds or the influenza. In historic times now 
one^country, now the other, has been the distributing-centre, but 
France more often than the rest. It was by way of France that 
the Arthurian'legend entered the literature®6f Europe, w^herever 
it may have started. Chaucer, so tremendously English, not 
only the Father of English Poetry, but the ancestor of Fielding 
and Di<;JceDs, began as a scholar in a French school. F/ench 
romances w^ere the favourite reading of seventeenth-century ladies, 
and everyone knows how English literature in the eighteenth 
century was dominated by French Classicism. Nevertheless, the 
English stage clung obstinately to its Shakesj^eare; whereby it 
happened that Voltaire in a moment of acute Anglomania, dis¬ 
covered this curious writer, borrowed from him generously, and 
introduced him to Parisian literary salons as a kind of dancing 
bear. But certain circles, having received tlie odd creature with 
more enthusiasm than his di^overer ex^x^cled, M. de Voltaire 
turned peevish and called his own protege names, such as 
“drunken savage.” French translators then introdtioed Shake¬ 
speare to the Germans, who now piously believe themselves to 
have discovered him and intriKluceJ him to the whole w’orld^ 
including ourselves. 

Exactly what quality it is that makes a book International it 
it not easy to siiy. (Harissa Harlowe and The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field became classics across the Channel; Tom Joyies did not. 
Anyone familiar with one of those delightful eighteenth-century 
libraries supplied by his bookseller to every gentleman who was 
a gentleman, will have found in it Cil Bias--in two very small 
volumes, with steel engravings—but not Mamm Lescaut. Per¬ 
haps Tom JoncH, for all its comic genius, refleckid too much for 
French taste that amazing, almost savage, brutality which, 
strangely mingled with veins and veneers of wit, culture, elegance, 
disfigured English life under George II. It'tells in the comic 
spirit the same tale of unashamed animalism as Hogarth*6 bitterly 
satiric picture of the election«dinner. It was probably this strong 
taste of the soil which made Fielding’s work unfit for exporta¬ 
tion. And the same kind of reason may have kept Manon 
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Lescaut from popularity on this side of the ChanneL For all ife - 
art and beauty, it breathes an air of corruption; the profound 
corruption with which the Regency had inoculated the society 
of mid-eighteenth-century . France. 

One might say—not without truth—that love, sorrow, passion, 
are ^uch the same and speak the same language all over the 
world, wliereas the comic spirit appeals differently#to different 
nationalities, ages^^lasses; so that a comedy has less chance of 
becoming internationally jx)piilar than a love-story or a tragedy. 
Yet no British no’^list, except Walter Scott, has been so popular 
abroad as Dickens, and Rlioda Broughton, to adapt her own \Wtty • 
saying, was alreacly^he Miss Charlotte Yonge of* France while 
still the Zola of Eng land. 

Chateaubriand accused Byron of owing him a debt which he 
would not acknowledge, but here Byron was probably right. The 
Byrohic hero existed before BjTon, and if he did not “juA grow,” 
it was Mrs. Radcliffe who invented him. The influence of Byron 
on poetry and poets in France was more marked, lasted longer 
than in England, becnuse he appeared at a moment when there 
was a dearth of French poets. This was the one “International 
episode,” the one vital connection between French and English 
literature during the first seventy years of the nineteenth century. 
Literary alliances were swallowed up in the great gulf which 
events had 0 |-)ened betw-een the two countries. In the eighteenth 
century the points of touch had'been so many. Their arisk)- 
cracies wer^ socially acquainted, sometimes related to each other, 
and their philosophers, too, from the day? of Voltaire’s discovery 
of London, were not without pers<mal intercourse. I remember 
•somewhere ri little picture of the Louis XVI. date, elegantly, not 
with Hogarthian bitterness, illiisirating the Anglomania of the 
period : slim, graceful gentlemen and charming ladies, all in 
white, drinking tea in an ex<iuisite srilon. But the Anglomania 
perished in the great convulsion which put an end to that par¬ 
ticular phase, the Ijouis XIV. phase of civilisation. One which 
was surely only saved from being excessively boring by the daunt¬ 
less spirit, the wit and intelligence the French race; since 
neither man nor woman in that wonderful little world appears 
ever to have luwl anything to do. except to respectfully watch 
royaltie.? dressing, feeding, gambling, and to talk, and talk, and 
talk. Yet it was ctedibly affirmed by survivors of the catastrophe 
that no one who had not frequented that wwld knew what really 
agreeable society meant: just as those who lived their lives before 
the war can truthfully toll their de.se*endants that no one wbo has 
only lived after it can ever know what real comfort means. 

This literary alienation lasted right into, and even right through, 



the mid- Victorian era. A superman of tetters, like Thackeray; 
imew his Balzac and even, as bis delightful daughter has shown 
us, was well acquainted with French people of the Ust type. 
Yet in liis writings his attitude towards the French is that of 
the most ignorant inhabitant of Victorian Bloomsbury. Trans¬ 
lations of Eugene Sue were common, though kept on the^top 
shelf; whatljer deservedly or not I do not know. In the 'sixties 
a cultivated woman would read George S&nd^JonsuclOt La Mate 
au diahle, and La petite Fadettc, also the no^ls of Victor Hugo, 
the Conj^sioti$ of Eamartine, and perhaps soni'e of the poetry of 
both. But the true British matron—one visualises her as im¬ 
pressively JargQ and swelling of bosom and crjfoline—still hflonged 
to a generation v;hich knew not France and considered all French 
novels naughty reading. Things, indeed, moved quickly after 
that, and I imagine the Dean of my later acquaintance, who used 
to climb to the top of his cathedral tower to read them, did so 
not so much to avoid shocking liis canons as to get away from 
them. 

Just so long as the Second Empire lasted, the tide of English 
political sentiment ran against France. Nufjoleon 113. was dis¬ 
liked by our Conservatives as an adventurer, by our Eiberals as 
an autocrat. It was in the ’seventies that the gre-'it French 
movement came. What caused it? The mass-movements of 
the human mind are as mysterious as those of deep-sea cuj-rents 
or, shoals of fish.‘ Like the fish, it l)eiX)me8 hungry and goes in 
search of fresh food. At such moments it is quick to note any 
hand that seems bec:koiiing it to new ground. Matthew Arnold’s 
wittily serious attacks on 33rilish Philistinism had already done 
something to turn our intellectual front in the direction of France,* 
and Swinburne, with his stxirlet <?nthusiasnis for Villon and 
Victor Hugo, was gathering all the young poets under his banner. 
Rome as a train in g-]>lace for artists had long been absurd, and 
}>y the end of the ’seventies Paris was e.st;iblished as the art 
school of FiUroi)e. Whole regiments of our young art-students 
luul deserted to it, in spite of the Jliiskinian hell, book and candle. 

Whether these outward and ]K>nderable things were or were 
not at the bottom of the great French movement, there it was 
early in the ’eighties going very strong indeed. It did not over¬ 
power, but, a little paradoxically, formed part of the nesthetic 
movement. The title of a graceful book of versg by Andrew Lang, 
Ballades in Blue Chirm, illustrates the happy marriage of the 
two cults. Vilhjn, Pionsard, the PUiade, the medijoval Romance 
of Aucassin et NicolHte, were almost as commonly read as Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset and Tbeophite Gauthier. The novels 
of Octave Feuillet, Zola, Alphonse Daudet, Bourget, and the reat, 







w^jra aa promptly devoured and as mncli diaeuftied in Lbndpp^^ 
as in Paris. Evaryona witS tbe H^st preteiice to literary culture 
•—and such culture was actually fashionable—must read the 
Prench novel, banned by their mothers, know something <rf 
French art and the French theatre, and speak French with toler- 
able fluency—or at any rate English with a French accent. There 
followed on this eager interest in France personal gelations be¬ 
tween London and Paris such as had not existed for a hundred 
years; only it was^o longer the aristocrats and the philosophers 
of the two countijjes who were in touch, but the artists and the 
men and w^oinen of letters. The English interest in France eame , 
to be nvipriH-itorl.^liMni.'h by a smaller circle. ^ Paul Bourget 
discovered Oxford, pieces of William Morris furnjture went across 
the Channel, and an exhibition of eighteenth-centiuy^ English 
painters caused a sensation in the French art world. Among the 
most touching and interesting letters received by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s family at the time of her death was one from M. Andr^ 
Chevrillon, of the French Academy, recalling his first visit to 
England as a young man and the difference in his feelings towards 
this country made by the friendly hospitality he had found at 
her house. More than one of his friends, he added, had ex- 
j:)erience(l the same friendship, the same change of heart. Such 
hospitality was characteristic of the literary circles of the later 
nineteenth centu^^^ It might be thoiiglit- and, wondered at— 
that Ihis French movement, lastiag as it did forfome thirty yegjs, 
had yet left no perceptible mark on English literature. Neither * 
George Meredith, Henry James nor Stevenson appear as followers 
’of a French sclux)!, though the two latter evidently move familiarly 
• on French soil and in a French atmosphere. Nevertheless, it 
did very profoundly affect English style and still more the English 
noveli-sts’ px>int of view. From the days of Gibbon and Dr. 
Johnson style in English was apt to connote something grave, 
a little poTKV*rous, which found its nineteenth-century expression 
in that of the Times leading article. The earlier Victorian 
novelists seem luirdly to have thought of style. They wrote ill or 
well by nature, seldom supremely well. Charlotte Bronte wrote 
beautiful pages when the moorland wind awoke the poet within 
her, and vigorous, stinging passages when boiling indignation 
drove the wlieels of her imagination. Thackeray had an excellent 
and individual st^le, though it could lapse into mannerism, and 
suffers when compared with that of his eighteenth^n*iiry master. 
Fielding. The mass of novel-wTiters were diffuse, and the writing 
of ‘'good English was generally supposed to mean a strict 
observance of the sometimes absurd rules of English grammar and 
a free nse of the more elaborate stereotyped phrases. It was 
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from their study of Erench literature that the later Victorians 
lhamed the art of style, clearness with concentration, tlie value 
of the exactly right word, of the sentence which moves smoothly 
yet spririgily, like a well-hung vehicle. They also learned that 
the novel ia a work of art. I have never been sure whether it 
was this overwhelming discovery or merely the passing of the 
three-voh^^ner which made the short novel, which it is so much 
easier to build symmetrically, the fashion up to comparatively 
recent times. If in style, in genera] form, ana, it may he added, 
in its psychology, the averagje novel of to-day«.is unquestionably 
^ superior to that of forty years ago, this is largely the result of 
the late Victorian thirty-years' course of F^.nch literature. 

This course aJ.so broke down the Britisli convention, liardly 
after all a century old, which decreed that all authors must join 
a Trade TTnion of Humbug and pretend there w'as nothing irw'- 
deemably ugly in the world, nothing wliich ill-disposed poisons 
might regard as a disgrace to a benevolent Providence. Above all 
must they pretend that the relation between the sexes is a purely 
.sentimental affair and that* babies are found under gooseberry- 
bushes—except in a few’ very deplorable oases. In deference to 
this convention Walter Scotl was conqielled by bis jnddisher to 
ruin what would otherwise have been the hno novel of St, Hovanf: 
WelJ^ and it was the haunting fear of offending against the rul»‘s 
of this anonymous but j;>owei'fiil Humbug Society which ham- 
pejed the geniiisMf Thackeray and prevented him frf)m ever ]>ro- 
ducing a rival to his masterpiece, Vajtiiy Farr. 

The French movement had yet another result : it pre]iared the 
way ^pr the Entente. In Victorian times journalists were uni-' 
versity men, naturally in touch with peoyde of hqters and follow-* 
ing the current of educated taste and opinion. .Andrew Tiang, 
scholar and poet, was also th€» most jK>p!]lar leader-writer of his 
day. Steeped as he was in French literature and sympathies, 
he could not fail to influence his public: and the same might be 
said of many less-knowm journalists in tlieir degree. The Entenle 
came at the moment wdmn a new* generation was stef)j)ing to tlic 
front, its face turned rather towards the malerial and nuxthanical 
civilisation of America than that of the Old World. But it may 
safely be said tljat a whole generation f>f lovers of things Frencli 
had not passed away wdthont making any impression, without 
creating an atmo.^phere favourable to an allia/w^ wdtli France. 
A practical necessity, but one to whieb our famous “political 
.sense” alone did not seem much alive. Since then the crosses 
of our English dead are ibiek^ipon Frencli ground. Yet, strange 
and sad as it is, one must recognise the truth that common efforts 
and sufferings which should constitute an eternal kmd, are in fact 
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liable to be forgotten, and that soon. Each party ia apt to, 
recollect only his own share. * 

It occurred to a small body of Frenchwomen during the war 
—^to be exact, in 1918—that they might build certain literary 
bridges, such as often outlast more solid structures, between 
France and the Allied countries. This body was a Committee 
formed about 1900, in consequence of the Goncourt .Academy 
refusing to admit women, and was connected with the FSmina 
and Vie Heureiise^d^&zines. It had been formed for the*pur- 
^>086 of giving an ^annual prize, amounting to £40, to a French 
work of imagination. It now proposed to offer a similar prize * 
in each of the Allied^ountries. It was, however, only in respect 
to England that the plan materialised. The pr\^e is offered for 
the best work of imagination published within the period of a 
year, preference to be given to a young or cominiratively new 
writer:. It is also understood that the book must be suitable for 
translation and deal with English life. In June, 1919, an English 
committee of women was constituted whose business it was to 
choose throe books, all published since June, 1918, for the French 
committee ; from among these three the French committee has 
to select the prize-winner. They are sent over in order of merit, 
as determined by votes of the English committee, but it is open 
to the I'rencli committee to make its own choice. It is evident 
that the selection made by the English committefi must be deter¬ 
mined by some considerations beside those of •abstract literary 
merit. I think I do not eiT in saying that the Goncourt prize 
and that giVen by the Fntihui and T/c Heureuse committee are 
never given to authors already established in fame and favour 
®with the public. That is the big prize of all. and they have 
already received it. If their books have the international quality, 
it is probable that they have crossed, or will cross, the Channel 
unassisted. The works of Mr. Wells appear in French almost 
as soon as in English. The books chosen by the committee must 
be those either of new writers or of those not already widely 
known. They should be such as give a tolerably faithful picture 
of English life; unless, indeed, they should happen to be by one 
of those wizards wdio can create worlds of their own which are 
yet real worlds. But John Miltons and Emily Brontes do not 
often occur. At the same time they must be books of a kind 
to be comprehensijjle and sympathetic to a French public. This 
is important. There are, for example, some excellent novels 
dealing with the life of English Jews which would yet be quite 
unsuitable candidates for the pri«e. Again, the entertaining 
satires of Miss Bose Macaulay would be ineligible, since no 
foreigner could possibly be expected to see their points. The 
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traaslation rights of the prize book are, by ariwgemeiit, bought 
ffom the author by a good Paris publisher, and it will be brought 
out in French; but the books are meant to be read in the original 
as much as in translation, and it is therefore useless to consider 
a story in which the conversations are written in a difficult 
dialect. The brilliant work of Miss Dorothy Richardson, who 
for all he]^ reputation is yet a young wTiter, might well be intro¬ 
duced to the French public by means of the mrize, but that each 
new novel of hers which has hitherto appear^ has in fact been 
a new volume of the same novel and difficult •to "catch on to” 

. without a knowledge of its predecessors. This is the way in 
which many young writers have reacted against the tyranny of 
the one volume,, producing novels.almost as long as Sir Charles 
Grandison ; but, generally speaking, each volume can be read 
and enjoyed without a knowledge of its predecessors. I wall not 
further kibour the point, but it will l>e seen by anyone possessed 
of the least imaginative tact—a quality no one exj>ects of news¬ 
paper paragraphists—that the statement that the Femina and 
Vie Heureuse prize is awarded for the alisolutely best work of 
imagination published in the course of a year, needs qualification. 
The "best” work may have been published by Mr. Conrad or 
Miss Sinclair; but they are hardly within the scope of the prize. 
It should also be added that there are upon ihe committee 
young writers, w’hose work is by that fact jmt out of the 
competition. • • 

There have been so far only two awards. In the first year, 
1919, three or four prizes might easily have been awarded. There 
was a plethora of good novels. Among them was one which was 
not only excellent as a work of art, but exactly what was wante<l : ^ 
Miss Cicely Hamilton’s William, an EfifflishmiUi. It was an 
admirable study of the “crank "— a tvp<^ wliich only exists 
here and in America—and a poignant picture of the German 
invasion of Belgium. T^^'o others were .'^ent in to the French 
committee, in the order mentioned : Richard Pryce’s Statue in 
the Wood and Mrs. Scott Dawson’s Wastrels. Had a longer 
list been permitted, several others might have been added. 

The following year a story of the Westmorland country, The 
Splendid Fairing, by Mrs. Constance Holme, won the award. 
It may be noted that the Goncourt prize this year was also 
awarded to a story of peasant life. The two o^her books selected 
were Shuttered Jjoors, by Mrs. Hicks Beach, and The Imperfect 
Mather, by J. D. Beresford, although Mr. Beresford, like Mr. 
Pryce, is perhaps too well established an author to be properly 
“in the running.” The ling is obviously difficult to draw, and it 
may sometimes be desirable to call the attention of the French 
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pafeSe to authors they have not diaoovered lor fiieniMives* ^ 

NortboUffe, who, as President for the past year, has so admhrably 
“chair^’^ the committee, was inspired with the happy and 
generous idea of founding a prize on this side, as a pendant to 
that given by the French committee. The conditions of the 
Nortbcliffe Prize are similar. The French committee chooses and 
sends over three books from which the English comipittee selects 
the prize-winner, ^he three books sent for consideration by the 
French committed were Dansons la Trompeuse, by Eaymond., 
Escholier (the whiner of the prize); L*HeroiqtLe^Paetorale^ by' 
Louis VuUlemin; and Le BeUmr d'Ariel, by L^n Th^venin. . 
The last book on tl^ list is, from a literary point^of view, much 
less interesting than the two others. It is, howeyer, very charac¬ 
teristic of a Frencli movement which has been dominant for a 
number of years. In spite of the incongruous title—for the 
orighial Ariel was, it is to be feared, a quite pagan spirit— Le 
Hetouf d'Ariel is a conversion novel on the model of Bourget’s 
later works. In the days when iiobert Ehmere was the vogue in 
sub-literary, and l^aul Bourget thd last cry in super-literary, 
circles, it was commonly said that the French would never stand 
a fOfnan d these. To say this was to forget Bonsseau. All depends 
on the these. The religious orientation of the two nations is so 
different that no story founded u[x>n that is likely to find a sym¬ 
pathetic audience in both countries. But the Conversion Novel 
does represent an important side of French •life; a relig^us 
revival, al^ed with a political conservative reaction, dating back 
further than the present century. 

Apert from this particular movement, the twentieth century 
• has seen in Franco a general reaction against the crescendo of 
indecency, the endless repetition of the same story, which marked 
the fin de sUde novel in France. French taste revolted against 
them, French self-resiiect was wounded by the liliellous pictures 
of national life and character which her novelists presented to 
France and the world. It is not too much to say that the average 
French novel of to-day is both more moral and more decent than 
a large number of our own. In the three books recommended 
there is only one scene which could possibly be called “improper.** 

It is for obvious reasons in the Conversion Novel, and was greeted 
by this hatdened reader with a weary smile of recognition; for 
it i» the undressing-out-of-doors scene which has already become 
such a bore in our new-style English novels. Luckily the habit 
described has not yet forced its way into real life, for it would 
make mixed walking in the oouiftry impossible. Anyone who 
supposes that the rural policeman would protect us from it does 
not know the man. He is a coward. 
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Far be it from me to deplore the change of tone in the French 
"^""novel, but the flood of reactionary opinion has unfortunately 
brought into prominence and popularity a number of writers who 
are frankly dull. They want the wit, the brilliancy, the pi^cho- 
logical acumen we have been accustomed to look for in the 
novelists of their country, and it is probable that this fashion 
of dullne^ partly accounts for the diminished interest of our 
twentieth-century generation in French novel^ Even the faith¬ 
fully •habitual French reader has long complained he could find 
nobody new to read, except Anatole France—aad be is old. The 
Northcliffe Prize should call our attention to two books which 
bear witness that in the tremendous ordeal J^rough w-hich it has 
passed, out of which it comes still faint, staggering, bleeding 
from a thousand wounds, the French race has not lost a particle 
of its wit, its charm, its wonderful literary quality. 

Dansons la Trompeiise is one of those satisfyingly perfect 4ittle 
works of art about which, when one has read it, one feels no 
desire to say anything except that it is a heantifnl little book. 
“Story? God bless you ! ” •it has “none to tell. Sir.” It is a 
picture of a little patch, of this peopled earih, a little set of human 
beings, all vividly alive because painted with that intuition, that 
warmth of imaginative .sympathy, which alone can give the artist 
power to create life. Every human being, so full of the common 
Informing Spirit yet so differentiated, so isolated from every other, 
is ^ mystery, and can no more be “scientifically” mapped out 
and reproduced than the origin of the universe can be explained 
by arithmetic. Old hooks of anatomy are dead and done with. 
The p^ainting on a Greek vase lives, been use the artist was in¬ 
timately moved by the beauty of Iniman life and so captured 
its secret. Ugliness, liorror. a.bsnrdity, so long as they are felt, 
are, by a paradox, part of the beauty. But the artist who .sets 
forth to create human character without using or api>ea]ing to 
any sort of liuman feeling, sympathy, admiration, compassion, 
terror, or wdiatever it may be, creates at the best Frankenstein’s 
monster; usually nothing. It is not, however, among French 
writers that this effort to be “scientific” is to be observed. Per¬ 
haps the rapid collapse of Zola’s once great reputa^tion has shown 
them that the artist who founds his work on the scientific hobby 
of his generation builds on a foundation of sand. The character 
of Madame Uestelle, the central figure in Dansans la Trompeuse, 
drawn “scientifically,” would be that of a silly, made-up, elderly 
lady who would not consent to grow old ; and it could not possibly 
hold our interest through the book. Drawn with the eye and the 
sympathy of the artist, it does. She is absolutely individual, 
not a type; yet in her tiny person is presented the whole tragedy 
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of human vitality as a power too stiong, too ample, for the machine 
it has to work; for that body which continually breaks beneath'' 
the soaring spirit like a defective aeroplane under a cloud-explcffing 
pilot. If Madame Lestelle bestows an artificial freshness upon 
her cheek and crowms her brow with too too beautiful curls, it 
is because she is conscious of the discord between the withered 
and faded outward woman and the exuberant youth of the inner 
spirit. She is still hungry and thirsty for life. Not that she has 
been starved of it.% To one with her imagination—a special sort 
of imagination, different from the artist's—such few loaves and 
small fishes as ifeaven may have assigned her Are easily and 
inevitably transformed into a banquet. She has lived in Paris, 
she has known som?people of title, some artists,'she has copied 
pictures at the Louvre. It is enough. She conceives of herself 
as having tasted all that Paris can give of the gay, the glorious, 
the ipteresting, as having glittered in the sparkling whirl. She 
has had a bad husband, one who has been not only unfaithful, 
hut rude to her. It has perhaps put the top on his ill-temper 
til at she has nevertheless always posed to herself and the world 
liH an adored and happy wife. He has died, leaving her nothing 
hut debts and the old country house of Fleurizel, where she acts 
as lier own Caleb llalderstone, while materially served by the 
tenant of the home farm and his wife. She crams the house 
with “antiquities,” odds and ends of little or no value, collected 
from*0011 ages whose inhabitants^ inappreciatividy call her “the 
lag-and-bone woman.” Her love for the nobility springs fibm 
the same Source as her passion for collecting. It is not snob- 
•hi)ry ; it is a romantic interest in the splendid past which they 
^ represent to her. This is a true and subtle touch. In spite of 
her resolute i>erforn)ance of the r6lc of the happy wife, when she 
apfiears as a widow at Fleurizel she wears no more mourning 
than her husband luas merited—a scarf of black crape, twined 
about toilettes all colours of the rainbow. And this in France, 
where the most distant relatives are mourned with a millinery 
gloom which appears to us exaggerated. No wonder that Therese 
Lestelle is a mock and a scandal to the good matrons of the 
neighbouring towMi, especially to her sister-in-law Ambrosine, 
Madame Charles Lestelle, who has so much common sense that 
she is ptjrfectly stupid with it. But Therese has more than 
enough wit to punish any of these provincial dames, if they 
really try putting their teeth into lier. For though she has plenty 
of follies, she is no fool. The story and the tragedy of the book 
is that of her plucky fight against,a remorseless and unconquer¬ 
able enemy—-Time. The party at Madame Doumenc's which 
gives a title to the l)ook—for it is there that La Trompeuse is 
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daaooed-HBhowa ber in victoty and in defeat. Whirling in the 
a half-insolent, half-friendly, wholly admired Marquis for 
partner, she is gay, supple, light, untirable as a girl of twenty. 
As she spins, her enchanted eyes take in the gay crowd, the 
dancers, the card-players, the rows of heavy women of her own 
age sitting along the wall, and mirrored glimpses of a little 
Madame Lestelle, floating round as lightly as a bright-coloured 
moth, with^er rosy cheeks, her golden head and a bold d^coU 
letagp of shoulders still young and white, is a small social 
triumph wdiich culminates in her j^erformanoe ip the local country 
danje called T,a Trompeme. The locality is in the South of 
France, and the exuberant imaginative life^f Th^r^se Ijestelle, 
different as it* is from that of Tartarin de* Tara scon, seems to 
mark ber as of his cousinsbip. In this dance there is infinite 
scope for gaiety and coquetry, and among all the dancers the 
gayest, ^e most graceful and amusing, is Ther^se Lestelle. » The 
young, the noble Chevalier is enchanted with her dancing, and 
she teaches him Lc Plot. I do not know whether Le Plot is a 
waltz or a tango, but it is evidently a dance w hich races as swiftly 
and as smoothly as a strong tide. Madame Lestelle swims vic¬ 
torious on it, carrying the Chevalier in her wake; but suddenly 
the implacable foe plunges a dagger in her side, and she sinks 
half fainting on a seat. Instantly Madame Sicre, the sly white 
cat, bears off the Chevalier. Then Charles, the good-natured, 
affectionate brother-in-lau, takeg her into the garden. They hear 
steps under the j^ergola. “Who’s that, I should like to know?” 
w^hispers Charles. “It is—it is Youth, my ix)or friend,” she 
replies, a sudden bitterness taking her by the throat. “It is over,* 
all over,” she murmurs. lie thinks she refers to her attack of.., 
faintness. “Then we may as well go in,” he says. They turn 
towards the house, and see the Chevalier and her enemy, the 
White Cat, kissing in a bay-window. She takes a witty revenge 
on the White Cat, and once more joins in the dance, apparently 
as spirited and gay as before. But to her the lights appear to 
have gone dim, the little Madame Lestelle floating round in the 
mirrors looks astonishingly small, and no longer clear and fresh 
of hue, but dim like the lights, almost tarnished. So she returns 
to her hermitage, her hermit’s fare at Flenrizel. 

She has one comfort there : her friendship with M. Boumens, 
the Cure of Coiiret, who has been for long Chapjain to a regiment 
of Zouaves and retains his military manners. The neatness of 
his dress, his driving gloves, smart pony and English caxt shock 
his parishioners even more tfian his occasional bursts of rage. 
M. Boumens, with all his faults, is as real and as lovable as 
Madame Lestelle, his friendship with whom the parishioners be- 
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amirch, althougfa, as she complains, they habitually call her '-the 
Old Lady*” When he is finally worsted by the Parish, as shtT 
by Time, one positively sympathises with her fiercely aristocratic 
exclamation : “ These villeins 1 They were quite right in old 
days to hang and break them oh the wheel. It is aJl they are 
good for.” It may be noted that the ordinary writer would have 
made Madame Lestelle the last descendant of an ancient race, 
but she does not pretend to be of anjiihing but boui^eois origin. 

After Madame IHhimenc’s party the lights of Fleurizel rapidly 
go out. But there is one last flare. The Bishop, the Vicar- 
General and a party of priests are brought to Idnch there by 
M. Boumens. Madame Ambrosine approves the entertainment 
and sends her own ft>ok to ensure its success; thbugh she fears 
“that poor Th<;‘r^ ” will never behave with the solemnity proper 
to the occasion. She is right. The gaiety inspired in Madame 
Lestelle by the discovery that the Bishop's sash harmonics with 
her dress spreads to the whole table. Vainly does M. Eoumens 
attempt to prevent her from imparting to her dignified guests 
a precious recipe for wdiitening the akin. “Turning now to the 
right, now to the left, she distributed her secret impartially 
between the Bishop and the Vicar-General, both gravely atten¬ 
tive.” In short, everyone enjoys himself immensely. 

When M. iloumens is gone Madame Lestelle dies slowly of 
actual cold and starvation, as well as of loneliness and the fear 
of Age. And just bore in the book there is a,false touch; for 
it is difiicult to believe that a man of M. Charles Lestelle's esCsy 
character aftd circuiiistanox^s would refuse a woman to whom he 
wdH attached a loan of eight pounds. Her gay spirit seems to 
^preside even at her funeral, for the mourners can hardly* help 
iiniuliing at the new^ Cure of Couret's way of saying the Mass, 
so clearly does it recall the image of Ther^se strutting in their 
garden, mimicking the idiosyncrasies of M. Eoumens' successor. 
So she passes, like a leaf the wdnd lifts and blows away, fliitlering 
iu a semblance of gaiety, out of sight, far away from its place 
which will know it no more. 

UHerolque Pastorale, by Louis Viiillemin, is the second book 
on the list of the French committee. It is an excellent book, 
well written, full of humour, imagination and the artistic sense. 
But it is a work of Wahrhvit iirul Dichtung, or rather of Wahr- 
heit sometimes undisguised, elsew^here camouflaged, and the 
whole, as we are*told, reproduced unaltered from a carnet de 
eoldat. Such a book is difiicult to compare with a work com¬ 
pletely of art and imagination, sucji as Damom la Trompeuee, 
M. Vuillemin is a young composer “who counts*' and a lecturer 
on music. He joined the Army as a Territorial in 1914, was 
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first a liauon ofl&cer, and then passed on from one branch of the 
’"^Service to another, in the Argonne, on the Marne, the Meuse, 
for five long years. All this time he wrote no music, but what 
he put down in his camet is sometimes true poetry, sometimes 
beautiful word-painting, sometimes delightful comedy. In very 
few places does UHirolque PastoTOle resemble other war books. 
It is, as its sub-title tells, “ Variatiom au Grand Airy" a succession 
of vivid atSi varied impressions, scenes from the background of 
the war, the villages, towns, churches of ^ovincial France, as 
they showed roused from their slumber by the hurricane of 
armies, yet retaining the ineffaceable stamp of long centuries of 
prosperous placidity. It is a Pastorale because, whether the pic¬ 
tures it paints are military or merely hiinfin, they are pictures 
of figures in a landscape, the wide and rich landscape of France. 
'I’here is more of charm than of terror in them, and yet the terror, 
the pitj, are not left out, for without them the pictures ^w-ould 
not be true. The ballade of the motor-drive with the officer en 
mission- takes us zig-zagging through the traffic of the conges- 
tioned, shell-holed main road, through the shady forest where 
birds sing and falling shells sometimes disturb their loneliness, 
through the village, blond among its vine leaves, where the white 
wine and cheese are so good under the trellis, and on again by 
the road till it becomes sinister in its emptines.s, and queer, 
theatrical hedges overhang the car and its occupants. They are 
hidden, but ala^! they know^the tell-tale dust is rising "up to 
hdtray them. They are on the top of the hill and below them 
the road runs bare. A moment’s pause to put on hefinets, then : 
“You’re off?” “All right.” Bounding like a mettled steed, the 
car rushes down the slope, the road flies behind it, and behind^ 
also bang and crack and roar the enemy explosions. Charming, 
too, is the ballade of the beautiful mediieval chapel in the small 
hamlet and the curing of its sick organ. Wlien after Mass the 
grateful cure takes his soldier-musician friends to the church¬ 
yard, they fear it is to tell them the shjrv of every tombstone 
in it; but he is content to point out one, on wliicli is inscribed : 
“By my own wish I lie here, beside my old enemy.” “Here, 
gentlemen,” says the cur^, “lies a former parishioner of mine, 
who, alas! was not a good Christian. He spent his time quarrel¬ 
ling with his wife, and one day she left him. To punish her 
he resolved to lie next her for all eternity. But you see those 
words, ‘ my old enemy,* are not so clear as tlie rest? The fact 
is that every Sunday his heirs, who do not like this scandal in 
their family, come here to p^y for his soul and bring a file with 
them.” The cun' <;ould not resist kneeling down to show how 
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it waA done. "Requiem aternam—and they aoralch—i^ona ew 
—and they scratch—Dowwne /Imen—they have scratched.” **" 
L’HSroiqu^ Pastorale ia a far better and more interesting book 
than the majority of novels which have come across the Channel 
of late years. It is, however, to be feared that the dislike of 
our people to remembering the war may prevent it from being 
read here. The French do not suffer from this hysteripal retro¬ 
spective horror. They wish to remember the heroism and en¬ 
durance shown by ^ir countrymen; they wish to remembei; the 
lessons taught by |flfferings even greater than our own. 

Margaret L. Wood^ 



EJ^LOlSE AND ABELABD. 

It is a fact, charged with the veritable irony of history, that the 
lives of innumerable worthies pass into obscurity, while the love- 
stories of the frail are thrust into immortality. The consuls are 
forgotten, But Horace’s slave girls linger in the memory. Phryne, 
who offered to rebuild Thebes, is not oversHadowed by him who 
destroyed it. Intensity, it would seem, whether of good or of 
evil, has the'right of survival, but censure is poisoned by its own 
scorn. For in the history of all races the great passions stand 
out in clear f)erspective, and their heroin^, if not their heroes, 
pursue the memory of mankind. 

Assailed by one century, their fame is recaptured by another, 
as is perhaps best illustrated by the fate of Helen of Troy.,. She, 
the mutilator of homes and heroes, is not denied the right of 
speaking before the corpse of Hector, even in the presence of 
his wife and mother. To her he had been the symbol of nobility, 
and the daughter of Leda had never met with reproach from his 
lips. And BO, simply and sinceredy, she niourns for him under 
the eyes of those to wdjoin she had brought humiliation, ruin 
and defeat. That is the manner of Homer towards this Greek 
Undine whose Nepenthe was to bring her forgetfulness of all 
human w'oe. .But for Euriirides slio was no longer the beautiful, 
smiling w^oman, but rather Atd, the boartu* of the curse of sin. 
Euripides was to allovp her to be lashed bv the bitter tongue of 
Hecuba. Already philosophers had turned from the calm, non- 
moralising dreams of Horner to rationalise both the gods and theij* 
human puppets. It w\aa, then, in the modern manner that 
Euripides claimed that what Helen had named Aphrodite was 
in reality the Eros of her own heart. 

But in the fourth century of our own era Helen emerges again 
as the very symbol of beauty, unassailable and unsullied. It w=as 
a phantom that liad lured the Greeks to bring deatli upon tliem- 
selves and upon Troy. The blood-rnadness had been the work of 
a phantom. Heroes had died for a phantom, and Helen herself 
was without guilt and without stain. 

For the English Marlowe, Helen of Troy is unquestioned in 
her ineffable beauty. The censure of Greek dramatists had been 
wholly forgotten, and until this day the love-story persists, utterly 
undimmed by the centuries. In precisely the same way time 
has dealt with the legend of Sappho and the Leucadian Leap. 
Neither the Middle Comedy, nor the bitter satire of Ovid, neither 
pagan buffoonery, nor Christian virulence, could sully the fame 
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of her who had been hailed by Plato himself as the tenth muse. 
Sappho emerged just as Helen emerged, shaking off the dust of*^ 
the oenturies like some lost statue rescued from contaminating 
scril. Time, indeed, plays mercifully over old passions just as it 
does over all other ruins. 

Puritanism itself has been powerless against the glamour of 
these old stories precisely as philosophy had been powerless in 
their condemnation centuries before, Helen was to nave many 
followers on that viJ^lorosa of passion. And they, like herself, 
were to persist, guripides was to present Phaedra lashed by 
the torment of desire, and she, too, was to emerge again in the 
Christian centuries. 3^"irgil was to create Dido who was to sur¬ 
vive when the pale *ety of iEneas had become, dim with the 
centuries. Cleopatra was to woo Antony to Actium and to sur¬ 
vive its shame. Messalina, PopfHCii, Faustina, were to claim 
iramoiJ:ality for their monstrous annals. Dante was to .pursue 
his dream of Beatrice through the sombre realms that Virgil 
himself had pierced. Petrarcli was to sw^oon before his dream of 
Laura. Paolo and Francesca were to*follow the road of fatality 
that had been illumined and consecrated by so many holocausts. 
Yes, there were to be many follo\vers on the long, grim road, 
but among them all there stands out indestructibly the figure 
of H^loise. For her love-story with Abt^ard has that stamp of 
intensity which survives of itself and in the face of w^hich all 
censure is abashed. , • 

And now, in the twentieth century, an English writer 
approaches fliis old-w'orld love-story. Let us admit at once that 
he is singularly unfettered by English prejudices. liet us a^it 
j|hat he writes with a full consciousnesKS of European as opposed 
to English traditions, and that he views European traditions in 
their relation to the standard of antiquity. For such a writer 
Puritanism is w-ithout meaning, is at the best a mere damper on 
passion, while without passion the great love-stories of the world 
would never have been lived, far less immortalised as works of 
art. Instinctively such a wTiter responds to sucli a theme, 
claiming that passion itself is the touchstone of the greatest books 
in all languages. 

And, indeed,when one opposes to passion mere sensuality, 
however embellished, the claim seems just. To take a few com¬ 
paratively modern ^examples almost at random, what is it that 
Manon Le^caut has that Mademo-iselU de Maupin lacks? What 
is there in Sapho that is denied to Nam? How is it that neither 
Maupassant nor even Flaubert havft ever ^ndled the white fire 
of Le Lye Rouge? Why does the reddish dust in La CitU Morta 
haunt one when the musk of so many Parisian dramas has faded? 
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What is it that Smoke possesses which is so conspicuously absent 
'^rom the whole literature of Samn? It is precisely this one 
attribute, and because of this, Nature, la grande indiffdrerde in 
all other respects, seems to show^^ favouritism in this one direction, 
explaining ironically why Mary Queen of Scots outlives Eliza¬ 
beth and why Anne Boleyn has a place in the memory denied to 
Gathering of Arragon. One could multiply the examples in¬ 
definitely, but it is enough to plead that whatever else intensity 
is, or is not, it is not ridiculous. Even passion assumes 

forms almost grotesque its victims are not lu^if^rous. Harpagon 

pot ludicrous; Shylock is admittedly tragic. Cyrano de Ber¬ 
gerac himself^ uncovers at the name of Don Quixote. But the 
simple love-passion is inevitably the absorbing one of literature 
as of life, and it is inevitable that it should be the very core of 
H^lolse and Ahdlard. 

It is inevitable, too, that in an English rendering the qq^stion 
of treatment should insiMuate itself obtrusively. The fjuthor of 
Esther Waters is admittedly a reali.'^t in the Continental sense, 
and it is not difficult to piCiiure him in .some large (*nifx)rium or 
other of English ink confronting a really great a^lvertising mag¬ 
nate and his editorial subordinate in a <lis( ussion on the subject 
of Heloise. The magnate wxjuld be |>erfe<t]y familiar with the 
bare outline of the world-famed story. 13ui how was it to be 
made palatable for the Ihitish [iiiblic? What was its precise 
value for the British i)u})lic?. What was there in it? To all 
of which questions the bored author might reply in a single 
word—passion. “Ah,*' one can hear the magnate o^iclaim, "we 
must^go slow' about passion in this office. But we linve several 
excellent substitutes. A brisk love interest, for example. . . 
And then, turning to his subordinate : “What’s that about the 
blush? Tell him about the blush.** 7*hen the siibordinate would 
remind Mr. George Moore that in the nineteenth century a great 
creative writer had alluded to a dead rival, in a crescendo of 
eulogy, as one who had never hrouglit a lihisli to a young girl’s 
cheek. He would probaldy enlarge on this thesis |)oni[K>uslv 
enougli to wring from Mr. Moore the reminder that Eenju» might 
have said exactly the same of the detul Turgenev, hut that he 
had preferred to lay stress f)n the quality of s^J'e. His opponent, 
however, would proliably wave Benan aside and perhaps pointedly 
remind Mr. Mrx^re that be was one of the very few Englishmen 
who permitted himself le bon rire gaulois and that it w^as an 
uncommonly dangerous laugh in English ears. Disconcerted by 
a dispute that might, by this time, be getting a little out of 
hand, the satrap would probably sum up the situation by the 
remark that to bring a blush to a young girVa cheek nowadays 
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required a “bit of doing,” but that, if it had to be done,*Mr. 
^eorge Moore was undoubtedly “the man for the job—only notr 
in our office,” after which all three would leave the question of 
H6lQise for the ^eat British public very prudently alone. 

But in the privately printed pages of this tragic narrative the 
glaanour of Heloise preserves its pristine force. Let us glance 
at her as she emerges from it into the glare of the twentieth 
century. In bare outline the story retains its old ^simplicity. 
Fulbert, the Canor%is left with his dead brother s child on his 
hands. The orphan is educated in a convent at Argenteuil, where 
she is visited from*time to time by his servant, Madelon. The 
years pass, and at last Heloise is allowed to pay her unclS a ^ 
visit at his house in %he Rue des Chantres. Immediately he is 
captivated by her amazing mastery of the Latin language, though 
he had had but a poor opinion of the latinity of nuns. Heloise. 
it seems, is a scholar, and the Canon hopes that some day she 
may ffecome a great abbesse, though he has consideredT it his 
duty to give her a free choice between the world and the convent. 
Standing on the threshold of her dest^y, Heloise is in no hurry 
to choose. But she is interested in her uncle’s library, and, 
above all, she is fascinated by Virgil, the pagan who had antici¬ 
pated the promise of Christianity. She is fascinated, too, by 
external life, by the street life of Paris, that veritable continua¬ 
tion of antiquity which century after century has reproduced the 
pagan •vivacity of the Mimes of Herondas. As she shops with 
Madelon one bridges easily the gap*of nearly a thousand years :— 

• 

“ An hour later they were in mui out of the shop like bees among flowers, 
iMkiug of the prico of provisions, which had gone up alarmingly, a fine 
^■hieken costing as much as three penci?—as much as a sheep in th(? days 
gone by in iirittany, Ma<lolon was saying, as tiiey returned home tlirough 
the thronging streets, excited by the pleasant air full of sunshine and thrills. 

. , . Now the nuns are walking in their ccuvent garden finding young 

spiders weaving glittering thread from spray to spray, Heloise said. And 
I'll warrant stwiling the ring-doves out of the winter wheat—terrible 
ruvagers of crops, Madelon tvplicd. ^Vhy. there's the Canon, looking up at 
the peaked gabies as usual. it is, Heloise replied, and raising her eyes 
she admirtHl the gables showing aloft against the autumn sky.” 

And so the days drift on into months and HtUoTse becomes in 
her manner a salonni^rc in the old Canon’s household. The life 
in this mediaeval Paris is quietude itself, broken for Heloise by 
the excitement of ^ wolf hunt 

” Again and again tba wolvtv^ pscapod the sipoarmen in the street, but all 
the doors wore closed against them, and largo dogs tracked them and drove 
them out of their hiding-places, and they vcrc done to death in couples and 
singly, with spears and great beams of wood sharpened and hardened by fire, 
not dying, however, witijout a fight. But the wolf that stayed to bite was 
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that only by swimniing the stream could they ostMiqpe. Some five or sia 
^plunged in and swam valiwtly, but archers were placed along the left and 
the right banks behind the poplar tmd the willow trees, and when a wolf 
reached the middle of the stream an arrow struck him; he went under, the 
current swilled him away, and from, their high balcony H^loSse, the Canon 
and Madelon watched the shooting from the light bank» seeing one grey, 
courageous animal reach the bank despite the mortal arrow. He is the 
last one, H6Io!se said, but at these w^ords a beautiful young wolf galloped 
down thefr lii:reet and, catching sight of Hdloise on the balcony, ho laid him¬ 
self down against the door, and howled for it togjjro opened to him; and 
6he*might have risked being bitten, but before there was time to ask for 
the Canon’s consent some hunters appeared in the# street and the young 
wolf was 8lain*in a comer, a big beam being driven through him.” 

But Helois^ is soon to forget such excit^ents as mere wolves 
in the streets of Paris. Alreardy the tame of Abelard, “the equal 
of Plato and Aristotle,” is passing from lip to Up. Inevitably 
she is drawm towards him, less perhaps as JuUet to Borneo than 
as Aspasia to Pericles. Only in no sense is she an Hetaifa, but 
rather a JuUet of the intelligence w’ho swoons before the herald 
of the Kenaissance, a lonely enough herald in the dawn of the 
twelfth century. H(5loise* is intrigued by his personality and 
listens to the conversations of the students about the Master. 
And then she looks upon him for the first time, still with clear, 
.searching eyes : — 

” H^loisesaw a short man, of square build, who, although well advanced in 
the thirties, still conveyed an impression o*' youthl'ulnessi lor though stpiarely 
built his figure %vas well limt, tiis^‘\i's were bright, and his shin fresh and 
not of an unpleasing hue, brown and ruddy. The day being warm, ho wnJkrd 
carrying iiis hat in liis hand, liokiiig round him j»lcas'xl at the attendance, 
and it was this look of se]f-*atis£atrth.*n that .‘iirred a feeling of dislike jn 
Helojse. Ho seemed to her complaeoiit and vain; and she did not like 
his round head, liis black liair, Jiis slightly pruininont eyes : solemn eyes, shr 
said to herself, and I like merry eyes; the only feature that fca'ced an acknow¬ 
ledgment from her was hi.s forehead, whieli was large and finely turned. But 
her admiration of it passed away qui(.‘kly in her dislike of his blunt, fleshy 
nose.” 

But as soon as he began to speak Heioise lost her critical 
attitude. Hungrily she listened to him as he pleaded for reason 
in an age of faith, and very soon it was impossible for her to 
separate the intellectual from the pliysical in the new Master: 
“So deep was the .spell put upon her that if he had told her to 
mount the tower of the Cathedral and cast herself over she would 
have done it.” 

From that in.stant the action becomes swdft and direct in this 
opening phase of a romance to wdiich realism adds a deeper 
poignancy. Abelard w^rites to her and she goes to him as lo a 
lover. Already she had thrown herself at his feet and kissed his 
hands, and now, picking their way through the groups of peni* 
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teiit8» they enter a cloister together hand in hand. Abelard in 
hb tnm looks critically at her. At once he is pleased to we that* 
she is something more than a disciple in the new school of 
reason:— 


** For though by xu> means beautiful, he said to himself, she is better^ for 
she is to my taste, and forgetful of Faith and Reason, he thought how her 
figure might be : delicate and subtly made, he said to himself, without hargh 
angles; and he was near to tahing her in his arms, so ardently 4id«ber ruddy 
complexion snd her brown silky hair appeal to his senses; and he admired 
the thick braids woundfesbove the nape. A neck, he said, tliat carriea the 
head as a stem caiTies its flower. And she too was satisfied with what her 
gaze gave back to he^ for she read a fixity of purpose aud*au idea in his 
brow, and she could not doubt but that lie boro the mark of high destiny.* 


There is as little fcsistance on one side as thd other. The 
fatuous confidence of the Canon hurries the lovers, who need no 
urging, into each other’s arms. Abelard arranges to become the 
private tutor of H^loi'se and to live as a tenant in the Canon’s 
house.® Fulbert loves wine as well as Latin, and Abelard himself 
wavers between the lute and philosophy. There are drunken 
scenes in the quiet house in the Ru^ des Chantres. Fulbert 
blunders (XJcasionaUy when least expected upon the stage, but 
the lovers have their will, and the philosopher Abelard puts into 
his lute, in a dawn song of Provence, the distilled perfume of 
the story he was to hand on, heedless of praise or blame, to all 
the centuries :— 


• “In the orchard and beneath a hawthorn tre«. 

The twain lie hand on hand and Knee to knee 
U^ill the watchman erica, the planets flc>e, 

Ah God! ah Ood! the dawn) it comes so soon.’' 

But there is an awakening from the dawn songs of Provence*and 
ftorn the absorption of the Latin poets. There comes a moment 
when Abelard realises that concealment will be no longer possible, 
and he determines to fly to Brittany wnth H(!doise and Madelon 
as her attendant. And, disguised as a party of t\vo nuns escorted 
by a friar, they make their escape from Paris on horseback. 

Picture after picture of mediteval France lives again in their 
wanderings. The life of gleainen, trouvtos, hunters, woodmen, 
peasants, the life of birds, bees, wolves, the teaming secrets of 
the forest blend with the life of the lovers. At first it all seems 
to one too refined, too delicate, for the dawn of the twelfth 
century, and then, abruptly, tlie old bruto savagery gleams through 
this fastidious prose. AbtSlard is warned of robbers on his 
journey» but an innkeeper tells him that the religious need have 
no fear:— 

“ A IrUr like yoursell, reverend sir, was murdered sod robbed on a lonely 
bit of the road betvreen here and Saint-Jean-de-Braia, a lat^e vaiage or town 
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within the skirts of the forest, two leagues, two and a half maybe, from 
Orleans. The robber fled, but the religions have power with the king, and 
a price was put on his head, and money, as you will know, reverend sir, 
produces every virtue as well ae every vice. Tlie robber was betrayed at 
last, and as he had been a terror in the district for some time, a curious 
death was devised for him, one that w^mld bring the people far and w^ide 
to see; and they came in thick crowds, for the robber was to be laid at 
length on the floor of the scaffold to have his belly eaten out by a dog 
trained for the job. The condemned was told what the punishment was to 
be, and he Aiust have suffered in thought as much as he did upon tiie scaf¬ 
fold. The agony his eyes bespoke when he saw fite dog straining at the 
chaih will never be forgotten by those who saw it. He wae shriven by a 
friar of the O^er of the man he had killed, and al^wed to kiss the Cross 
beV^re tlie dog was let loose upon him, an animal well trained, who in ics.s 
than ten minutes was pulling out the entrails, casting them to and fro 
while the man'was yet alive.” 

Helo’ise thinks nothing of the terrors of the journey, nothing 
of her own doubtful fate at the journey’s end. She thinks solely 
of Aboard and of his fame, which is greater than the man. She 
wishes him to enter the Church, and when be tells her that as 
a priest he could not remain himself, she reminds him tliat as a 
priest he could become a bishop and then a cardinal, “for the 
Church cannot pass over men of genius.” And again and again 
she makes him realise what already he knows full well, that out¬ 
side the Church there can be no advancement for such as he. 
But of herself she says only : “We are always rliaugiiig, it seems 
to me. We are always changing, but we do not know in what 
direction we are changing. If we did ... I would believe that 
thou lovest me, Abelard, but thy mind is the dearest thing in the 
world to thee, dearer than life; dearer than I can ever be.” 

And to her also the mind of Abelard is the dearest thing, 
dearer than life, and, if not dearer than love, at least a thii/g 
to which love itself must be unhesitatingly sacrificed. H(^!loise 
never hesitates for a moment as to the sacrifice. She is unwilling 
to marry him, though she is to become the mother of his child. 
He must enter the Church, triumph over his enemies, and spread 
his fame through all the world for all the centuries. It is with 
this counsel ringing in his ears that Abelard leaves her with his 
sister, Denise, and her husband in Brittany and returns to Paris 
to confront his enemies. He sees the Canon and pacifies him 
with the promise to marry his niece at a church in Paris as 
soon as she is able to make the arduous journey from Brittany. 
After a long delay he returns to Heloise, w'ho has borne him a 
son : “A good baby, the best of babies, Heloise said; I believe 
that there was never so good a child, and would that thou conldst 
see his eyes, Abelard, for he has thine own.” The child wakes, 
a smiling child who, heedless of the tragedy of his birt.h, looks 
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on a pilgiiinage from wbich there can be no return. The nuns 
are expelled from the convent and are forced to beg for charity :—• 

“ They brought back some small coins every day, and these Heloise was 
counting when the door of the kitchen opened and a monk crossed the thres¬ 
hold and stood, his eyes fixed upon her. On seeing that she did not recog¬ 
nise him, for be stood against the light, he raised his hood, and the surprise 
was so great that for a moment she felt like dying, and leaned i^ainst the 
wall gasping, to fall into Abelard’s arms at Neither could speak, nor 

were words needed; it enough for each to know that each w^as with the 
other. So thou hast come at last, broke from her sighing lips. So Ihou 
hast come, she repealed, and checked the words on her lips : after nine 
years, for she was now aw'aking from her almost swoon and would not h^ve 
the sweetness of this meeting jarred by any untow-ard word, any word that 
ho might apprehend as iPreproach. Is it thou, Abelard? Is it thou? she 
repeated, clinging to him as if afraid that her simses deceived her and that 
the illusion might pass, leaving her alone, in the nothingness that she 
dreaded. Yes, it is Abtilard, and thou art Heloise. The words came again 
to her lips : why didst thou stay away so long? but she checks them 
instinctively, almost without being aware of them, .so great was her ravish¬ 
ment; and still speaking out of it she passed her hands through his hair, 
drawing tresses from his face. Grey hair! she said, and this time the word.H 
broke from her : why didst thou stay away f 

Life had dealt cruelly with Heloise, but hideously with Abelard. 
The brutality of the jNIiddle Ages had worked its full fury on 
him who pleaded too early for reason, who clung to truth as he 
cjonceived it, who proclaimed the awakening before the dawn of 
the Kemaissance. It is not the Abelard of those wanderings who 
has returned to his lover. But, broken as he is, something of 
the old fire Itngers in him as though to illumine the wreck of the 
man : “Though tliey had nothing else in common, they were 
ynited in hatred of me and of learning, Abelard said. It w^ould 
seem to them that Christianity rested not upon a rock of learning, 
b\it upon the mud-banks of ignorance; and ever since they met 
they have not ceased to sfieak against me and impiine my 
t»*achiiig, and wherever they go their aim is to discover some 
act of mine wbich w’ould justify them in bringing a charge ot 
heresy against me.“ But Heloise, with her “grey, earnest, 
idealistic eyes,” listens to the beloved voice as he tells her how 
his enemies have robbetl him of love and of glory. And now, 
knowing everything, Heloise exclaims: “Abelard, let us be 
faithful to one another.” But he is to be torn from her again, 
and when the Sisters enter the room the renunciation is com¬ 
plete : “My husband, Heloise said, rising, and Abelard answered : 
my sister in Jesus Christ.” 

But this final renunciation is too'fn«<^h even for the stoicism 
of Heloise, and she is in the act of yoisoning herself when Abelard 
bursts in upon her and once more enforces his will: “Obey me 
. G 2 



£« % sake and mine, and accept the fmclete^ its Abbess 
*—and we will go thither with the sisters wW have remained 
faithful. I have no heart but to do th; bidding, Hdk^ 
answered; and in the midst of rMnembrances that he had nevar 
heard her sob like this before, Abdlard too felt tears trembling 
on bis eyelids ready to overflow them, bnt he forced them back, 
saying :,I^will leave thee now, Hdlolse, and go out in search of 
the hackneys to carry us over the first stage of our journey.*’ 

There are in this book longimn, inconselfuent digressions, too 
frequent excursions not only into the charmed groves of the poets 
of ^antiquity* but into the dusty byways of mediaeval dialectic, but 
for all that its imaginative force is undeniable. This powerful 
writer has already challenged comparisoh with Benan, bnt in 
this poignmit narrative he has kept far from Bousseau. It is 
the old and not the nouvelle Ht^oise that he has given us, in 
spite pf his realism, or rather because of it. For it is just this 
that has deepened and illumined the tragedy of H^lo'ise. She 
is no longer a dream figure of the centuries, but an actual woman 
of flesh and blood, and one understands why it is that she has 
given an immortality to her lover which he could never have won 
either by bis learning or by his passionate sacrifice to truth. For 
the utterance of Heloise is unforgettable after its fashion, akin 
to the great love poetry of the world, akin to the deathless cry 
to Athis itself 

’Hpa/tav (liv leya tre6ev, irdXai irora. 

Hers, too, is that sombre union of fidelity with pas.sion which 
always perv-ades the memory of man. In that memory her lo\e- 
story will endure, and this privately printed l)ook of Mr. George 
Moore will assuredly hold its niche when many a too complacently 
labelled masterpiece of to-day has crumbled tranquilly back into 
the dust of its origin. 


J. A. T, Lloyd. 




A MONTHLY COMMENTARY.—(VI.) 

The last zncmth ha« seen certain very grave financial and industrial 
developments of which it is essential that the public should take 
notice. First and foremost we have to remark the alarpiipg situa¬ 
tion of the country'Revenue. Up to June 5th, 1920, our revenue 
was £256,000,000; upto June 4th, 1921, it was cmly £155.000,000. 
Expenditure for th^ same p^ods had fallen only by £17,500,000. 
Sir Robert Home, in his Budget speech, calculated that there wc^ld 
be a small falling off in the total revenue for the year. He put it at 
£209,000,000, from £ljl25 millions to £1,216 millions! In the first 
two months of the financial year half of that expected fall had been 
realised, whereas the decline in expenditure is at a rate less rapid 
than is needed if the total expected economy is to be realised. In 
short, the calculations on which the Budget is b^d hav8 been 
exposed as utterly fallacious even before the Budget has been passed 
into law. Our floating debt is increasing, for we have had to borrow 
to pay the interest on the War Loan. 'There appears to be little 
doubt that our finances for the year will not balance, and that not 
only will there be no redemption of debt, but we shall end the year 
with a greater burden than we began it. 


Simultaneously with the realisation of this alarming state of things 
came the rt>sult of the election in St^ George’s, Westminster, where 
the banner of official Conservatism was tom down by an anti-waste 
candidate frdm a citadel which had been deemed of all the most 
secure. The Conservative Press made no bones about the reasons 
for this catastrophe; it was bluntly admitted that Sir Herb^ Jhssel 
l&ad the insupei^le disadvantage of standing as a supporter of the 
Government. The consequence of this election was that it had to 
be admitted that no seat whatever was safe for the Coalition. Indus¬ 
trial constituencies may go Labour or Liberal; only a victory snatched 
out of a split vote can save them. W^orse than that by far, however, 
is the fact that the very safeness of a Tory seat renders it an easy 
prey for the Anti-Waste party. Serenely undisturbed by any fear 
that they are endorsing the ** Protocols of Zion/’ or encouraging the 
troublesome Irish, the well-to-do can vote, in safe ” constituencies, 
as they wish to vote, and that is against the Government that so 
heavily taxes them and yet does not succeed in balancing its ac’counts 
with the money. ^ 


No surprise, therefore, can be felt that the immediate consequence 
of this election, and of the revenue situation, was the panic-stricken 
jettisoning of some of the Government’s most recent legislation. The 
Unemployment Insurance scheme, admittedly hopelessly insolvent, 
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was hastily made the- subject of an amending Bill. It is 
►not to sympathise with the sincere anger of Mr. Clynes in face of 
this blow. His speech on this occasion was inspired by no mere 
perfunctory opposition, for the. record of the Government in the 
matter of unemployment insurance is quite indefensible. The moment 
the Armistice was over and Labour trouble began, it was brought to 
their notice that the root of industrial unrest was the fear of unem¬ 
ployment, find that the most fundamental of the needs of the moment 
was the quick introduction of a scientific ins|||ance scheme for its 
relief, to be follovi^ed up, of course, by a general industrial policy 
aimed at its prevention as far as possible. Through months of pros- 
peKty, when unemployment was practically non-existent and contri¬ 
butions mighty have been pouring into a fun|* for harder times, the 
Government teijnporised and delayed. When its scheme was at last 
introduced, it came so late that thousands of workers had not paid 
even the minimum quota of contributions necessary to qualify for 
the bepefit when the storm broke and they found themselyes out 
of work. The Act had to be amended so that they could be relieved 
The whole procedure w'as really analogous to the launching of an 
insurance company while the Great Fire of London was raging, which 
allowed the sufferers to take out policies after the event. Needless 
to say, after a very few months of appalling depression, the scheme 
was hopelessly insolvent, a Government thoroughly alarmed by the 
outcry against its expenditure dare not carry the loss, and Dr. Macna- 
mara asked that the contributions should be raised—at a time when 
wages are falling—and that the benefits should be reduced to a 
pittance on wWch no man or ►worn an can keep body and soul 
together. 


Op the same day that Dr. Macnamara made this announcement, 
the House of Commons was informed that there was to bc; yet 
another victim, in the shape of the Agriculture x\ct. The price of 
wheat is not to be guaranteed, nor the wages of the labourer fixed 
by the Agricultural Wages Board, after the sale of the coining 
harvest. The legislation that is so unceremoniously to be repealed 
provided that Parliament should give four years' notice of the with¬ 
drawal of the<6e guarantees; that is apparently a small matter, and 
four months’ notice will have to suffice. For my own part I was 
opposed to the subsidising of agriculture from the outset, for, being a 
Free Trader, I do not believe in l)aying more than the world price 
for anything, but rather that it is better for us to exchango our 
industrial products for wheat if it can be supplied to us more cheaply 
from elsewhere. The merits of the AgricultuiHs Act, however, ore 
almost irrelevant to the prc^sent discussion. They were sufficiently 
discussed when the Act was passing through Parliament, and at that 
time the Government maintained against all comers that its Bill was 
essential to the safety of the nation and the prosperity of its agricul¬ 
tural population. We are now' told that it was not really expected 
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that the scheme would cost anything to speak of, that the price of 
wheat was so high that it was not thought likely that it would fall^ 
so far as the guaranteed price. Unfortunately, these eciq)ectations 
have been grotesquely falsified by events, and the Act, if flowed to 
remain in operation, is expected to cost us some 20 millions a year. 
It must therefore go, even if the farmers do say, in their rural sim¬ 
plicity, that a guarantee which is only to last so long as it is not 
needed is a political joke they do not fully appreciate. ^ 

This policy of scu%e is exactly the same as that applied to^the 
coal mines on March 31st with such fatal results to the industrial life 
of the nation. It will be noted, moreover, that just iis the sudden 
decontrol of the mines was timed to take place at the most unfavour¬ 
able period of the yeai^or the miners, the e(]ually sudden decontrol 
of agriculture is to take place at the earliest possible date after the 
next harvest; in other words, it will put the agricultural labourers in 
an equally unfavourable position to defend their standard of life. It 
is not in the least clear that there is any essential connection between 
guaranteed prices and a Wages Board to maintain the labourers' 
wages at a subsistence level. W^e do not guarantee the prices of 
goods made by labour which was previously sweated, but is now 
protected by the operation of the Trade Boards Act. However that 
may be, it is clear that the choice of the date of decontrol puts the 
farmers in an impregnable position. They will just have reaped and 
sold their harvest, and employment on the land will be slack. This 
sudden change in policy should at least have been timed so that the 
parties could meet on more equal terms. I do not really believe 
that this Government would be guilty of such folly as definitely to 
plot to drive wages down: but if it does this sort of thing so repeatedly 
ijt is useless to expect Labour not to make that charge, and to make 
it quite sincerely. Finally, it is not of the slightest use to hope for 
•the prosperity of British agriculture unless wages are maintained at a 
reasonable level. If they are not, the old drift to the to^ms and to 
the colonies will begin again, and it will be all the more rapid because 
of the shoi'tage of houses and of the all-important fact that the 
labourers have for a peri(jd of years known better times. 


In view of these hai>penings it is scarcely surprising that business 
men ore everywhere saying that if the Government gets a finger into 
any industrial pie, there is bound at some time or other to be a dis¬ 
aster, probably a disaster that is sudden and unecs|)€cted. Its action 
is seen in a whole series of cases to have been hurried, ill-considered, 
and finally inconsistent. One of the essentials of proper business is 
foresight. In these times it is difficult enough to look ahead into 
the future of any enterprise, so shifting and incalculable are aU the 
circumstances. If the Government is in the field it becomes quite 
impossible. Policies of nationalisation, trustification, control, sudden 
and antedated decontrol, follow one another with kaleidoscopic 
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jjott^. The 60 per cent, of the purchaBe price whidi wae to be paid 
**by Germany was not so paid; the scheme therefore imposed » 100 
per cent, import duty on all German goods. Its yield wm a few 
paltry thousands ol pounds at the expense of a rise in prices against 
tlie British consumer. It was amended so that the amount payable 
is now only half. The fiscal results of the Government's policy seem 
as unoer^^ as the industrial results, and the one desire of moat 
English manufacturers and merchants is to b^^et alone. 


Yet at thia moment, and with this record befiind it, the Govern¬ 
ment is forcing through a jaded and distrustful Parliament, by means 
of an extensive use of the guillotine, a measice which will place the 
whole of British trade and industry under the thumb of one of its 
departments. That must be the effect of the Bill to safeguard key 
industries and to prevent dumping. This measure imposes an import 
duty o^SB} per cent, on the products of certain industries considered 
to be essential to the safety of the country. These industries are 
specified with some definiteness in the Bill itself, but the other provi¬ 
sions are almost infinitely elastic. A 38) per cent, tariff may be 
levied, by a committee operating under the Board of Trade, upon all 
goods sold in this country at less than the cost of production in the 
country of origin, or upon goods that come from a country whose 
exchange has collapsed in our favour if they are offered at a price 
less than that at which our own manufacturers can profitably make 
and sell them. The " cost of production ” in the country of origin 
is defined at the wholesale priSe, so it is not. really the '* cost of 
production ’' at all; that phrase is merely used to pacify those free 
traders who stick to the old and original definition of dumping. If 
an Ajaerican trust which is able to raise its prices, behind the Ameri¬ 
can tariff, to the American people, chooses or is compelled to sell ittf* 
goods more cheaply in this country, those goods will come within 
the scope of the Bill. We are to have cheap goods from neither 
rich countries nor poor countries. 


This measure is popular with no one. Mr. Fisher has described 
it as strychnine in safe doses; Mr. Baldwin as an umbrella that may 
be blown inside out. If its official sponsors speak of it like this, 
private members have been even more decided in their expression of 
uneasinees. It has been aptly described as a Bill to do something 
at all costs for the purely political purpose of reconciling the conflict 
ing claims of T'nionist Tariff Beformers and Liberal Free Traders 
within the Coalition and without much regard to industry itself. It 
will be noted that the actual levying of the tax is left to a depart¬ 
mental committee. Even Sir Frederick Banbury, ardent Protec- 
rionist though be is, cannot assent to this surrender of the right ol 
the House of Commons to control taxation. It is assumed in some 
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thrt it will be put into operotioai in onl; it sna^ w 
dt cases. No asBumption could be moee dangerous. Once iia benefited 
are giTen to a few indufltriea, all will be clamouring at the door of 
the Board of Trade, and there win be few clasBee of goods which, 
in the flongting state of the curr^ioy system of the world, cannot be 
shown either to be sold more cheaply here than they are in pro¬ 
tected countries where the exchange is against us, or to be too cheap 
because they come from a country where the exchange,is in our 
favour. It will be unresting to see the attitude taken up by agri¬ 
culture, the greatesAey industry of all, when it sees itself deprived 
of the protection o(4 the Agricultural Act, the prices of all industrial 
commodities raised against it by the operation of this * measure, jand 
wheat pouring in at a nrioe whidi the Government admit is going to 
be much lower than it expected. No Tariff Befonner yet in any 
country, 1 believe, has found it possible to exclude'food taxes from 
his schemes; but I scarcely think that this country, with its gaze 
fixed |;rimly on the figures of the cost of living, will tolerate their 
imposition. * 

' No one professes to know what the ^ffect of this scheme will be. 
In some cases the exchange gives other countries an advantage of 
about 200 per cent., and the tariff imposed will be nugatory as a 
protective measure, though it may well raise prices to the home 
purchaser. Many Free Traders regard and welcome the Bill as a 
redueHo ad ahiurdum of the Tariff theory, and expect its early repeal, 
pointing gleefully to the abandonment of other items of the Govern¬ 
ment's economic policy which it hap defended with equal vigour. I 
cannot myself see how it can operate otherwise than as a Tariff 
system on a*big scale imless there is a definite intention to stifle it by 
administrative means. The moment it is in operation it is bound to 
^ raise furious protests from the interests that have always stobd for 
Free Trade, namely, from the manufacturers in our staple industries, 
and eager clamours for its benefits from the industries subject to any 
sort of competition, healthy or otherwise. Shipping must suffer from 
any policy si^ch as this, for it is definitely intended to restrict the 
flow of goods to and from the country. It is, in fact, the last and 
greatest of the Government's gambles in economic policy, and it will 
create eveiy kind of uneasiness and uncertainty, making it impossible 
for manufacturers to fix prices and balance costs against them, in 
short, to make those calculations as to the future which are essential 
to the prosperity of their endeavours. It ignores complefiely the 
fundamental disease which affects our industries to-day, namely, that 
our old customers gre too poor to buy our goods. The only remedies 
are a reduction in our own prices, and therefore of our costs of pro¬ 
duction, npd an increase in the purchasing power of foreign coun¬ 
tries. Yet this measure is intended to keep prices up, and to prevent 
foreignerB from selling to us and thus from acquiring the wherewithal 
to purchase from us. 
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All this upset to industry comes at a time wbea it is more tnaa 
^er important that business should be able to look ahead to a period 
of quiet unspeculative work, for it comes just as the coal stoppage 
is dragging to an end, delayed so much longer than was anticipated 
in any quarter. Other industries are faced with the same acute diflS- 
culty of balancing costs and earnings, and the whole position is dan¬ 
gerous and distressing. During this period Labour has learned one 
important^Iqpson : that its great idol, the Triple Alliance, has feet of 
very yielding clay. It not only failed at the moment of extreme 
crisis, but it failed again w'hen the inevitab^ issue of tainted 
goods " was raised by the importation of foreigq^ coal. There were 
sporadic stcik^s which at no moment seriously hindered the move¬ 
ment of coal. The leaders were non-committal and hesitating, the 
men clearly not united, and eventually the polfty of the embargo was 
abandoned as a* failure. This collapse, in spite of the tragedy of 
blighted hopes and shattered ideals which it necessarily appeared to 
many thousands of people, was in my opinion a good thing both for 
Labour'And the community. Though personal influences and divided 
counsels were no doubt to a great extent responsible for it, they were 
not in the main so responsible. The Alliance was misconceived and 
misapplied. 

The original idea of its founders was not to make of it a sort of 
grand arbiter of all industrial questions, not even to ensure its sym¬ 
pathetic action, on behalf of any one of its members when in trouble, 
but something far more modest. Before the war all three great 
unions, had been, plunged into .strikes within a comparatively short 
space of time. The strikes of each threw many members of the 
others out of work, depleted their funds, and seriously we^akened Uieir 
position when their own time of (lonflict came. The original idea.- 
therefbre, was so to arrange the periods of the three unions’ agree¬ 
ments with their respective employers that, if controversies had to 
come, they should come as nearly as possible at the same moment 
for all three. Thus strikes would be simultaneous, and there would 
be no frittering away of money and moral energy in enforced but 
useless unemployment. It was also no doubt hoped that the 
p^pect of a general strike on the part of all three unions, although 
over quite distinct issues, w'ould impress the public mind with the 
necessity of a peaceful settlement in each ctise. To do the Alliance 
full justice, it cannot be denied that it has prevented several strikes, 
while it has been the cause of none. 

It soon became apparent that the new Aladdins .were afraid of their 
own lamp and of the portentous power of the Genie they were 
supposed to be able to control with it. Whatever they might say, 
and however unpolitical and justiflable the issue over which it was 
used, it could not be denied that a strike so general was a direct 
blow at the life of tlie community. Every strike is in reality an 
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appeal to public opinion, a« well as a metbod of putting pressure on 
employers, and a strike affecting a big public service is almost* 
entirely the former, for the immediate inconvenience to the public 
is far more real and more quickly felt than the loss caused to the 
employing companies. A Triple Alliance strike is almost entirely a 
public as distinct from a private matter. The State has at once to 
take action to save itself, necessarily to some extent organising itself 
to break the strike while so doing. If at all prolonged it must lead 
towards social distttjjbances, which would make the issue political, 
whatever it had been at the beginning. Moreover, the fact that the 
State has, in fact,•been in control both of mines and railways ever 
since the Alliance came into existence has made the declaration of 
a strike by it look eveg more political and revolutionary in its nature 
than it would have done if such a threat had iirst been made against 
a group of private employers. In reality, however, the argument 
whether such action is political or industrial is the merest hair¬ 
splitting when tiie strike threatened is of such magnitude. The effect 
is necessarily to force the employers right into the background and 
to compel the State to intervene and either to induce a settlement or 
to impose one on one side or the other 


This fact was realised as quickly in Labour circles as it w*as by the 
genera] public, and the effect was naturally to place in sharp contrast 
the moderate and extreme wings of Labour. The moderates, who 
include almost all the leaders, have shown quite clearly that they 
had no sort of wish to use the Alliance at all. There have been 
railway strikes and coal strikes, and^it has not been used, and, owing 
to the nature of its origin, no question of desertion was raised by its 
not being ilsed. The extremists, on tlie other hand, have wanted 
•to use it for all sorts of purposes, many of them with no connection 
w'hatever with industrial disputes. In fact it w^as the existence of 
this ever-loaded pistol of the Triple Alliance which raised the w’hol*' 
issue of direct action, for so long a bone of contention in Labour 
circles. To the extremists a general stiike became a thing desired 
for its own sake, to be w’orked for on any and every occasion. To 
the moderates it was a thing so studiously to be avoided that their 
whole position was falsified and w^eakened, even where they were 
dealing with quite a legitimate w^oge question of great moment to 
their own immediate follow^ers. Finally, the fear of war with Russia 
stampeded the whole Labour movement into apparent acceptance of 
the theoiy that direct action could be justified in certain cases. No 
one seems, however, to have changed his real views, and the inter¬ 
necine struggle became more and more acute. 

The whole business was the gravest possible source of weakness to 
the Labour movement Not only W'as it divided against itself, which 
was fatal enough, but it became possible to create infinite prejudice 
against it in the public mind. The British people can be as muddle- 
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headed as most, and they can eerily be mleled by oaWhwoids. This 
however, there was a great deal of ^ in tte 
a mirober of people, who were in general sympafty with the fi^a- 
a ental rims oi the Labour Party, the issue was clear. The dwtane 
Tdiwct action meant that a definite but wdl-orgaiuaed mmmty 
could impose ita will on the Government and therefore on the i^on. 
It meant that or nothing Tu the Labour extremists it meant very 
decidedly that, and they regarded it as a short cut which would save 
them the time and labour of converting what th^call" the a^thetac 
majority” to their point of view. Now tEo» who believe m 
democracy, not necessarily as a srani-divine instjtution, but as t^ 
(mly stable and peaceable way in which a civilised modem ^m^ty 
can*be governed, hold as a first principle of thrir political theo^ 
that no minority can be allowed to be in a>)Bition to coerce the 
majori^. Whether that power be exercised ri^tly or wt^ly « 
irrelevant; it is even irrelevant whether it be exercised at all. M A 
is there in the background democracy is unreal. I for my part wou d 
far rsthhr see a wrong cause momentarily triumph, as I coMta^y 
do at electiona, than see that fundamental principle destroyed. For 
if that goes we are back at our bepnnings, with centoes of v^k 
undone. The Labour Party is coming to realise it too. The 
dropping of nationalisation as a possible strike issue was one stage m 
its realisation, the failure of the Triple Alliance will, I hope, be 

H. B. USHEK. 



CORBESPONDBNCE. 

To the Editor of The Foetnioetly Review. 

BListoby for Everybody. 

Sib, —Whether Mr, Wells writes history or replies to h» eritics, the 
psychologist has little difficulty in discerning that Mr. Wells's real 
line of business 19 romance. This predominant affect breaks 
through in trivial little ways, which ore regarded as motivations of 
the unconscious in " the psycho-analytic work of Jung/’ to which 
Mr. Wells says, very kindly, that he would like to lead me. «[He 
may; however, spare ihims^ the trouble, as I happen to be a 
professional psychologist, and in this matter, at le^t, can dispense 
with his kindly leading.] Thus, in his spiiited reply'to my pamphlet, 
he says: 

'' On several occasions in his criticism of the Outline Dr. 
DoBrney uses the dramatic phrase * one rubs one’s eyes.’ '*i 
Mr. Wells then recommends me to rub them again, tells us that 
he rarely rubs his, and altogether gets great fim out of the idea. 
Naturally 1 turn to the pamphlet to see just how often I did rub 
my eyes—and I find that 1 have used the expression once, and once 
only—on page 20. 

Now I would not have mentioned this trifling inaccuracy of Mr. 
Wells if he had not offered to lead me to Jung. But that being so, 
he will doubtless understand what 1 mean when I say that this little 
inaccuracy of his is symptomatic. After reading my pamphlet, Mr. 
Wells had an impression that I had overworked a particular phrase. 
He doesn't take the trouble to turn over my few pages and see if 
his impression be correct. Instead, the impression is set down as a 
fact, and the “ fact ” is made the basis of an engaging display of 
•humour. Well, frankly, I appreciate the humour, and I wish that I 
had rubbeil my eyes more than once if only to justify the facetious- 
noss of Mr. Wells. But, unfortunately, the outcome of Mr. Wells's 
unconscious regisforing of impressions as facts is not always so happy. 
In the Outline it is occasionally tragic, as, for instance, in his account 
of the origins of Christianity. With this matter I have dealt very 
fully in rny pamphlet, and to my strictures Mr. Wells has answered 
never a wt>rd. 

I am, I think, as little interested in scoring dialectical points as 
Mr. Wells. 1 agree with him that it is the view of history as a whole 
that matters, and 1 'have been at some pains to make it clear that 
it is against Mr. Wells's theory and method that I protest. In his 
new book. The Salvaging of Civtlhation, Mr. Wells, all too modestly, 
writes of the Outline as “a corrupting mass of faults and minor 
inaccuracies.’’ To my mind, the marvel is, not that Mr. Wells has 
made so many errors, but that he has made so few. Bossiiet made 
far more in his Discours aur VHistoire VniverseUe. But, as a writer 
in the Times Literary Supplement (May 26th^ remarks: 

“ It IS a salient feature of Bossiiet's thought, and the most valid 
proof of hiB healtliy, perfectly-poised mind, that, however faulty or 
(mtrusiworthy his hypoUieses, the inferences he draws are nearly 
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always accurate and profound. Beaaoning from his Catholicism^ 
building on foundations which are completely rejected by science 
^ and m^em thought, he arrives at conclusions which are still valid, 
still most useful to the historian.” 


It is just this peculiar merit of Bossuet that seems to me to be 
lacking in Mr. Wells. I find it quite impossible to imagine Bos¬ 
suet saying with Mr. W^ells: ” If a thing is convincing to me, I do 
not care when it was first believed nor who has given it up. ” That's 
just it. Wells ought to care. I might, we will suppose, 

convince Mr. Wells that there is quatomity in tjie Trinity. But, in 
view of the fact that all experts in speculative theolo^ have 
abandoned the notion of quatemity on accoimt of its intrinsic 
absurdity, Miv Wells would be well ^vised to p&use and weigh the 
valiie of his conviction as against the judgment of expert®. At least, 
it seems so to me; and when, if ever, as IV^. Wells suggests, my 
turn comes to write an Outline of History, I promise Mr. Wells that 
I shall not be found purveying exploded theories, without even a 
hint that they have long ago been abandoned by experts. 

But if Mr. Wells really doesn’t care about expert opinion, why 
all this pother as to what Professor Bourne holds with regard *iio the 
Survival of the Fittest? Mr. Bourne,” by the by, is not ” Dr. 
Downey’s way of speaking of Professor Bourne.” In niy MS,, 1 
wrote simply ” Bourne,” and the acting-editor of the Month, in 
which my pamphlet first appeared as a series of articles, inserted 
the “ Mr.,” which somehow escaped me in revising the articles.] 
Mr. Wells’s attempt to convict me of ” misquotation ” is simply 
ridiculous. He say.s that at once he suspected that the quotation 
was “ clipped.” It is obviously ” clipped.” Not having un¬ 
limited space at my disposal, 1 merely quoted those words of 
Professor Bourne which set^med to me relevant to the point at. issue 
between Mr. Wells and myself.: I have re-reiul Professor Bourne 
very carefully, and I understand him to mean that ” the cyrreni 
doctrine ” (my italics) of the Struggle for Existen<*e. with extinc¬ 
tion of the less fit and Sur\dval of the Fittest, no longer commands 
the universal assent of zoologists. If Mr. Wells is not preaching 
” the current rlocttrine ” of which Professor Bourne writes, what in 
the name of all that is mysterious is he preaching? Except that in 
a footnote Mr. Wells tells us that ” It might be called with more 
exactness the Sundval of the Fitter,” “It” i.s in every respect the 
hypothesis to which Professor Bourne takes exception. My point 
is that Mr. Wells is putting forw'ard a theory w^hich is not endorsed 
by contemporary expert opinion. Mr. Wells doesn’t care who hfis 
abandoned the theory as long as he is convinc6<i of it. But is that 
attitude quite fair fo the thousands who have looked to him for light 
and leading? I am no expert in zoology (though let me assure Mr. 
Wells that T have studied the subject seriously), so perhaps he will 
pardon me if I prefer to follow the judgment of recognised experts 
rather than his own perfectly honest, but uninstructed convictions- 
In the subjects in which I happen to have specialized, I find that 
Mr. Wells has made many ludicrous mistakes, and this makes me a 
little chary of sitting at his feet even in biology. That little 
Sabellian affair rather shook my confidemee in Mr. Wells. It is, of 
course, no disgraces not to know"what Sabellianiarrj was, but I submit 
that a man w^bo does not know ought not to write about it; and T 
cannot help wondering of how many other affairs Mr. Wells has 
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written in the same state of blii^ful ignorance. He says that I 
make him out to be a follower of Herbert Spencer. Very far from^ 
it—I accuse him of being ignorant of the fact that Herbert Spacer 
was the recognised exponent of a theory which Mr. Wells ascribes 
to Grant Allen. It is not to Mr. Wells’s knowledge, but to his 
ignorance of Herbert Spencer that I ventured to call attention. 

Mr. Wells says that I have come a ccm-troversial cropper,” 
because his diagrammatic picture of the foot of man and gorilla ” is 
given to show^ the difference, not the resemblance of Vke two feet.” 
If Mr. Wells will kindly glance at the text which accompanies the 
picture, he will find Aat he (or the artist, or somebody) has written: 

” Foot of man and gcmlla with dark line to show the entire difierence 
of tread ” (Mr. Weis’s italics). Notice—lit is not the picture, but 
the dark line that shows the difference, and the difference is mefely 
in the manner of walking! The picture, pace Mr. Wells, illustrates 
the morphological sinilarity of the two feet, and the similarity is 
merely emphasized by pointing out a very minor difference. How¬ 
ever, the picture has been deleted from ” the current version,” and 
I take it that it was not removed on account of its excellence or utility. 
The current version (which we may call Codex C) was not in e^^istence 
when 1 wrote my criticism. 

This brings me to another point. Mr. Wells complains that I have 
not looked up his errata to the Newnes edition (Codex B), or waded 
through the current version (Codex C). The fact is that my Afontk 
articles were written as the fortnightly parts of the Outline (Codex 
A) appeared. If Mr. Wells will issue different versions of his historj^ 
simultaneously (as he did) he ought not to complain if his critics, 
having paid their money, take their choice. Errata., like appendices, 
are destined to remain um‘ead. Hundreds who devoured the fort¬ 
nightly paa-ts will never look at the errata, and know nothing of the 
current- version. Some of them, I hope, will see and read my 
pamphlet. 

There are many other things that I would like to say to Mr, Wells, 
did space permit. But one thing I must say. I must thank him 
for the pleasure that the reading of his histoiT has afforded me.^ In 
his reply to me, he conveys the impression that I have said’nice 
•things of him only when I happened to agree with him. May I ask 
him to look at my pamphlet again in some idle moment, and say if 
this is quit(^ fair? My admiration for Mr. Wells is genuine and 
sincere, and it would be greater if he did not make mere smartness 
take the pla(>e of reasoned reply. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

Eichakd Downey. 
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To ike JSditor o/T h* FpBTOiOHTLY ltBviEW. 

WHSTK-MBLVaUS C^UrrSHABY. 

jtmern.mi. 

Sir, —The very kindly appreciation of my greai^-uncle, Major O. J. 
Whyte-I^el^ille, made by Mr. Lewis Melville in your last issue, is a 
welooiue tribute to his literary wortiii. May 1 crave the hospitehty 
of your columns to ccsrect from family BOur|fs some biographic^ 
erroirs contained in the article? 

In his opeping sentence your contributor, fc^Uowing Sir Herbert 
Maxell, states that George Whyte-Melville was bom on June 19th, 
182]r. This is a mistake for July. As 1 write, I have before me 
the diary of Ms father, which imder the latibr date has the entry: 
“Coronation of King Geerge IV. George bom.” Mr. Whyte- 
Melville was present at the King's ooronaticai banquet, and it was 
in honour of this occasion that he gave his son the name of George, 
not previously found in the family. 

At line 11, the family estate is called “ Mount Fife in Fif&hire.” 
This should read, “ Mount Melville in Fifeshire.” 

Again in the twelfth line, the writer says that Whyte-Melville's 
mother was “ Catherine Adne Sarah, youngest rlaii^litr-r of Francis 
Godolphin Osbcane, daughter of the fifth Duke of Leeds,” thus 
interposing a generation between his mother and his grandfather, the 
Duke. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the inherent improbability 
of a daughter having the name of Francis; it is sufficient merely 
to state tliat in point of fact Lady Catherine was herself the younger 
daughter of Francis, 5th Duke of Leeds, who was Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affaire under William Pitt from 1783 to 1791, and who 
has been credited wdtli tlie btst manners and the fewest brains 
among the Cabinet Ministers of the day. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your obedient servant, 

E. W. M. BALFOlTR-MRnviLLK. ' 

University of Edinburgh. 


*tt*The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps 
or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type* 
written. ^ 

The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an 
article. _ 




PliESE5iT CO^'DITIONS' 

In the February iiui^Rber of this Eeview the whiter attempted 
to explain the growing anarchy in India, and 'to suggest the 
ineasures necessary to cope with it. These were simple enough, 
viz., the impartial enforcement of the law against the small but 
dangerous revolutionary section, and the support by Government 
of its ohicers and loyal adherents. Those measures are still far 
from realisation. • 

The last half-year has witnessed remarkable developments. 
The foundations of a system of responsible government within the 
Empire have been laid for the first time in India’s long history. 
Side by side, the anarchic or revolutionary movement, which the 
reforms were exjKJcted to eradicate, has giown in volume and 
violence, whether in the form of a,direct attempt to oust British 
authority by force with foreign aid, or of its gradual subversion 
by the mord insidious methods of non-co-operation. The Ali 
brothers are, or were till recently, the chief movers in tlie former 
|cheme. Gandhi is the high priest of the latter; but he^also 
commands the services of the Ali brothers. The constitutional 
and revolutionary movements react on one another, and the 
present article is an attempt to throw some light upon them. 

The materials for this purpose are becoming more ample ; te 
we have now some inlbrmation in regard to the elections to the 
new Councils, their composition, their attitude to the Executive, 
the Ministers selected by the Provincial Governors to represent 
the majority in the Councils, the policy of the new Provincial 
and Central Governments, and the influence of that policy on 
the various sections of the population and on the services. 

% 

1. ELEOTIONg TO THE COUNCILS. 

The provinces to which the reforms apply have a population. 
of about 240 millions. The number of registered voters is roughly * 
millions, or one voter to every forty-five peraons. The number 
VOL. ox. N.g. H 
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who caine to the poll for the provincial elections was 1,365,U0(I— 
one>fourth of the electorate, or about one in 175 of the population. 
This is but a slender basis on which to build a democratic repre¬ 
sentative system. If we take the figures for the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, which claims to apeak for the 240,000,000 of 
British India, the results are much worse. The number of quali¬ 
fied voters |is 910,000, or about one in 266 of the population. 
But only 180,000, or one-fifth of the electors, Jook the trouble to 
vote. These represent less than one in l,30uof the total popula¬ 
tion. The significance of the figures will bet more apparent if 
we apply the same proportions to the British Parliament. It 
would then ropresont only some 33,000 acluajjvotes, about as many 
as are cast in a single large constituency, such as Shoreditch or 
Croydon. 

The Council of State, or Senate of India, has thirty-four elected 
membess; the total number of voters is about 18,000, but less 
than 8,000 cast their votes. 

Those figures should be borne in mind when there is so much 
loose talk of the voice of ttie people of India, of the democratic 
basis of the new administration, etc. The jonns may be demo¬ 
cratic, but the substance is not; for the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils represent the voices of less than 1 per cent., 
and those of the Central Assembly less than one-tenth per cent, 
of the population. The great masses, who for many years to 
come will be debarred from the electoral franchise, will continue 
to look to the British Government to protect their interests; and, 
if that fails them, they wdll turn to false prophets or fall a prey 
to reyolutionary or anarchist propaganda. Unfortunately, there 
are serious indications that they are doing so. 

The situation cannot be remedied by a hasty extension of the 
franchise. The vast majority of those who already have the vote 
show no desire to take advantage of it, and while only 6 per cent, 
of the total population is literate, there must be a natural lack 
of interest in politics and of capacity to take part in them. Prob¬ 
ably two-thirds of the existing five million voters are illiterate, and 
the reports of the recent elections show the difficulties the re¬ 
turning officers had to contend with. 

Thus in Bombay, the most enlightened city of India, when it 
was found impossible to make the voters remember even the 
names of the candidates, the latter were represented by some 
familiar emblem, such as a motor-car, a plough, or a goat, and 
the voters were then asked to select the emblem of their choice! 

One cannot expect a high standard of electoral intelligence at 
the start, but the papers presented to Parliament repeat the con¬ 
ventional official view that the results of the elections were highly 
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satisfactory, and it is essential that the true facts should not be^ 
disguised from those who agreed to the introduction of the reform^ 
on the assurance that the peoples of India were eager for, and 
capable of working, an up-to-date democratic Government. 
Whatever the future may have in store, it is clear that so far the 
system has taken no root among the masses. 

• • 

^I. The New Councils. 

The elected representatives now form 75 to 80 per cent, of the 
Provincial Council^ and the Indian Legislative Assembly. Sub¬ 
ject to certain saifeguards, those bodies have complete coutrdl of 
legislation and hnande, as well as of the transferred subjects, 
education, public health, publicj works, local government, excise, 
industries, agriculture, etc., in the provinces. These Departments 
are adnoinistered by Ministers selected by the Governor from the 
electecf members, and supposed to hold ofiBce during his pleasure 
and while they enjoy the confidence of the Council. The new 
Councils contain no rejuesentatives of*Gandhi's revolutionary or 
non-co-operation movement, as those held aloof from the elections, 
and that fact contributes for the present to smooth working. But 
the Councils are, to an extent w'hich varies in the different pro¬ 
vinces, influenced by the extremists outside. 

The new members represent chiefly the politically minded 
classes*trained to agitation. They are still tempted to adhere to 
the old Congress policy of embarrassing Government, and in par¬ 
ticular of opposing as “ repressive ** measures for the maintenance 
of law and order, though that is a matter excluded from their 
control. • 

A few instances of this tendency may be quoted. The Punjab 
and Bengal C/Ouncils refused to pass the vote for the Publicity 
Department, which is endeavouring to counteract Bolshevist and 
revolutionary propaganda and unfounded attacks on Government 
and its oflScers. The Punjab Council, by a majorit}" of 56 to 
13 votes, reiHiited the fine of 17 lakhs imposed on the city of 
Amritsar to compensate the heirs of the five Europeans who were 
brutally murdered there in the rebellion of 1919, the lady doctor 
who was left for dead by the mob, and the banks, railways, and 
missionary institutions, whose properties were robbed and burned. 
The result is that innocent province has been saddled with 
the indemnity very properly assessed on a guilty towji. As aptly 
remarked by the Lahore English newspaper, the Council, 
terrorised by the extremists, signalised its accession to power by 
a discrimination in favour of lawlessness, and all communities 
hereafter guilty of disorder will believe that they can similarly 

H 2 
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^xempt tbemseives from the penalty of their misdeeds. It is 
significant of the attitude of the “popular” party towards freedom 
of the Press that, after the above comments appeared, a deter¬ 
mined effort was made by a strong section in the Council to 
exclude from all official or aided institutions the newspaper which 
had been rash enough to speak the truth. 

The Bengal Council reduced the grant for the maintenance and 
improvement of the badly paid police force bv 23 lakhs, by what 
was characterised by the member in charge as “one of the most 
irresponsible ^resolutions ever heard in this ^Council.” Subse¬ 
quently, when it was made clear to them that the Governor would 
restore the vote by the exercise of his pt)wer of veto, the Council 
were wise enough to reconsider their action. 

The Madras Council refused to sanction the grant for complet¬ 
ing certain sawmills in course of erection by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment afld intended to provide timber at rea^nable rates, appar¬ 
ently on the ground that the enterprise was to be under European 
management. The Governor restored the provision, as forests are 
not a “transferred” subject; but some of the members have issued 
a protest against his action. The Council of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces rejected the vote for police buildings. 

Even in the Indian Legislative Assembly a similar tendency 
is visible. One of the first motions was that all those still im¬ 
prisoned under decisions of the martial law tribunals for par¬ 
ticipation in tlie rebellion of 1919, including many acts of murder, 
arson, and robbery, should be pardoned (1,7(X) out of 1,786 having 
already been released). Another member pnqwsed the release of 
the Hindus convicted of the murder and burning, in circumstances 
of atrocious cruelty, of some eighteen Mahomedans in the Katar-' 
pur religious riot of 1919. Doubtless the eagerness stown by 
the authorities in the la.st two years to pardon and whitewash 
criminals inspired those motions; but the good sense of the 
majority of the Assembly led to their withdrawal. 

The propaganda of Gandhi and the Ali brothers has within the 
last two years led to serious outbreaks of violence and even 
rebellion, which have only been suppressed by the police or troops 
having recourse to firearms. Under the existing law the officer 
in command must, if possible, obtain the sanction of the nearest 
magistrate before opening fire. One of the most able and 
respected members of the Council of State moved, irUer alia :— 

(1) That before resorting to firearms, the magistrate or civil 
or military officer responsible shall read or cause to be read a pro¬ 
clamation in English and vernacular similar to that contained 
in the English Riot Act. 

(2) Firearms shall not be used for one hour q^ter such pro- 
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clamation has been read^ unless in the meanUme the assembl]^ 
or crowd actually causes serious damage to person or proi»rty. 

The mover said his desire was to place the Indian law on a 
footing with the “magnificent English law.” That might be 
desirable if an Indian mob, which, maddened with race-hatred 
or fanatical fury, burned alive its victims, British- and Indian, at 
Amritsar and Viramgaon in 1919 and at Malegaon in*1921, were 
similar to an En^liah mob, which rarely loses its tradition of 
respect fot the law. The acceptance of the pro]X)sals w^ould‘pre¬ 
vent disorder bein§ nipped in the bud and, as recent experience 
shows, give the riot a chance of developing into an orgy of in¬ 
human outrages and Sven into a rebellion. But it lieeded all the 
arguments of Government and the solid vote of ‘its followers in 
the Council, in which, fortunately, it possesses a majority, to 
secure the rejection of these dangerous proposals. 

A snnilar lack of responsibility is shown in the resolutions of 
the Legislative Assembly, which were carried by a large majority 
against the Government, that one-fourth of the posts in the 
Suf>erioT Civil Service be at once reserved for members of 
the low^er services, and that one-fourth of the commissions in the 
Army be set apart for Indians, It was vainly pointed out that 
in both cases sufficient men with the necessary qualifications 
would not for a long time be forthcoming. The resolutions of 
the Assembly conferring on members the title of “Honourable” 
and increasing the daily allowance fixed by Government, may be 
passed over f^dth the comment that they savour rather of privilege 
than of the spirit of democracy, which we have been summoning 
J^rom the vasty deeps of India, but which does not as yet exist. 
It w^ould be invidious to dwell on these early efforts of the C^oun- 
cils, were it not that the premature panegyrics recently bestowed 
on them in India and England may blind the public to tendencies 
vtdiich need l egulation and control. Oiir Government in India has 
not always realised in recent years that the ad mi ni.st ration of the 
affairs of 320 millions of people is of more importance than the 
skilful manipulation of these still immature and imperfectly 
representative bodies. Mr. Perceval Landon, one of the most 
acute and sympathetic of observers, concludes an article on the 
new Councils in *th6 Daily Telegraph of July 16th with these very 
apt sentences : “The even balance has still to be mai|ptained by 
us ; of order and justice we must still l>e the servants and ministers. 
The Avork cQ,ti as yet be. entrusted to no other hand but ours.” 

III. The New Indian Mintstbbs. 

There are many sound and loyal elements in the Councils, 
especially among the rural representatives. But these are at a 
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^disadvantage in the political arena as compared with the town 
politician, who has control of the Press, the platform, and, in 
the opinion of the rural masses, of the Government as well. For 
some of the Provincial Governments, instead of supporting and 
encouraging those—and there are many such with a fine record 
of service to Government and the community—who stand for 
the interests of the rural population, have selected as Ministers 
not those best qualified to represent the g^jat majority of the 
people, but those who were likely to give most trouble in oppc»i- 
tion. This is a political device not unknown ifi advanced political 
conimunities, but it is an unworthy one; and its adoption in 
India, where Government has hitherto had’ the reputation of fair 
and honourable’dealing, is a sign of the moral deterioration which 
frtirty politics bring in their train. This new departure has 
lowered onr good name and reduced our friends to despair. 
Indians, like all Orientals, are quick to read the minds oY those 
in authority. 

Lajpat Eai, the notorieus extremist, speaking at Simla on 
May 15th in Gandhi’s presence, after Gandhi's interviews with 
the new Viceroy, said that the country would not accept a 
Reading-Gandhi compromise unless it conceded the principle of 
non-co-operation, and would not follow even Gandhi if he did 
not stand for Swaraj. He warned his audience that the Govern¬ 
ment would try to buy over their leading opponents, and failing 
that would threaten them with their |X)werE. There is something 
to support the first allegation; but Government had done little 
up to May 15th to suggest that it would have recourse to tlie 
alternative course. 

An examination of the lists of Ministers selected shows that) 
though, in the words of the Montagu-Chelmsford report, “the 
rural masses (226 millions out of 244 millions) have the greatest 
stake in the country,” and though these classes^ can claim 
almost exclusive credit for India's military support in the Great 
War, and elect the majority of representatives in the new Coun¬ 
cils, hardly a single Minister in the northern provinces, where 
their predominance is most marked, is a genyine rural repre¬ 
sentative. Among the two dozen new Indian Ministers and 
Members of Council, there is hardly one who stands out for con¬ 
spicuous war service. The lawyer, the jourpalist and the pro¬ 
fessional politician have been selected for the government of the 
Empire which the rural classes maintain by their labour, their 
loyalty and their life-blood. The inevitable result of thus neglect¬ 
ing the claims of the loyal majority is to embitter them and drive 
them into opposition to Government as the only means of obtain¬ 
ing due recognition. Surely we are paying Jboo dear a price for 
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the policy of disarming onr critics and conciliatipg onr enemie| 
when it inyolves the sacrifice of onr friends. No wise Govern¬ 
ment should lay itself open to the charge of being the friend of 
its enemies and the enemy bf its friends. 

IV. Working of the New Provincial Governments. 

• • 

It is too early ^s yet to offer any definite opinions on the 
working of the n^ system of administration. But whatever 
, merits it may disclose, there can be no doubt that it is o©m- 
plicated, cumbrous, costly, slow to decide, still slower to acU A 
province such as theipPunjab had hitherto been administered by 
a Lieutenant-Governor, with three Secretaries and the ordinary 
departmental staffs. It has now a Governor, two Executive Coun¬ 
cillors (one British, one Indian, each on a salary of Ks.60,000 
per attnum) as his colleagues for the administration •of the 
“reserved” subjects, and tw’o Indian Ministers, each on a salary 
of Bs.60,0(X), to deal with the “transferred” subjects. This in¬ 
crease in the hierarchy entails a con'siderable increase in Secre¬ 
taries to Government or to Ministers, secretarial establishments, 
and paid Council Secretaries, selected from the (Council; in fact, 
an enormous addition to that “bureaucracy” which Indian 
politicians so freely condemn when it is British. In other pro- 
vince§ the increase in staff and expenditure is even greater; for 
the three Presidencies have each 4hree Indian Ministers as well 
as three Members of the Executive Council. One of the Presi¬ 
dencies, which a few years ago had three Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment and three Under-Secretaries, now rejoices in ten Secre- 
•taries and nine Deputy and Under-Secretaries ! The best officers 
in the service are being w^ithdrawn from useful work in the 
districts to assist the new Ministers and swell the enormous reams 
of writing which the new system entails. The administrative 
machine is not only cumbrous and complicated, but also top- 
heavy, and if it goes on growing as at present, its own weight 
will cause it to collapse. There is obvious scope for an “anti- 
waste” party in Indian politics; but so far it has only shown 
itself active in cutting down the Army in India, at a time when 
both the eadBtnal and internal situations are most menacing. The 
rapid multiplication of highly paid civil posts is popular with 
Indian politicians* for whom it provides increased opportunities 
of power, place and patronage. Government, however, exists for 
the benefit, not of any single class, but of the community as a 
whole. Those obvious tests do not seem to have been adequat^ily 
considered by those who were responsible for the Reform Scheme. 

Their main thought was to satisfy the aspirations of the small 
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oEnglish-educated class (less than 1 per cent, of the population); 
they appear to have assumed that the concessions to this class 
would smooth the task of Government and conduce to the peace 
and contentment of all classes. If that was their expectation, 
it has been speedily falsified. All accounts from India agree that 
ordinary crime and official corruption—the two evils from which 
the massed suffer most and which the Administration has always 
to contend against—were never so rampant, ^he reasons are that 
everyday work is being overlooked by Government and its officers, 
who are preoccupied with politics. This is' the result of the 
political unrest, which has never been more serious and wide¬ 
spread than since the introduction of thti reforms. The new 
Councils have so far shown but little capacity to help the Govern¬ 
ment in dealing with a situation that is daily becoming more 
alarming and for which Government itself is mainly to blame. 
Many of those who, like the present w riter, wished weir to the 
reforms, though they objected to the Diarchy, urged the Govern¬ 
ment to give them a good start by steadily enforcing the law 
against sedition and thus restoring internal peace and tranquillity 
before devolving responsibility on now and inexj)erienced bodies. 
The Government of India deliberately took another course. In 
their ** extraordinary ” resolution of November 8th, 1920, they con¬ 
tented themselves with pious hopes that the efforts of “sane and 
moderate** men would check the growth of the non-co-operation 
movement. This was an amplification of the policy formulated 
by Lord Sinha in the Lords’ debate of July Gist, 1920, on behalf 
of the India Office. “Do not interfere too hastily or too violently 
wdth'an agitation of this nature; let it kill itself, as in time it 
does.’* It gave the Government of India an excuse for doing 
nothing, and they left the task, w^hich no Government has a right 
to shirk, to the new^ Administrations. It is one wdiich the Councils, 
with their tradition of opposition to all measures of law and order 
as savouring of “repression,** and their fear of the extremists, are 
unwilling to face squarely. Instances of tins spirit have already 
been quoted. Others may be cited from various provinces. The 
formation in the Punjab of a “popular” Government, including 
a Hindu Minister w^hose “popular” sympathies had led to his 
being convicted for a share in the rebellion of 191f^and a Sikh 
Executive Councillor in sympathy wdth the Sikh reform move- 
ment, might have been expected to strengthen the Government 
in dealing with the extremist movement of that province. The 
new Government was established in December, 1920. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1921, a dispute between the orthodox and reforming Sikhs 
led to the slaughter of some 200 of the latter by the former at 
Nankana, and to a serious outbreak of disorder \\hicb was only 
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repressed by a prompt display of military force. All this took 
place under a “popular” Government; but the outrage was, aP 
the suggestion of Gandhi and his followers, convjrtcd into another 
weapon for attacking the “satanic” British Government, another 
argument for flinging it out of India. 

The measure introduced by the Punjab Government to deal 
with the Sikh shrines and their endowments has now^ apparently 
been dropped, and those who took forcible possession of Nankana 
and other shrines rebaain in possession—^a return to the good old 
times when “the^ should take who have the power, and they 
should keep who can.” * ^ 

The riots and murder of police ofi&cers at Malegaon in Bom¬ 
bay in March, the fanatical outbreaks in the Madras Presidency 
as a result of the Khilafat agitation in March and April, the 
serious agrarian disturbances in the United Provinces and Bihar 
in January and February, the rioting and loss of life at Nag- 
pore in February and March, tlie recent disturbances in the 
llengal coalfields and Assam tea-gardens (both aimed against 
British enterprises), the sinister outbreak at Aligarh-in July 
—all of these grave instances of lawlessness, in districts hitherto 
most law’-abiding, have followed close upon the inauguration of 
the new and popular Governments. 

The relaxation of authority which has been so notorious in the 
last four years, and to which the Ontral Government formally 
committed itself by its resolution of November last, is mainly 
responsible for this widespread lawlessness. It is now the direct 
result of tfie anti-British propaganda of Gandhi and the Ali 
brothers. The efforts of the “sane and moderate citizen^” on 
• which Government relied, as illustrated by the actions of the 
new Councils and Ministers, have so fax been powerless to repress 
the outbreaks or to remove their causes. That can only be done 
by vigorously and impartially enforcing the law*. There are recent 
indications that the Provincial Governments are now beginning 
to realise this; and the new- Viceroy in his first public utterance 
at Bombay laid it down as a cardinal principle that justice in the 
widest sense “above all must be regardless of distinctions and 
rigorously impartial.” But the serious disorders which have 
attended the enforcement of the law^ against the fomenters of 
sedition within the last few weeks at Aligarh and Calcutta show* 
how difficult it is "to recover lost ground. 

V. Working of the Diarchy. 

The reports so far received from India indicate that in many 
cases the Provincial Governors are finding it difficult to main¬ 
tain the "Diarchy,” or artificial division of the functions of 
VOL. cx. ir,8. H* 
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Govetnm€$nt between the official and popular Governments/and 
*^in practice are combining the two into a unitary Government 
dealing with botji transferred and reserved subjects. This is, in 
fact, the scheme proposed in 1919 by the majority (seven out of 
nine) of local Governments; but it was overruled at the time by 
the Government of India and the politicians at home as incon¬ 
sistent witft the blessed theory of “responsibility.” How slender 
is the foundation of that “responsibility” ta,which so much has 
been sacrificed has already been shown. But it is interesting to 
find that, on the first contact with reality, ,the theories of the 
politicians, and of the publicists with a “little knowledge” who 
inspired them, to give way to,the experience of the 

administrators.. The a8S(Xjiation of the Executive Council with 
the Ministers cannot but be beneficial to both. Indeed, 
the Joint Select Committee emphasised the need of such 
asBOcia4)ion. The local Governments, however, contemplr^ted an 
equal number of British and Indian members in the Executive 
Councils and no separate Ministers, while the present system 
gives the Indian element a preponderance in the combined 
Administration of tw^o or three to one according to the provinces. 
Many Indians, w’ho regard “good ” government as more important 
than government by their own jK^ople, think that the Indianising 
process has been too rapid. 

Apparently the Ministers themselves incline to a system which 
assimilates them to the Execxitive Councillors and lessens their 
dependence on the Legislative Councils. Certainly they have 
shown no disposition to resign when those Councils passed resolu¬ 
tions, or votes adverse to the Government. If challenged on this 
matter, they would doubtless quote in justification the cases of 
Ministers in “the Mother of Parliaments ” including some of the 
strongest advocates of the theory of ministerial responsibility in 
India, who are slow to act on it nearer home. Probably a working 
system with appropriate conventions will be evolved in time. 
Meantime such measure of success as the new constitutional 
system has attained may be ascribed to the discardihg in practice 
of the “diarchy,” which was sup^josed to be the keystone of the 
arch, and the loyal co-operation, in circumstances of extraordinary 
# strain, of the Services. , 

« 

VI. Government of India. 

The Central Government under the new constitution has had its 
functions considerably-curtailed owing to the transfer of powers 
to the Provincial Governments. All parties admit that this is a. 
wise and necessary reform, provided tliat the Central Government 
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still retains the control of important^^ questions of policy and, 
enenires that the Provincial Governments shall conform to the 
same broad principles in their administration. In the government 
of India there is, therefore, no scope or logical reason for the 
division of subjects into “transferred” and “reserved,” and it is 
clearly essential that the Governor-General and his colleagues in 
the Executive Council should deliberate and act as •a single 
Government. The^jrovemor-General has six colleagues in bis 
Executive Council, excluding the Commander-in-Chief, who is 
an*“extraordinary*^ member. The Goverment of India in 1919 
had proposed that there should be two Indian members instead of 
one; but the Joint Committee, at the instance of the Secretary of 
State, raised the number to three. The alteration might have 
been justified if it was employed to make the Council more repre¬ 
sentative of the different shades of Indian opinion. But, to the 
amazeftient of all who desired to see a strong and represebtative 
Council, all three Indian members have been selected from the 
lawyer class. The Indian aristocracy„the great land-holders, the 
industrial magnates, the men w^ho in their own sphere have been 
accustomed to deal with big issues and to administer great 
enterpri.ses, such as the ex-^Ministers of the great native States, 
have no representation in the Government of India. Here, too, 
one sees indications of the desire to conciliate the profesisional 
politicians, which are so largely recruited from the lawyer class, 
and to subordinate the best interdfets of the administration—^thc 
three lawj^ars administer the great Departments of Law and 
Justice, Education with Local Government, Revenue with Agri-. 
culture and Public Works—to poKtical considerations. With 
•Indians who are not afraid to speak their minds it has long 
been a reproach to our Government that it has imposed on India 
a “Vakil Raj ” (lawyers* rule), and it is unfortunate that the first 
bold step toivards so-called “popular** government should have 
further strengthened that criticism. Gandhi has not been slow to 
use it for his own purposes. 

One would expect, however, from a Government in which 
the legal element is so predominant (five out of seven 
are lawyers), a strong determination to enforce the law and 
uphold the British principle of even-handed justice. That 
principle has been our greatest titl^ to the respect and 
goodwill of an India that had been accustomed to see justice 
prostituted to power, place and privilege. Unfortunately, in 
recent years the Government of India have shown signs of 
weakening on that jHinciple. The failure to prosecute the leaders 
of the present seditious movements—Gandhi, the Ali brothers, etc. 
—while prosecuting and punishing their followers for less 
' * H* 2 
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serious incitements to sedition and rebellion, may be dictated by 
Hhat political opportunism which is used to cover such a multitude 
of things otherwise inexplicable. But it has done infinite harm 
to our good name and seriously impaired our authority. The 
secret of the influence of these revolutionary leaders among the 
multitude is the common, and not unjustifiable, belief that the 
great British Government, hitherto credited with almost super¬ 
human power, is afraid of them. When Gandhi openly stig¬ 
matises the Government as “Satanic,” with which no true Indian 
should have any dealings; when he says tl^at he prefers Bol- 
sheyism to British rule: that he contemplates wdth equanimity 
the growing ^anarchy which he is steadily creating; when he 
speaks of the projected visit of the Heir-Apparent to India as 
“an insult added to injury,” and calls on his followers to show 
^theirdisapproval of it in “an unmistakable manner ” ; and when the 
Ali brothers say they would do all they could to help the 
to invade India under the Jahad banner, the j>eople of India 
look on in amazement at the inaction of a Government which 
is so openly challenged and defied. The prosecution and punish¬ 
ment of minor offenders, while the chief culprits are allowed to 
preach sedition broadcast, seems to them a weak and cowardly 
proceeding. In these circumstances the tardy deirision of the 
Government of India to prosecute the Ali brothers was generally 
acclaimed. But, as a result of the conferences between the Vice¬ 
roy and Gandhi, that decision has been suspended on the Ali 
brothers making a public apology for “tlie unnecessary heat of 
some of the passages of those speeches,” which they have the 
hardi^hood to declare "were never intended to incite to violence,” 
In announcing tliat in view of thi.s apology (which the AU 
brothers are now wriggling out of) criminal proceedings have 
been suspended, the Government of Iiidia add that they “desire 
to make it plain that tliey will enforce tlie law relating to offences 
against tlie State, as arul when they think fit, against persons 
who have committed breaches of it.” The announcement would 
have carried more w^eight without the words italicised, for in the 
case of deliberate offences against the State, the law should be 
enforced against all offenders without exa^ption or discrimination. 
The chief offenders are evidently still under the impression that 
Government is afraid to bring them to justice. Gandhi, in a letter 
to the Indian Press (Morning Po^t, June 27th), after the above 
apology, writes: “The Ali brothers, like me, continue wilfully to 
break the law of sedition, and therefore to court arrest. Sooner or 
later, and that during this year, if we can carry the country with 
UB, we must bring about a situation when the Government must 
arrest us or grant the i>eople*8 demands.” That is a plain chal- 
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lenge, and, coupled with the recent declarations of the Ali brothers »9 
gives the impression that the object of the apology was only to gain 
time. In this way Gandhi has again and again evaded respon¬ 
sibility and baffled the authorities. Small wonder that the 
credulous masses credit him with superhuman powers! One 
realises the enormous difficulties of a situation which has arisen 
from the failure of Government in recent years to tinforce the 
law and maintain ^le decisions of the Judiciary. But it can 
only be met by the simple policy of promptly enforcing the law- 
No Government c9n refuse Gandhi’s repeated challenge without 
forfeiting its own authority and the confidence of the people.* It 
is time the people of ffnclia knew who governs them—Gandhi or 
His Majesty’s Government. 

VII. The Attitude of the People. « 

• • 

The above quotations are eloquent of the arrogant and defiant 
spirit of the extremist leaders. Not only do they openly declare 
their intention to make British rule in India impossible, and, in 
the words of Miiliamad Ali, to drive out (by non-co-operative 
methods) the “British thieves by the same aperture by which they 
entered India as thieves.” They also seek to dictate the terms 
of the Turkish settlement. Various Khilafat Committees have 
recently passed resolutions inciting to mutiny. They advise every 
Indian, and particularly Indian soldiers, not to help the Imperial 
Government in the event of hostilities against Angora. Mean¬ 
time the gospel of race-hatred is being steadily preached among 
all classes with disastrous results, of which the British public 
•hears little. The officers of Government, from the highest down, 
are regularly obstructed and insulted in public; the masses, 
hitherto loyal and courteous, are being embittered against the 
hated foreigi’er, whether official of non-official; shops are shut in 
protest whcfi they appear on tour, supplies refused, transport 
facilitie.8 withheld. In many parts of India the district officer, 
on whose vigilant watch over his subordinates, maintained by 
(xmstant touring, the efficiency of the administration largely turns, 
is unable to move outside headquarters. Isolated Europeans in 
remote station.^ are living in constant fear of attack; their ser¬ 
vants are intimidated into deserting them, their property is ^raided 
or burned. A fev? days ago the India Office announced that in 
the United Provinces 250,000 acres of valuable forest have been 
burnt by local incendiaries, incited by non-co-operation agents, as 
a direct challenge to Government to relax control of the forests. 

Under the name of non-co-operation a determined effort is being 
made to reduce the European population to the position of a be- 
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^eaguered garrison in an enmy oountry, A Calciitto telegram of 
June 27th shows ibat the European Association in India—a body 
slow to show signs of alarm or embarrass Government—has publicly 
drawn the attention of the Indian Government to “the feeling of 
insecurity existing among Europeans/’ and asks that “steps be 
taken to protect the lives and property of law-abiding Europeans 
and Indianc, and to establish law and order so that boycott by in¬ 
timidation may become impossible.” Amon^Indians, “sane and 
reasonable citizens,” who are still a vast majority, deplore this 
mad policy, which can only end in driving oirt of India the tw^o 
things still most necessary for its progress—British brains and 
British capital; but, in the absence of resokite action by Govern¬ 
ment against the leaders of the movement, they naturally hesitate 
to imperil their own safety and interests by openly opposing it. 
^Oriental peoples always look to Government to assert its own 
authority; and in India they have seen that Government te more 
anxious to win over the extremist agitators than to support its 
loyal servants and friends., As the European Association points 
out, the position lias arisen because the Government “considers 
that a reform scheme which holds anything savouring of repression 
must be avoided,” forgetting that the very basis of law» is “re¬ 
pression”—of the law-breaker. 

VIII. The Services axd the Masses. 

I 

An acute observer, who visits India yearly in the course of 
business, remarked to the writer, on his return a few months ogo, 
that ,what impressed him most in India was the extreme loyalty 
shown by the British members of the Services to a Govemmentt 
which took that loyalty for granted and did so little in return. 
That was a tribute of which the Services may well be proud. 
But it is dangerous to strain men’s loyalty too far. and it is clear 
to anyone in touch with India to-day, or who reads the letters 
now appearing daily in the Anglo-Indian Press, that the loyalty 
of the Services is being strained almost to breaking point. The 
persecution to which the officers who took an active though sub¬ 
ordinate part in suppressing the Punjab rebellion (General Dyer’s 
case is not referred to, for he secured a hearing in Parliament 
and the Press) have been and still are being subjected, in order 
to placate the extremists who brought about th^ rebellion but have 
since been pardoned, ia a standing object-lesson to the Services 
and the people of India. The history of that affair, for which the 
India Office is mainly responsible, has still to be written. The 
disastrous results wdll more fully appear when Government again 
has to call on its officers to deal with a similar crisis, and perhaps 
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again gives them assurances of its “full countenance and support/’ 
as it did in April, 1919. * 

( Apart from those individual cases, there is a generd feeling of 
bitterness that the promises held out to the Services in the report 
of the Joint Committee on Indian Beforms are not being fulfilled 
by those in authcwity. The Joint Committee, in Clause 36 of their 
report, put it on record that those Services “have ^^sgrved the 
admiration and gr^itude of the whole Empire,’* and that their 
position in working the new constitutions in the provinces, will 
be difficult. The> concluded with this distinct assurance: “If 
there are members of the Service whose doubts as to the chapges 
to be made are bo d^ply rooted that they feel th^ cannot use¬ 
fully endeavour to take part in them, then the Cpmmitte© think 
it would only be fair to these officers that they should be offered 
an equivalent career elsewhere—or, in the last resort, that they 
shoulcUbe allowed to retire on such pension as the Secratory o^ 
State in Council may consider suitable to their period of service.” 
This proposal was the very minimum consistent with justice. It 
is not generous, by comparison with*what has been sanctioned 
for officials similarly placed in the new Government of Ireland 
Act, and what is suggested in the Milner Beport for British 
officers in the Egyptian Service. But officers who feel they cannot 
usefully take part in the new scheme and have asked for propor¬ 
tionate pensions, have been told that no general scale will be 
laid down, and that the application will not be considered unless 
and until it has been made clear to the Government and the 
Secretary of State by actual practice that the applicant cannot 
usefully serve the new regime. This compels men to render 
• unwilling service—a position intolerable for them, and bad for 
the administration—or to prove themselves unfit. It is cruel to 
treat loyal servants in this way, and it is hoped that Parliament, 
when the question is raised there, wnll see that its pledges are 
made good in the spirit as well as in the letter. 

The British elements in the Indian Services who loyally 
accepted the. new conditions are now equally dissatisfied. The 
authors of the Beform Scheme have been as successful in dis- 
tur\)ing their "placid contentment” as that of the Indian 
masses; but can hardly claim that it is for their benefit. Their 
position is stated with precision and force in the accompanying 
^ extract from an Article in the Pionder Mail of May 20th, the 
leading journal in Northern India and one which has si^ily 
supported the Beform Scheme :— 

“As matters stand at present there seems grave risk lest this 
(British) personnel should leave the country at the earliest pos¬ 
sible ^opportunity. Anxiety as to their future positjon, anxiety 
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^8 to the security of their pensions, anxiety as to the conditions 
amid which their work will be carried on, combine with the 
present campaign of abuse and misrepresentation to fill all 
thoughtful oihcers with the gravest misgivings. We are not 
speaking here of those officials, few in number as we believe 
them to be, who feel themselves unable to work in harmony with 
the new policy of His Majesty’s Government. , We have in mind 
that vast majority of officers who accept with^heerful loyalty the 
policy now being put into operation. Such men are filled with 
surprise and dismay at the hostility now being manifested towards 

them. The fact that this hostility emanates merely from an 
irresponsible section of the community is little consolation. At 
least it is never offset by the pronouncements of responsible 
Indian leaders. No conscientious public servant can expect to 
discharge his duties in a satisfactory manner if he is made to 
feel thlit his presence is a plague spot uix)n the locality •^here 
he happens to reside; if those brought into contact with him are 
accused by their fellows of treachery; if he is avoided and boy¬ 
cotted by those in whose interests he is working. What wonder, 

then, that many European officers are at present whole-heartedly 
desirous of leaving a country tliat seems to have so little use 
for them? 

* « * * • 

“There are plenty of wolves wlio are anxious to fill the vacancy. 
The old road from the North remains. While the (British) 
w^atchdog stands on guard, the w^olves only snarl. Put jjerhaps 
India will tame the wolves with tlie * charkha ’ (Gandhi’s spinning 
wheeJ).” 

In moving the second reading of the Indian Reforms Bill in the* 
House of fjords, Earl Curzon emphasised, inter alia :— 

(1) That nothing should be done to weaken the protection given 
by the British Raj to the vast multitudes to whom the franchise 
and the vote mean nothing. 

(2) That there should be no lowering of the standard of the 
Civil Services, whose work in the past has enabled India to take 
the place she now occupies in the Empire and the world. 

These two principles are inter-dependent. The welfare of the 
masses must for generations to come depend on the efficiency of 
the Services. The present policy is to convert a body of first-rate 
administrators into third-rate politicians. Efficiency is rapidly 
deteriorating, and the welfare of the masses is consequently 
suffering. The deterioration will be more rapid if, as foreshadowed 
in the above quotation, men are being driven prematurely out of 
the Services, and British recruits of the same character and high 
ideals are not forthcoming—and it is already certain that they 
will not be—^to take their place. It has long been the policy of 
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the Indian extremist^ to squeeze or starve the British memberg 
of the Services out of India. There is now a real danger of their 
being starved out of their own land. Ofi&cers who have returned 
home after a life spent in the service of India, in many cases find 
it impossible to live here on their very slender annuities (largely 
subscribed by themselves), and are therelbre compelled to go into 
exile again in order to escape grinding taxation and poverty at 
home. They hav^^for years been representing their case to the 
authorities here; but so far (not being miners or dockers) without 
result. • 

The Services are entitled to something more than oratorical 
tributes; the Indian*masses are entitled to a continuance of the 
protection which only honest and efficient Services can guarantee 
them. Is it not time that the authorities gave thought to other 
matters than the conciliation of the politically minded classes, 
and bhre in mind that they have also a duty to the hundreds of^ 
millions who know nothing and care less for politics? 

Since the authors of the Montagu^Chelmsford Report publicly 
declared their policy of deliberately disturbing the “placid con¬ 
tentment of the masses”—a policy appalling for its callousness 
or its ignorance—India has been suffering from a surfeit of politics. 
AH progress in other directions has received a serious set-back. 
The “underworld” of India has come to the surface, as in Russia; 
the most disorderly and disreputable elements are making a bold 
bid for mastery by open terrorisih; the authorities are finding it 
more and /nore difficult to lay the monster they have created. 
.But the task is not an impossible one. AH that is neceasary is 
that Government should enforce the law impartially and, in Lord 
Reading’s words, “regardless of (]i.stinctions,” even if that is 
called “repression,” and give practical supfxjrt and encourage¬ 
ment to its faithful servants and loyal adherents. Otherwise it 
will go on losing both one and the other. 

AH who wish well to the progress, constitutional and otherwise, 
of India are eager to see that the new Viceroy is beginning to 
face these* questions in the spirit of his speech at Bombay, and 
hope that a display of vigour and initiative at the head will dispel 
the paralysis that, beginning from the head, has been steadily 
creeping over the body politic. But the ultimate responsibility 
for the welfare of the peoples of India and the just treatment of 
our agents there’rests, both legally and morally, on the British 
public and Parliament, and it is for them to ensure that the 
political reforms in India are so worked as not to ruin the efficiency 
of the Services and thereby injure the welfare of the masses. 

M. F. O’Dwybr. 



LEAGUES WITHIN THE LEAGUE: A NOTE. 

** Nothing in this Coveiunt thnll ba deemed to affect the vaUditjr of 
internetionel engagemente, such as treaties of arbitration or regional under- 
standings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace.'* 

—^Article XXI. of the Covenant. 

«• « 

Therb has been distinct nervousness in som^ quarters lest the 
auftority of the League might be weakened by the amendment 
to Article XXI. of the Covenant whereby Dr.'Benes sought to 
gain %ot only the approval, but the active support of the Council 
and Assembly "for ‘‘regional understanding?/’ like the Monroe 
Doctrine, concluded between two or more members of the League. 
This criticism has been twofold. There were, in the first place, 
those who objected to Dr. Benes’ proposed amendment on prin¬ 
ciple; ahd, secondly, there were others who have always viewed 
askance the “Small Entente/’ and, not being prepared to admit 
that its objects were in harmony with the League of Nations, 
were hostile to its ex posUfacto canonisation. Not, indeed, that 
Dr. Benes’ amendment specifically mentioned the “Small En¬ 
tente ” by name, but it was universally admitted that he had 
this political combination, which he had done so much to create, 
in his mind's eye, and it was generally referred to in the Press 
as a tyx)e of the regional understanding for which it was sought 
to obtain the active patronage of the League. 

Of these two lines of criticism, the more important, because 
also the more fundamental and the more wide-reaching, was that 
directed against the principle of the proposed alteration. Dr. 
Benes’ amendment, as originally submitted to Sir Eric Drum¬ 
mond, ran as follows :— 

** All agreements between two or more members of the League, the object 
of which is to define or complete the engagements contained in this Covenant 
for the maintenance of peace or the promotion of international co-operation, 
may be not only approved by the Council or the Assembly, but also promoted 
by these bodies and negotiated under tlieir auspices. Theee provisions may 
also bo applied to international engagemente such as treaties of arbitration, 
to supplenoentary conventions intended to extend the jurisdiction of tbs 
Court of Justice, to regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, or 
to any engagements which, in the opinion of the Council or the Assembly, 
conform to the conditions of the first paragraph of this Article. 

" For such purposes the Council or the Assembly may, provided that a 
sufficient num^r of members of the League submit a request to that effect, 
summon special conferences which may be attended by all members which 
consider that their interests are involved." 

In suppeirt of hig propofial, the Czecho-Slovak Foreign 
Minister argued that the provisions of Article XXI. of the Cove- 
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DWl, M il £tood, might with advantage be taade mcMre pieeise wi\ 
comply. It is indisputable, he declared, that obfeet of the 
League of Nations is to maintain and multiply the bonds between 
all civilised nations and to make all collaborate in the general 
work of peace add intema.tional solidarity. But, as be pointed 
out, the only procedure which the Covenant has been able to pro¬ 
vide for the ^intenance of peace cannot be set in mation until 
the conflict, or at ^ast the dispute, has already arisen. If, then, 
the League of Namns wishes really to fulfil its task, it must be 
ready not only to»stop the conflict, but to anticipate the dispute 
and prevent its arising. It is already, within certain lunits, 
taking steps in that direction by preparing tb^ conclusion of 
agrefinents between States on the most diverse subjects wherever 
opposing interests may happen to exist. Up to the present, 
however, these are only universal agreements, which, conse- 
qiientty, by the very universality of their character, can«only be 
formed upon very general principles and for limited purposes. 
This system unavoidably burkes the most complex questions and 
the most acute difficulties, which, since they are local ip character, 
affect only a certain number of countries. In the present state 
of the wrorld it is quite impossible to ask all nations to interest 
themselves in these matters. 

“It is not enough,” Dr. Benes argued in his formal covering 
stateipent, “for the League of Nations merely to follow, as how 
provided by Article XXI., inidepstandings to be arrived at be¬ 
tween certain countries. It is essential that, for the maintenance 
.of peace, the League itself shall, by the terms of the Covenant, 
be enabled to promote among certain groups of States agreqm^Bts 
• and conventions which may permit them to secure more com¬ 
pletely either their national safety or their economic life, to ex¬ 
change mutual guarantees, and to agree among themselves upon 
more definite methods of procedure for peaceful settlement. The 
formation of independent and even hostile groups would con¬ 
stitute a danger for the world. On the other hand, the peace 
of the world has everything to gain from the formation of groups 
which aim at fostering a closer and more real collaboration be¬ 
tween the countries which have to face problems common to 
them all and which possess similar hopes and interests. It is, 
however, essential that these understandings should be arrived 
at only with the'assured support of the League, of Nations and 
in accordance with its principles. It is also essential that con¬ 
tact should be maintained as closely as possible between all States 
in order that co-operation may be established ainong all coun¬ 
tries whenever a common interest is at stake.*’ 

In addition to this formal statement of reasons for his pro- 
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j^sed amendment, Dr. Benes gave one or two additional hints in 
newspaper interviews. He argued, for example, that the accept¬ 
ance of his amendment would give to the various States a feeling 
that they had greater freedom within the League. On the other 
hand, the League would exert its influence, directly or indirectly, 
by the creation of such groups. Furthermore, Dr. Benes ex¬ 
pressed his conviction that the authority of the League of Nations 
would be increased if the formation of these ^oups w^ere carried 
out under its influence and with its participation, because even 
without its participation the groups would be created ** (Times, 
Junec.3rd). Again, it was pointed out in the Manchester'Guardian 
that such regional understandings would act as a foundation for 
broader agreements between the nations; and the suggestion was 
made that a further application of the Czecho-Slovak principle 
would be, for example, a l<xjal transit conference between the 
different South American States, then betw^n Asiatic States, 
then between European States, and that finally a roof could be 
built over the three out of tl^e common principles invoked. These 
are speculations which may very well come to be realised in the 
near future. In the meantime this note in the Manchester 
Guardian is interesting as showing the new tendencies at work 
in the League of Nations. Hitherto the trnnsition has been rather 
from the general to the particular. If Dr. Benes’ policy is 
developed, the transition will be rather from the particular to 
the general. Ik)th courses have their advantages and their 
advocates, but the advantage would, if anything, ,set‘ni rather to 
lie with the second alternative. 

The most direct opposition to this proposal of tlie brilliant 
Czecho-Slovak Minister for Foreign Affairs came from the Chinese 
delegate to the Amendments Commission of the Ijeague. Dr. 
Wang Chung Hui, Chief Justice of the Chinese Supreme Court, 
raised the serious jK)int that regional understandings, with the 
exception of the Monroe Doctrine, were incompatible with the 
League, and he expressed the fear that understandings between 
two nations might infringe upon the rights of a third Power. 

The importance of the point involved is self-evident. If two 
.nations were to come to an understanding infringing upon the 
rights of a third, they w’ould obviously be pursuing a policy 
directly incompatible with the Covenant and out of harmony with 
the fundamental pacific intentions of the Ijeague. Such a possi¬ 
bility was present to the framers of the Covenant, and was not 
only implicitly recognised in Article XXT. itself, but was also 
specifically guarded against by three other existing articles of the 
Covenant. So far as Article XXI. itself is concerned, the coupling 
by name of the Monroe Doctrine with treaties of arbitration or 
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regional understandings “for the maintenance of peace” ptx>ve. 
beyond any shadow of doubt, that such agreements, in order to 
be consistent with the principles of the Covenant, must either be 
from their very nature pacific instruments, or, if military con¬ 
ventions, framed' on genuinely defensive lines. The Monroe 
Doctrine, it must be admitted, has stood this test, and has shown 
itself to be, not an instrument of national ambition,,byt, on the 
contrary, a guarai^e of peace. 

Thk implicit intlntion of Article XXI. has, however, beey still 
further strengthened by the three other articles referred to above. 
In the first place, paragraph 2 of Article XI. declares it to be,‘‘the 
friendly right of ea«h Member of the League to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or of the Council apy circumstance 
whatever affecting international relations which threatens to dis¬ 
turb international peace or the g<x^d understanding between 
nations uix>n which peace depends.” In the second places Article 
XVIII. does away with the danger of secret treaties or secret 
clauses to treaties by enacting that “every treaty or international 
engagement entered into liereafter by* any Member of the League 
shall be forthwith registered with the Secretariat and shall as 
soon as possible bo pul>lished by it. No such treaty or inter¬ 
national agreement shall be binding until so registered.” Thirdly, 
the necessary elasticity to meet the inevitable future developments 
in the |x>litical situation was provided in Article XIX.', whereby 
the Assembly was empowered from time to time to “advise the 
reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties which have 
, be<^ome inapplicable, and tljc consideration of international con¬ 
ditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” 
Article XIX. should, of course, be read in conjunction w^ith 
Article XI. These two articles, when taken together, make it 
clear that the Covenant is not intended to stereotype the new 
territorial settleineilt as an arrangement inviolable for all time, 
but, on the contrary, to furnish the means for the gradual and 
progressive regulation of international relations in accordance 
with future developments and their resultant requirements. These 
provisions are, therefore, of supreme importance, since it has been 
precisely the lack of such machinery and the consequent survival 
of treaties long obsolete which has occasioned many disputes and 
wars in the past, and the drafting of these articles not only marks 
a new stage in international politics, but should do miicb towards 
forestalling one of the main, and, at the same time, one of the 
most ridiculous causes of strife. 

The existence of these three articles w^as held by the Amend¬ 
ments Commission to be sufficient fully to allay any apprehensions 
of the Chinese delegate. Nevertheless, slight modifications in 
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Dr. Benes’ ptopofiai were made, and in tfie end the following 
atnendinent, which was drafted as a combination of the Chinese 
and Czecho-Slovak points of view, was adopted as an addition to 
Article XXI. of the Covenant: **Agreements between Members 
of the League tending to define or to complete the engagements 
contained in the Covenant for the maintenance of peace or the 
promotion o£ international co-operation may not only be approved 
by the League, but also promoted and negotia,ted under its aus- 
pices« provided these agreements are not in^jonsistent with the 
terms of the Covenant. A special conference <rf the Members of 
the League concerned may be summoned for this purpose by the 
Council or the ^Assembly.” This compromi^ amendment, which 
certainly favoured the Czecho-Slovak rather than the Chinese 
standpoint, was adopted on June 4th with a reserve on the part 
of the Chinese, and is finally to be voted upon by the Second 
Assembly on September 5th. There seems small reason to«doubt 
that it will be passed. The Amendments Commission marked its 
own complete satisfaction with the amendment by a passage in 
its Report, in which it stated that, “By thus giving the League 
the task of encouraging and controlling agreements of a limited 
nature, as well as special conferences between groups of Members 
specially concerned, this amendment has made it |X)Bsibl€ for the 
League to contribute still more effectively to the betterment of 
internatioiial relations.” With this verdict most people will 
probably agree. 

If, then, there seems to be no reasonable objection possible 
in principle to the proposed amendment as finally drafted, there 
should be equally little substantial criticism to be levelled against 
the “Small Entente.” If at the outset, now just a year ago, there 
was considerable anxiety as to this new political combination, 
it must be said, in all fairness to Dr. Benes and his collaborators, 
that the past twelve months have amply justified their courage 
and prescience. The most striking justification of the “Small 
Entente” was, of course, the wild Easter escapade on which the 
ex-Kaiser Karl allowed himself to embark in the hope of regain¬ 
ing the Crown of St. Stephen. As the writer, who was present 
in Steinamanger as a special correspondent, ix>inted out in the 
June number of this Review, that imprudent adventure was not 
altogether the wild-cat scheme which it was popularly supposed 
to be, and it was an open secret that Karl was receiving encour¬ 
agement sub rosa from influential, if unofficial, persons of the 
Entente. This favourable, or at any rate lackadaisical and dis¬ 
interested, attitude towards the Habsburgs was perfectly well 
known to the leading politicians in the Succession States, and 
was one of the main reasons for the formation of the “Small 
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Entente.’* The resolute standpoint at once adopted by the Govern- 
inents of Prague, Belgrade and Bukharest inay» of course, have 
contributed to the comparative inactivity of the “Big Entente” 
during the ten days' crisis, but it is none the less an undeniable 
fact that it was the stern warnings of the ” Small Entente,” 
coupled with the leVel-headed sagacity and calm of Admiral 
Horthy and the Teleki Cabinet, that induced Earl Jbo realise 
the fatally prematore nature of his undertaking and the dan¬ 
gerous consequencCT which it would have both for himselt and 
for Hungary. lUwas, indeed, a bitter pill for the Magyars to 
swallow, but the very bitterness of their speeches in Parliament 
and of their Press comments was largely due to .the realisation 
that they had had to yield not so much to the “Big Entente ” as 
to such people as the Czechs, Eumanians and Jugoslavs. What 
the consequences of Karl's persistence would have been it is im¬ 
possible to know, but it is certain that, even if his example had 
not encouraged other dethroned men arch s to make similar 
attempts, his continued presence in Hungary would certainly have 
me^nt war, and, so far as this calamity was avoided, Europe has 
reason to be grateful to the stand made by the “Small Entente.” 

But—and this is a point frequently forgotten or deliberately 
glossed over by opponents of the “Small Entente ”—^the defensive 
military alliance against the Habsburgs is only one part of the 
objects sought by Dr. Benes and his friends. The equally, if not 
even more, valuable aspect of tha agreement was the encourage¬ 
ment of copamercial relations, and the attempt to restore trade 
as between the component States of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and their neighbours to something like what it had been jp the 
• days of the Dual Monarchy. From this standpoint the “Small 
Entente” has been the origin of a series of ever-increasing com¬ 
mercial agreements which already bind together many of the 
States of Central and South-Eastern Eiirof)e and which should be 
enormously strengthened and developed after the results of the 
long-delayed Conference of Porto Eosa have had time to take 
effect. It is to be noted that Hungary is participating in this 
Conference, and again that Dr. Benes has lost no time in re¬ 
newing with Count Banffy in Marienbad those negotiations which 
he had begun with Count Teleki and Dr. Graz in Bruck-on-tbe- 
Leitha and which were temporarily suspended owing to the 
irruption of Karl *and the supersession of the two Magyar nego¬ 
tiators by Counts Bethlen and Banffy. The fact of the matter 
is that Hungary, if she is dangerously surrounded, from the 
military point of view, by the “Small Entente,” is economically 
in a very strong position, nqj. only owing to the richness of"her 
soil, but also owing to the geographical atuation which enables 
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her, if she chooses, to hamper considerably the desire of the 
<Cze^o-SloTaks to find an outlet for their manufactures. The 
mere pressure, then, of economic circumstances should suffice to 
a ]»edominantly pacific tendency to the “Small Entente.” 
There are welcome signs that this truth is becoming generally 
realised. When it has gained universal acceptance it is to be 
hoped that other kindred regional understandings will spring into 
existence, and that the different nations, instead of deliberately 
assuming the Brer Babbit-like attitude of “/loungin’ around an’ 
sufferin’,” will actively co-opera.te amongst themselves for the 
maintenance of peace and for the promotion of international 
collaboration. 


Maxwell 'll, H. Macartney. 



THE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

A POLITICAL seismograph that registered the effects of the offida] 
upheaval when a new American President is inaugurated would 
record some tremors felt in the uttermost parts of the*eaHh. For 
the earthquake disllkjges not only the Heads of Departments and 
their assistants at Washington and a multitude of Federal agents 
throughout the ifnited States, but the representatives of the 
National Government in Embassies and Legations all over* the 
world. Because a majority of American citizens "preferred last 
November to vote the Republican rather than Ihe Democratic 
‘‘ticket,” there has been a change of Ambassadors at London and 
Paris and Rome, and a new Minister has been sent even as far 
afield as Peking—a native, by the way, of Prince Edward Island 
and a distinguished graduate of London University. All this is, 
of course, a natural corollary of the spfjils system. If the* plums 
of office are to fall to the supporters of the party in power, why 
should any exception be made of those that happen to grow on 
the trees planted in the diplomatic enclaves owned by the United 
States in foreign capitals? 

The eviction of the ap|:Kuntees of the out-going President is 
not, it is true, carried out in quite so thorough-going a fashion 
abroad as at home. For instance* Mr. G. P. Marsh, the philo¬ 
logist-politician, was Minister to Italy from 1861 to 1882, serving 
nnder six Presidents. In more recent times Mr. Arthur S. Hardy 
was employed continuously as U.S. Minister from 1897 to 1905, 
during which period he w’as transferred from one |wst to another 
—Persia, Greece, Switzerland, Spain—just like any representa¬ 
tive of our own Foreign Office. But, in spite of a few such 
exceptions, that University President was perfectly justified who, 
in answering inquiries from young men asking liow they might 
enter a diplomatic career, was accustomed to warn them that, 
strictly speaking, there was no American diplomatic service; that 
there was no guarantee of employment for them, even if they 
’fitted themselves admirably for it; that there was no security 
in their tenure of office, even if they were appointed; and that 
there was little, any, probability of their promotion, however 
excellent their record. 

The happy-go-lucky system followed by the State Department 
is not altogether to be condemned. It cannot be wholly to the 
disadvantage of any diplomatic service that it should be staffed 
in some measure by amateurs. They bring to their duties a 
freshness and ^independence of outlook not always found in men 
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who have been iipmersed for years in the routixie of a professbn. 

* And, of all countries^ the United States ds likely to suffer least 
from throwing open its diplomatic posts to all comers. For one 
conspicuous feature of the national temperament is a readiness to 
confront an unfamiliar situation with a self-confidence that is 
half the battle. An American is prepared, at a moment’s notice, 
not only tp tackle any job, but to enter any society. He can 
talk to a crowned head sans g&ne. If he ia called to represent 
his country at a foreign Court, he may at firet be lacking in the 
knowledge of what to do (and what not to do) ,%t a royal drawing¬ 
room, but, whatever the emergency, he will never be deficient 
in aplomb. If he should blunder, Be will plunder with an assur¬ 
ance that wdll go a long way to carry off his mistake. He 
possesses a quickness and flexibility of mind that enable him 
rapidly to adapt himself to strange conditions. When it comes 
to negotiations, he has some valuable assets. “Our very sim¬ 
plicity, directness, and lack of form,” says Professor A. B. Hart, 
in commenting on this subject, “often make it easier to get at 
the kernel of the matter in controversy.” The business experience 
which the American diplomat usually has at his back stands him 
in good stead when he has to make a bargain. 

At the .same time there is no career under the sun in which 
an amateur is not severely handicapped in competition with a 
professional, and in more than one crisis American diplomacy has 
. considerably suffered from the irregular method of its appoint¬ 
ments. By disregar<ling the importance of continuity of service, 
it surrenders one of the most valuable aids to efficiency. With 
their traditions, their dossiers, their knowledge of precedents, 
and their social training, the diplomatists of the Old World have, 
become the masters of a technique which makes successful dealing 
with them a troublesome matter for an outsider. Even the best 
type of American diplomatist—the scholar and university pro¬ 
fessor—is not usually a man of the world, and to be a man of 
the world is commonly recognised as one of the first of the 
qualifications needed in an Ambassador. 

Efforts have been made from time to time to introduce an 
element of permanence and continuity into the American practice. 
In the second series of his Anglo-American Memories Mr. G, W. 
Smalley has given some account of the attempts made in this 
direction by Mr. John Hay when Secretary of *State. Mr. Blihu 
Boot followed in large measure the example thus set him by 
his predecessor. In 1909 Secretary Knox secured the approval of 
President Taft for a definite scheme for the reorganisation of the 
diplomatic service. It included provisions for reform in such. 
matters as the testing of candidates for admission, the keeping 
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I of efficiency records, and the conditions of transfers and promo-, 
tions. These reforms, however, applied almost entirely to minor 
posts. The principal benefit to be expected from them, as regards 
the Embassies and more important Legations, was the provision 
of a staff of trained and well>qualified subordinates. The selection 
of occupants of the most responsible positions was not affected 
thereby, as anyone may see who glances through •the list of 
appointments madeaby Mr. Wilson and now by Mr. Harding. 

Little real progress will be made until Congress addresses itself 
to the task of the revision of diplomatic salaries. Xf a carefully 
devised scheme of promotion were drawn up, by x^hicb a young 
man entering the service after examination might hppe ultimately 
to be offered an appointment as Ambassador to one of the Great 
Powers, it would come to naught, for the reason that the diplo¬ 
matist who had thus worked his way up would be compelled, 
for financial reasons, to decline such an appointment. ‘*We boast 
ourselves a democratic country,” said Mr. Taft. in a speech 
delivered during his Presidency. ” Wg say that there is no place 
within the gift of the people to which we may not select the 
most humble inhabitant, providing he be fit to discharge its 
duty, and yet we have an arrangement which makes it absolutely 
impossible for anybody but a millionaire to occupy the highest 
diplomatic post.” That remains true to-day. While an American 
President is not limited in his selections to the-members of a 
recognised profession or even to men who are pursuing a political 
dhreer, but, may offer diplomatic positions to business men, or 
university presidents, or editors—or even poets—his choice of 
occupants of the highest posts is practically restricted nowadays 
• to meli with large private incomes. Somehow or other the 
United States, with all her pride in her wealth, has shown herself 
most penurious in the provision she makes for the maintenance 
of her representatives abroad. The salaries she pays are a long 
way below European scales. For her Ambassadors there is a 
uniform raio of $17,500 a year. Reference to Whitaker shows, 
on the other hand, that our Ambassador to the United States 
receives £20,000 a year, to France .£11,600, to Brazil £9,250, 
to Italy £8,000, to Spain £6,000, to Belgium £5,600, and to 
Japan £6,000. Before the war our Ambassadors to Russia, Ger¬ 
many and Austria were severally receiving £8,000 a year. We 
are to-day paying our Minister to the Argentine Republic more 
than twice the salary, reckoned at pre-war rates of Anglo- 
American exchange, that is given to any American Ambassi^or 
of full rank. It is needless to say that the ^ial and other calls 
' upon an American Ambassador demand from him an expenditure 
far in excess^ of the sum allowed him by his Government. A 
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u former Secretary of State is responsible for the statement that 
Mr. Whitelaw Beid, in maintaining the I^ndon Embassy, used 
to spend more than ten times his official salary. 

Mr. Keid, indeed, is reported to have paid $27,000 a year—^that 
is to say, $9,500 more than the whole of his salary—^for the rent 
of Dorchester House, which he made bis home while in London. 
Not only does the American Government pay^ its representatives 
abroad a salary much below the standard that a diplomatists’ 
trade union would require, but it alst> omits to provide them with 
official residences. They have to find houses'‘as best they can— 
housing shortage or no housing shortage—and pay the rent out of 
their own ]X)ckets. The inconvenience, a‘s well as the burden, 
of this armiigA ihi iil has often been severely felt. Some years 
ago a considerable time elapsed between the departure of the 
American Minister at Athens and the arrival of his successor. 
During this interim there was no office of any kind, the Tease of 
the building having expired. All the records and dispatches had 
been thrown out into the street, but were recovered by the prin¬ 
cipal of the American School at Athens, who stored them away 
in the loft of his own premises until the next Mini.ster arrived. 
In his autobiography the late Mr. Andrew^ D. White, who repre¬ 
sented the United States Government for one period in Tlussiiv 
and for another in Germany, dewiribed the present condition of 
things as “frequently humiliating.” “In the greater ca}>itals of 
Europe,” he said, “the general public know the British, French, 
Austrian, Italian, and all other important Ernbassief: and liega- 
tions, except that of our country. The American Emhassy or 
Legation has no settled home, i.s sometimes in one quarter of the 
town, sometimes in another, sometimes almost in an attic, some¬ 
times almost in a cellar, generally inadequate in its accommoda¬ 
tions, and frequently unfortunate in its surroundings.” Mr, 
White referred particularly to the case of I’lirkey, with which 
country, at the time of writing, the relations of the AmericJin 
Government were somewhat strained, owing to a difficulty in 
obtaining an indemnity for the destruction of American property. 
“Each of the other great Powers,” he pointed out, “provides its 
representative at Constantinople with a residence honourable, 
suitable, and within a proper enclosure for its protection; but the 
American Minister lives anywhere and everywhere—in such 
premises, over shops and warehouses, as can be secured—and he 
is liable, in case of trouble between the tw^o nations, to suffer 
personal violence and to have his house sacked by a Turkish mob. 
No foreign people, and least of all an Oriental people, can highly 
respect a diplomatic representative who, by his surroundings, 
seems not to be respected by his own people.” Mr. White him- 
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self, on his appointment to Berlin, had to spend during the first 
three months all the time he could spare—^^“and much,” he says, * 
“that I ought not to have spared”—^in house-hunting. At last, 
after inspecting dozens of houses, he secured a flat, which he had 
to put in order and furnish at his own expense. The paper- 
hangers and carpet-layers were driven from the house just five 
minutes before the Chancellor of the Empire arrived to open the 
first of the American Ambassador's three ofi&cial reception^ Two 
years later, without % word of warning, there came to Mr. White 
a notice from the o^ner of the building that it bad been sold and 
he must leave it. It looked as though the Embassy might be 
turned into the street ^at the beginning of the social season, T)ut 
eventually a compromise was arranged by which it was permitted 
to stay on. Mr. White made the humiliating discovery that the 
purchaser of the entire house—not only the floor he was occupying, 
but of tyo similar flat.s beneath it—was one of the smallest Govern¬ 
ments in Europe, the Grand Duchy of Baden, which had thus made 
provision for its Ijcgation in the capital of the German Empire. 

As far as thp London Embassy is concerned, private generosity 
has recently supplied what the American Government is 
ai>parently unable to afi'ord. The gift of the Pierpont Morgan 
mansion at Prince’s Gate as a permanent home for the Embassy 
will make it imtx)ssible for Mr. George'^Hai’vey ever to figure 
in such a story as that which Mr. Choate used to tell of one of 
his experiences. One stormy winter night he hapj>ened to be 
strolling aimlessly along an almost deserted London street. He 
was approached by a ixjliceman, wdio called out to him ; "1 say, 
old chap, what are you doing walking about in this beastly 
^weather? Better go home.” ‘*1 have no home,” sadly replied 
Mr. Choate, “1 am the American Ambassador.” A proposal was 
made in Congress last January for an appropriation for the 
purchase of an Embassy building in Paris, but presumably it has 
not been adopted, or there w^oiild have been some record of it 
in the American I’ress. Elsewhere things remain as they have 
been, in spite of the organisation, as long ago as 1909, of an 
American Embassy Association to carry on a propaganda for 
bringing about the necessary reform. 

Enough has been said to explain why men of moderate means 
are usually reluctant to accept appointment to any of the more 
important Embassies. It is reported that President Harding 
received oflers of service from about 250 candidates for the lesser 
Ministries to the new European States, but it is safe to say that 
nothing like so many applicants wished to be sent to the great 
capitals. After all, the number of American millionaires is 
limited ; and many of them have busLness interests at home which 
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require their attentiou, so that they ere not always willing to 
expatriate themselves for four years or mom in return for the 
gratification of being addressed as Your Excellency.” 

What of the duties of an American Ambassador or Minister? 
Some years ago a prominent American politician, Mr, Oscar VSf. 
Underwood, now leader of the Democratic Party in the Senate, 
advocated the abolition of the entire diplomatic service on the ground 
that it had been rendered obsolete by the .quickened means of 
communication among all Governments. H^s argument evidently 
failed to take into account the value of an Embassy as a concrete 
representation of the greatness and power of a nation, or the 
great importance of the first-hand information and advice which 
it is the business of diplomatists to supply to their Governments. 
American representatives abroad have not been behindhand in 
fulfilling this function, as the Diplomatic Belations,” issued 
by th^ State Department, sufficiently attests. Is the delivery 
of speeches an essential duty of an American Ambassador? In 
this country we have almost come to think so, remembering the, 
oratorical distinction of many of the occupants of the London 
Embassy. But the giving of addresses on public and semi¬ 
public occasions is, after all, a work of supererogation. “The 
brilliancy of the whole distinguished array,” as Whitelaw Eeid 
onoe reminded a New York audience, “has not dimmed the fame 
of the silent Benjamin Franklin, agent in London for the Colonies, 
or those earlier Ministers for t.be Bepublic, John Jay and Charles 
Francis Adams. . . . Can anyone recall a notable public speech 
either of them ever made in the whole course of his diplomatic 
career? Verily I say unto you, an Ambassador cannot live on 
speeches alone! ” * * 

An American Ambassador, like the representative of any other 
foreign Government, lias a great deal of commonplace everyday 
work to do in the oversight of the consular service and other 
matters relating particularly to commercial relations. He has 
also to protect the interests of his own nationals in the country 
to which he is accredited. This task sometimes confronts him 
with unusually complicated problems. Not many years ago one 
of the chief bugbears of an American Ambassador in Berlin was 
the German-American who had left the Fatherland at the agd for 
entering the Army, had remained in the United States just long 
enough to secure naturalisation, and then, without a thought of 
any responsibility to America, had gone back to claim exemption 
from any duties as a German and to fiaunt his American citizen¬ 
ship papers in the face of the authorities of the province where 
he was born. Ambassadors to Bussia have similarly been troubled 
again and again by the demands for assistance made upon them 
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bj Bufifldan-AmericatiB . of the eame type. EmigrantB from 
Ireland^ who have used thdr Amerkan citizenship as a cover for 
their attempts to cause disaffection on returning to the land of 
their bir^, have also been a frequent cause of worry to the 
American Ambassador in London. A recent reform in the 
American naturalisation laws has gone a long way to eliminate 
this source of trouble. But an American Ambassadqi* ha's still 
a good deal to harass him in the applications of hona fide fellow- 
citizens to help theim out of scrapes into which they have falJen 
through their ignozance or neglect of the legal requirements of 
the country in which they are residing or which they are visitipg. 
Sometimes, for instancy, an American, attempting to get married 
in Europe, finds himself entangled in a network of regulations, 
prescriptions, and prohibitions from which, escape is not easy. 

Indeed, the head of an Amercan Embassy is exposed—^much 
more, probably, than the representative of any other Pc^er— 
to an infinity of minor troubles which must make no inconsider¬ 
able tax upon his resourcefulness and patience. The social 
ambitions of bis compatriots—especially women—are always a 
prolific cause of annoyance. The Ambassador is constantly 
pestered with demands for invitations to Court functions, for 
instance, and if he declines to assist the applicants be runs the 
risk of being attacked in the American Press for his stuck-up airs. 
A few years ago an Amencan lady complained in person at the 
White House because the Minister^at Stockholm had refused to 
present her to the King of Sweden—^for no other reason, she 
alleged, than* that the Minister’s wife was jealous of her dress. 
An American Ambassador's wife in Loudon is entitled to present 
Asur persons at a Court, but it is not unusual for as many as 
400 or 600 applications to be received at the Embassy. What 
disappointment and heartburning must ensue! 

The contents of the Embassy post-bag are often of a bewilder¬ 
ing variety. Americans are keenly interested in genealogies, and 
the Ambassador seems the obvious person to undertake researches 
for them in the parish registers. In connection with the Chicago 
Ex|x>sition there was held a convention on women’s work, and 
the' Apibassador to Eussia was asked to request the Tsarina to 
write a book for it in the shape of a “Eeport on Women’s Work 
in Eussia,” careful instructions being sent as to bow and at what 
length she should write it. American authors will unload upon 
an Ambassador copies of their books, which they wish him to 
bring to the attention of crowned heads. Sometimes he will even 
become the involuntary rebipient of inedicines which he is to 
recommend in Court circles. One morning the mail brought to 
ah American Ambassador at Berlin a l^e packet filled 
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little Bquai'es of cheap cotton cloth. He Was greatly puzzled to 
^ know what they meant until, a few days later, there arrived a 
letter from an American country town. It ran : ** Sir : We are 

^oing to have a fancy fair for the benefit of the-Chuich in 

this town, and we are getting some autograph bed-quilts. I 
have sent you a package of small squares of cotton cloth, which 
please take to the Emperor William and his wife, also to Prince 
Bismarck and the other princes and leading persons of Germany, 
asking them to write their names on them, aad send them to me 
as iBOon as possible.’* There was appended ^to the letter this 
postscript: '' Tell them to be sure to write their names in the 
middle of the pieces, for fear that their autographs may get 
sewed in.” 

Diplomacy was once defined by Edmond About as “the art 
of tying one’s cravat.“ The history of the American diplomatic 
service w^ould abundantly justify this belief in the suprepie im¬ 
portance of a correct dress, for both the State Department and 
Congress have devoted many anxious hours to the solution of 
the problem. All the early envoys of the United States wore a 
diplomatic or Court uniform. Americans often speak of the dis¬ 
tinction gained at Versailles by Benjamin Eranklin through the 
plain dress in which he was attired when presented to Louis XVI. 
His simplicity on that occasion, however, was a mere accident. 
He had been obliged to appear so soon after his arrival in Paris 
that there bad not been time for a special suit to be made, and 
at later Courts he appeared in a conventional Court suit with 
brass buttons. In 1814 the American Commissioners sent to 
negotiate the Treaty of Ghent wore a blue coat, slightly em¬ 
broidered with gold, wdth white breeches, white silk stockings, 
and gold knee buckles and shoe buckles, a aword, and a small 
cocked hat with a black cockade. This costume was so highly 
approved at Washington that a few years later John Quincy 
Adams, the Secretary of State, sent a description and engraved 
plate of it to American Ministers abroad with a recommendation 
that they should generally adopt it. A change was made in 1829, 
when Martin Van Buren, President Jackson’s Secretary of State, 
issued a circular advising “a black coat, with a gold star on each 
side of the collar, near the termination; the underclothes to be 
black. Blue, or white, at the option of the wearer; a three-cornered 
chapeau-bras ; a black cockade and eagle; aijd a steel-moimted 
sword, with a white scabbard.” This uniform, said the circular, 
was “recommended as well by its comparative cheapness as its 
adaptability to the simplicity of our institutions.” 

Ambassadors and Ministers who had been disporting them¬ 
selves in these adornments received a'^ sudden shock in 1853 when 
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another Secretary of State, William L. Marcy, scrapped the whole 
specification and iustructed the diplomatic corps to wear at Court * 
“the simple dress of an American citizen.” Marcy’s order to 
wear ordinary dress had contained, however, the proviso “when¬ 
ever it can ^ done without detriment to the public interests,” 
and some Ministers availed themselves of the discretion thus 
given them to conform more or less to the European practice. 
An American statesman on a visit to Europe was so shocked at 
the spectacle of a re^kesentative of his country in Court dress that, 
on his return to the Senate, he secured in 1867 the passing of 
a law forbidding American diplomatic agents to wear “any uni¬ 
form or oificial costume not previously authorised by Congress.” 
In framing this statulie, however, Congress overlooked the dis¬ 
tinction between a diplomatic uniform and a Court dress, which 
is nbt distinctive of the diplomatic profession, and is, indeed, in 
no sen^ “ofl&cial.” Consequently, the representatives of the 
Washington Government have ever since felt themselves free to 
wear either “the simple dress of an American citizen” or what¬ 
ever attire, not being a diplomatic or ofl&cial uniform, may be pre¬ 
scribed by the regulations of the Court to which they are 
accredited, , 

This go-as-you-please-within-limits settlement is evidently far 
from a satisfactory solution of the problem. Americans who have 
had actual experience of the representation of their own country 
abroad* have again and again put forward practical reasons why 
some form of diplomatic dress is desirable. “It is often incon¬ 
venient and* sometimes mortifying,” Mr. Arthur S. Hardy has 
pointed out, “not to be recognised when recognition is important. 
^To be shut by a policeman from the precinct set apar? for 
the train occupied by the Koval pariy and diplomatic 'oorps for 
the lack of some distinguishing sign is annoying, even though 
His Majesty laughs over the incident and jocosely recommends 
that in future you attach yourself to some gold-laced ofl&cial and 
announce to the guard, ‘ This gentleman goes in with me.* . . . 
Ijet us have republican simplicity by all means, but let us have 
something which will indicate the right of presence and difieren- 
tiate the envoy of the Kepublic from the casual spect?ttor.” Mr. 
Hardy has also urged that respect for one’s host and deference 
to recognised usage demand conformity to a custom which pre¬ 
vails imiversally in foreign countries. The usual American 
objection to a diplomatic uniform is that it is the attire of a 
“lackey,” but it has been argued in reply that plain evening 
dress may quite as truly be described as the attire of a waiter, 
and that there is no a priori reason w;hy, if America has uniforms 
for her military and naval services, she may not have one also 
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for her diplomatic service. A more cogent objection is one to 
® which attention waa once called by Mr. Andrew D. White. A 
uniform, he pointed out, is in itself a poor thing unless it bears 
some evidence of distinguished merit in the shape of stars, crosses, 
or ribands. A British diplomatist in official uniform, but without 
the ribbon or star of the Bath or other honourable order, would 
appear to little advantage, and a representative of the French 
Republic would prefer to wear the plainest dress rather than the 
most splendid uniform unadorned by the iruWgnia of the Legion 
of Honour. But the United States bestows no such decorations, 
and allows hone of her representatives, during their term of office, 
io receive them ; so that, if put into uniform, these representatives 
“must appear to the greaT mass of beholders as really of inferior 
quality, undistinguished by any adornments which indicate good 
service.” But there the matter stands at present, and representa¬ 
tives of the American Government "still persist,” as Mr. Hardy 
puts it, “in attending weddings without a wedding garmeut.” 

On the w^hole the difficulties that present themselves to an 
American Ambassador or* Mini.ster make his lot anything but 
one that is entirely enviable. When his term is over and he 
returns to "God’s own country,” he is likely to find that the 
services he has rendered to his nation are very imi>erfectly appre¬ 
ciated. The resentment of a number of persons whose social 
aspirations he has disapjwiuted will he turned against him. Then? 
is nearly always, Ux), a suspicion that an American )vho hat» s^ient 
three or four years at a foreign Court must thereby have suffered 
a deterioration of his democratic i)rinciples. That suspicion will 
be actively exploited against him if he sliould be ambitious, on 
his-return, of taking u]> a political career at home. Incidentally, 
it is a very doubtful service that is rendered to a departing Am¬ 
bassador when his late hosts send him off with glowing farewell 
tributes. It is sure to be believed by many Americans that no 
one could have won such favour in the eyes of a European nation 
if he had not been guilty of compliances and compromises unworthy 
of a hundred-per-cent. American. James Bussell Lowell was not 
the first or the last representative to Great Britain who was 
accused, at the end of his official term, of having been corrupted 
by the sophisticated monarchical environment into which his 
apj)ointment had throw'n him. Take it for all in all, the dis¬ 
tinction of representing the United States officjally abroad is one 
that is dearly bought. 


Herbert W. Horwill. 



THEk NEW ITALIAN FRONTIERS. 

Viscount Ghey of Fallodon, speaking at the National Liberal 
Club on February 22nd, made the following admirable remark. 
He thought it was most essential that we should maintain the 
closest understanding with France and Italy, our two powerful 
Western Allies. . . \ It was vital and essential that our intimacy 
with them should Jbe unimpaired, and he wanted it to be the 
starting-point of the League of Nations policy. . . . That should 
not be a policy of serrate alliances, but, if we began, as he 
wanted us to begin, with the closest relations witfi France and 
Italy, it would be possible to bring in the other important nations 
of the world. 

But, ^if we are to maintain this “dosest understanding and 
intimacy ” with France and Italy, it is obvious that we should 
know far more about these countries, both on the spiritual and 
on the material side, than as a nation wlj did before the war. And 
here we have a case in point. Italy has just attained her new 
frontiers, and to consider them is opportune. True, the frontiers 
of a nation are far less important than the nation itself: they 
belong to the material order. But just as a family can hardly 
exist without a house, so neither can a nation without frontiers. 
“Without free and secure frontiers,” said Mazzini, “a nation 
cannot exist.” Let us, then, visit our Ally’s new house. The 
people in the? house are assuredly more important tha^n the house; 
but the house is not without an importance of its own. 

^ On September 10th, 1919, the Treaty of Peace between*the 
Allied and Associated Powers and Austria was signed at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye. By this Treaty the new frontiers of Italy 
were determined on the north. A year after, on November 12th, 
1920, at the Villa Spinola in the commune of Eapallo, twenty 
miles south of Genoa on the Italian Riviera, a Treaty was signed 
between Italy and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. By this w^ere determined the new- Italian frontiers on 
the east. Completed upon both north and east, it is possible now 
to consider the new Italian frontiers as a whole. 

Two striking facts arrest our attention at the outset. First, 
they follow a precedent set by Cavour in 1860, in determining 
the boundary between Italy and France—a boundary which has 
proved a lasting guarantee of peace and goodwill'4>etween the 
two ^untries. Secondly, they arc almost identical with those 
drawn i)y the General Staff of the Sardinian Monarchy in 1845. 
Facts so singular as these require a little explanation. Nor will 
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our time be wasted, for this leads to a fact yet more import^ 
*and remarkable, U., tbat the m^em frontiers of Italy, ^ilte 
with Franco, Austria, and the Kingdom th# Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, ate based on one and the same undeviatiug 

principle. , . i t* i j 

Until 1860 no satisfactory frontier existed between Italy ana 

Jj'ranoe. The present frontier, strong as the everlasting hills^ 
was the work of Cavour. That work wa^ difficult, requiring 
courage as wrell as far-seeing statesmanship. ^Let us consider it. 

When Cavour, on January 16th, 1800, becav^e Prime Minister 
of King Vicfcr Emmanuel II., two provinces, now incorporated 
in J^rance, were still possessions of the Kingdom of Sardinia (a 
Kingdom destined one year later to become the Kingdom of 
Italy)—Savoy and the County of Nice. 

Savoy was the cradle of the Hoyal House. Its first rulers, 
dating J)ack to a period before William the Conqueror had entered 
England, had their sepulchre in the little Savoyard Abbey of 
Hauteoombe. Chambery had been the .seat of government, till 
that was transferred, under Emmanuel Philibert in the sixteenth 
century, to Turin. For over eight hundred years Sa-voy had been 
a possession of the House; and .so many years are no mean 
title. Moreover, Piedmont and Savoy were linked by many other 
ties. Savoyard nobles, the Sonnaz, Costas, and Eobilants, held 
posts in the administration of Turin. De Maistre himself, who 
in his Madsoti de Savoie bad uiged King Victor Emmanuel 1. “to 
forget the throne of Piedmont and think of that of Italy,” was 
a native of Chambery. 

Nice presented an even more difficult problem. Not only was 
it an ancient possession, having belonged to Savoy since 1388, ^ 
but, unlike Savoy, whose mother tongue w’as Proven(?al, it was 
Italian in language, Italian too in sentiment; moreover, the birth¬ 
place of Garibaldi, the soldier of the National Faith. 

Yet Cavour surrendered both. By tho Treaty signed on 
March 24th, 1860, both Savoy and Nice were ceded to France. 

Obviously Cavour by this measure risked, and in fact incurred, 
extreme unpopularity. Garibaldi swore that he would never take 
the hand of one who had made him, a citizen of Nice, a foreigner 
in his own city. And on two grounds Cavour would have been 
justified in refusing to surrender them. In the case of Savoy 
there were the claims of history and sentiment, the centuries of 
common life; and history has certainly to be considered. In the 
cate of Nice the principle of nationality itself would have fully 
justified retention. 

Ifeut Cavour had the wisdom to perceive, and the courage to 
carry out, a different policy. He had grasped, what so many 
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lawyers and palitioana, absorbed in legal contraets, dq^ 
matiiO docntnents, and ppUtioal ambitions, have failed to fraep^ 
importance of geography as a factor in history and in the settle* 
ment of internatianal affairs^ John Bright is once reported to 
have said, somewhat plaintively, that war had one advantage: 
it ianght us geography. But Gavour had the supreme merit ot 
perceiving that, by attention to geography, before avd ooi eHer 
a war, war itself n^gbt be avoided. 

To say this is not^o imply that Cavoiir had what Lord Cursoh 
calls a “philosophy of frontiers.” He was a practical states¬ 
man, reaching his conclusions by intuition rather than by eon- 
scious reasoning. But he must have realised that beneath the 
superficial trickeries and bargainings of Napoleon *111., there lay 
a very real and solid force : the instinctive desire of the whole 
French nation, dating at least from Henri IV. or Bichelicn, to 
attain » reasonable, secure, and lasting frontier. Such a frontier 
existed in the Alps; and its selection meant the end of all fron¬ 
tier disputes between the two nations. It was for this reason 
Cavour renounced both Nice and Savoy. They lay outside the 
circle of the Alps; Italy, within the Alpine boundary. 

Now it is instructive to note in passing that precisely the 
same principle followed by Cavour in determining the frontier 
between Italy and France has determined the existing frontier 
between France and Spain. That frontier is not ethnographical, 
but geographical. In France at the present moment there exist 
fragments of^ peoples, Basques of Navarre and Catalans, number¬ 
ing over 400.000, not originally natives of French soil, but who, 
driven out of Spain by the Raraceus in early times, had sought 
wefuge in France. As is said by Vidal-Lablache (La France), 
“they represent elements w^hich do not exist elsewhere in the 
ethnical composition of France : they are the advance guai^ of 
stocks whose centre we mu.«;t; look for across the mountains in 
the Routh.” Another French writer, M. Ripert, in the Revue 
Hebdoma^air,'. has pointed out that the Catalans of Perpignan 
turn hven to-day more readily to Barcelona than to Paris; the 
language of Perpignan and Barcelona being practically the same, 
and their inhabitants being connected by close ties of marriage, 
friendship, and commerce. Nevertheless, pedants of ethnography 
have not drawn the FrancO-Spanish frontier. Nor has the immi¬ 
gration of these peoples from Spain ever been allowed to alter in 
the smallest degree the territorial integrity, or, as Vidal-Lablache 
calls it, the “personality” of France. The frontier between 
France and Rpain follows from one end to the other the crest of 
the Pyrenees, How has it served? “BeataNavarra” said Dante 
in the Para4iso, referring to the Pyrenees, "se s’ermasse del 
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monte cbe la fascia! And certainly» not Navarre alone, but 
France and Spain alike, are fortunate in possessing such a fron¬ 
tier. It has been and will remain for all time a sound, sure and 
lasting guarantee of peace. 

We shall see later that further analogies exist between the 
Pyrenean and Italian frontiers. But it is sufficient to note here 
their resef;:iblance on this point. Just as the Franco-Spanish 
frontier follows the crest of the Pyreneesgfso from the Col di 
Tenda (’whence the little river Ttoya runs down into the Mediter¬ 
ranean at Ventimiglia), past Mt. Gen^vre afid Mt. Cenis, right 
up«to Mt. Blanc, the Franco-Ttalian frontier follo'ws, without a 
single deviation, the line of the .\lps. It ts a frontier permanent 
as Nature herself, and was the work of Cavour. 

We have dw^elt on this point at some length, but it is of funda¬ 
mental importance to bear it in mind for two reasons. In the 
first place, the Treaty w-ith France in 1860, and the Treaties of 
1919 and 1920 with Austria and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, are based,on precisely the same principle : that 
of the Alpine w^atershed. Secondly, the sacrifice made by Cavour 
in 1860 may well be pondered on by certain critics who object 
to the inclusion ’within the boundaries of Italy of a few- Germans 
in the north, and of a few Slavs in the east. Austria to-day. 
for the sake of a secure, lasting and indisputable frontier, marked 
by Nature, is called on to sacrifice a few Germans: tjie Slav 
Kingdom a few' Slavs. But* it must be remembered that, in 
renunciation, Italy herself set the example. She .renounced in 
1860, not merely (for numbers in the abstract signify hnt littje) 
over 700,000 of her citizens, but also, for the eake of a sound 
frontier and a lasting peace, the ancient patrimony of her King*^ 
and the home of her hero, Garibaldi. 


* • « • * 

But if the new frontiers follow a precedent set by Cavour in 
1860, how is it that they correspond, almost exactly, with those 
traced by the Piedmontese General Staff in 1845? Surely at that 
date that Staff would seem to have entertained great ambitions, 
or at least to have possessed the gift of prophecy? Not at all. 
In the remarkable w'ork, Le Alpi che cingon/y VUalia, published 
at Turin in 1845, the General Staff simply sets forth, with 
scientific exactitude, the frontiers of Italy, recognised as such 
from the earliest historic times. It was the seal set by modern 
science on the teaching of history. 

Boman statesmen and historians w^ere the first to define Italy 
as the land within the circle of the Alps. Originally, as "we 
all know, the name Italy signified only a portion of the Italian 
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■peuiubultL, the dLstrict xiow known as Calabria. But, like tbe^ 
name India, w^ich, from originally signifying only a small district 
in the valley of the Indus, was gradually extended until it 
embraced the whole peninsula within the circle of the BKmalayas, 
the name Italy gradually came to include the whole of the land 
encircled by the Alps. Hardly had the union of Italy been - 
attained, by the conquest of Ijombardy in 222 B.c.,^lj,en Poly¬ 
bius, the friend of^cipio, noted {De Bello Punico, III., 54) the 
function performed by the Alps in its defence: d/^powo\€a »9 
^aivtaSfu rd? 0 X 179 *lraXM 9 . They 

were the Acropolis of Italy. Cicero, who shared fully the sym¬ 
pathy of the popular jiarties for Gallia Cisalpina, “the flower of 
Italy,” whose sense of Italian patriotism is remaijcable, and who 
seems to have regarded Italy, far more than Rome, as his patria, 
expresses (De Ptoi\ Cons., 34) a very striking idea—an idea to 
which JMazzini was perhaps indebted—ascribing, to what*is cer¬ 
tainly a convenient or even ideal natural frontier, an “almost 
Divine intention” : Alpibiis Italiam munierat antea Natura non 
sine aliquo divine numine. Pliny thS “Elder, in his description of 
Italy (HistAyria Naturalk, TTI., 18-2), gives expression to an even 
more astonishing anticipation of modern opinion, declaring that 
it is the function of the Alps to shelter Italy from Germany ; Ger- 
maniam ab Italia subraovent, veluti naturae providentia. And 
everyone remembers how Augustus, in the inscription on the 
Temple built in his honour and still existing at Angora, now in 
the power of Mustapha Kemal, claims that he pacifled the Alps 
from the A*driatic to the Tuscan Sea. Even the ultra-modem 
doctrine of the watershed w^as attained in ancient times. Vejleius 
• Paterculus declares that Italy begins, not, as others said some¬ 
what vaguely, at the Alp.s, but “a summis Alpium jugis”—that 
is to say, at the crest or watershed. And Siculus Flaccus, one 
of the earliest Boundary Commissioners known to history, in his 
work on frontier delimitation, De aqrormn dimensione et row.sfiY«- 
endis limitibus, declares that the line of division between terri¬ 
tories consists in the crest or watershed : “In summis montinm 
jugis ac divertigiis aquamm.” This is precisely the idea expressed 
in the work of the Piedmontese General Staff of 1845, which 
follows with rigorous exactitude the line of the watershed along 
the whole circuit of the Alps from Ventimiglia to Fiume. 

In the Middle Ages the old Roman view remained unchanged. 
In a work on geography, written by Riccobaldo of Ferrara about 
1280, De loris orhis et insulanim et marium —a work certainly 
known to Dante—the writer states that Italy “surgit a jugis 
Alpium.” Twice Dante, in 1300. marks the frontier of Italy; 
when he refers (Inf.. XX., 61) to the Lago di Garda “al pi^ 
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4«11* Alpe, che serra Lamagiia sopra TiraIJi ” (which abut m 
• Germany above the Tyrol), and when he oom^^ree {Inf,, IX., 
112) Arles, “ove il Bodano stagna,*’ with Pola, ''presBO del Quar* 
naro, che ritalia chiude e i suoi termini bagna.’* Petrarch, 
crowned Laureate at Borne in 1341, repeats the old idea of Pliny : 
“Ben prowide natura al nostro state Quando dell’ Alpi scherzno 
Pose tra noi e la Tedesca rabbia.” “Schermo” describes the 
Alps admirably as a shield, “Babbia,” too^telU of the ancient 
German rabies, frightfulness, or hydro}ihobw, as well known in 
the*fourteenth century as in the twentieth, /i^gain, in the little 
museum at Velletri may still be seen a metal disc of 1462 with 
this inscription : “Hi montes”—referring ^o the Alps—“dividunt 
Italiam ab Alemania et Gallia.” And in 1484 a Swiss pilgrim 
to Jerusalem, Felix Faber, describing his journey, mentions his 
crossing of the Julian Alps (the modem Italian frontier on the 
east) :^“quae terminiim marls constituunt et Italiam ab Alemania 
dividunt.” 

But it must not for an instant be supposed that the Pied¬ 
montese General Staff in* 1845 was merely following a literary 
or “humanistic” tradition. Such a supposition would be absurd 
in the case of hard-headed, practical men. The reason why 
Boman statesmen, men of the Middle Ages, and the General 
Staff of Piedmont all alike agree is the very simple one that 
Nature remains the same throughout the ages. So far from 
tradition explaining the modern claim, it may more justly be 
said that modern geographical science explains the historical 
tradition. 

We tend continually to forget the immense influence exercised 
by geography both on history and politics. There is an old,, 
somewhat threadbare saying of Seeley’s, which has probably by 
now entered the popular consciousness, that politics without his¬ 
tory has no root, and history without politics no fruit. The 
saying is true, and it is well indeed not to sever the one from 
the other. But we should above all bear in mind that both 
history and politics are conditioned by the facts of Nature; and 
that without geography neither the “root” of history nor the 
“fruit” of politics can even exist. 

In Italy, not to mention the British Isles, we have a very con-' 
spicuous examplet. “The Italian Peninsula,” says the great 
French geographer Bf^dus, “is one of the countries of the world 
the most sharply delimited by Nature,” and Giovanni MarinelU, 
the most illustrious Italian geographer, has explained this in 
detail in his monumental work, La Terra, Now this plain 
geographical fact has undoubtedly influenced both past Italian 
history and present politics. The remark of BVdus was true 
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true two ihouaand jem bence. Indeed, wwte imhij to 1 k»^ 
frU over again, a second £cme would probably sooc^^in unif^p^ 
Italy once again from the Alps to the sea. 

Thus, if we reflect, we need not be surprised that men so 
different as Polybius, Petrarch, and the General Staff of Pied¬ 
mont say precisely the same thing. Nor need we J)e .surprised 
that the new lta]»n frontiers of 1921 coincide almost exactly 
with those, traced ^ that Staff in 1845. For they are based, not 
merely on an old«tradition, but on unalterable geographic laws. 

Based on Nature, this fact alone should ensure their«per¬ 
manence. For, as % distinguished modern autl^prity on fron¬ 
tiers, Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, has remarked : “There are 
many sorts of frontiers and of boundaries, but those which haTe 
through all the ages proved most effective are undoubtedly those 

which«are best secured by strong natural geographical features."’ 

* • * « • 

Before, however, proceeding to examine the new frontiers in 
detail, one small ix)int has still to Ibe considered. From Mt. 
Bbanc almost up to the St. Gotthard, the Italian frontier with 
Switzerland, like that of France, follows the Alps. But from 
the St, Gotthard to the Splugen Pass the Alpine watershed is 
followed no longer. A large triangle of Swiss territory, with 
its apex reaching down nearly to Como, breaks the Alpine fron¬ 
tier. *This district, the Swiss Cani:on of Ticino. “Italian Switzer¬ 
land,” originally part of the Duchy of Milan, forms the one ex¬ 
ception to !he general principle that the Italian frontier follows 
Ihe Alpine watershed from Ventimiglia to Fiume. ^ 

• But this exception need hardly detain us. Switzerland holds 
a unique position in Europe; and the Canton of Ticino, which,. 
like all the other Cantons, forms a State, with its own Constitu¬ 
tion and Government, is certain to remain a part of Switzerland 
so long as all the other, French- or German-speaking, Cantons. 

From the Splugen Pass, the boundary, separating the Canton 
of Grisons from Italy, follows roughly the Alpine watershed till 
it ends in the extreme north-eastern comer of Switzerland, jusi 
beside Besca (Beschen). 

In this great gap between high mountains, the Pass of Besca 
—a pass w^hich separates the waters flowing down into the Inn from 
the source of the Adige, and over which the high road leads from 
Nauders, in Austria, to Glorenza (Glurns), in Italy—the frontiers 
of Italy, Switzerland and Austria meet. Here, too, the new 
Italian frontiers begin. 

• • • ♦ « 

Starting from Besca, we may divide them for the sake of 

voi.. ox. JI.B. !• 
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oonvenience into three sections, calling them respectively (1) the 
.* section of the Brepner; (2) the Julian Alps; and (3) Zara. 

Of Zara, Dalmatia, and the Islands it is impossible to speak 
here. The subject is complicated ; moreover, it involves questions 
essentially naval in their character. It is sufficient to remark 
that the problem of Dalmatia, like so many other historical and 
political problems, is in its essence geographical; and that most 
of the disputes about Dalmatia—a truth oftpn overlooked—have 
their origin in its peculiar geographical posi^on. Separated, on 
the one hand, from the Balkans by the steep ijnd almost impass¬ 
able barrier of the Dinaric Alps, it lias never been completely 
Balfcanised. Separated, on the other han^, from Italy by sea, 
it has never been—since the Slav invasion in the time of Gregory 
the Great—except for certain cities on the coast, completely and 
purely Italian. As Freeman has said (Histoncal Essays^ Vol. 
III.) : ^“Dalmatia is jibysically a march-land, and its pjiysical 
position has ever made it the march-land of languages, empires, 
and religions.*’ Such it has been; and such in all probability, 
so long as geography contiftnes to exercise its influence on human 
affairs, it will remain. 

Confining our attention, then, to the Brenner and the Julian 
sections, let us first consider the section of the Brenner. From 
Eesca to Toblacb, where the Brenner section ends—a distance of 
over a hundred miles—the. frontier follows the waterslu'd of tlie 
Alps. Immense impenetrable iriountains divide Austria lier>? from 
Italy, traversed by only three practicable passes—^that of Besca, 
already mentioned, in the west; that of the Brenner id the centre ; 
and that of Toblach in the east. Of these three passes, by faV 
the roost important is, of course, the Brenner, over which—at^ 
an altitude of 4,490 feet above the sea^—the road from Innsbruck 
leads to Trent and Verona. Called in Roman times the Via 
Claudia Augusta, this great thoroughfare has been, since ancient 
times, the main route through which tlie Germans passed to the 
invasion of Italy. It is, in fact, the front door of the Italian 
house. Concerning this new frontier, only one other point of a 
geographical nature need be mentioned here. The lofty |>eak 
in the extreme north-eastern corner of the Valle Aurina, above 
Brunico (Brunech), has now been christened the Vetta d'ltaJta, 
marking the furthest point to which the frontier of Italy extends 
upon the north. 

Geographically, based on one of the clearest, simplest and most 
uncontroversial of all principles, that of the watershed, this 
frontier, however, raises a political problem of some importance. 
Within it, scattered among the upper valleys of the Adige, there 
are a certain number of Germans. Trent, on the Lower Adige, 
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is, of ooxurse, as everyone knows, a purely Italian city, by race, ^ 
language, and civilisation; but in these upper mountain,regions 
there has been a considerable German infiltration. According to 
Austrian official statistics, these Germans numbered in 1910 
215,345. What is to become of them? It must be noted that 
we have here precisely the same problem as we noticed in regard 
to the Pyrenees. Just as a certain number of Basqu^, Catalans 
and Navarrais downed over the Pyrenees into France, so a certain 
number*of German* from Bavaria, the Austrian^HighlandB,^and 
elsew^here crossed ^the Alps to settle in Italy. 

Even in Italy, upon the western frontier, there exists a 
similar situation. Just as a certain number of Italians ceased 
in 1860 to form part of Italy, so to-day a certain number of 
French-speaking people live in the valleys of the Dora Baltea 
and Dora Riparia, round Aosta and Susa. ^ No ethnographical 
extremists, so far as is known, have ever claimed these yalleys 
for France ; and these French-speaking people are perfectly con¬ 
tent, having been treated in regard to their language and customs 
with that perfect tolerance which lhas always characterised 
Italian history. In fact, it is difficult to conceive why one or 
two politicians have objected to the inclusion of these 200,000 
Germani; in Italy. That ethnographic reasons cannot be the 
only ones to he taken into account is clearly shown by the 
inclusion of 3.000,000 Germans in Czecho-Slovakia (see Govern¬ 
ment •White Pap^T Cmd. 586).^ The most charitable sup¬ 
position is that, as lawyers or “idealists” of an extreme type, 
they tend, itot i^erhaps to be ignorant of geography, but of its 
importance in establishing a frontier. 

^ As for Austria, if she regrets the loss of 200,000 of her nationals, 
she may w’ell reflect that here we have no case whatever of vin¬ 
dictiveness or oven indemnity, and that Italy herself in 1860 set 
her the example. 

Yet there must be some reason for the astonishing fact that, 
w'hile the inclusion of 3,000,000 Germans in Czecho-Slovakia 
aroused no protest of any kind in England, the inclusion of 
2(X),0(K) Germans in Italy aroused criticism in one or two 
quarters. We may dismiss at once the siipposition that this was 
due to want of sympathy with Italy. .\nti-Tta1ian feeling would 
be unwwthy alike of the intelligence and character of any British 
statesman. It mnet rather be ascribed to two causes of a some- 
w’hat sentimental character—the latter forming, as we shall see, 
the essence of the Brenner problem. 

To consider the first. Here, it is indignantly exclaimed, is 
the birthplace of the famous innkeeper, Andreas Hofer, who 
fought the Bavarians. Austrians are actually asked to renounce 

i **2 
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it! But, in tHe first place, if Austrians are required te-day to 
renounce the birthplace—^near Meran—of Andreas Hofer, it must 
be remembered that the Italians renounced in 1860, for precisely 
the same reason, a sound and lasting frontier, the birthplace of 
Garibaldi. Secondly, it would be ludicrous to compare Gari¬ 
baldi, the champion of Italian unity, whose life was in the main 
stream qf European evolution, and who helped to achieve a work 
of present and lasting value, with Andreas Hofer. No one would 
wish to dispute the latter’s personal coura^ and sincerity, but 
it must be remembered that Andreas Hofer wias simply the loyal 
an^ fanatical devotee of the Hapsburgs, and that his campaigns 
were not directed to the attainment of German unity or inspired 
by any sense .of German patriolisrn, but were in reality inter¬ 
necine feuds with other Germans, Bavarians, who had seized 
some of the dominions of the Hapsburg Emperor. In no sense 
can Andreas Hofer be regarded as a champion of German 
nationality. Rather, brave man as he was, he may be compared 
to chieftains like Rob Rny, or leaders of Scottish clans in Jacobite 
and Hanoverian days, who* fought bravely, for various reasons, one 
with the other. In any case, the old Emperor, “in white coat 
and red breeches,” is as dead as Queen Anne. The modern 
situation is completely different from that of 1R09. The com¬ 
patriots of Andreas Hofer desire to-day, not the restorrition of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy, but—a thing very different, and of 
which perhaps Andreas Hofei; would never have dreamed—union 
with Germany. 

We come now to the sfH^ond of tlie cau.ses w^hich have led 
certain Englishmen to criticise the inclusion in Italy of these 
200,000 Germans. If a sentimental, but irrational, and unhistoria 
estimate of the work of Andreas Hofer is one c*auBe, a senti¬ 
mental and romantic regard for these particular Germans— 
called “Tyrolese,” from an old feudal castle, above Meran—is 
perhaps the other. It is cruel to shatter illusions, but it is 
certain that these "Tvrole.se” do not possf'ss quite all the 
romance with which they have been inve.sted by enthusiastic 
tourists. We need not disparage the Tyrolese—an excellent 
people in many w^ays—but it is a mistake to exaggerate their 
virtues at the expense of our Allies. 

Heine, the famous Hebrew poet, no friend of the Germans, 
but a keen observer, has left u.s in his Rrig^hilder a picture of 
these so-called “Tyrolese” which gives the main truth of the 
matter. “The Tyrolese are handsome, cheerful, honest, brave, 
And of an impenetrable naTTow-mindedness. They are a healthy 
race, perhaps because they are too stupid to be ill. I might also call 
them a noble race, because they are dainty in the choice of their 
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ftx4, very clean in their habits; only they are wholly laokmg • 
in respect for the dignity of personalities. The Tyrolese show 
a sort of smiling humorous servility, which is in reality wholly 
serious. At home the Tyrolese practise this servility gratis, 
abroad they seek to profit thereby. They traffic with their per¬ 
sonality, their nationality. These gaily-dressed merchants, tiieae 
cheery Bua-Tyrolese, whom we see wandering aboat in their 
national costume, v^l readily permit a joke, but something must 
at the same time b^purchased from them. When last summer, 
in the brilliantly lighted concert rooms of the fashionable w<»:ld 
of London, I saw these Tyrolese singers, clad in their natienal 
costume, appear upon 4he platform, and when I heard proceeding 
from it those songs which are so naively and joyously yodelled 
among the Tyrolese Alps, my soul was wrung with displeasure. I 
could not join in the applause given to these 'shameless hawkers 
of modesty ; and a Swiss, who quitted the hall wdth me, moted by 
the same feelings, justly remarked: ‘We Swiss give much for 
our best cheese and onr best blood, but we can hardly endure to 
hear the Alp bom blown in a foreign land, much less to blow it 
ourselves for gold.*” 

In these words Heine gives us the clue to the whole matter. 
Without doubt, the Tyrolese are Germans, and have a strong 
sense of German nationality. But it must not be forgotten thi^t 
the national costume, and the expression of fervent Grerman 
national ideas. is also an important^businesB, a scheme to attract 
tourists. We should not forget that the main industry of the 
Tyrol is inn-keeping, the catering for tourists. Who are these 
tourists? Apart from a few scattered Englishmen, duly dm- 
^ressed, the vast majority of these tourists are Germans from 
Berlin. for whom the Tyrol is famous as a place for honeymoons, 
an ideal health resort and playground. Thus, w^hile the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Fpper Adige are connected geographically and econo¬ 
mically with those of the Lower Adige, a disturbing influence arises. 

In La Vita Italinna of November, 1920, Professor Francesco 
Porro of Genoa lias very clearly shown the real nature of the 
problem. It is not the memory of Andreas Hofer, nor'any 
idealism in the Tyrolese, which makes their question difficult, 
hut a much more solid and prosaic fact. The rich and powerful 
Austro-German /Ifpcnrcrcin, with two hundred thousand mem¬ 
bers, mostly German, not Austrian, has invested immense capital 
in the Upper Adige, and is the proprietor of a vast number of 
Alpine stations. Of this association the richest and most enier- 
prising sections are German: w'e have the “gebiel” of Bremen, 
that of MagdeBurg, Ijeipsic, Bamberg, Dresden, Berlin, etc. By 
a process of ‘^peaceful penetration,” in the form of a great tourist 
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w moyement, Germany before the war succeeded in getting a firm 
footing in the Upper Adige, and is naturally unwilling to relin¬ 
quish her designs. In fact, Dr. Simons, the German Foreign 
Secretary, had the impudence, hot long ago, to address a kind 
of blackmailing threat to Italy, saying that the good relations 
between Italy and Germany would depend on the manner in 
which the flatter treated the “national aspirations” of the in¬ 
habitants of the Upi>er Adige. Strange indeaiS that Berlin should 
interfere in the matter, and should arrogate to herself the former 
right of the.Hapsburgs to act as “protectorof the inhabitants 
of the Upper Adige! 

One thing is certain. The Tyrol may be a pleasant place for 
German honeymoons, but Italy cannot permit Berlin to extend 
its sway across the Alps. Her national security cannot be 
sacrificed to the interests of tourists, German or other. If South- 
sea w€re a pleasant place for German visitors, that* would 
hardly be a reason for giving Germany control of Portsmouth. 

The Brenner Pass is, in fact, the main gate into Italy, and 
Italy must hold the gate for her own security, even if a few 
Germans, through her failure in the past to hold that gate, have 
already entered. She does not want the whole nation to enter 
with a rush. Nor in claiming the Brenner frontier has Italy 
made any exceptional claim. It is simply one section of those 
Alps, whose watershed she holds to-day as her national frontier 
from Ventimiglia to Finme. * 

* * * « » , 

To pass from the northern frontier to the new frontier of Italy 
upon the east. This starts from Mount Pec (just above Tarvis), 
where the frontiers of Italy, Austria, and Yugo-Slavia meet, and* 
extends dow^ri to F’inrne. 

Alike from a geographical, historical and political }X>int of view, 
these Julian Alps, extending from Tarvis to Fiume, a distance 
of about a hundred miles, are of immense im|X)rtance ; but they 
are comparatively little known, and not until the recent war has 
their full significance been brought to light. 

If the Al|)s may be compared in general to the Himalayas, the 
north-eastern frontier of Italy presents features which bear a 
striking res(jriihlance on certain points to the north-eastern fron¬ 
tier of India—which again is less well knowrv than the northern 
and western Motions. A quotation from Colonel Sir Thomas 
Holdich’s admirable book, Political Frontiers- and Boundary 
Making, may bf* pf-rmitted. After describing the northern fron¬ 
tier of India as “ the finest natural combination of boundary and 
barrier that exists in the wwld,” he thus describes the frontier 
of India on the north-ctast: “Even beyond Bhutan, it again finds 
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a magnificent series of lofty watersheds to support it in the stiff 
lines of unbroken ridge, which hold the Salwin as in a deep* 
mountain ditch. The doubtful point on this north-west frontier 
is the crossing of the Lohit Brahmaputra, where the Chinese have 
already penetrated and are said to be showing their yellow faces 
above the fort palisades at Bima. This is a point which still 
requires attention. Through Tenasserim, it can on\y h® quoted 
as a useful exampk of an excellent mountain barrier, of which 
the position is obviously pointed out by Nature.” 

These words vejy well describe the function performed in the 
case of Italy by the Julian Alps. They are not so* lofty a^ the 
Northern or Western^Alps; yet they form an “excellent moun¬ 
tain barrier pointed out by Nature.” Moreover, considered poli¬ 
tically, they serve, like the north-eastern frontier of India, as a 
boundary to quite different races from the western or northern. 
The Julian Alps have served to protect Italy, not againyt Ger¬ 
mans. hut against the Eastern Asiatic races. 

Called thus for the first time by Tacitus (Hist., III., 8) the 
Julian Alps, originally known as the Alpes Veneta^, or Venetian 
Alps, form the modern frontier of Italy upon the east. The 
change of name, we may note in passing, w^as probably due to 
the work of Augustus in organising and consolidating this region, 
which, when lie divided Italy into eleven regions, he numbered 
the tenth. Both in Venetia and Istria, included in this region, 
we find many traces of the same pame ; Forum Julii (Cividale), 
Pietas Julia (Pola), Julia. Parentium (Parenzoh etc. Thus, when 
we remember liow Augustus claims, in the monument at Angora, 
io have pacified the Alps from the Adriatic to the Riviera, it was 
, natural for Italians to admit these claims and to name in his 
honour these Eastern Alps the Alpe 4 i JuHae, 

In the north, the Julian Alps reach their highest altitude, with 
Mnngart. 8,084 feet: Trieorno. 8,592: Vagatin, 6,024. With 
snow-covered crests, they form here an impenetrable frontier. 
Proeeeding wmth. they diminish in height till a wild and desolate 
Carsic region is reached in the centre. Even here, Javomig, 
3,726 feet, and Monte Re, 3.897 feet—so-called in memory of the 
invasion by the Lombard King Alhoin—offer formidable obstacles, 
forming as they do parts of that formidable Carsic plateau, between 
Laibach and Trieste : the Selva di Piro. Rising in height again 
in the south, they attain 5,388 feet at Monte Nevoso, the most 
easterly mountain in Italy, the guardian of Istria, fifteen miles 
north of the Qnarnaro. This latter mountain, called, by the 
Romans Mens Albanus, or Albion, is said by Strabo to have 
given its name to the whole of the Alps. 

One other point about this mountain frontier is noteworthy. 
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In it& lower regiox^ and where it ifl trawsed by p^ssesi the 
^Bomans at various dates built a strong wall, the Limet Italicui^ 
flanked by strong forta, notably at Castra Ad Pirum. The 
foundations of this wall, fragments of which still tower above 
the surface, have recently been discovered, and are now being 
excavated. This recent discovery is not without signiflcanoe, as 
showing that the ancient frontiers of Italy upon the east were 
the same'es^^he modern. 

But the supreme interest of the Julian j^s lies in the fact 
that*they have always constituted the rampart of Italy against 
invasion fronl the east. Just as the Brenner taes was the his¬ 
toric*^ gate of invasion from the north, so the Pass of Nauporto, 
midway between Laibach and Trieste, was the Instoric gate of 
barbarian invasions from the valleys of the Danube and the Save. 

The first of these invasions t6ok place at the decline of the 
Empire in 394 a.d., when was fought a battle u}X)n the .Julian 
Alps—Battle of the Frigidus—fraught with vast consequences, 
and of immense and lasting influence on the history of Italy and 
Europe. ' 

Theodosius (379-395), the Spaniard who reigned at Constanti¬ 
nople, orthodox but tyrannical—the last Boman Emperor to rule 
a united Boman world—a year before his death set up the valley 
cff the Save to crush a claimant to the Empire who had appeared 
in Italy. Followed by his army, wbicli included Goths—for 
Theodosius had admitted Goths in immense numbers intto the 
Imperial armies and had brought with him on the present occasion 
a contingent of 20,000—he advanced from liaibach by the Pass 
of Nauporto, and met the usurper on the Julian Alps at the 
Liroe'b Italicus, near the old 'Roman fort, Ad Pirum. Here, 
on the Italian side of the Julian Alps, the River Frigidus, now 
the Vipacco, nins down to the Tsonzo, and from this river the 
battle took its name. 

This Biver Frigidus, the modern Vipacco, has not^only his¬ 
toric fame, but is, Dr. Hodgkin tells us, a phenomenon full ol 
interest. Close to the little town of Vipacco, it bursts forth from 
the foot of the clifls of the Selva di Piro; no little rivulet such 
as one spring might nourish, but a full-fed river, as deep and 
strong as the Aar at Thun, or the Beuss at Lucerne, like 
also to both these streams in the colour of its pale blue 
waters, and, even in the hottest days of summer, unconquerably 
cool. 

Claudian, the last Roman poet, probably present with Theo- 
doriuB at the battle, has left us a vivid description. At first 
all seemed lost, and ten thousand Goths perished in stnving to 
break through the ^'olaustra durissima of the Alps. But, at a 
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critk)i4 the Sotb/ iba fierce wind of the Careo, blew^ 

into the facea of the enemy, ahd the victory fell to Tbeododns. 
The result is devi^jibed by Glaudian witii what Gibbon caUs 
“intolerable wit”: the snow was dyed red; the cold river 
smoked; and the channel must have been choked with carcases, 
if the current had not been swelled with blood. 

The political consequences of the battle are admir^ly, summed 
up by Dr. Hodgkin (Italy and her Invaders) in a sentence : ” At 
the Frigidus, the Ernst of Europe conquered the West.” It was, 
in fact, the first a series of battles in which the East attacked 
the West. Before his death at Milan in 396, which spli^ the 
Eoman world asundej, the two halves never again being politic¬ 
ally reunited, Theodosius had taught the Eastern peoples the path 
to Italy across the Julian Alps. He was followed by Alaric and 
Attila. 

Alaric was a Goth who had fought in youth beside Thty)do8ius 
at the battle of the Frigidus. Six years later, in 400 a.d., he 
began invasions of Italy upon his own account. The poet 
Claudian, then living at Milan, expresSed the fear of all Italians : 
Sic ope sanctorum non barbarus inruat Alpes (Saints defend us 
from the barbarian crossing the Alps!). He recalls an old 
prophecy, said to have been made to Alaric: Eumpe omnes, 
.\laric, moras. Hoc impiger anno Alpibus Italiae niptis, pene- 
trabis ad urhem. (Delay no longer, Alaric. This very year thou 
shalt break the Alpine barrier of .Italy and enter Borne.) And 
so it happened. Following in the footsteps of Theodosius, Alaric 
broke throu|fh the Julian Alps, and in 410, with his Gk)ths, sacked 
Borne itself—an event enshrined for all time in St. Augustine’s 
^ famous work, De Civitate Dei. 

«In 462 took place another and yet more disastrous invasion, 
Attila, the Hun, who, it has been remarked by Gibbon, “alone 
among the conquerors of ancient and modern times, united the 
two mighty Kingdoms of Germany and Russia ” (a remark which 
casts a sinister light on the attempted union of 'Germans and 
Bolshevisls to-day), burst, like Theodosius and Attila before him» 
through the Julian Alps by the Pass of Nauporto, and utterly 
destroyed the great Roman city, Aquileia—whence the inhabi¬ 
tants, fleeing from Attila, took refuge in the lagoons of Venice, 
building there a new city destined to eclipse in fame the city 
which Attila destroyed. Deeds such as these burn deep into the 
consciousness of a nation, and to this day the people of Italy 
dread the Pass of Nauporto, the gate through which the ferocious 
Hun broke into the Italian plain. They call it still the “Gate 
of the Barbarians.*’ 

Lombards, again, in 568 a.p., nnder tbe}r King Alboin, bring- 
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^ing with them a congeries of Eastern tribes, Bulgarians included, 
*took the same route. While looking down on the beauties of Italy 
from the abrupt cliff of Monte Re (Mount Nanos) on the Selva 
di Piro, their King is reported to have thrust his spear into the 
ground, saying: “This land is mine!*’ This “Pestis Grer- 
manica,” as the Lombards were called, destroyed Aquileia, which 
had begup fco live again, for the second time—the inhabitants 
fleeing to, and founding, Grado. Hungamns, again, from 
900 tp 973, repeatedly traversed the same rome, arriving on one 
occasion as far as Pavia; on another, nearly tp Borne. Turks, 
too, ^Jn seven invasions, between 1470 and 1499, proceeding up 
the Save to I^aibach, with Slav tribes ig their wake, broke 
through the same Pass, devastating Italy as far as Udine. 

Heu quales clades, quam tristia danma colonia 

Attulit Oenotriis Sontii tranabilis undal 

To sum up. Just as the Brenner was the main gate fbr the 
invasion of Italy by Germans on the north, so the Pass of 
Nauporto was the main g^te of invasion on the east. During 
the Great War both passes were in the possession of Austria, 
who thus held Italy almost at her mercy. When Italy defeated 
Austria at the battle of Vittorio Veneto, she determined that 
these passes should be held by a foreign Power never again ! 
History, as w^ell as geography, had taught her they were the 
doors of her house. 

It is true that, just as in the case of the Brenner, a certain 
number of non-Italian people are included within ,the Julian 
Alps. To be exact (if the official Austrian statistics of 1910 are. 
exactt there are, in the three former Austrian administrative 
divisions, Trieste, Gorizia-Gradisca, Tstria^—now included in Italy 
under the name Venetia Giulia—266,852 Slovenes and 170,549 
Serbo-Croats :'a total of 437,401. The figure is probably largely 
exaggerated, but, even if not, it is trifling compared with the 
3,000,000 Germans included in Czecho-Rlovakia—“an inclusion 
clearly showing,” as M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George said in 
their Memorandum of February 17th, 1920, that “ethnographic 
reasons cannot be the only ones to be taken into account,” 

In fact, all the reasons which we examined in the case of 
the Brenner for establishing a sound and lasting frontier based 
upon Nature apply equally here; and if any should regret the 
Treaty of Bapallo their quarrel must be, not ^th Italians, but 
with geography. Above all, no cultivated, fair-minded and 
patriotic Tugo-Slav will fail to remember that, if to-day he 
renounces by the Treaty of Bapallo 400,900 citizens, Italy in 1660 
renounced nearly double the number, the patrimony of the House 
of Savoy, and the home of Garibaldi—and just for the same prin- 
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ciple, a sound and lasting frontier marked by Na^ture, perhaps^ 
not sine aliquo divine tmmine. 

We may conclude this sector ol the new Italian frontiers by 
observing that it touches the Quarnaro just to the east of Volosca, 
and is Contiguous with the territory of the city of Fiume, now 
a free and independent State. Lastly, by the%>osBessian of the 
islands of the Quarnaro, Cherso and Lussin, the deface of IstriA 
and of the Uppfer^driatic is assured. ^ 

♦ * ♦ • • 

Two opinions fin the new frontiers, that of the. Chief of the 
Italian Admiralty, Admiral Acton, and that of the Chief of the 
General Staff, Genefal Badoglio, expressed in interviews with 
Signor Virginio Gayda and published in the Messaggero of 
November 13th, 1920, deserve attention. 

Admiral Acton said: “The solution of'the problem of the 
Upper Adriatic is complete. By the possession of Istria^nd the 
island of Cherso, defence of the Upper Adriatic is fully guaran¬ 
teed. On the other hand, in the centre of the Adriatic, by the 
loss of Dalmatia, and above all of Sebenico . . . the problem of 
our naval defence remains completely unsolved . . . Nor can 
the possession of certain islands compensate the loss of the 
Dalmatian coast. The little island of Lagosta is only an observa¬ 
tion post to Cattaro, and is absolutely insufficient to solve the 
problem of our naval defence. Thus the problem of the Central 
and Lower Adriatic remains just •as it was before the war.” 

General JBadoglio, on the other hand, expressed himself as com¬ 
pletely satisfied with the new territorial frontiers : “The military 
problem of our land frontiers has attained its full solution, accord¬ 
ing to our aspirations. . . . All the massif of the Selva di Piro, 
of Mt. Pomario, Mt. Nevoso, and Mt. Terstenico is in our 
possession. Thus the frontier of the Treaty of Ijondon, so far 
as it concerns the land, has been practically realised. . . . The 
Army realises wdth pride that its heroic efforts have not been 
in vain, and that the present Government . . . hae succeeded in 
giving Italy that frontier which w as the dream of every Italian.” 

It is curious to note how the modem General uses almost the 
same words as were inscribed by Augustus on the Temple at 
Angora. In fact, Italy to-day, along the whole seven-hundred- 
mile circuit of the Alps, from the Tuscan Sea to the Quamaro, 
has attained her ancient frontiers. 

It may seem strange to insist so much upon these facts of 
ancient history and of geography. But Nature and geography 
remain the same through all the ages: nor, except at our peril, 
can we draw any radical distinction between past histoiy and 
modem politics. We, in England, tend to forget this : to think. 



f<^ examj^e, that the recent Geman aggi^n vn» tom abange 
!hew modem phenomenon; that Bolshevist momment hi 
Bassia is a remarkable, though unpleasant, product the most 
advanced modem thought, But Italy has longer memories. 
She knew the Germans well in Boman times; she sufensd from 
them in the day^of Barbarossa; therefore she was not snriH'iaed 
by Kaiser Wilheun. She knew the Bolshevists before Lenin, 
when Attila.^the first dictator of an Eastern prdetariate, in union 
with Germany, sacked and destroyed her city.ilAquileia. Modem 
event's are for her but the repetition of an ancient story. She 
distmsts a millennium, for she has already known too many. 

We* too, in England may well be content that Italy—the cradle 
of civilisation and our Ally—should rest secure within the circle 
of her Alps. For we little know, with Germany impenitent and 
Bussia Bolshevist, what the future may bring forth. 

B. A. UeeipR. 


* 



THE KEY TO EMEESON.^ 

Emerson as a Thinker and Man of Lettjprs. 

I PROPOSE in theV)]lowing pages, Rnd at the risk of re-opening 
a topic which has become now almost hackneyed, to snbmiif once 
more for revision our popular English estimate of Emerson as 
a thinker and man of letters. It was not, I confess, witHbut a 
feeling of pain an^ indignation that, on recently reading the 
second volume of Mr. BirrelFs OhitcT Dicta, I came once more 
upon the old and well-worn charge of “disconnectedness” ; or, as 
]\Ir. [pirrell calls it, “non-sequaciousness,” in the thoughts of 
Emerson, and the denial to him, in consequence, of the rank of 
a first-rate thinker and philosopher. Not that I was in any way 
surprised at this estimate; on the tontrary, in announcing it, 
Mr. Birrell has only followed in the track of our most cultivated 
and accomplished critics, all of whom, indeed, so far as I can see, 
have long since come to accept it as in the nature of an axiom. 

As there seemed at the moment, however, little chance of my 
making rny protest heard, I was obliged to lay the matter aside 
for the time, in the hope that an opportunity might present itself 
further on. And now that a new and admirable little life of 
Emerson has ap})eared from the pen of Dr. Garnett, and the 
‘subject will again be brought forw^ard, I liave felt that the oppor¬ 
tunity should not be allowed to pass without some attempt*being < 
made to bring tlie question of Emerson's status as a man of letters • 
oiujc more before the public. Accordingly, I may say at once, 
and without further preliminary, that the popular view of Emer¬ 
son which I desire to controvert is that he is one of the most 
disconnected of writers; that his thoughts have little or no 

(1) This essay on Emerson, which my father, Dr. Crozier, considered one ot 
his most thoughtful pieces of work, is the only impnblished manuscript found 
amongst liis papers. 

It is undatedt but Mr. James Miiirhead, to whom I am much indebted Idr help 
in the necessary revision of the Essay in bringing it up to date, says- 

“As Dr. Crozier speaks of ‘Mr.* Spencer, Arnold, and Hutton, presumably 
they werestiU alive when he wrote. They died respectively in 1903, 1888, and 
1897. Jt lookit then cm if the paper was written abotU 1888.“ 

He adds, “ Birrcll's Obiter Dicta No. S appeared in* 1887, Motley’s Eeaay 
on Emerson was written in or before 1886, Matthew Arnold visited America in 
1884 and (I think) published his American Essays (including Emerson) soon 
after {Dis^rsee in America, 1885). I don’t know about Hutton, eso^t that 
Dr. Crozier qdotes what he wrote immediately after Emei«on*s death, which 
took place in 1888 .’*~OLaDvs Bbulttik Obozubk. 
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86^1161106 or cohesion among themBclveej and, that ho is to bo 
^reg^ded rather as a great spiritual influence, something after th^ 
manner of an old Hebrew seer, than as a great, organised thinker 
and philosopher. This, I imagine, will be generally admitted 
to be a fairly just summary of our latest and best English criti¬ 
cism on the subject of Emerson; but, in order that it may be 
put in more precise and definite form, I have thought it well to 
quote as'e/amples of what I mean the published opinions of 
three eminent and representative literary critics—^Lord Morley, 
Matlfhew Arnold, and B. H. Hutton. 

In his intrbduction to a recent edition of Emerson’s complete 
works Lord Morley, in his otherwise acute, judicious and sym¬ 
pathetic cxitici&m, says : “One of the traits that every critic notes 
in Emerson’s writing is that it is so abrupt, so sudden in its 
transitions, so discontinuous, so inconsecutive. . . . Everything 
is thrown in just as it comes, and sometimes the pell-paell is 
enough* to persuade us that I’ope did not exaggerate when lie 
said that no one qualification is so likely to make a good writer 
as the power of rejecting his own thoughts. . . . 

“That these transmutations (viz,, of scientific conceptions into 
the finer forms of an ideal world) are often carried by Emerson 
to the extent of vain and empty seif-niystification is hard lo deny, 
even for those who have most sympathy with the general scope 
of his teaching. . . . Nothing is gained In concealing that not 
every part of Emerson’s \\ork will stand the lest of the Elefichus, 
nor bear reduction into honest and intelligible prose. . . . There 
are pages that, to the present writer at least, after'reasonably 
diligent meditation, remain mere aluacadabra. incomprehensible 
and \\wthless.” 

Again, in the high, thoughtful, and a|>pn'ciaiive notice which 
appeared in the Spectator iiriniediately after Emerson’s death, 
B. H, Hutton, while admitting liis greatness as a critic, denies 
him the rank of a great philosopher, going on to say : "Emerson 
never seems to us so little secure of his ground as he is in uttering 
his transcendentalisms. Emerson on ‘ Nature,* Emerson on the 
’Over-Soul,* Emerson on the law of ‘Polarity,* Emerson on 
' Intuition,’ does not seem to us even instructive. He aims too 
wide and hits only the vague. . . , Mr. Emerson's transcendental 
essays are full of this kind of dark and vague symbolism which 
carries weight only in proportion to the extent of our ignorance, 
not to the extent of our knowledge. . . . You can drive a coach 
and six through almost any one of the generalisations which pass 
for philosophy in these vague and imaginative, but unreal, 
speculations.** 

In the wake of Lord Morley and B. H. Hutton comes along 



M^Ub^ Arnold himself/ and« taking a^^n^S 
sBiiH-box with the air and rnktiner of a boort ei the’^ 

old goes on to tell bis American audience that " We have 

not in Emerson a great poet, a great writer, a great philoso^y 
maker. His relation to us is not that of one of these personages. 
Yet it is a relation, I think, of even superior importance. His 
relation to us is much like that of the Homan Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. He is a friend and aider of those who \^ul3 live in 
the spirit. . . . Emerson cannot, I think, be called with justice 
a great philosophical writer. He cannot build; his arrangeihent 
of philosophical ideas has no progress in it, no evolution; he does 
not construct a philosophy.” * 

And, lastly, we have Mr. Birrell outdoing in depreciation all 
his predecessors, and telling us in bis Obiter Dicta, with the con¬ 
fidence of a man who feels he is sailing along the wind of an 
opinioi^ which has already become almost an article of faith, 
that **if one were required to name tlie most non-sequacious 
author one had ever read, I do not see how onefold help 
nominating Emerson. . . . Let the comparison be made w'here 
you will, the unparalleled non-sequaciousiiess of Emerson is as 
certain as the correggiosity of Correggio. You never know* what 
he will be at. ... In reading him,” he says, “the mind becomes 
torpid and restive, admiration gives wuy to astonishment, astonish¬ 
ment to bewilderment, and bewildonnent to stiijx! fact ion.” 

After which, and other like utterances, delivered in his “light 
and charming manner,” he mounts the high judicial stool, and, 
with the ealsy assurance and comjdacency of the compositor dis¬ 
tributing his type, pr<xreeds to assign to Pmierson the niche in 
, the Temple of Literature he is hereafter destine<l to occu[>y.* He 
admits, it is true, that the exact place Emerson may occupy in 
American literature he cannot profess to decide, “but here at 
home, wiiere w'e are sorely pressed for i<x)m, it is certain that 
he must be content with a small allotment.” And this allotment 
he presently hints pretty clearly to he among the number of 
what lie calls the “lesser authors,” adding, by way of compensa¬ 
tion (aUd with a touch of consolatory condescension which is 
really beautiful), that, after all, “it is hard to fancy a pleasanter 
dejitiny than to join the company of ‘ lesser authors,^ as it is 
better to lie always read by somebody than to be read first by 
everybody and then by nobody.” * 

Such seems to be the consensus and outcome of the most 
serious, refined, and cultivated English opinion on the rank and 
status of Emerson as a thinker and man of letters. And as I 
feel bound to give to each and all of the opinions above quoted 
the most distinct and unqualified negative, and, moreover, con- 




sider it derogatory to Bilglisli criticism ana speCtilAtite thoiigiit 
that these views should go forth as the final verdict of England 
on the most eminent product of American genius, I shall in the 
present paper leave no stone unturned to give them One and all 
a complete and, I trust, final reversal. 

Instead of holding with Matthew Arnold that Bmetson is not 
a great philosopher; that he cannot construct a philosophy, and 
that his anrangement of philosophical ideas-rhas no progress in 
it, no evolution; or, with R. H. Hutton, Aat you can drive a 
coach and six through almost any of his generalisations; or, with 
Lord Morley, that there ate pages which, after the most careful 
mentation, remain abracadabra, incomprel^pnsible and worthless; 

I assert, on tile contrary, with equal firmness, that he is as clean- 
cut, compact and hannotiious a thinker as either Plato, Bacon or 
Herbert Spencer; that his writings exhibit a capaciousness, 
subtle^, many-sidedness and fertility of illustration unsurpassed 
by his predecessors of any age ; and that when once the connection 
of his grdkt central thoughts has been made apparent, every 
paragraph and line becomeTliiminous; and that not only his various 
essays as wholes, but the separate parts of each may be read 
with as easy a grasp of their connections as the pages of Macaulay 
or the columns of the Times newspaper. 

That this is a bold assertion to make, in the face of critics so 
illustrious, I am myself only too sensible ; and it therefore behoves 
me at once to show reason wl^ men of the philosophical breadth 
and tolerance of Lord Morley, of the literary tact and sensibility 
of Matthew Arnold, and of the high and varied culture of Hutton 
should, in a matter of such great literary moment, have gone, as 
I believe, so far astray in their judgments. The reason, in a* 
word, is, as I have hinted above, that they have not seen the 
organic connection of his great central thoughfs. The want of 
oonsecutiveness and unity of which they complain is, if one must 
speak truly, not so much in Emerson as in the eye of the critics 
themselves. They see confused and double, not because Emerson 
is confused and double, but because they have brought to him a 
preoccupied or divided mind. Instead of ranging far and wide 
among his writings with the one object of bringing them into 
line and harmony, they have either permitted themselves to be 
drawn aside by liis merely literary qualities; or, overcome by his 
immense fertility and variety, have beeU content to wander 
aimlessly through his works, stopping here and there to admire 
some isolated remark or piece of insight, but without caring to 
find its conyiections in the general harmony. 

Either they have sought for in him corroboration of their own 
* special views, and, not having found them, 4te disappointed; <yr 
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tl^y bftY^ tomi BcmiatbiQg (hey did not wiab to find; ix harve^ 
Ramped at his own modest confession of fragmenta^ess as 
authoritative and final; or they have expected from a spiritual 
thinker that continuous logical unfolding of his thought which 
is only passible in matters of material and tangible import. 
Finally, perhaps, whirled in the vortex of some Comtean or 
theological hypothesis of their own, they have no| b^n able 
sufficiently to extrkate their sympathies so as to enter with a 
whole heart into vhe complexities of a mind so different in 
character, aim an^ point of view from their own. 

And yet that men of their eminent culture and catholicity 
should dream that a iijan whose insight in many ways they tfiem- 
selves admit to be so central and commanding should himself have 
no centre; that they should imagine as probable that one who 
sat in solitude systematically i)ondering the problem of the world 
for fifty years should have found no harmony or unity ini^where, 
has always seemed to me the most inexplicable marvel in modem 
criticism. It is a species of literary atheism, and if systematically 
acted on in the case of great authors'would degrade the critics, 
as is already beginning to be seen among the lighter and more 
nimble sort, to the level of the tea-taster merely. Indeed, if 
w^hat the eminent critics above mentioned have said of Emerson 
were true, it would prCve not so much tliat he is not a philosopher 
as that he is not in his senses at all; for the mark of insanity is 
not that your thoughts may not oftpn be acute, vigorous or happy, 
but that they should be thrown on one another pell-mell without 
sequence, relevancy or connection, and should be poured forth 
in segitenceB inconsecutive, dark and unintelligible. The truer 
• view is that contained in the words of Emerson himself, whom 
Mr. Cabot reports to have written in his diary : “I was at the 
very time (at the age of nineteen) already writing every night 
in my chamber my first thoughts on morals and the beautiful 
law’sof compensation, and of individual genius, which, to observe 
and illustrate, have given sweetness to many years of my life.” 


If, then, in the absence of any better champion, I should ven¬ 
ture to come forwwd to challenge the truth of these criticisms 
of Emerson as a thinker and writer, and to exhibit the connec¬ 
tion, continuity and harmony existing between his main ideas, 
it is not because I am in any sense a follower of his; on the 
contrary, my owm mode of representing the phenornena of the 
world and of human life is in many resj^ects essentially different 
from his; nor is it bectiuse I lay claim to any special or excep¬ 
tional insight or power of divination; but merely that I have. 
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worked up to the problem and its solution through long years 
of patient and protracted thought. 

All his more important essays I have read again and again 
for years with the greatest attention and care, going out into 
the world of human life to observe their bearings there for my¬ 
self. with the view of corroborating, modifying or refuting them; 
and some few of them, notably his essay on “Experience,” and 
some of his chapters on “Nature” (which I aspect are probably 
the^parts of his work which Lord Morley srfll finds to be “mere 
abracadabra, incomprehensible and worthless ”Ji, I must have read 
firsl and last at least tw^enty times with the most minute and 
careful senitiny, collating and comparing, them with* his other 
essays and with one another, until 1 am now able (if I may say 
so without boasting) to read them as easily and with as much 
sense of their meaning and connections as if they were ordinary 
newspaper paragraphs. e 

For Emerson is one of the subtlest of wTiters, and of the 
greatest comprehensiveness and complexity; and his thoughts, 
although like the pieces oTf a Chinese puzzle they appear at first 
sight chaotic and disconnected as tliey lie crowded in his separate 
essays, have nevertheless, when yon once know how' to put them 
together, a perfect sequence, coherence and unity. And as they 
are besides, as we shall see, never merefy vh tojJiifxical in the 
narrow sense of that term, but always strictly human in their 
import and aim, the iinder^itanding of him in consequence— 
depending as it does not so much on any mere addition or cata¬ 
logue of his separate thoughts as on the }x>wer of rising to the 
point of view from w’hich they are to be commanded—h%s ever 
seemed to me a kind of index or measure of intellectual pro-, 
ficiency; and hence the labour and pains I have taken to master 
him. 

Other great philosophers can be fairly grasped in a few read¬ 
ings by an ordinarily well-equipfx^d mind ; Emerson, without a 
key, requires many readings to fully understand him. T looked into 
Bacon the other day, after reading him for the first time a good 
many years .ago, but I found, as regards the essential bearings 
of his philosophy, the one reading had been sufiicient. With 
Emerson, on the contrary, T have made, and have still by me, 
as many different studies or diagrams of his philosophy almost 
as there are years since T first began to read him, all of them 
differing from one .Tinother, and all false or incomplete in pro¬ 
portion to llie extent of the field I had failed in reducing to 
harmony. 

In the following pages, then, my endeavour shall he so to 
present his great central doctrines that the organic, or, if you 
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will, logical, connectioQS existing between his different essays,^ 
and the different parts of his separate essays, may be as clear 
as the paragraphs of Plato, Hume or Herbert Spencer; while 
at the same time 1 shall endeavour so to exhibit the relations 
existing between his views and the doctrine of evolution that the 
differences which must be settled before the account between 
them can be finally closed may be clearly and distinctly seen. 
Should I succeed An doing this to the reader’s satisfaction, the 
main end which r proposed to myself here will have been in 
a measure achieved. 

But before doing so I desire to make a few remarks on Earner- 
son’s style and the f^rm in which he has chosen to embody and 
present his thoughts. 

Emerson’s Style. 

It has been a matter of regret to me that Emerson should not 
have seen fit, before the decline of his powers in his later years, 
to have prefixed to his collected essays some condensed and con¬ 
nected scheme of his philosophy as a whole, in which the great 
central thoughts which pervacle his various essays should b# set 
forth in their mutual subordinations and connections. Had he 
(lone so, not only would his separate essays have been made 
hiramous, but the reader would have been saved much unneces¬ 
sary trouble in getting them at that angle and point of view from 
which they,can he viewed as parts of one coherent and harmonious 
.wliole. 

It is true, indeed, that in his earliest work—his little, book 
on Nature —he has given us his views of the relation and attitude 
of man to the great universe in which lie finds himself—views 
from which he never afterwards departed, and which can every¬ 
where be traced in his succeeding essays. But of this little book 
it may, I think, he said, without disparagement that, although 
when once raastenjid the connection and sequence of its thought 
are, as I can myself testify, everywhere complete, still, like the 
steps in some of those demonstrations of Newton which I am 
told can still only be followed by the most accomplished mathe¬ 
maticians, the strides taken are so great, as without s^ven- 
leagued boots, and without further illustration, as it now stands, 
it is practically and entirely beyond the range of the ordinary 
reader. Of course, if an author writes so as to make himself 
intelligible to the least-educated class of readers, there is no 
limit to the depth of platitude to which he may be obliged to 
descend; but that Emerson should have chosen to pitch his 
course so high as to demand more than a fair amount of time 
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and attention from men o£ earnest and cultivated xninde has always 
seemed to me greatly to be deplored. 

But if Emerson has chosen thus to leave obscure, from want of 
suflacient illustration and example, the work which, of all others, 
as dealing with religion, would naturally call for the greatest 
clearness, nevertheless, it must be admitted that the form in which 
he has pas^ his separate essays was not a matter of choice with 
him, but inhered as of necessity in the very nature of the material 
with which he had to work; and this for several very sufficient 
reasons. ^ r 

Ip the first place, in these essays Emerson, like Shakespeare, 
deals almost entirely with the laws of the^ mind and the subtler 
experiences of our spiritual nature ; and as these experiences, when 
followed to the front and confines of thought, are found to lie, 
like the network of capillaries on the circumference of the body, 
in the, most delicate inter-connected meshes, it is evident that 
in the web and cross-threads you cannot find that merely lineal 
or logical continuity the absence of which the critics, whom I 
have already quoted, have*so much deplored. 

Now this is not the case either with the physical philosophers 
or the purely metaphysical thinkers. Tn the philosophy 

of evolution of Mr. Spencer, for example, wliere ihe object is 
to trace the laws and conditions by which the primitive homo¬ 
geneous and nebulous mass of matter of which the universe Is 
composed has passed in the cpurse of lime through its various 
transformations until it is now, as we see. broken up into the 
heterogeneous variety of animals, plants and men, of every species 
and degree, it is evident that the author has only to keep his 
description parallel and, in a way, synchronous with the trans- < 
formations he is describing, and bis work will of itself assume 
a logical and connected form. 

In the same way with the purely metaphysical systcttn of Kant, 
which deals with the structure of the various parts of the mind, 
senses, understanding, reason, conscience, and the like—as if 
they were parts of a machine—it is equally evident that a descrip- 
tion of the separate parts, when taken in order, will have some¬ 
thing of the nature of lineal and logical continuity. 

^ut when, as is the cape with Emerson, you have to deal with 
the human mind as an organised whole —that is to say, with 
human nature itself, and all the complex and contradictory tissue 
of sentiments, aspirations and desires Which lie massed around 
every great vital principle of thought or action, it is evident that 
your presentation of the facts cannot be concatenated or drawn 
out like the bones of the vertebra into any merely linear con¬ 
tinuity, but must be dis^wsed, like the signs of the Zodiac, around 
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thi oeniaral principle which they illufitrate, aa around a circle; 
and that, although your facta or illustrationa are each directly 
connected with the central principle from which they spring, 
they have no necessary oonnepfion with each other, except what 
they get thmugh this their cmnmon connection. For just as the 
aichitecture, painting, poetry and sculpture of Greece, although 
having no external likeness or connection with each other, were 
all the products cd the same Greek genius or spirit, so the 
thousandfold illustrlkions of Emerson, stretching as they do.in 
his various essays jithw«irt all the belts of Nature and of Mind, 
although all equally the expression of some one or more great 
spiritual laws, have np logical continuity or bond among them¬ 
selves other than what they get through their connection with 
these central laws. 

And hence it is that, unless the reader can himself perceive 
their connection, it is evident that any linear account or catalogue 
of them, such as is incidental to the written page, will seem to 
him as to Morley to be discontinuous and inconsecutive, vain and 
empty self-mystification; or, as to Hfltton, as carrying weight 
only proportionate to the extent of our ignorance, not to the 
extent of our knowledge, and through which a coach and six 
can be easily driven; or, as to Arnold, as an arrangement of 
philosophical ideas, having in it no progress or evolution. 

Another reason why Emerson’s thoughts cannot be presented 
with tKat merely lineal or logical continuity which on other 
grounds, and for the sake of ease and mental clearness, were so 
much to be <fe8ired is this : It is one of his doctrines, as we shall 
sefe farther on, that the world of Nature and of human life is 
ystrung on one great law, the Law of Polarity, or of action and 
reaction—a law w^hich is Jhe basis of the whole evolution hypo¬ 
thesis—and that, in consequence of this, all material or human 
things must have two opposite sides from which they can, or may 
be, viewed. And as Emerson’s essays deal almost entirely with 
this two-sided world of Nature and human life; and as, moreover, 
these two sides can no more be united by any merely logical or 
contiuuous line than the upper and under surface of a table, it 
is evident that Enierson, who always takes and keeps unsullied 
the attitude of the pure philosopher, and never of the sectarian 
or partisan, is obliged, if he is to give completeness to hie sub¬ 
ject, to give full line to each of these sides in turn; and not only 
to break up his philosophy into separate and antithetical essays, 
but often the same essay into opposite and antithetical sides. 
Hence it is that a catalogue of Emerson's essays contains such 
antithetical titles as “Fate “ and the "Over-Soul,” ”Wealth ” and 
“Cttlture," “Power** and “Beauty,” “Prudence ” and “Hero- 
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iBmV’ and the like, and that we have Morley telling U6 that 
* Emerson never shrinks from inconsistent propositions, as if it 
were in some way a matter for censure. 

As regards the free use of metaphor indulged in by Emerson, 
and which often in its sweep and boldness reminds us of Shake- 
speare, and the tendency he has to the use of hyperbole and 
antithesis without regard to the qualifying shades of expression, 
the reason is that, dealing as he does with ^iritual experiences 
often so subtle, deep-hidden and difficult to^Se seized, and with 
illustrations w^hich are not often so much actual facts as the very 
spirit and sublimated essence of the facts, he is obliged to paint 
them on a large canvas, and to give them size and tangibility, 
in order that their relations may be the better grasped; in the 
same way as one applies a magnifying-glass or microscope to 
delicate miniatures or objects otherwise invisible, in order that 
their structure and relations may be the better seen. 5<^r just 
as in a calculus of infinitesimals which resolves problems inacces¬ 
sible to grosser mathematical methods, you are obliged to repre¬ 
sent the otherwise inappi*eciable infinitesimals by some definite 
symbols, some tangible x or y that can be mathematically mani¬ 
pulated, bo in dealing with those subtler laws and experiences 
of our spiritual nature which lie beyond the reach of formal logic 
Emerson is justified, nay, is even obliged, to point out his mean¬ 
ing by the use of large metaphorical and symbolic images that 
leave a real and definite impression on the mind. 

With these few remarks on Emerson's style, and the form in 
which he has chosen to cast his speculations, 1 shall 'now proceed 
to the main object of this paper, and shall exhibit in my own way 
the order and connection of the great central ideas which his ^ 
various essays illustrate and enforce, ^nd without which they 
cannot by any effort be understood. 

The Problem of Life : Beligion. 

First I shall endeavour to set forth the connection of Emerson’s 
views on the Problem of Life—that is to say, his Beligion; and 
next, the connections of his practical philosophy, or his views 
on the conduct of life. It was only after some years* reading 
that^ I at last got my eye on a doctrine of Emerson’s which I 
have since discovered to be among the most important in the 
^tire range of his philosophy—a doctrine indeed so important 
that, when once fully grasped, the whole of his speculations on 
the problem of life may be seen flowing from it, as from some 
mountain stream. The reason I had for so long a time failed 
fully to apprehend this doctrine was partly his having nowhere 
given us any direct hint as to the important part it plays in his 
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scheme of life; and, partly, the misleading as^iations which 
had been aroused in my mind by the words in which it was 
^ expressed. The consequence was that, for a long time after I 
bad seen the genius and connection of his practical philosophy, 
many passages directly bearing on bis religious views remained 
to*me still dark and unsatisfactory. The doctrine to w’^hich I 
allude is, in a word, that which is conveyed in his own expression 
that “Man makes his own World.” This is a high Jtoctrine of 
Emerson’s, and asXts consequences are so far-reaching, it is 
necessary before proceeding farther that I should endeavour fully 
to explain what he means by it, and to mark out at the same 
time the range both of^its truth and of its limitations. * 

I had long been acquainted with the idealist* doctrine of 
Berkeley and Kant which taught that the forms, colours, im¬ 
pressions, and other pro|3erties and relations of matter, are owing 
to the pjirticular constitution of our senses and understandings; 
that is to say, that it is the mental constitution of our senses and 
understanding that makes the world of Nature what it is, and 
that if our senses were different, or we* had one or two more or 
less than we have, the world would be entirely different to us. 
If, for example, our sense of colour were different, what we see 
now as yellow would then perhaps appear re^; if our sense of 
touch, what now seems hard would feel soft, as what now is hot 
would seem cold ; as we see this even now with persons suffering 
from lotiomotor ataxia, who, when walking on the solid i>ave- 
ment, imagine, so far as their feeling is concerned, that they 
are walking 6u velvet pile, or in i>aralytics who will burn their 
feCt without knowing it, and to whom in this sense fire has no 
existence. 

So much, indeed, I had long known, and on coming to ex¬ 
pressions of the same kind in Emerson, I naturally thought it 
was to this purely metaphysical doctrine that he was alluding. 
But as many of his conclusions did. not seem to me legitimately 
to follow from w^hat I considered to be his premises, I was at 
last constrained to look into the matter more minutely, when I 
found that Emerson had given immense extension to the doc¬ 
trine of the metaphysicians, so that it applied not only to the 
senses and understanding, but to the whole range of man’s 
genius, ambitions, humours, affections and aims; and, further, 
that it was from this latter application of it that not only his 
religion, but many of the most characteristic truths developed in 
his essays were logically and legitimately deduced. 

Let me illustrate the truth of the doctrine that “We each 
make our own world ” by a few examples. We can all see, for 
instance, that it is true when limited to our changing bodily 
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sensations—hunger, thirsty and the other lower appetites and 
* desires—and that to a sea-sick person, for example, or one jaded 
by debauch, all the edibl^ luxuries of the world ^ have for 
the time being no practical existence; and, further, that if the 
sensation continued indefinitely, they never would have any 
existence at all. We see, too, that it is true of our changing 
mental mopds, and that according as our mood is melancholy or 
bright; ank in exact proportion to the intensity of the mood, the 
same landscape, streets or scenes are either iiraped and overhung 
with gloom ^ or gay as if with butterflies a^d flowers. I have 
observed in myself that when the tone of my nervous system has 
been in any way lowered the eerie and ghost-haunted feeling to 
which I am subject will as accurately pick out from passing 
objects or persons every look, appearance, gesture or sound that 
can in any way respond to the predominant feeling, as if it were 
a magnet; all the rest, for the time at least, passing by unheeded 
or unobserved. 

But the truth of the doctrine is most evident when anything 
has occurred to give what is called a “shock” to the mind, 
whether from sudden death or other unexpected calamity. For 
the time being the world to the person affec*ted seems blue and 
diaphanous, and men and women non-existent, or as but ghosts 
or figures walking. And if we reflect how it must be with the 
man on whom in the heyday of youth and worldly .ambition an 
unexpected sentence of death, has fallen, how from that hour his 
whole existence must change for him, how his little world of 
the Exchange, the Senate or the Bar, which he imagined to be 
alone real and solid, must dissipate and fade into a dream. When 
we reflect on this we can see how true it is that the state of a 
man’s mind makes for him his world—the only world, that is 
to say, which, so far as he is concerned, can in any true sense 
be called real. 

The same thing is seen to be true, too, for our fixed moods 
and habits of thought; that is to say, of those fixed feelings or 
combinations of feelings which are our distinguishing personal 
characteristics, or those fixed aims, ideals or ambitions which we 
permanently pursue. The man whose settled conviction is that 
money, after all, is the main thing, and the only object worthy 
of serious pursuit, soon gets to look at his fellow-men as so many 
figures or expressions merely for bankers’ balances, and sees in 
the landscape only better or wor^ investments, better or %Qr8e 
capabilities of fattening pigs and cattle. The habitually pioilS 
man goes through the world distributing the men and women he 
meets into saints and sinners respectively. 

To the man whose habitual delight is the sense of beauty the 
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landscape becomes a panorama of light, and colour, and shade; ^ 
and men and women, of form, and line, and expression; while 
the man of science sees physical laws scribbled over every rock, 
hedge and window-pane. It is the same with those generalisa¬ 
tions, hypotheses or theories which we from time to time embrace 
to account for things, and which we soon either cast aside as 
insulSicient, or weave as permanent threads into our web of kxmw- 
ledge. While they last we go about with them as ^itb a dark 
lanthom illuminating only what falls in their focus, and seeing 
only what they illuminate, until something occurs to set us upon 
a new scent, when the same process is repeated as before. 

Summing up, then, we may say that, according as is our*pre- 
dominant mood, sentiment or habit of thought, whether it be 
fleeting or permanent, so shall be the world we make for our¬ 
selves—the only world which, for the time being at least, can 
be tru^y said to be real or existent to us, all else' passing by un¬ 
heeded or unobserved; the whole being the exact mathematical 
resultant of all our various and complex thoughts, sentiments, 
moods, sensibilities or desires. * 

Now, although all this is so true that it only requires to be 
stated to be accepted, the reason why men have not recognised 
its universal validity is that they are conscious that, amid thqp 
changing moods, the senses—sight, hearing, touch, and the rest— 
remain on the whole fixed and uniform. They see that, whether 
they acre grave or gay, pious or profane, a sovereign alw^ays remains 
a sovereign and not a shilling; tlieir friends still remain of the 
same heighf and feature; the trees and the landscape retain their 
forms and external appearance unchanged. But if they only 
^ reflected for a moment what would happen if their eyes Vere 
to vary from hour to hour from the size of tliose of pigmies or 
Lilliputians to that of the Brobdingnagians, and their sense of 
touch and organs of colour in like manner, then, indeed, would 
they perceive the wwld dancing before their eyes, and shifting 
like the sctoes of a panorama. Then, indeed, would they know 
how true it is that our minds, w*ith their fixed senses but varying 
moods, do in reality create for us the wwld in which we live 
and move. 

But it may still be objected that the laws of Nature do not 
change with our changing moods, and that here at least is some¬ 
thing that is fixed and constant and independent of ourselves; 

. to which I reply that the laws of Nature, as Mr. Spencer him¬ 
self has pointed out, are direct corollaries and deductions from the 
fixity and persistence of force, and that this fixity or persistence 
of force is itself, as he also admits, made by our minds, and gets 
all its fixity from that which is fixed and unchanging in ourselves. 

VOL. CX. K.S. K 
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But another reason, perhaps, why this doctrine that men make 
' their own world is not yet soffioiOntly grasped, even by cultivated 
readers, is that they, like myself, have confounded or identified 
it with the merely metaphysical idetdism of Berkeley and Kant, 
and have not extended its scOpe to mm as a whole, with his com¬ 
plex emotions, ideals, imaginations and desires; that is to say, 
they have regarded it as a metaphysical truth merely and not a 
truth of human nature itself, the consequent being that, when 
they have seen upholders of this merely imllectual idealism as 
muw the slaves of their lower appetites as ^he oldest sots in a 
bmr-room, tliey have been- so staggered by the inconsistency as 
to have lost their way altogether! 

After this somewhat lengthy dissertation I might well pause 
here and proceed to show at once how, from this central truth 

Emerson’s, all the other parts of his philosophy are derived. 
But I,cannot refrain from adding a few remarks illustrative of 
the relation this doctrine bears to current views of philosophy 
tmd religion. The first remark I have to make is that, although 
the truth that “man makCs his own world’’ is an absolute truth 
of human nature, nevertheless, we are still conscious that there 
are limitations to its scope, and that a complete philosophy of 
tilings must take into account another truth equally indisputable, 
viz., that the world or circumstances may in a st*nso^ be said to 
make the man. 

John Beattie Chozier, 


f 


(To be concluded.) 



AFTEB ELBA.‘ 

Journal op an Irish Girl on the Continbnt, 1816. 
February 5th, 

On the 16th January, 1815, my little brother I, my govemeBS 
and my father, embarked in a Danish Galeot in Wh1bh*we had 
procured a passage %om Oporto to Marseilles. After an exciting 
voyage and a tedious (juarantine in the port of Marseilles,'we 
landed on Pebrua^ 5th, and literally jumped int6 a carriage 
which conveyed us to a magnificent hotel in the rue Cannebibre. 

I consider this the thifd era of my little life. 

The curiosity which the first appearance of our Countrymen 
had excited in the South of France, had not yet subsided, and 
the inhabitants of Marseilles were anxious to prove by their 
attention to the English the depth and fervour of that loyalty 
to the Bourbons, which during the revolution had been more 
than doubtful. • 

On Ash Wednesday we removed to some apartments in the 
rue Sainte, which had just been vacated by Lady Craven. We 
had no reason to admire her taste, and we soon determined to 
change our quarters. Our Landlord spoke with such vehemence 
of his devotion and fidelity to the Bourbons, that my Father at 
length •began to suspect him of being either a Bonapartist or a 
Republican in disguise, and upon" enquiry we found that this 
Royaliste en»ag4 had been one of the most active agents of Police 
under Robespierre, one of the most devoted Espions under the 
Ex-Emperor, and was now ready according to his own expresflon, 
•to shed the last drop of his blood for the legitimate Sovereign— 
the Father of his people—Louis XVIII. 

We made a pleasant excursion to the Chateau Vert. We had 
a good view of the Lazaretto, and a very interesting glimpse of 
Masst^na, Prince d’Essling, who was at that time Governor of 
Marseilles, and as we may reasonably suppose from his subsequent 
conduct, he was busily employed in hatching treason at the very 
moment we saw him walking with another gentleman on the 

(l) Clarissa Treat, from whose journals tliose extracts are taken, was the 
daughter of General Sir Nicholas Trent, an Irishman, who spent bis life 
fighting against Napoleon, and after distinguishing himself in Portugal, where 
he the Portuguese levies in the Peninsula War, was made 

Governor of Oporto. Clarista, whose mother was dead, went out at the age 
of eleven, with her Uttie brother, to join him there. At the time this stoiy 
Itegins, Sir Nichdas was taking the children back to England, mid had reached 
Marseilles. Clarissa was now fifteen years old. In later life she wrote this 
account from her ohildish joigmala for her daughter, my mother. 

Mayt mL C. G. Luamo. 
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^ most unfrequented part of Hhe beach, dressed in colored clothes, 
evidently wishing io pass unnoticed and engaged in deep con¬ 
versation. Finding however that our party had recognised him 
as we passed, he took off his hat and tried to look gracious, but 
his grim smile betrayed a very different feeling and several of 
our party predicted what was afterwards verified that Napoleon’s 
old Marshal had not lost sight of his ex-Emperor. 

March 3rd, C 

lily Father had determined to pass througj} Paris on our way 
to England, and on the 3rd March he dispatched great part of 
our baggage to Lyons, but in the course o/ the same day we had 
great reason to regret having done so. I was quietly seated in 
the school room, taking my lesson of Italian from a man who 
as well as I can recollect bad served under Napoleon, when w'e 
heard^ an uproar in the street which attracted every oi^ to the 
windows. At the same moment our Landlady Mrs. Prestaviry 
burst open the doors and screamed into our ears the astuujidimj 
news that Bonaparte had* landed at Antibes from Elba. Oh the 
delicious bustle and excitement of that day to our young and 
thoughtless minds! how little did we think of the widows and 
orphans that w'ere to be—how little did we dream of Waterloo! 
Deliglited to be the bearer of such important news, I ran to 
my Father’s room and told him what we had heard ; in a few 
moments the cries of Vive k Koi —k has Na[X)leon, became so 
deafening that there could be little doubt as to the general tone 
of feeling being favorable to the ]k)urbon8, altbo’ our landlady’s 
ill concealed joy in announcing “L’Eni|>ereur,” convinced us that 
the report we had heard of her being a furious Bonapartist in^ 
disguise was not unfounded. 

Such indeed w'as the loyal enthusiasm of the Marseillais, such 
their eager desire to march against the unwelcome intruder, that 
there was little doubt in public opinion as U> what would have 
been the result if Masstma had taken any measures to intercept 
his movements, but this serviteur devoud to the Bourbons, actually 
allowed twenty four hours to elapse before he dispatched any 
troops for that purpose, and even then it was only in compliance 
wuth the popular cry of : “Nous voulons combattre, nous voulons 
mourir pour notre bon Roi —k bas Napoleon.” 

They besieged the doors and windows of Mass^na’s Hotel, and 
would probably have demolished it, if ,the old Traitor had not 
appeared unarmed and cried out with well affected enthusiasm, 
“Soyez tranquilles mes Enfans—^j’ai pourvu k tout. Vive le Roi. 
Soyons fid&les notre Souverain Idgitimei” Query: in the 
opinion of Mass^na who was the Souverain Ldgitime? 



White flags were seen at every window, the Bourbon <^kade • 
was universally resumed, busts of the King were carried through 
the streets amidst redoubled shouts of Vive le Boi, and the en¬ 
thusiasm of this hot-headed people became so violent, that it 
became unsafe to reside under the roof of our democratic liand- 
lord whose opinions ^were generally known. Accordingly we 
removed to very comfortable apartments in the hcaase of the 
Madame de Gravisom, a lady who like all other French Marchion¬ 
esses “avait tout perdu par la revolution,*’ and who had two little 
daughters about mjhown age. I remember very little concerning 
them, except that I envied them the privilege of dressing in4he 
last Parisian fashion, •and wearing their hair k la Chinoise— 
two steps in the ladder of girlish vanity, which I was most anxious 
to climb, because I flattered myself the next step w* be eman- 
cipation from Miss Sherwood and the Schoolroom. 

We v^re now so comfortably situated that my Father thought 
he might safely leave us under the protection of Madame de G. 
whilst he V|ent to Lyons, to offer his se/vices as a British Officer 
to the Comte d’Artois ; having first consulted Sir Eyre Coote upon 
the propriety of this step he set out for Avignon on the 10 March, 
We spent three days of misery and anxiety during his absence. 
Every hour brought with it some important news. When the 
official report arrived that Grenoble had surrendered, and that 
Napoleon’s march to Paris promised to be rather that of a con¬ 
quering Hero than the stealthy progress of a returning Exile, 
our Countryipen at Marseilles began to think of dispersing and 
dqring the few days my Father was absent a general clearance 
of English faces took place. The Duchess of Devonshire, •Sir 
•Eyre and Ijady Coote, Gen* and Mrs. Fitzgerald were among the 
fugitives and we remained, I believe the only English family. 
Not having heard from my Father we began to anticipate every 
misfortrune which could possibly hap]>en, hut on the eve* of 14 
we had the happiness of seeing him enter the room—a happiness 
not a little increa6e<l by the hustle and excitement of sitting up 
half the night, listening to my Father’s adventures, and making 
preparations for leaving Marseilles the following morning at 
daybreak I 

He fasid reached Avignon (the day on which Napoleon had 
entered Valence and Grenoble) but found it im|x)ssible to proceed 
further, the communication with Lyons being thus interrupted; 
be was in constant danger of being arrested, the Boyalists sus¬ 
pecting him to be a Spy of Napoleon’s and the Bonapartists an 
agent of Louis XVIII. Provence, through which he was travel-, 
ling, had been and was still the focus of all royalist fervor, and the 
English were in the greatest possible disgrace, because they were 
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^ most unjustly suspected of*^ having favored Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba. 

Having entered a small Inn, called La Oalade, for the purpose 
of obtaining a few hours* sleep, my Father found the landlady, 
an elderly woman, seated by the fire, leaning her head on her 
arm, apparently in deep thought; her eagef enquiry was ** Y a-t-il 
des Nopve^les, Monsieur. Vous avez sans doute appris le perte 
de Grenoble? ... Oh Monsieur est Anglay,” she said turning 
round with a look of mingled hatred and contempt. “G’est*& 
vous autres/jue nous devons nos remercimens/le nous avoir vomis 
ce /nonstre.” It was in vain that my Father urged her for her 
own sake to, be more discreet and guarded in her expressions. 
She said “Qu*on fasse de moi ce qu’on voudra—j’ai d<^ja trop dit,” 
but finding that my Father, altho* an Englishman was very loyal 
in his feelings, she told him this little story. 

When Napoleon was on his road to h^lba, he was so*-roughly 
treated by the populace in various parts of Provence that he more 
than once preceded his suite on a very shabby hors^ hoping to 
escape the indignities which always accompanied his (mblic entry. 
In passing thro’ a small Town called Orgon he requested one pf 
his Aide de Camps to take his seat in the carriage and rode on 
to La Calade where be seated himself by the fire, and began a 
conversation with the Landlady w’ho was not more guarded in her 
expressions of hatred to Napoleon than she had been on- this 
occasion to my Father. “.C’tHait im guoiix—urie bcte feroce, 
im despote!’* “Quel mal vous a-t-il done fait?” s.aid Bonajmrte, 
who was by this time inured to French compliment d Venvers. 

• “Cpmment quel mal,” and then she proceeded in a Tirade which 
sounded better in a Landlady’s month, than it would appear ine 
my journal. It was interrupted by the arrival of Bertrand and 
the Suite! 

We had little time for conversation. Miss Sherwood packed 
up all our treasures. My Father bought a. carriage which had be¬ 
longed to Murat. I talked Missish sentiment with my two young 
friends Clemence and Laure, and the whole concern was in 
marching order at daybreak the following morning, when with 
three rope-harnessed Horses, and a pig-tailed postillion, we com¬ 
menced our flight to Nice, from whence via Turin and Milan and 
after crossing the Alps, my Father purxx>sed returning by the 
Rhine to England. On our road to Aix, a most gloomy, ill-built 
Towm, thickly j^opled with the hungry desoendants of noble 
families, we psissed a magnificent Cliateau, the actual residerice 
of Barras, the well known friend and confidant of -Napoleon when 
first he commenced his extraordinary cajreer. The town was in 
a perfect fever of Loyalty; the stre^ets lined with troops and the 
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population all on the Qui vive, in tonsequence of the Duke of ^ 
Angouleme’B expected arrival. We slept at La Gallgni^re, a 
miserable little Inn, and breakfasted on milk and eggs by the 
Kitchen fire. 

March 17th, 

A very interesting day’s journey. My Father 'wa^arixious to 
pass thro’ Frejus (a^own devoted to Napoleon) before the Courier 
who was hourly ejected to bring orders for the detention of 
the- English, coulfj^ arrive. On our road we passe^ three men, 
dressed as Turks, with whom my Father entered into conversa¬ 
tion. One of them jv’as evidently a native of sqme Northern 
Country, he was tall, fair and very like an Englishman. There 
was an air of mystery about them, which convinced my Father 
that they were spies, and as they were met by other Travellers 
in the ^ame spot within a few’ days, there is little doubt that 
such was their profession. 

We re-ached Frtf’jus at 11, and prepared ourselves to undergo 
a strict examination of passports See, in*stead of which we received 
a most fX)Ute visit from the Mayor; and finding that we intended 
crossing L'Esterel Mountain the foliow’ing day he recotnmended 
us the Escort of two gens d’armes. Accordingly we set out with 
our tw'o fierce sunburnt warriors, (one at each w’indow) armed 
jusqu’aux yeux, with swords, blunderbusses, and Mustachios. 
Fr(^jiis* had been the scene of many remarkable events in the life 
of Naixileon. It was from thence that he embarked for Egypt, 
and it was *also the scene of his return from that unsuccessful 
expedition. He again embarked there for Elba, and w’ould Jiave 
• again landed in this memorable spot, if the wind had not proved 
contrary. It was in fact the only Tow’n in Provence which had 
invariably proved its attachment to liim, and he made this remark 
to the Mayor, during his last and least agreeable visit. 

The scenery of the. Esterel is perfect^ and having said this 
much I shall as usual travel through it d grand galop, and arrive 
at Cannes, a small falling Tow n situated at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain : the w hite flag was waving on the Church steeple, and white 
cockades were very numerous, notwithstanding its vicinity to 
Fr^qus. My Father told us that the extensive plain we had now 
entered was the scene of a memorable action between the Em¬ 
perors Otho and Vitellius in w’hkh the former was defeated. 

On a hill to our left we saw the Town of Grasse, thro’ which 
Napoleon had lately {massed, and ^ here he had left bis travelling 
carriage. About four q^’clock we reached the Golfe Juan, one 
of the most interestinjg spots which will ever be mentioned iu 
Modern History. It was here that Napoleon landed with his 
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few faithful followers; we left the Carriage and spent some 
* minutes in walking over the field {Bivouaque) in which his little 
band had spent the first eventful night after their landing—^the 
marks of fires were still visible. Napoleon’s first care had been 
to secure all the post horses and even the postilions of Cannes, 
in order to prevent the news of his arrival, from being too rapidly 
circulated, j^nd our post boy was of the number. He bad spent 
the night in the bivouac with the Soldiers, and was able to point 
out the identical tree under which Napoleon slept, in a sitting 
posture, enveloped only in his Military Clo^. He woke fre¬ 
quently, looked about him, and having ascertained that all was 
safe) slept, or pretended to sleep. The fiejd was*thickly planted 
with Olive Trees, even to the very edge of the sea. 

We observed a small Corvette anchored in the Golfe Juan, and 
met some of its Officers walking on the road. They looked 
anxiougiy into our Carriage as if they expected some one, r.nd my 
Father thought it most ])rol:)able that the Frigate was stationed 
off this Coast to convey intelligence to Murat of Napoleon’s move¬ 
ments. We reached Antibes at 7 and considered ourselves for¬ 
tunate in arriving before the Gates were shut. The only 
recommendation of this ugly ill built Town was its having refused 
admittance to Napoleon when he landed. 

The Commandant of the National Guard called w'hilst we were 
at supper to enquire wdiether we had brought any new’s. 

March 18th. 

A delightful day’s Journey, along the richly cultivated shores 
of the Mediterranean, crossed the wooden bridge on the River 
Var, which separates France from Piedmont and to my great 
delight we found ourselves in Italy. 

On this road we met three beggars. One of them .entered into 
conversation with my Father and by a singular coincidence he 
proved to have been a soldier in the 97th which my Father 
commanded in Egypt, from which regiment he had deserted in 
1800! 

Then to the Hotel de York at Nice, where our carriage was 
suiTounded by a dozen English gentlemen, who eagerly con¬ 
gratulated us upon being alive; a report having been circulated 
and believed, that all the English residents at Marseilles had 
been massacred. 

March 20th. 

On the 20th we started for Turin, haying previously hired as 
a servant, the son of the Chambermaid at the Hotel. This greart 
man had been a Captain of Hussars under Napoleon. But we 
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sent him back to bis Mamma the Cameriera, as soon as we found • 
that he was ihore inclined to lounge on the sofa and to talk 
politics than to answer the bell and wait at table. 

Dined at Grandola, crossed the magnificent pass of Fontanes. 
Slept at the dirty Village of Jeude, and made our arrangements 
for crossing the Mountain : a Vetturino undertook to dimonb^ 
la voiture, and to supply us with Mules and chaises 4 poxteur to 
convey us to Limo^e for the sum of twelve guineas. 

March 2Srd. 

% 

A most dreary and fatiguing Alpine Journey, for which,our 
miserable breakfast of,sour bread and cold tea withput milk, had 
ill prepared us. It was five o'clock in the morning and the Sun 
had not risen when we began to ascend the Mountain. The 
northern side of it was covered with snow, and we were soon 
obliged •to leave the carriage, which was placed upon a sledge. 
My Father mounted his mule, and we took possession of two 
chairs carried on the shoulders of men and Covered with a little 
green awning. We had a pleasant and amusing little journey 
and were very thankful when we found ourselves safely landed 
at a wretched cottage on the top of the Mountain, where we 
received the kindest welcome from a family of Alpine Savages; 
we then resumed our seats in the carriage and had a prosperous 
journey to Tjimone. Dined at Savigliano where we first tasted 
the genuine Italian bread, baked iji the form of a long narrow 
stick of crust, A French Oflioer in summing up his catalogue 
of grievance*s against the Italians, ended by saying '*Mais qua 
voulez-vous d’une nation aussi bete, qui mange son pair^ en 
, baton.’’ Slept at Carmagnola, near Turin, where my Father had 
an interview with an Army Surgeon M. Fumero who had been 
one of his Coimbra Prisoners. I thank God that I have lived 
to see the happy day, when Col : Napier and every other Historian 
of the Peninsula War have borne testimony to his distinguished 
services. 

March 26th. 

But to return to Turin, where we si>ent two days in sight 
seeing. Amongst other curiosities we saw the stuffed skin of a 
poor African slave, who had been during his life the faithful 
attendant of the present King, and now^ occupies a prominent 
place in his Museum ! surrounded by Lions, Tigers and Monsters 
of every description. Whilst w'e were looking over the Palace, 
the folding doors of the gallery in which we stood, were opened 
and II Re was announced, he was a little ugly man, very insig¬ 
nificant in his appearance. In the dining room, we remarked 
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^ a deal Table which would have disgm^d ad Eugliah Hit^ 
The Boyal Bedchamber was in a most l>ourget'iiV-]ihe state of 
confusion, the bed unmade, the watch hanging over the pillow, 
and everything in statu quo as His Majesty had left it a few 
minutes before. 

March 29th, 

Left Turin, with the fixed resolution not toyreturn to the Hotel 
des Trois Rois—^bad accommodations and exorbitant charges. 
The character of Italian Landlords is to be siymned up in those 
well^ known rhymes : 

“ Coll’arte e col inganno—vive un^iezzo I’anno 
Coll'iugazmo e coirarte 
Si vive Taltra parte. 

During our short stay at Milan we occupied apartments at the 
Albergo Reale which our wretched Princess of Wales Iiad just 
quitted. 

We visited the Palace of the late Viceroy Prince Eugene Beau- 
harnais which had been magnificently furnislied under the direc¬ 
tion of Napoleon—every modern decoration bore some allusion 
to the Trophies and Arms of Bonaparte. 

March 31$t, 

Our plans for this day were undecided whether we should make 
the best of our way over tbe Simplon or whether we should 
await the arrival of the Pope, who was retreating before Murat, 
and thus comply with the anxious wishe.s of our Landlord who 
was^very much alarmed for the safety of all those who preferred 
active travelling to long bills. He threatened us alternately with 
avalanches and grand armies, if we were not lost in the snow 
we should infallibly be massacred by the French who were to 
meet us half way on the Mont Simplon but all would not do— 
Lady Waldegrave, Lord Arundel and my Father each determined 
upon braving the dangers of which we heard such exuggeratr-J 
reports and we all left Milan within a few hours of each other. 
We enquired at the Barri&re what Travellers had lately passed 
and were told that Lucien Bonaparte accompanied by a Cardinal 
had that moment left the Town—they travelled incognito—my 
Father thought it probable that Lucien w^as on his road to Paris, 
for the purpose of visiting his brother and that in order to divert 
the attention of the people from himself, he had spread the 
report of the Pope’s arrival, and this proved to be in reality the 
fact. 

Towards eve^ we passed an English soldier, travelling with his 
wife, a pretty little blackeyed Portuguese, who was delighted 



when I spoke to her in h^ native l^gnage. Slept at lovely • 
Village of Sesto Calende on the Lago Maggioie. 

April l$t, " 

We crossed the Ticino in a ferry; our boatman was an en^ 
thusiastic admirer of Napoleon, and when my Father asked hiin 
why a bridge had not been thrown across the river ha said, with 
great emphasis: era stalo possibile, il nostro Imperatore 

Tavrebbe fatto.” 

% • 

April 2nd, ^ 

The road began to» ascend the Simplon very perceptibly at 
Crevola. We could now form some idea of the difficulties which 
must have attended the execution of this Boad to a genius less 
vntcriirltiiig and under a government less despotic than that of 
NapolecJd. In the short space of four years during •which 
thousands of workmen were constantly employed, this magnificent 
road over the Simplon into Switzerland was completed. 

At length w^e reached the little village on the top of Mont 
Simplon and found an inn. Wliilst Father made all his 
arrangements for crossing the mountaiu on the following day, 
my little brother and I were amusing ourselves in the snow, 
hunting for wild flowers; I well remember my delight when Tom 
brough|; me the first specimen I had ever seen of the lovely little 
Soldanelia Alpina. Our dinner at •Simplon is worth recording; 
after vain attempts to demolisli the remains of some venerable 
CQW, w^e feasted on a dish of fritters, so delicate and tempting 
in appearance that they would have graced the Table ol an 
• Alderman. We of course congratulated ourselves upon having 
found such young and tender chickens upon the top of Mont 
Simplon, when suddenly my Father exclaimed “Clara, you have 
been eating frogs.” “Qu'est ce que voiis appelez ce gibier 
he said, turning to the Innkeeper. “ Oh, Monsieur, ce sont de oes 
petites choses qui sautent dans I’Eau, des grenouilles que nous 
appelons cela.” 

We started again at daybreak on the 2nd, with eight horses, 
two having been added by the Landlady in addition to the 
original six, in revenge for niy Father's reluctance to be imposed 
on. Of course we found that four would have answered our 
purpose letter, as it was impossible to manage the eight, and 
one or other horse was constantly falling in the snow. 

On arriving at the Swiss side of the pass, whilst we were 
congratulating ourselves upon the change, another Sledge arrived 
with the French Courier, who was no sooner seated than be 
endeavoured to excite my Father's curiosity and confidence by 
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throwing out some mysterious hints as to the object of his mission 
to Paris. “Ah, Monsieur/* he began, “je connais bien toutes ces 
affaires ]&, yous concevez bien qu*un Courier . . . je pourrais vous 
en conter long 14-dessuB*’ but finding that my Father turned 
rather a deaf ear, he drew his chair nearer and added in a mys¬ 
terious tone “ Je sais que TAngleterre protege rEmpereur.** He 
then detailed all the circumstances, which, 1 believe never existed 
except in his imagination, of the Empress y?aria Louisa having 
visited Napoleon incog, at Elba, when she was supposed by all 
Europe to be drinking the water at Aix en Stt-voie! 

We reached the pretty village of Brigue with thankful hearts, 
and thus ended our passage of Mont Simplon. 

April Ath. 

I must also gallop over our excursion to Geneva from Vevay 
whererwe had taken up our quarters at a comfortable littfe Hotel. 
The disturbed state of France rendered it dangerous to pass 
through that part of the .French Territoi'y which extended to a 
short distance on the banks of the Lake. We therefore embarked 
on the Lake and sent our carriage to meet us beyond the Village. 
It was evident, however, that the coachman was inclined to act 
a treacherous part towards us, by giving notice that we were 
English. A crowed of people assembled on the beach crying 
“Vive I’Empereur.** Two gens d’armes came down to the shore 
and a third followed the carriage. 

At the time we passed thro' Coppet Madame de Stael was 
residing there. My Father now particularly regretted the 
pleasant little partie carrt're wliich he was to have had wdth her 
at M. de Palmella in 1813 when she was prevented by the death* 
of her son from fulfilling the engagement, as it would have 
afforded him an excuse for calling at Coppet, and giving me a 
peep at “the Lioness.** Her son, the Baron Auguste de StaSl, 
T have often met in after years at the Palmellas. 

April 25th. 

Spent the evening at the Trois Rois at Basle, our delightful 
rooms looking out uj)on the Rhine. Saw the tombs of Erasmus 
and of Rodolphe de Hapsbourg. Many of the Houses, instead 
of being numbered, are distinguished by different signs such as 
“la CouTomie *’ “ie Faucon*' etc; it is well known that the public 
clocks of Basle were once advanced by one hour in order to save 
the Town from the effects of a conspiracy; they have remained 
unaltered. 

We now entered the Black Forest which I had pictured to 
myself the resort of all the Ghosts, Hobgoblins and Secret In- 
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quiBitors of GermaDy, whereas its inhabitants are^ very simple # 
and primitive race of peasants^ and its soeriety, as far as its 
outskirts are concerned, anything but romantic. Slept at Frey- 
bourg, a deserted and melancholy looking Town with grass-covered 
streets. 

April 2Bth. « . 

Passed thro* Et1i|igen where the unfortunate young Duke of 
Enghien was arrested by the orders of Napoleon, and from whence 
he was taken to Paris, to be murdered in cold blood ! • My Father 
had been acquainted with him in his early youth. • 

Carlsruhe looks dull*and formal like its noble and 32 quartered 
Inhabitants. Twenty years before my Father had dined at the 
Court of the late Grand Duke, in company with his daughter, 
the late Empress of Russia, wlio w’as then about eleven years of 
age andT according to the rules, of German Etiquette, took pre¬ 
cedence of her Mother, the latter, a second wife, being married 
d main gauche, not having proved her 32 quarters of noble 
ancestry. 

April 30th. 

On May 1st we commenced our journey along the banks of 
the Rhine. We found S. Goar crowded wuth Prussian troops. 
The officer who commanded them introduced himself to my 
Father and in the kindest manner offered us the use of his 
apartments at the Inn. 

May 2nd. * 

Breakfasted at Coblentz. How' changed since my Father had 
last visited it in *91, when it was the rendezvous of all the young 
and chivalrous French emigrants collected around Douis XVIII. 
and his brother. Amongst other changes, the Elector’s palace 
where Monsieur held his Court, was now used as a stable. 

May 6th. 

As we approached Lifege we observed signs and tokens of War. 
Prussian i^roops stationed at equal distances and other appear¬ 
ances of Military Discipline reminded us that this day had 
been fixed by Marshal Bliicher for the execution of the ring¬ 
leaders of a rebellion in a Saxon Regiment. Sir Henry Hardinge 
called upon my Father—ke was then employed under Blucher. 
Several waggons laden with Saxon Prisoners passed ,us on our 
way to S. Tron; nothing could exceed the hatred which seemed 
to eaist between the prisonere and their guards^ 
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4 ^ May 7th. 

Oq oar.arriW at Brussels, we found the City in a deUghtfnl 
state of bustle and animation. If I could hare fweseen bow 
Boon many of the gallant soldiers we met at Brussels would be 
called into action, and how few comparatively would survive the 
day of Waterloo, I hope X might have felt differently as I gazed 
on the animated and brilliant scene. Every Hotel was so crowded 
that we were obliged to engage a private j^todging in the rue 
de Huxun, where my Father was soon visited by his large military 
acquaintance—Sir James Lyon, Sir James CulletoA were of the 
number. Our Spanish guest, General Alava, now ambassador 
to the Netherlands, invited us to dinner but my Father declined. 
We spent our evenings chiefly in the Park which was indeed a 
gay and brilliant scene. Many a }'oung hero was there, full of 
joyful anticipations of glory, never to be realised for him on earth. 

May l3th. 

We left Brussels for Oslend. The road lined with Troops 
and crowded with artillery waggons. 

May IGth. 

We embarked at Ostend with onr friends General and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald. The last words we heard on the shore were those 
of a poor Highland soldier who had assisted in pushing off the 
vessel: “May God bless ye ladies and speetl ye safe to dear auld 
England,” said the poor fellow, whose heart was at that moment 
fixed on the remembrance of that Home he was perhaps never 
permitted to revisit! 

May nth. 

At two o’clock the following day we landed in England. To 
me it was a Strange Country, for 1 had left it as a mere child 
and I now returned after an absence of nearly four years, with 
foreign prejudices, foreign manners, but, I thank God, not quite 
a foreign heart. 


Clarissa Tbamt. 



THE UPPER SILESIAN QUESTION. 

The immediate causes of the rising in Upper Silesia seem to have 
been partly political and partly economic. Under the Annex to 
Article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles the result of i^e plebiscite 
was to be determmed by communes according to the majority 
of votes in each immune. It is evident that the decision of 
the Supreme Coi^pcil was not to follow automatically upon the 
figures, for the Commission were to recommend what the frcmtier 
line should be, haviqg regard not only to the wishes of the in¬ 
habitants as shown by the vote, but also to the geographical and 
economic conditions of the area, a direction which foreshadowed 
the possibility of such diversity of voting as to make a single 
frontier line impossible, or else so to complicate the que'jtion of 
the coalfields as to split up an economic w’hole into inconvenient 
or unworkable parts. 

On the economic side the workers Appear to have taken alarm 
at a report from Kattowitz that the industrialists intended, if the 
district were assigned to Poland, to blow up the mines and to 
lay the blame on the Poles. While they were still excited a 
further rumour was circulated by the Polish Commissariat at 
Beuthen that, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
High “Commission, all the plebiscite area would go to Germany 
with the exception of the two districts of Pless and Rybnik and 
part of the* district of Kattowitz. A general strike was imme¬ 
diately organised as a protest. In a large number of mines and 
works a strike was actually begun, when M. Korfanty published 
his Note to the Inter-Allied Commission at Oppeln. He com¬ 
plained that the Inter-Allied Commission had treated the Polish 
population as an unimportant adjunct to the coalfield and ae an 
object of international barter. The will of the people as declared 
by the plebiscite had counted for nothing, and the decision had 
been taken in flagrant disregard of the voting. The influence of 
the political leaders with the masses had vanished. This Note 
wars so timed as to coincide with the anniversary of the grant of 
the Polish Constitution on May 3rd: clearly it was intended that 
it should reach the people at a moment of abnormal excitement. 
Less things than this have started a conflagration. It was just 
three oe^ituries ago that Martinitz and Slavata fell from a window 
in Prague and thereby devastated Central Europe for thirty years. 
A chance shot by an irresponsible youth was the ostensible cause 
of the most colossal war in history. 

The situation quickly developed. By May 8rd the Polish 
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insurgentB had seized the districts of Pless, Bybnik« Benthen, 
' Kattowitz and Tarnowitz, and, though prompt action was taken 
by tho Italian Commander, General de Marinis, resulting in the 
recovery by the Allies of the towns of Beuthen and Kattowitz, 
by the 5th all industry was at a standstill, the railways and postal 
service had ceased to work, and no newspapers were published. 
M. Korfant^ was supreme, and the Allied Powers, who had some 
10,000 troops, backed by tanks and artillery to deal with the 
irregular army of the insurgents, seemed to be powerless. There 
has been much criticism of French inaction ; an impression arose 
that the French, from the highest to the lowest, viewed the whole 
affaiif with 83 TOpathy, and stood aside and looked on when a firm 
stand and stern measures might have ended the riots. M. Briand 
has energetically denied this. He claims that France had done, 
and was doing, all that was require<l of her with tlie limited forces 
at her .disposal. It is difiicult to decide the point whil^ public 
opinion is still excited, for much would depend upon the extent 
of the action thought necessary, and also uix)n the |X)litical and 
military considerations which must influence a decision to act 
strongly with possibly inadequate troops. The subsequent 
despatch of British troops has materially strengthened the hands 
of the French, though the Germans, in consequence apparently 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s .speech of May 14th, seem to have indulged 
fantastic ho|>es of ranging the British on their side against Ihe 
French and the Poles, and so driving a wedge into the Entente 
which must eventually shatter it. 

By May 9th the insurgents were firmly establishe<l. They 
controlled the coal supply and the railway.«^; they cut off Katto- 
w'ifz'and also isolated the towns of Beuthen, Tarnowitz, Gleiwitz, 
Konigshiitte and Hindenburg. On Friday the 6th they had 
attacked and captured Gross-Strehlitz, and cut the railway be¬ 
tween Oppeln and Kandrzin. The German attitude had up to 
this time been on the w’hole comxit. In spite of the encourage¬ 
ment they had received from Polish hostility to Great Britain 
and Italy, and of the resentment which they no doubt felt at 
what they considered to be P’rench partiality, they had kept their 
people in hand, except for an incident at Kreuzburg in the north ; 
they were apparently waiting upon events, hoping that the Allies 
would leave them eventually to settle acccunts with the Poles, 
and studiously anxious not to compromise their position as the 
aggrieved x)arty. Quite early in the rising, however, there was 
some stiff fighting on the Oder, especially around the railway 
junction of Kandrzin. which was finally captured by the Polish 
insurgents on the 10th. German feeling was evidently running 
high, and although there was a lull between the 12th and the 
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16th, German ciirilian forces, notably the Orgesch, were gathering 
at Bosenberg in the north and at Batibor in the sooth. This 
concentration proceeded quietly until the 21st, when the Germans 
took the offensive from Krappitz, some twenty-hve miles south¬ 
west of Gross-Strehlitz, and drove back the Poles about five miles. 
The German danger, in fact, was grow^. While the insurgents 
held the industrial area so firmly that practically nothing could 
be done without their permission, the Germans wei% mlasters in 
the north and weV, and German landowners raised battalions 
in defence of their own estates. Further German successes -took 
place on the 22n2l, when they attacked in the south to secure 
the Oder bridges. Many Polish prisoners were taken, as well as 
arms and ammunitioJi, and Polish civilians wereT in full flight 
along the roads. 

The situation was rapidly drifting into civil war. On May 
24th tljjB Poles began to destroy Bo.<enberg systematically, blew 
up the railway station and the main railway bridge, and prepared 
all the principal buildings for similar destruction. Fighting 
became daily more general and more savage, but after May 26th 
things slowed down, partly, perhaps, owing to the arrival of 
British troops, partly from the fear of the German capitalist 
that irreparable injury would be done to the mines, but chiefly 
because of the strong representations of France in Berlin that 
the Upper Silesian frontier must be closed and the " Free Corps 
in process of formation on German R>il dissolved under threat 
that any breach of the Treaty w6uld be followed automatically 
by occupation of the Ruhr. The German Government accepted 
these demands, and by all accounts have faithfully observed their 
obligations. The situation has therefore developed, for the 
present, into a kind of sullen armed truce, with the north and 
west actually or jx>tentially in German hands ; the sector within 
the Korfantv line (which runs along the line of the Oder to a 
point below Krappitz and then turns to the north-east to mdbt 
the Polish frontier) is controlled by the insurgents, and the Inter- 
Allied C/ommission is apparently waiting for the arrival of more 
troops and for the psychologic moment to exert more effective 
pressure. Germans and Poles are ready to fly at each otlier*s 
throats; as a Polish miner has put it: “Ten wars could not have 
been worse for Upper Silesia than this one plebiscite,'*^ 

The pUhisciie took place on Sunday, March 20th. The area 

(1) Sixkoe th« above went to piess the sitimiion has changed somewhat for the 
better. The huiurgent. troops,on both sides have been separated and have 
officially evacuated the country. But the feeling of bitteraeee has In no way 
abated. As late as July 8th we are told that. In part at least of the industrial 
area, the Poles ** are very much cocks of the walk.** Though the facts are 
altered, the general statemonta of the text remain substantially true. 
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affected is a email ccHmer in the sauth-eaat of Silesia, some sixty 
* miles across by ninety long. The Vistula runs along a portion 
of its eastern border, and the Oder, passing through Batibor and 
Oppeln, cuts it into two parts, roughly in proportion of four or 
five to one, the smaller part lying to the west. The southern 
boundary does not coincide with the old Austrian boimdary, a 
ccmsiderabie strip, including Teschen, having been added to the 
new State of Czecho-Slovakia. There wer^ in all seventeen 
communes, of which four—Kattowitz, Beirchen, Batibor and 
Oppfeln—were divided into town and niral districts. In Pless and 
Bybnik, situated in the south of the area, tbe^ Polish majority 
was •incontestable, amounting to 74 and per cent., according 
to the published figures. Tarnowitz showed 63 per cent, in 
favour of Poland, but Beuthen, which lies just s^th of it^ 
returned a German majority of 74 ixr cent, for the town and a 
Polish majority of 59 per cent, for the rural area, and K(Tiiigshutte, 
south-east of Beuthen, gave the (Jernmns 74 |)er cent, of the votes. 
All the area to the w^est of the Oder, and all the north as far down 
as Gross-Strehlitz. vote<l •German. The discontent has arisen 
in a small area where (he voting has been so interljiced as to 
make it impossible to demarcate a. frontier, and this area is the 
richest part of the province. The following table shows more 
clearly how the voting went:— 


Gekman. 


PoMKH. 


Beuthen-to^'n, 

Gleiwitz, 

Ednigshutie, 

K Btto wi tz-to wn. 


Tishi, 

Taroowitz, 

Bouthen-niral, 

Kattowii/.-niral. 


The total return.-? for the province gave the Germans 716,400 
and the Poles 471,400 votes, hut the niimhers in the disputed 
areas, taken as a whole, were more nearly equal. Gross-Strehlitz 
w^is practically equally divided. In these circumstances the pro¬ 
posal of the British and Italian Commissioners was to take town 
and rural areas together and U) decide in favour of that natiqn 
which showed a majority as a whole. This wuh a rough-and- 
ready method which did not commend itself to the French. They 
took their stand upon the letter of the Versailles Treaty, which 
laid down that the voting should be commune by commune. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the idea rapidly gained ground, 
though, as it would appear, quite without any justification, that, 
in consequence, of the voting in the area as a whole, the entire 
district would be awarded to Germany. The Poles were con¬ 
fident that they would receive the slice of territory comprising 
the nine south-eastern cornmnnes^-Oross-Strehlitz, Tost, Tar- 
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Qowitz, Beuthen, KdnigBhiitte, Gleiwitz/ Sattowitz/Bybnik and 
Ploss—^in spite of. the fact that there were large C^ennan majori-* 
ties in Kdhigehiitte and Gieiwitz and in the town areas of Kat- 
towitz and Beuthen. This scheme, while abandoning the north 
and the district west of the Oder to Germany, secnfed for Poland 
the important mining districts of Beuthen, Gieiwitz and Katto- 
witz. The Polish case was strengthened because it appears that, 
while the Poles represented the majority of labour* and the in¬ 
digenous element m the country, a considerable portion of the 
German vote consisted of shopkeepers, skilled artisans, and wbat 
are called “out-voters,” that is to say, those who, though coming 
within the strict letter of the Treaty, have long ago severed •their 
connection with the country of their birth and have been brought 
in for the special purpose of the vote. 

The obje 9 tion to the plebiscite as a means of ascertaining the 
wishes^of a people are obvious. They have been succinctly set 
out by Prof. Earnsay Muir as follows :— 

Even whoro the mr tlKxl of the pUbii^site c^nild freely applied it 
MowUi only havo salUfactory results among peoples in whom the national 
spirit was already su strong that no plcbhcite would be necessary to 
discover their desires. Among peoples in whom the national spirit was 
not yet strongly developed or in regions on the margin of two nationaUties 
whose, sympathies were drawn in diverse directions, its results must be 
unsatisfactory because such pf^oples are commonly backward aiwl dis* 
organised, and <vft<'n incapable of understanding the question put to them. 
In the second place it is impossible to secure that all illicit influence should 
be banished from the conduct of such a vote; and the real decision would 
often rest irf tlio hands of whoever had the pow'er to determine the limits 
•w'ithin which the voting was conducted and the form in which the question 
was put. And finally among people whose natural affinities are not ^Iready 
plainly manifest, a vote given by one generation could give no assurance 
that a diflforont spirit would not grow up in the next generation.” * 

It was precisely on these main points that a divergence of view 
began to api>C’ar among the Allies. The British plan of counting 
heads and awarding the district to an absolute majority was met 
by the objection that the real national spirit had declared itself 
to be Polish, or, in the alternative, that a [XH^ple on the margin 
of two nationalities had been unduly influenced either by a species 
of terrorism or by other illicit means. Thus in a letter to the 
Timc» from the Ligue Oiviqiie it is argued that the total results 
in the mining area towns and sectors together showed a propor¬ 
tion of only 53*5 in favour of Germany against the Polish 46*6, 
and that, whereas in Kreuzburg and Rosenberg only 17‘3 per 
cent, of the votes went to Poland, for the Beichstag elections 
the Polish candidate polled 36*2 per cent, of the total vote, show- 

(1) J/ctfibnofum and^ 
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ing that pressure had been applied by the better educated German 
^ to the more ignorant Pole. It is therefore urged that mere 
counting of heads will not suffice; the returns must be corrected, 
so as to show results in conformity with the national sentiment, 
and the final results must be so adjusted as to leave an organic 
whole, for it is impossible to allot to Germany towns surrounded 
by a Polish agricultural district or to Poland districts the heart 
of which *18 a German town. This appears to the French view. 
Both sides in the controversy agree to regard She German theory 
of ttfking the whole count en bloc throughout, the plebiscite as 
untenable. The British theory takes the disputed area commune 
by cdmmune, but combines together the to,WD and rural area for 
the purpose of*a modus viveyidi: the result is to give to Germany 
by absolute majority Beuthcn, Konigshiitte, Gleiwitz and Katto- 
witz, with the exception of such part as can be iryjliided geo¬ 
graphically with Pless and B 3 i)nik. The French, by a ‘similar 
processVf reasoning, take the communes singly, and, since the 
towns cannot be created separate enclaves, argiae that economic 
and geographical condition.^ must operate in favour of the Poles. 
Gross-Strehlitz, which is on tlie fringe of the disputed area and 
where the voting was nearly equal, may he disreg«arded. 

In his famous speech in the House of Commons,Mr. Lloyd 
George appealed to history. “Silesia/’ he said, “has not been 
Polish for hundreds of years—600 years/* and again : “Are w'c 
to say to Germany , you are not to be allowed to defend 
yourselves in a province which has been yours for 2(X) years anri 
which certainly has not been Polish for 600 years?” * This view 
of history was challenged both by i\T. Briand, wlio relied on the 
Gemfhn maps of 1914 to show that Silesia was, if anything, 
ethnologically Polish rather than German, by the signatories to 
the letter of the Ligiie Civique who argued, again from German 
maps, that the Polish fopulation formed 85 per cent, of the 
whole over almost the whole extent, and also that the mining 
districts in particular returned two Polish Nationalists to the 
Reichstag, and by the Polish Government, who quoted the 
Encyclopcedia BritanrUca and denied the statement that the 
Polish population had he^n largely reinforced by immigration to 
the mining districts. “Three-fourths of the inhabitants and terri¬ 
tory are German,” says the article in question, speaking, of course, 
of the whole province, “but to the east of the Oder the Poles, 
more than one million in number, form the bulk of the popula* 
tion.” Mr. Lloyd Gecn-ge was apparenfly referring not to cthiu> 
graphy, but to political possession, for Silesia was divided from 
Poland in 1201. The effect was to encourage German colonists 
so tha£ in the course of the several immigrations “the whole of 
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Silesia was covered by German settlements,” and “by the end^ 
of the thirteenth century Silesia had become virtually a German 
land.” ‘ Carlyle fixes a.d. 1327 as the date when Silesia became 
“a bit of the kingdom of Bohemia indissolubly hooked to Ger¬ 
many ; and its progress in the arts and composures under wise 
Piasts with immigrating Germans we guess to have become 
doubly rapid.” l^o doubt Carlyle is^biased in favoipr Prussia 
and his hero Frederick, but independent evidence ascribes the 
rise of Silesian pmsperity to German industry. The Peace of 
Hubertsburg hna^ly annexed Silesia to the Prussia dominions 
in 1763, and it lias remained Prussian down to the period oj tlie 
Great War. • 

In this limited sense, therefore, of political possession Mr. 
Lloyd George was right, except that Silesia has actually been 
Prussian for 150 and not for 20U years; be might have gone 
furtheifarid pointed to the pros[}erity due to German immigration. 
But of what use, after all, is it to appeal to history? If Mr. 
Lloyd George desires a law of limitation to the title of races, 
M. Briand may retort with Macaulay that, if antiquated claims 
are to be set up against recent Treaties, the world can never be 
at iieace for a day. It is equally irrelevant to argue that an over¬ 
whelming |)opulation has come to Silesia for the purpose of 
working in the mines or otherwise in comparatively recent times. 
This jnay indeed be true, tliough it has been denied, and we learn 
from Carlyle that in quite early times the dountry became Polish, 
“which thji eastern rim of it still es.sentially is.” All this is, 
Jiowever, groping vainly after a formula to express the national 
spirit—a metlioil by which to correct the results of the voting. 
So long as the Poles comply with the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles which lay down the conditions of the franchise, so 
long is it a matter of no moment whether they have settled in 
the land recently or for centuries past. The same may be said 
of the Gennans, but with this difference, that, according to the 
French reading of the situation, many of the Germans do not live 
in the country, have no personal interest in it. and are entitled 
to vote only by the accident of birth. And when all is said apd 
done the crucial j>oint remains. Who is to have the really 
valuable part of Upi>er Silesia? lu the south-east, around 
Beuthen, there are valuable coal measures; and there are also 
extraordinarily rich deix>sits of zinc in the same neighbourhood. 
The coal of Waldenburg and the inui of Oppeln do not equal 
these minerals in the south-east, which are linked up with con¬ 
necting manufacturing industries at Tarnowitz and round about 
Beuthen, ICrmigr-hrilie and Gleiwdtz. and for tbe most part appear 
to be in the hands of Germans and to be financed by German 
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Vilna was too recent to inspire confidence. The taunts that the 
^ Poles w'ho fought with Bussia were driven like cattle,” and 
that those who fought against us were fighting against their own 
national freedom, were unworthy, though it was obvious that they 
were deliberate, with the intention of impressing the Poles. 
Impress them they did; it was little wonder that Poland was 
boiling witl^ indignation, though even then the Government does 
not seem to have fully realised the gravity of the situation 
established by the impetuous action of M. Korfanty and their 
own flaccid^ apathy. They were, however,., roused to more 
vigorous action and the frontier was closed. France meanwhile 
had taken alarm; the speech of May 14tb, was too sarcastically 
hostile to Poland and too obviously favourable to Germany. Yet 
the so-called “invitation ” to the Germans to restore order by the 
use of her own regular troops was, in fact, an alternative to the 
restori^tion of order by the Allies, It seems to have be^n a veiled 
hint to France that the Government of this country was not 
satisfied with the conduct of operations in Silesia, that more 
could be done than was being done, and that if, plainly, the 
Allies could not or would not move, and move vigorou.sly, other 
means must, in fairness to Geriiiany, be found for enforcing 
respect to the Treaty. It was. of course, this antipathy lo I'oland, 
and this reference to Gcnnari interference, which cau.sed so much 
resentment in France. At tlie moment it was natural, and M. 
Briand's plea for time to give .room for a calmer judgment, when 
the tem|K>rary excitement had <;<;K>led and nun were able to 
disentangle realities from mere accessories, was wise and states- 
maiyike. 

For, after all, France and England are at one ufon funda¬ 
mentals. Both they, as well as Germany and Poland, are anxious 
to respect the Treaty of Versailles and to that justice is 
done. ^Neither France nor England can accept the fait accompli ; 
both are agreed, and the agreement is shared both at Borne and 
at Washington, that M. Korfanty and his insurgents must be 
suppressed; they represent no Government but their own self- 
made one. The British plan, supported by Italy, is to baud over 
at once to Poland those communes which are o\(Twhilfiiiiigly 
Polish and to Germany those which have equally unmistakably 
declared for Germany. Tlie French, however, consider that the 
suppre3.sion of disorder is their first task. Although the former 
has the merit of confining police work to the disturbed area and 
thereby facilitating the concentration of troops, the French 
scheme would apjxjar in theory to be sounder, since it goes 
straight to the root of the matter and enables the outstanding 
questions to be settled in a calmer atmosphere. It is, however, 
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a matter for military experts, but there should be no great 
difficulty in adjusting the points of view. 

And when it is clearly understood that M. Korfanty and his 
men stand outside the pale, that they must be treated as rebels 
tmd not as patriots, since they have been repudiated by their 
own Government; that they can expect no sympathy, and that 
they incur hostility only as rebels and not as Poles^when, m 
short, the uprising k disentangled from international politics and 
treated as an isolated incident, a great step forward will have 
been made. Tberp has already been too long a delay in the 
settlement of the question, and men’s minds have become excited 
by speculating on resjjlts; there has been too long a delay in 
d<viding on the measures neces.wy for the attainment of peace, 
a long and almost fatal delay in despatching the Commission’s 
report to the Supreme Council. A solution can and must be 
found, and that soon; surely, if the Entente Powers recpgnise 
frankly that all are at one in working for justice and f^ play 
both to Germans and to Poles, an cxi'hange of views will lead 
to the conviction that nO one has fhe monopoly of abstract 
justice, and that each can yield to the other without sacrifice 
of conscience or dignity, whether the solution be found in com- 
pnHnise, in internationalisation, or in Silesian independence. 
Above all, let it be recognised that all the mines in Silesia, and 
all the Poles and German.s.in that distracted province, cannot 
suffice to put in jeopardy our friend^ihip with France and with it 
the peace of Europe. 

Stanley Rice. 



THE PALESTINE GOVEENMENT,* 

After about ten months of administration under Sir Hubert 
Samuel, who was specifically sent by the British Government to 
the country in order to realise the policy of the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion, Palestine finds itself in the throes of a political crisis 6f 
undisputed seriousness. Before, however, ary discussion of the 
immediate situation, it becomes relevant fo cast a brief look 
backwards over general Palestinian history since the appointment 
of Sir Herbert Samuel. 

As was pointed out by the writer last y^ar, in an article in the 
September number of the Fortnightly Review, the High Com¬ 
missioner had been left an awkward heritage by his predecessors, 
the late Military Administration, who, by means of an intensive 
and q;aasi-ofl5cial supix>rt of the Arab movement, conscKmtiousIy 
endeavoured to exclude the Zionists from Palestine and the French 
from Syria. The problem of persomel was thus of paramount 
importance. Two or three of the most able and dangerous anti- 
Zionist officials w’ere, it is true, duly dismissed, but the Palestinian 
Government still remained saddled with a numlxT of officials 
more or less covertly hostile to the policy of His Maje^sty’s Govern¬ 
ment. The natural kindness and delicacy of the High Com¬ 
missioner stood him in bad .stead, and be refrained from getting 
rid not merely of these definite enemies, but of the not incon¬ 
siderable body of “dead’* and inooni|>etent officials who encum¬ 
bered the staff. Some of the new apjxwntments were also 
huiporous. Araf el Axaf, the agitator who IukI been accused of 
inciting Arabs to the April riots of 1910, had duly “jumped” 
his bail, and been convicted by default, was now appropriately 
revs^arded wdth a post in the Governorship of Jenin and the return 
of the estreated bail. 

The Political Department of the Secretariat again was assigned 
to a man who wra.s definitely antjigonistic to the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion. On the other hand, those British officials who during the 
late Military Administration htwl at great p<?rsona.I risk exhibited 
loyalty to the policy of the Balfour Declaration, were relegated 
to comparatively obscure and minor positions. There also de¬ 
veloped a tendency to exclude from office all Eiiroptsans (whether 
Jewish or Christian), simply qua Eurofieans, whatever might be 
their intrinsic qualifications. 

So far, moreover, as public security was coiKcrned, no serious 
attempt was made to reform the police. Even during the late 

(l) Thia article m written from the standpoint of tlio Ziotiiet Organiaation.-— 
Ed. FOBTSpQHTLY RjBVlKW. 
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Administration the police had given concrete proof, not merely 
of its uselessness, but of the positive danger which it constituted 
to public security. In June, 1919, for instance, there appears 
to have been some friction between the Haifa Police md the 
Egyptian Army. Consequently, one fine morning the bulk of 
the Arab police arose with rifles through the town, and the writer 
personally had the duty of prosecuting to conviction t]jie Christian 
Arab officer, Nascri^and two of his men, for supervising or accom^ 
plishing the horaiciae of a couple of inoffensive Egyptian Labour 
Corps sanitary mep. 

During the Jerusalem riots of last year, moreover, a high British 
oflicial described the s^titudo of thcr Arab |x>Uce as One of passive 
resistance, while they ma<le a temporary attempt at mutiny on 
their being very sensibly disanncil. The one remedy was to give 
the police such a stiffening of either Europe^ans or of Palestinian 
Jews a* to ensure, at any rate, some reasonal)le prospect that 
the Arab personnel would not turn traitor to the Government in 
the event of a race riot or a general fKjlitical crisis. 

In the Intelligenoe Service, again, nearly all the non-European 
key |X>sitions were tilled by Arabs. Wit hot it any individual 
reference, the suggestion is yet mad«^ that, so far as detecting 
anti-Government agitation and anti-Government conspiracy w^as 
concerned, it was ridiculous to cx}x^ct from such persons as much 
zeal, gusto and elTiciency as wouhl have been found among 
Palestinian-.Tewisli or Euro|x^an personnel. 

Nevertheless, matters progressed nu>dera.tely well until the 
spring. Immigration started (ui a rcasonaldy large scale, it being 
calcuhited tViat about ten thoiisaiul immigrants had arrived and 
been more or less absorbed in the economic life of the country. 
The immigrants were, sfXNaking l>n)adly, young men or women 
t>f gocnl physical’and intellectual calibre, students of the gym¬ 
nasium^ the university, pref>ared to <lo the gro.ssest manual ialx>ur 
in order to assist in the building up of the new Palestine. Moat 
of them were, refugees from Doishevisin. and had come to Pales¬ 
tine to realise' in freedom that national Zionist ideal to which 
IWshevism was the sworn enemy. Consequently, though no 
doubt for the most part and modern in their political 

views, their attitude to I^'il.shevism \>as uncompromisingly and 
fanatically hostile. Etonomically, however, things moved but 
slowly. A cer^in number of new enteqmses were started, but 
Palestine, too, felt the repercussi<ui of the world-wide financial 
chaos and depression. 8f)eaking generally, napreover, Jewish and 
Arab relarions tended to improve. Jews and Arabs began to sit 
together as directors on the hoards of mmpanies financed both 
by Jewish and by Arab capital. The High Commissioner's per- 
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Bonai policy of tact, diplomacy and consideration made the most 
favourable impression on the Arabs, and as a symbol of the new 
rapprochsTnent the High (Commissioner’s son was made an 
honorary Sheikh of the Beer-Sheba Bedouins on the occasion of 
his marriage. 

With the spring arrived the season for religious festivals and 
political agnation and disorder. 

The Haifa Congress of the Anti-GovernmenJ Society, known as 
the Moslem-Christian Society, was duly anowed to meet. It 
pas^d resolutions hostile to the Government and the Zionist 
policy of Great Britain, submitted them to Mr. Churchill, and 
was amiably but decisively snubbed. 

At the same time there develo[)ecl an intensive anti-Government 
agitation on the part of the efTendis. The ex-official, Costaki. 
whose sudden resignation was inime<liately aocepte<i by the 
Government, became interested in a new anti-Government paper 
^ in Jaffa, together with Isa-e!-Isa. Saleh-el-Hnsseini, the editor 
of Al-Akssa, was duly convicted and sentenced for publishing 
anti-Jewish libels, and the stale collections known as the “Pro¬ 
tocols of the Elders of Zion “ appeared in one of the Arab con¬ 
temporaries of the Mornhifi Post. Intrigues also flourished 
beneath the surftK*e, and much Arab money for jKditical purfwses 
flowed into the country from Beirut. 

For a time, however, all was quiet. SjXH’ial mcas\ires of pre¬ 
caution w^ere taken in Jerusalem, and the festival of Nehi-Mussa 
(the prophet Moses) passed off quietly and su<*cessfijliy. the High 
Commissioner himself being a guest at the proceedings. 

In Jaffa and Judea, however, there suddenly broke out what 
can hnly be described as a very real attempt a! rebellion against 
the Government. It started in Jaffa, probably prematurely. 
The circumstances were as follows : — 

On May Day there wa.s announced to take ydace in Tel-Aviv 
(the northern suburb of Jaffa? an ordiiuiry liabour demonstration, 
duly authorised by tin* Governor, and it was well known that a 
small body of Communi.sts also proposed to hold a demon.stration. 
Nevertheless, on May Day the British Commandant of Police. 
Mr. Wainwright, was away from Jaffa on fiersonal and private 
leave, having handed over the command of the force to the Arab 
AsBistant Commandant. Bifles, moreover, and ammunition were 
issued to the jxdice, a dangerous, not to say fatal, proceeding in 
the absence of the moBt efficient British control. 

Both the officially organised Labour demonstration and un¬ 
authorised and illegal Communist demonstration passed off 
innocuously, aywirt from on© or two minor brushes b^weeii the 
Communist demonstration and the Jews. The Communists were 
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then shepherded down to the central part of the town and dis¬ 
persed. Shortly afterwards the Arabs, who had apparently 
already begun^o arm themselves, started to murder/wound, and 
loot the Jews under the official protection and assistance of a 
substantial number of the Arab police of Jaffa. In many cases 
the Arab police, not content with observing a benevolent neu¬ 
trality, themselves shot at Jews, themselves led the ^ob against 
the Jews, or themselves actually participated in breaking open 
the Jewish shops. \)n the first day of the riots alone about 
twenty-five Jews' ^'ere killed in Jaffa, while many Jewish sHops 
were looted to the tune of about L.50,000. The most tragic and 
dramatic feature of tj^e whole business was the attack on the 
Immigration Depot, situated in the southern part, or Arab quarter, 
of the town. A mob of Arabs began to attack this building with 
stones and sticks, but were successfully kept at bay by the immi¬ 
grants until reinforcements for the attackers were supplied by 
certain Arab policemen well equipped with rifles, bombs and 
ammunition. The doors were broken open by the police, and 
under their official lemlership the mob burst into the building, 
and, together with the f>oli<;e, looted the depot and murdered 
about thirteen of the iiniuigrunts, including one woman, with 
sticks, rifles, knives, bombs, etc., to say nothing of the numerous 
other casualties, while, as a special refinement of barbarism, the 
[>olice actually fired at women who were attending the wounded. 

At the time of writing, -\dib Kayal, No. 500 of the Jaffa police 
force, and a member of a distinguislied Arab family, is being tried 
before a Special Court on a charge of being a member of a gang 
of armed ruffians, attempted ra|)e, complicity in murder, and other 
cliarge.-i. If no more accused among the Arab police are broTight 
to trial in connection with this really very special atrocity, the 
reason is to be found, in the facts that the personnel of the in- 
vi-.sti^'ating authorities were inadequate to deal with the situation, 
and the natural disinclination among officials as such (however 
honest) to be ultra-zealous in the breaking and discrediting of 
their own machine. 

The part played by the Arab police officers in the proceedings 
is, at the tii^he of writing, obscure. Mr. Boortcosn, however, the 
prison officer, told officially such an extraordinary story of 
how he was present when the |.>olice were firing at the door of 
the Immigration Depot, and how the riot outside the building 
was in full swing, and how his belt got splashed with blood, and 
how he thereupon went home to lunch, that it is fair comment 
to suggest that there is, at any rate, a prima facie case for a 
prosecutioii f<»: negligence. So far as the Communists are con¬ 
cerned, it is perhaps only fair to state that the very few Com- 
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miiDists in the country 'Were found almost oxciusively xmt among 
the new immigrantSp but among the previous habitants. So 
much for Jaf^a. < 

On May 5th, the first day of the feast of NebirSateh, the big 
and flourishing Jewish settlement (colony) of Fetach^Tikvab, 
situated about ten miles from Jaffa, was attacked by some 
thousa 4 ds af armed Arabs from the adjacent villages. The attack 
was quasi-military, was delivered simultaneously on more than 
one front, was directed by a gentleman witn binoculais, and was 
blessed by (he presence of a green flag (manufactured in Man¬ 
chester and the sign of a holy war>, under wliOBe auspices the 
pious warrior^ promptly proceeded to l<x>t ^bout six hundred beat! 
of cattle and shoot or mutilate four of the colonists. The colony 
put up a heroic fight, a handful ol* gallant men keeping for some 
hours the armed hordes at bay. They were, however, hoj;)ele.ssly 
outnumbered. So far, indeed, as c<jiK*erned the ordina»y public 
security afforded by the jK»lice, the colony was doomed, and.it 
would no doubt have been completely destroyed, and all the 
inhabitants would no doubt have been luassacred, but for the 
portentous and the unexjKjcted arrival of a deUichinenl of Indian 
cavalry, who rescued the colony. It may be mentioned incident¬ 
ally that the Arabs abused the white* flag, that the Jnclian iancjers 
had some excellent tent-jx'gging practice, while a few aeroplanes 
tactfully dropi^ed sedatives from the skies. About the same time 
the small colony of K’Far 8aJ>a w as destroyed, while the ^inhabi¬ 
tants of Ramleli celebrated tlie Holy Fcistival of Ncbi-Saleb by 
an attack on the neighbouring colony, Keholx>th, On May fitli, 
also^ the colony of Hedem was attacked by some thousands of 
armed ruflStans. Special flavour was given to the marauding ^ 
expedition by the presence, among its front ranks, of five 
policemen from Tulkarem, three of whom, however, were duly 
killed by aeroplane bombs. ^I’he damage done is estimated at 
L.25,006. 

The existence of an organistal conspiracy is a matter of 
definite re[X)rt, of common sense and logical inference. Acced¬ 
ing to one report, a simultaneous oiitbreak had Immuj planner! for 
the feast of Nebi-Saleh on May 5th.. According to this account, 
it had been intended to invite to a special banquet tbo High 
Commissioner and all the Heads of; the Departments. In any 
cireum8tance.s the almost immediate sequence of the outbreaks 
points to a definite plan, while the qurwii-military and large-scale 
attack on Petah-Tikvah and Hedcra must liave involved con¬ 
siderable previous preparation. 

It would appear, however, that in Jaffa the pot boiled over 
four days before zero hour, writh the result that, to some 
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Extent at any rate, the authoritieB were on their guard 
elsewhere. 

Faced as it was with this situation, what courses were open to 
the*Palestinian Government? One course was to proceed swiftly 
and ruthlessly against the rebels, rioters and conspirators, and to 
assume at once the attitude that any wholesale or organised attack 
on lives or pro^ierty would be met by the physical an^ financial 
breaking of those r^ponsible. The other course was to gain a 
momentary reBX>ite, imt by the assertion of authority, but by the 
renunciation of auyioritv, to keep the Arabs quiet at all costs 
by the throwing of sop after sop. For a short time the respective 
merits of the jx^licy of strength and the policy of amjability were 
canvassed on the carf)et of Government House. 

In favour of the bolder [x>licy was the argument that it was, 
after all, really essential to make stune genuine effort to enforce 
public sesurity, an argument which lay oj3en to the retor^ that 
the, enforcement of public .st^curity deix.*nded on the police and 
the army. The police were notoriously unreliable and ix>tentially 
treacherous, and tVie army had never been [jarlicularly zealous 
for tlie Balfour Declaration. 

In favour of tlie bolder jxdicy was the argument that even a 
moderate manife,station of sternness would show that British 
policy was not to be bluffed or Iniliieil, would scotch at tlie outset 
a movement which definitely aimed at the overthrow of British 
{xilicy, and which, if tolerate^! in its initial stages, might grow 
to still more serious dimensions; to which it was no doubt 
answered thaf a jxdicy of even the most diluted sternness might 
po^ibly involve tlie deliberate use of military', and perhaps heavy 
^casualties on the part of those who rebelled against the Gov^n- 
inent. To that, again, there was the reply that the risk was 
being run of having the whole situation repnxluced at no distant 
date and on a larger and more serious s< ale. One can imagine, 
also, it being suggested tliat, at any rate, the official ^publication 
of the numlier of Arabs killed and wounded (the killed are 
estimated at about sixty) in the attax-k on Petsh-Tikvah might 
warn the fellaheen that marauding, even under the green flag,* 
was adangeitnis i^astime, and might be calculated to make them 
believe that the Government was prepimd for any emergency, 
and was not afraid to use tU^ small, but yet adequate, supply of 
troops which it had at its dis|X)sal. Finally, there triumph^ the 
policy of an official, well known for his adroitness and hi».smbi- 
tion. his skill in trimming his sails to catch every politic^ blMMEe^ 
and the consummate diplomacy with which he always pc^tnised, 
and always kept on promising, both worlds to both sides* 
this p(^icy was, and what its effect on British prartage, piay 
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be gauged from the following facts. Aa will be remembered, the 
Arab mob, under the official segis of the Arab police, had sacked 
the Immigration Depot and wounded or butchered all immigrants 
on whom they could lay hands. Within forty-eight hours of this 
insolent and monstrous episode the High Commissioner himself, 
under pressure from the military at Jaffa, telephoned to Mr. 
Miller^ tl\e Assistant Governor of Jaffa, and instructed him to 
announce to the Arabs that immigration ha^ be^en suspended. 

Martial law was proclaimed on May 3rd in'the Jaffa district and, 
at any rate in some directions, was administered with singular 
delicacy and amiability by Colonel Byron, the Commanding 
Officer. 

It should, of course, be understood that the immigration em¬ 
bargo was not intended for European immigrants in general, but 
exclusively for ,the benefit of those Europeans who happened also 
lo be Jews. This, then, being the position, there .arrived in 
Jaffa a German engineer and two Catholic Bolish immigrants. 
The Jaffa stevedores, suspecting that they might be Jews, refused 
to disembark them. Jaffa being under martial law, it was neces¬ 
sary, of course, to pacify the Jaffa stevedores. A medical ex¬ 
amination was consequently held, and proof he'mg accepted that 
the engineer was not a son of the Covenant, he was allowed to 
land by the Jaffa stevedores—^under martial law. With regard 
to the other tw'o immigrants, the stevedores themseives insisted 
on assuming the no doubt novel rdle of exi)erts in medical juris¬ 
prudence in Jaffa—under martial law'! With regard, however, 
to children, it must be admitted that the sterner policy prevailed, 
and tw'o infants—Ltomonosoff, aged six and eight respectively— 
were imprisoned, without trial, for some days on a charge of 
Bolshevism. Shakier Abi Kishek, w^ho had led the marauding 
attack in Petah-Tikvah, was almost immediately released on 
bail. On the other hand, Mr. Abraham Shapiro, the chief 
Jewish notable in Petah-Tikvah, and one of the most respected 
Jewish colonists in the whole of Palestine, was arrested by 
the same general, not on any charge, but administratively, 
and carted ignotuiniou.^ly off to Jerusalem in a njotor-lorry. It 
was admitted that the arrest was effected *'as a sop to the Arabs/* 
wffio were apparently annoyed at his only being fined a com¬ 
paratively small sum in connection with some charge or other 
of a failure to renew a revolver licence. 

The official investigating machine which dealt with the riot 
cases, bwng mainly and substantially Arab, with the exception 
of a few\ery much overworked British officials, the advocates of 
some of th^ Jewish claimants had engaged the services of a private 
detective, a British subject, who had once been employed in the 
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British Intelligence. This gentleman had begun to do excellent 
work, particularly in the case of the, Hebrew writer, Brenner, 
who had been butchered, together with five other people, in an 
isolated house in the outskirts <#Jaffa, when he was ordered to 
leave Jaffa. One may add that no arrests have yet been made 
in connection with this murder. The private detective was 
ordered to leave the Jaffa district. 

In Jaffa, under martial law, the Arabs were allowdfl to carry 
to a singularly acutApitch an organised commercial boycott on 
the Jew\s, in certain cases, one has reason to believe, enlisting the 
services of the AraS iwlice, in order to give the boycott a really 
official tone, before any action was taken at all. Numerous 
arrests, on the other haffd, were made by the Arab police of Jews 
on a charge of l»ovcotting the Arabs. Fines have been levied, 
on paper, on the villages which attacked Petah-Tikvah and 
Hederah-~not punitive fines, be it understood, but fines limited 
to the amount of the damages and assessed on the basis of civil 
compensation. These fines have lieen levied, but up to the time 
of writing not collected. • 

It is true that some soldiers were sent to collect the fine from 
the villages wliich attacked Hederah. The Arabs replied that 
they prefcMTod not to pay. This being logic, the military with¬ 
drew, and the Governinent, fully realising that it was perhaps 
tactless to be unduly brusque in depriving looters of jfehe equivalent 
of llurir» loot, authorised a Commission to decide whether the 
Government had been right or wrong in imposing the fine which 
it had though* fit to impose. 

So far as the actual criminals who had attacked the colony are 
concerned, the authorities did in fact actually consider the qiies- 
*tion of arresting and trying the accused persons who lived in 
Tulkeram. But it was soon asKxrtained that tho inhabitants of 
Tulkerarn wen* strongly sympathetic to the accused, and would, 
in fact, keenly resent even their arrest. Consequently, in order 
» to avoid doing anything which might be in any way unpopular 
wdth the inhabitants of Tulkeram, the warrants remained un¬ 
executed. All friction has thus been avoided, while the damage 
remains uncoiTif>ensated and the guilty unpuni-hvd. 

In order, however, that they may uiulerstand the situation, 
Euroi^ean readers are reminded that, politically, Tulkeram is an 
annexe of Nablus, that Nal>his is the centre of Moslem fanaticism 
and anti-Government intrigue, and that, by virtue of an unwritten 
but nevertheles.s valid ordinance, |>ersons who are bona fide in¬ 
habitants of Nablus and Tulkeram are a Howled a considerable 
margin, if not indeed a complete immunity, in the perpetration 
of political crime. 
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political aritlimetic and he will not bo slow to work out the 
^sum, and to commit the holocaust on a somewhat more impressive 
scale the next time be wishes to suspend immigration. .In the 
meanwhile the Arabs are intensifying their agitation. They are 
sending deputations to Europe and humorous fairy-tales to the 
Aleph Ba of Damascus of how the, riots arose because the Jews 
attacked the Christians when they were in church on EapSter 
Sunday! In the Jaffa district itself (a case personally investi¬ 
gated by a high Government offic^ial) a certaiti Arab group sent 
emissaries into the country to spread a rumour that the Jews 
meditated an*attack on the Arabs, and consequently inviting the 
Arabs, as a matter of self-preservation, to rise and massacre the 
Jews. 

So far, moreover, as Great Britain is specially concerned, one 
cannot but be impressed by the analogy between the outbreak in 
Palestine and the outbreak in Egypt. The real truth,of the 
matter Is that the feeling of those who engineered the. Palestinian 
outbreak was not merely anti-Jewish, but anti-British. Any 
flabbiness in British policy in Palestine will react immediately 
on British [X)licy in Egypt, and dangerously prejudice the whole 
British position in the Near East. 

It is, indeed, a matter of the most elementary common sense 
that the British Government identified itself with a Zionist policy 
not solely out of an abstract appreciation of the justness of the 
Jewish claiiiis, but because it realised that, with a large anti per¬ 
manently friendly Jewish nation established in Pale.stine, its 
position in Egypt would be consolidated and the Canal Zone 
afforded some protection from an Arab attack from Syria. 

It ^is ^x>ssible, no doubt, that British [xdicy in Palestine is 
weakened by the persistent o]>fX)sition of the anti-Zionist group. 
Efforts are made to intimidate the British taxpayer by exaggerat¬ 
ing the expense entailed. In }x>int of fact, an anti-Zionist 
Palestine is bound up with tlie abortive scheme of the late Military 
Administration for a big duiuiuy Arab Einjure in the pocket of 
Great Britain where the Egyptian experiment is to be rejieated 
on a larger scale. At pre.sent, moreover, the expense to Great 
Britain of the total army in Palestine is not great. It must be 
borne in inirul that the function of the Palestinian garrison is 
not merely to guard I^alestine, but to guard the Canal Zone. 

F’nrther, by a remodelled fiscal system, By virtue of which the 
effendi paid a ])rojX)rtionately small .share of the total taxation, 
Palestine could herself shoulder even now a jwrtion of the expense, 
a portion which the development of the country would auto¬ 
matically and cumulatively increase. It must also be realised 
that, possibly more insistent than all the other opponents Of 
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Zionism, more than the Pan-Anglo-Arab Imperialists, mssqnersd-* 
ing as Little Englanders in the columns of the Morning Post, w 
the professional anti-Semites vho wish to treat the Jew as an 
alien not merely in Europe but also in Palestine, are the Clericals. 
But it is not likely that Great Britain will allow any Clerical to 
interfere with matters of ptire foreign policy. 

What is the present position in Palestine? It iftust be con¬ 
fessed that the m^ner in which the Palestinian Government has 
handled the crisis shows at any rate a very serious error of 
judgment. It is'lM’licve<l that this is realised kfth by them¬ 
selves and by the Colonial Office at home; that the Zionist move¬ 
ment has received a t:hec‘k it would be idle -to detiy. But it is 
a check and it is nothing more. And has it not been already 
checked for more than two thousand years? One thing, more¬ 
over, is certain. The Colonial Office pot only still sticks to the 
Balfour Declaration as a matter of form and theory. Once Great 
Britain brings this fact home Iwth to the Jews and the Arabs the 
situation is, to a substantial extent, already liquidated. 

Hor.\ce B. Samcel. 


June 6th. 



THE NAVY LEAGUE’S RENUNClA'ftON, 

It is a sign of the disordered times in which we live that the 
Navy League should be advocating the abolition of battleships, 
battle-cruisers, destroyers, submarines, torpedo-boats, and every 
type of man-of-war except “lightly aruie^ cniiscrs.” Shades of 
the great seamen of the past, who from Century to century 
hazarded th^ir all that we might be free, and,,.being free, might 
pas^ on the torch of freedom to other nations: for, as Admiral 
Mahan declared time and again, the British Fleet has been the 
great instrument of liberal civilisation throughout the world ! 
Now' w^e are told, on the autliority of the Navy League, that we 
must no longer talk of “command of the sea,” and that “the 
use of, the terms 'defence/ ‘security’ and ‘ adequate^ Navy’ 
necessitates comparison with other navies and must result in 
competition.” It is not as though the Navy League consisted 
merely of a few peojde living in comfort in London and caught 
by a passing fancy. It is an organisation with branches in most 
of the large provincial centres, the inhabitants of which were never 
so dependent on over.«iea supplies of hxxl, and with ofl'shoots in 
the Dominions overseas, who never felt their isolation and in¬ 
security more than they do to-d:iv. Its Presiilent is the Duke 
of Somerset; the Executive C^oinrnittee includes four admirals on 
the retired list; and its S(x:retary is n\m an admiral on the retired 
list.’ Over the signatures of the TVesideni and of ^fr. V. Biscoe 
Tritton, the Chairman, it has now' put on record its new f>olicy 
in a letter piiblislied in the Times, in wliich tluTc is no reference 
to the mission which the British Navv fulfilled in the old wars, 
fulfilled ag,ain in the Great War, and may he required to fulfil 
in some future war. 

The significance of the Navy Lea cue’s declaration can only be 
appreciated in knowledge of the history of this organisation. It 
was established at a time when the strengtli of the British Navv 
had declined until if was a matt it of controversy whether it 
possessed any margin over the Frencli P’leet alone. Its founda- 

(l) ''Ptw! follr»wm|T ftro tlic rnrmUorH rjf thi> Navy Kx^ciitivo Com- 

mittiv* ; ffis Crarc* thf Duke of SomiTHt t: Hon. Treamirfr and 
Chairman: Mr. V. TUhC'Oo Tri‘ton; Vict-ChnWwnn: .Adnural L. O. TufnP)ll, 
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tion dates bi^ many years before the inovemeiit^^^l^ the ezlpan- 
fijon of the German TSavy began. It was aimouno^; that^:^^:“ 
purpose shall be to secure as the primary object of the hi^ 
policy * the command of the sea.’ *’ In course of time it elaborated 
a programme, and, in the light of the recent act of renunciatJOn* 
it is not without interest to recall the terms of that early sbaie- 
ment of its objects ;— * , 


“ First.—To bring h<^c to every man, woman and child in the United 
Kingdom that the bulk of the raw' materia] used in our manufactures, and 
two-thirds of the foo^ we eat, is transported aerrjes the sea.. That if the 
supply of material and the export of manufactured products is arrested,, the 
wage fund w'ill disappear, so that the purchasing power of the people must 
prove utterly inadequate to*l;heir needs, and the available ator!^ of provisions, 
however increased, will be entirely beyond their means. That, consetjuently, 
fortifications and military strength adequate to resist invasion will be power¬ 
less to avert national <Jisastors. That the protection of commerce at sea is, 
therefore, gitn! to tlie p^eopk* of this country, and especially to the w-orking 
classes. That commerce can bo guarded only by a supremely p^^uerfiu navy, 
able to assert and maintain the command nf the sea, 

'* Second.—To convince every tax-payor and ^very politician that judicious 
expenditure upon the Navy is. for the nation, only thc^ onlinary' insurance 
which no sane person grudges in private affairs, applied to risks appalling 
in their nature and extent. 

'* TTiird.—To enlist, on national grounds, the support of all classes in main¬ 
taining the fleet ot the requisite standard of strength, and to denounce any 
shortcomings in this, respect. 

'* Fourth.—To insist that the question of the Navy lies above and beyond 
nil considoratinns of party politics, that a sudden dcvol<-»pment of naval 
strength is impossible, and that continuity of preparation is the essence of 
national security’, and the only preventive of ruinous and discreditahle 


“ Fifth.—Throughout the Kmpire to explain hy lectures, liy the dissorqina- 
• tion of literature, by meetings and by private propaganda, how navid 
supremacy, the heritage handed down by generations of British seamen, has 
been alike the souree of national prosperity and the sure safeguard of the 
Iil)(*rtiep of the j^eople in periods of stress. 

•' Sixth and finally.—By ineuleating and strenuously upholding the prin¬ 
ciples of a great national policy based upon sea power, to hind together the 
scattered memlv r« of the Empire into one? great w’hole, united in intereat 
ns in. heart, and prepared to mnintaiu. intact in. territory and tintarniehcd 
in honour, the splendid inheritance received from our forefathers.” 

.,L ^ 

The conditions in which we live have not undergone any 
radical change for the l>etter since tl^at declaration of policy was 
issued. The whole of the British 7>eoples are still dependent, in 
the last analysis, upon sea power for their civil and religious 
liberties, and for the safety of their profH^rty and persons. The 
inhabitants of the British Isles, as' the Great War reminded us, 
still live mainly on fcxxl which must l>o brought over the seas, and 
obtain from overseas the raw materials on which they work. The 
Dominions, Crown Colonies, and Dependencies, particularly those 
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washed by the Pacific, were never bo conscious of their insecurity 
as they are to-day, and there was never a time when the prestige 
of the British Fleet counted for more than it does now in sus¬ 
taining those sentiments of partnership in the great cause of 
civilisation which constitute strong strands in the chain which 
binds the Empire together. The German Navy, it is true, has 
been reduced by the Peace Treaty to small dimensions, but it is 
not less powerful than it w'as when the N^/y licagiie nailed its 
colours to the mast. The world was then indeed comparatively 
peaceful. .The Balance of Power existed in d^^airope, to ward off 
war time and again w^hen it seemed w^ell-nigh inevitable. As the 
result of the Great War the Balance </ Power has gone ; the 
Continent, as recent wars and rumours of war have reminded us, 
has become a hothouse for the incubation of national jealousies 
resting upon unrealised national as]urations. Three of the Great 
Powers of the past have disa]>]ieared, and Europe is a* congeries 
of States, numbering about a score, which are devoting more 
energy and money to the preparation of armaments than at any 
previous |>eriod of history. So much for Europe. Over the 
Pacific there hangs a dark cloud. The I'nitod States and Japan 
are creating great fleets. The Pacific has become the storm-centre 
of the world, and since tw’o-thirds of the p<->pulation of tlie British 
Empire look out over that great ocean we cannot rema.in unoon- 
cerm»d by the course of events. Mr. W. 1 j . PTichen.s has,declared 
that “the world is still a f)rey to an epidemic of hatred and 
suspicion. Capital and IjalHuir are at daggers dijawn. France 
and England bicker, Europe is a welter of confused animosities, 
America play.s the part of Achille.s in his tent. The spirit of war 
is as rampant .a.s it was in 1914 and the fl.ames liave only died* 
down through exhau.^tion.” ^ The fjictor.s which n»nde for |>«^ace 
a generation ago, when the Navv Tj(Nigue declared its [K>licv. have 
been submerged !»y the Great War. and \vc are confronte<l with a 
new condition of thing.s which fills the minds of the stat«‘srnen of 
the world with misgiving. 

Tt is in these new circum.‘itance.s that the Navy Beagne has 
lowered its colours on the apparent a.s.sumipition tiuit human nature 
has undergone a miraculous change and tliat war will never again 
occur. In a message issued at the o|>cning of tlie presemt year 
the first indication of an orientation of jKilicy was given. The 
League then buried with bell and lx>ok the doctrines held in the 
past, and warned its members never again to talk of “command 
of the sea“ or to use the terms “defence,” “security ” or “adequate 
navy.*' It was content merely to cross the “t’s” and dot the 
“i’s” of the empty phrases which President Wilson and Mr. 

(1) Tht MonUng PoMi, July 7, 1921. 
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Josephus Daniels introduced into the Navy Appn^ation Bill of ^ 
1916. It was then declared, with the approval of Ck>ngreHS, 
that— 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy oi the United ^States to adjust 
and settle its international disputes through mediation or arbitration, to the 
ehd that war may be honourably avoided. It looks with apprehension and 
disfavour iiiK>n a gon(>ral increase of armaments throughout the world, but 
it realises that no si^lc nation con disarm, and that without a commoti 
agreement upon the llibject every considerable Power must maintain a 
relative standard in military strength. • 

** In view f>f the j^emises, the President is authorised and requested to 
invite, at an appropriate time, not later than the close of the War in Evgope, 
all the great Gf^yernmenti of the world to send representatives to a con. 
ference wliich shall be charged with the duty of formulating a plan for a 
court of arbitration or other tribunal, to which disputed questions between 
nations shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful settlement, and 
to consider the question of disarmament, and submit their recommendations 
to their fespective (iovernments for approval.’* • 

During the war nothing was done in this direction, and when 
the war came to an end President Wilson and Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, far from arresting the fulfilment of the scheme to render 
the Tnited Stale.s the greatest of all naval Powers, devoted them¬ 
selves to prevailing u[X)n Congress to speed up the completion 
of the greatest naval programme to which any country had ever 
put its hand, not excluding Germany. In the knowledge of that 
action? the Navy Ijeague declared, in January last, that it “holds 
that the time is now specially favourable for taking advantage 
of tins les.sc^n (of AngloAmerican co-operation during the last 
sfiige of the war), and that it is for these two nations to give the 
lead in proixxsing a conference between all those Powers whose 
geographical jxxsitions impose viix)n them the guardianship of the 
seas, and to decide in what way this joint guardianship may best 
be earned out.’* There was nothing particularly original in the 
suggestion of a confereiw’e, even at that late date. Lord Lee of 
Fareham, a^ First Tx>rd of the Admiralty, seized the earliest 
opportunity on ass\iming ofTice to state that, if an invitation came 
frorh Washington, he wrmld put aside every engagement, how¬ 
ever imiK>rtant, in order that he might be present. The First 
Lord, moreover, translated his goodwill towards the cause of the 
limitation of naval armaments by" announcing that, with the 
approval of the Sea Lords, the Two-Power Standard, which this 
country had maintaine<l for many year.s, had been abandoned. 
The Admiralty wo\dd be content in future to maintain the British 
Fleet at such strength as would render it not inferior to any other 
fleet. Later, when the Navy Estimates were presented, Parlia¬ 
ment was asked to vote supplies for laying down four new capital 
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t isbips to take the place of eight older vessels, which were about r 
to be placed on the non-effective list. It was generally under¬ 
stood that the Board proposed that these ships should 1^ larger 
and more j^wwerful than any hitherto built in this country. 
Thoughout the? Empire, this decision was received with the fullest 
approval, though British subjects in the far Dominions viewed 
with some disquietude the abandonment of the old standard of 
British naval strength. f 

What action was taken by the Navy League? Having an¬ 
nounced that there must be no further talk of #“ command of the 
sea or “defence,’* “security ” or “an adequate Navy,” the Navy 
League “congratulated the Government aivi the Admiralty,'* and 
added that it would “lend the whole weight of its influence to 
supi>ort the Government and the Admiralty in maintaining the 
British Navy in sucli a state of efliciency as to enable it adequately 
and fuily to ensure the protection of British subjects a\id com¬ 
merce tliroughoiit the Em]>ire and the world.*’ How this 
organisation, in the light of its previous declaration, could con¬ 
sistent ly^supfort the Admiralty is a secret hidtlen behind closed 
doors. Presumably the four new battleships are intended, in 
the e,vent of war, to assure to u.c “command of the sea,” to pro¬ 
mote the “security ” of the British j)eopleR, and to complete what 
the Admiralty can regard as an “adequate Navy.” That these 
vessels are to l)e built for any other |>tir|'K>se than war in defence 
ot the liberties of the British peo[)Ies, if war .slionld be forced upon 
them, is a suggestion to V)e disrnissen as absurd. The.9e ships, 
and the other ships which are. now in commission, are intended, 
in the words of tfie Xa%’y Leagiie of earlier days, “to assert and 
to maintain the command of tlie sea,” and they arc irdeiided for < 
no other purpose. 

The next step in the deve)oj>ment of tlie fK)Iicy of the Navy 
League was marked !)y the letter whi<*h appeared in the Times 
of July 5th. Tt was then .sut^gested that the moment was opfX)r- 
tune, in view of tlie assembly of tlie Jinperial Conference, for 
considering “whether the Britisli Empire, the TTnited States of 
America, and Japan, in the first instance, may not rightly regard 
themselves as joint trustees of the maritime interests of the wwld. 
and, if so. in what manner they can mutually attempt to render 
the greatest service for the preservation of f>eace.” The spokes¬ 
man of tlie Navy League then indulged in a perversion of history. 

It was stated that “the growth of modern fleets is unquestionably 
the direct result <>{ l^nissia’s bid for world domination, but, with 
the diHappniranrtj of the German Fleet, and civilisation being no 
longer threatened by any maritime Pow'er, the rea^n for the 
perpetuation of their jiresent character has ceased.” Those sen- 
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tences Gontain two assertions which merit examination. If • 
Germany, and Germany alone, was responsible for the modern 
scale of naval armaments, how does it happon that the Two-Power 
Standard, which the Navy League was created to support, d^s 
back to a period when the German Fleet was of small conse¬ 
quence? And then there is the second point. It is stated that 
the German Fleet has “disappeared.” Is that statement recon¬ 
cilable with the sti^lations ^ the Peace Treaty? In Section 2, - 
Article 181, it is laid down that “the German naval forces in 
commission must %iot exceed six battleships of the •Deutschland 
or Lothringen type, six light cruisers, twelve destroyers, twelve 
torpedo-boats or an equal number of ships constructed to replace 
them as provided in Article 190.” The latter Article lays it 
dowTi that: — 

*' Gem^ny is forbulden to construct or acquire an}' Avarships other than 
those intendcHl to replace the units in commission provided for in Article 
181 of the pre.sent Treaty. 

** The warships intended for replacement purp<ji.scs as above shall not 
exceed the fallowing displacement: Armou*red ships, 10,000 tons; light 
cruisers, 6,000 tons; destn,>yers, 800 tons; torpedo boats, 200 tonS||^ 

“ Except wlwm a ship has bet*n lost, units of the different classes shall 
only be rtsplaced at the end of a period of twenty years in the cfwe of battle¬ 
ships and cruisers, and fifteen years in the case of destroyers and torpedo 
boats, counting from the lauucduug of the sliip." 

The*Peace Treaty contains a number of other stipulations as 
to the manning of shij^s. and the ihaintenance of the personnel, 
The value which will attach in future to these clauses of the 
P<?ace Treaty de[)ends, unless the German character is to undergo 
a radical change, on the force with which these ordinance^ are 
supported. But, at any rate, it is not a fact that the Gennan 
Fleet has “disappeared,” and there is no absolute guarantee as 
to its future strength. 

The Navy League, in full knowledge of the terms of the Peace 
Treaty as a|>plying to Germany, and to Germany only, of the 
maritime Powers, followed up its official declaration by suggesting, 
not “the alK)lition of navies,” but “a change in their nature” ;— 

Nations will always require navies of some kind for the fulfilment 
various sea services, and, in particular, for the adequate protection of their 
citizens and ccjtnniercA in all parts of the world, which was their office Itmg 
before competition was heard of. These aijrtdces could possibly be carried 
Otft liyhtly armed cruisers, so equipped and stationed aa to constitute 
no possible threat to each other or to maritime trade. The actual number 
of Buch ships Ihust, of cQurae, depend iqxin the gongraphiral situation of 
their owners* territories. If each nation were in the first place to draw up 
a list of their requirements for such st^rvices, it sliould not be impossible to 
discuss whether an agreement on these lines could be arrived at. It can, 
of course, be argued that such an agreenuuit would contain nofhizm to pre- 
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ol its filgiiaioHes «ttdd^^ ^ 

i Aefi^te ai^ praiotioai lead is given, baaed: upon 
oppoeed to mutual suspicion^ no pzogrew ean be made.*' 


The Navy League, in drafting this statement, forgot the 
history of navies. From the earliest times there has been com¬ 
petition between navies, and our forefathers, at a time when the 
British Enf|)ire had no existence, made it their business to see 
that the British Fleet was maintained in supi/inacy. Those who 
will may read the story of the comjKitition in naval armaments 
which was Waged for centuries between this country and Holland, 
Spain, and France. Since the people of these islands first realised 
their depend^ce upon the sea, they have ^struggled, in times of 
plenty a* in times of dearth, to keep the seas o|>en. That 
was the life-work of Drake and Hawkins, of Blake and Monk, 
of Benbow and Russell, of Shovel and Rooke, of Howe and Corn¬ 
wallis,’of St. Vincent, Nelson and Collingwood. The competition 
in armaments has gone on from age to age, and our success in it 
has its monument in the British Empire—a confederation of free 
nations—as it exists to-day. We have won not merely because 
we havf had the sea instinct and the will to win, but because the 
people of the.se island.s have provided tlie ne<rossary ships. Sir 
William Laird Clowes, the naval liistorian, once declared that 
our victories have usually been due to the .‘^nj>erior strength— 
material strength—of the British Fleet. It is a dangerous course 
in the present state of the wdrld to fHTvert hi.story, or to stiggest 
to men and women, bv implication, that th(‘ .struggle in past 
centuries to maintain our sea power ought to be condemned. 
Thrtie centuries ago it was said l>v (ieorge Savile, .Marque.ss of 
Halifax, that “the first articles of an Englishman's political creed * 
must be that—he be lie vet h in the sea.” It involved us in 
quarrels and it was often a bloody busine.ss, which no doubt shocks 
the Navy League, but those of our race who are not ignorant 
of the direction in which the broad stream of history has flowed 
have formed their own opinion of the service which tlie British 
Fleet has rendered to humanity. We need not, however, quote 
opinions which may be regarded as biased, but can turn to the 
great historian of sea jwwer who belonged to another race :— 


“Why do Kriglish innate political conceptioae of popular repreaeoUtiTB 
govermru nt, of tlip balance -bf law and liberty, prevail in North America 
from the .Vrctic Circle to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific? Jk*cafiso the command V>f the sea at the deeiflive era belonged to 
Great Britain. In India and T.gypt, administrative efiieiency hag taken 
the pliu’c of a welter of tyranny, feudal struggh', and bloodshed, achieving 
thereby the comparative welfare of the once harried populations. "What 
uodcrlicK this ' a<)mjni^trative efficiency? The British Navy, aesur- 
tng in the first instance British control instead of French, and tberoaner 
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from foreign oppreasion of the Spanisli-American colonies in tiieir stru^ ; > 
lor independence? The cGDUDcnd of the sea by Great Britam« haeke|i»^b7 
the feeble navy but imposing strategic position of the United Statee» 
her swarm of potential commerce-destroyers, which a decade before hod 
harassed the trade of even the mistress of the eeas." ^ 

That record cou^ be written becausie those who preceded ns 
were not afraid of competition in armaments, realising that, 
without command%>f the sea in time of war, neither their liberties 
nor their lives would be secure. Let us dismiss the idea ^hat 
in maintaining the British Fleet, seeing to it that it contained 
well-found and well-armed ships, and that those ships were well 
manned, this nation has been guiity of acts of disluyalty to 
humanity at large. Let us, on the contrary, be proud of the 
contribution which, as a result of comjx^tition of riavabarma¬ 
ments in the past, this nation has made to the progres.s of liberal 
civilisation. , 

What shall he said of the Navy League’s proposal that navies 
in future should be restricted to “lightly armed cruisers”? The 
battleship, the battle-cruiser, the destroyer and the submarine 
should all. it is urged, disappear. Lightly armed cruisers are to 
do the varied police work of the seas, including the suppression 
of piracy. That brings us at once to the consideration of the 
problem of the character of annanwnts which a pirate ship or a 
commerce destroyer, fitted out in siHirecy, either in port or at 
sea, might mount. The ex})erience of the Great War has proved 
that such a vei^sel can carry, and u.se with effect, 6-in. guna, 

^ throwing a shell of 100 lbs. , and possessing a range of four or 
five miles. We are warned by the careers of the Moewe, 
Seeadler^ and other raiders, carrying torpedoes as well as guns 
in some ca-ses, and by the success with which we armed the 
liners of the lOth Cruiser Squadron, which enforced the blockade 
on Germany, against disregarding the menace of the armed 
merchant cruiser. The forces of law and order must always be 
stronger than the forces of anarchy and disorder, and it therefore 
follows that the lightly armed cruisers would have to be more 
powerfully armed than commerce raiders, and also have superior 
speed if they were^ to be in a position to overhaul such raiders. 

It necessarily follows that these lightly armed cruisers would be 
ships of considerable size—in fact, formidable men-of-war. In 
process of time, as the merchant ship increased ^in speed, these 
lightly armed cruisers would develop into very large ships, since 
it would be essential that they should be able to deal with the 
swiftest liners. Whether it will be possible in any state of the 
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B^]d whicl} we can envisage to station such vesseJs **60 as to 
constitute no possible threat to each other or to maritiTne trade*’ 
raises an issue which can be decided by reference to a chart 
showing the distribution of territory between various States and 
the lacing and interlacing of the sea services of the globe in these 
days of steam, and by recalling the weakness of human nature. 

The proposal is that the capital ship—battleship or battle¬ 
cruiser—shall be dethroned by international agreement as the 
predominant factor in naval power, “ the ligntly armfed cruiser ” 
being accepted as the supreme instrument. It may be suggested 
thaj such a proposal, corning from this country at a moment 
when it is stfong in liglitly armed cruiser^: and w^eak in effective 
battleships, would be regarded in no friendly spirit by other 
Powers. On the one hand, the United States has in hand six- 
teen capital ships and Japan eight—battleships or battle-cruisers 
—while we have laid down no capital ships during the’past five 
years, with the result that the strength of the British Fleet in 
this type of vessel is declining. On the other hand, the British 
Fleet contains more liglitly armed cruisers than all the other 
Powers of the world combined : of morlern craft (completed) the 
States posses.ses only three, and Japan about half a dozen, while 
France and Italy are also very weak. Tiiis country |X)ssesses 
sixty-nine. It may be .suggested that the standardisation of the 
lightly armed crui.ser would in these circumstances tend to lead 
other Powers to lay the keels of large numbers of ships of this 
type, and thus a new phase of comjMjtition in armaments would 
be inaugurated. 

^.(Jhe proposal also involves an agrt‘ement between the Powers 
that they will not build submarines. It happens that countries 
with long seaboards, such as the United States, France, Italy 
and Japan, attach tlie highest im}K>rtance to the value of sub¬ 
marines for local defence. When it has completed its present 
programme, the I'nited States will possess nearly twice as many 
submarines as are included in the British Fleet, and France, 
owning already thirty-six, has four under construction, and in¬ 
tends to lay down a great many more. Japan is also building 
Bubmarines; so is Italy. Is it conceivable that either of these 
Powers would agree to interdict the construction of submarines? 
On these grounds the scljeme of the Navy I^eague must be 
regarded as i in practicable. The United States and Japan, strong 
in recently designed battV^ahips with an effec’tive life of twentv 
years, would not agree to it; and, for other reasons, the propoRnI 
would certainfy he objectionable to France and Italy. But if 
France, Italy, the United States and Japan acquiesced, could 
we, in these islands, agree to the Navy League's proposal? Qur 
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defence against invasion has hith^to been a supreme fleet; no^ 
other country lives in a similar state of dependence for safety 
on naval power as we do. We have proved that the sea controls 
the landt and we have proved at the Peace Conferez^ that Con¬ 
tinental Powers will not abandon conscription, which gives them 
the right to call millions of men to arms. We have not succeeded 
in abolishing even the German Army, but have merely^endeavoured 
to limit its size. jThe armies of our neighbours, separated from 
US by a few hours^steaming, remain, and the Navy League pro^ 
poses that we &lv)u]d nevertheless consent to abandon the* 6ne 
safeguard against invasion—an adequate British Fleet. Apart 
from the peril of inv^ion, the danger in which we should stand 
in the event of a breach of faith by any other Power—relying upon 
the sea as we do for four-fifths of our bread and half our meat— 
need not be stressed, for the memories of "the late war are still 
fresh. • , 

We must look in other directions for the pos.sibility of a limita¬ 
tion of naval armaments. The line of approach must be towards 
the stabilisation of the movement, and then its slowing down by 
general agreement among the maritime Powers. In this matter 
of stabilisation, the British Government has already set an 
example, accepting risks of no inconsiderable size. “The war,” 
Mr. Asquith decLared, in the House of Commons on March 17th, 
1921,^“has made no cliange in the fundamental fact that of the 
great oomiruinities of the world \vf are most dependent upon sea 
power, not only because of our vulnerability to attack at many 
points and in so many different quarters, but still more because 
here at the centre we have to draw our main supply of food and 
raw material from overseas.“ The Prime ^fillisters of Australia, 
New Zealand, and other oversea States have expressed their agree¬ 
ment with that view, and Mr. Winston Churchill, addressing 
the Imperial Conference on the subject of improving “Imperial 
communications by land, sea, air, cable, nvdio-telegraphy and 
telephony.“ remarked that the development of the British Navy 
on a truly Imperial basis “stands abf?olutely first,” and ”w€ must 
be careful, however other things may press and be desirable, 
that we do not get in the way of that vital necessity,” ^ Our 
dependence u|>on the .seas is no less than it was. 

We in these islands have already given a lead to the world, 
and it may not be out of place to recall facts which should be 
familiar in this co\intry, and which ought not to be without 
their influence on public opinion in the United States and Japan. 

** (1) No capital ship haa been laid down for five years; (2> When the 
armistioe came the contracts for 617 vcasela, then in course of oonairuction, 

j The Dmiiy Teleamph, July % 1021. 
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^ were oancelled, and the material which had been prepared was destroyed; 
(E) Upwards of 200 ships of war of various types were disposed of; (4) 
Tte number of officers and men, which stood at 151,000 in 1914, will by the 
end of the year have been reduced to 121,700; (5) Whereas in 1914 this 
country had 88 capital ships in full commission, the number has now been 
reduced to 16; (6) The squadron in South American waters has been with¬ 
drawn and cruisers have been recalled from the North Atlantic and South 
African Squadrons; (7) One of the destroyer flotillas of the Atlantic Fleet 
has been plaSed in reserve; (8) Two of the Royal Dockyards are being 
closed; (9) Eight more capital ships are being/disposed of, reduc¬ 
ing the number from 38 to 80 (the intention being to keep fourteen of the 
older ones in ^reserve), and it is propKieed to replace only four of these 
vessels; (10) The comparable British Naval Estimates 1921-22 amount to 
about jE 34,600,000, whereas in 1914-15 they stood at j£53,500,000.*' 

The British Government has abandoned the Two-Power 
Standard, which this country had maintained for over a century. 
In place of the old formula this country has adopted a One-Power 
Standard— i.e., that our Navy should not be inferior in r^tren^^th 
to that of any other Power. The First Ijord has announced 
that the Admiralty are interpreting the new standard “in no 
mechanical spirit nor with insistence upon ‘ nmnerical equality.’” 
In combination the lowering of the standard of strength, the 
reduction of the Navy FiStimates, the withdrawal of shij>s from 
sea-going service, and the closing of Poyal IVvckyards reflect a 
change of British naval policy in line with the ideal ernlaKlied in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. These economies re¬ 
present, above all, an honest attempt to stabilise the movement 
for the creation of naval armaments. 

With the abandonment by this country of the Two-Pow;er 
Standard and the voluntary acceptance of the One-Power Stan¬ 
dard, the basis has been laid for a naval understanding with the 
next greatest naval Power, which is the T'nit(Ml States, for the 
United States will 7 )os.ses 8 in 1024, when the present shipbuilding 
is completed, a Fleet twice as strong as that of Japan. It has 
been officially announced from Washington, on the authority of 
the President as w^ell as the newr Secretary for the Navy, that 
the United States intends to po.ssess a Navy equal to any other 
Navy—namely, a One-Power Standard Fleet. In these new 
circumstances there is a hopeful prosj^ect of stabilising the naval 
armament movement since (a) Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Hussia are no longer first-class naval Powers : (h) the French 
and Italian Fleets arc relatively weaker than they have been 
for many years; (c) Japan is the third naval Powder, with less 
than half the strength of the United States or Great Britain : and 
(d) the United States and Great Britain have announced that 
they will be content if in future they possess an equality of naval 
Btoength. In this situation there exists the basis of an agreement 
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between the two leading naval Powers as to what shall be , 
regarded as the .One-Power Standard, to be accepted by both 
of them. It cannot obviously be expressed in terms of money, 
but must be interpreted in terms of ships and men. Once this 
agreement has been reached the door will have been opened to 
a paring down of the One-Power Standard year by year as vessels 
become obsolete. This country and the United States are so 
strong by sea in c^trast with other Powers that they can afford 
to take the lead. The only obstacle is the suspicion with which 
the United States regards the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Since, 
however, Great Britain has provided in the Treaty with Jjipan 
against the possibility of her being drawn into .war with the 
United States in tlie unhappy event of a war occurring between 
the United States and Japan, and since also a Treaty of Arbitra¬ 
tion exists between this country and the United States, it ought 
to be possible to remove American apprehensions. • 

Once the armament movement—military and aerial as well as 
naval—has been stabilised and a beginning made in retarding its 
progress, opportunity will offer of realising the ultimate aim of 
the League of Nations—the creation of a reliable instrument of 
“organised violence “ to suptx>rt its decisions. There seems to be 
no prospect that the Powers would agree to the maintenance 
of an international fleet under the League of Nations. On the 
other* hand, once Great Britain and the United States have 
reached a naval agreement, it might be feasible for the League 
of Nations to draw up a scheme under which each State member 
would pledge itself to furnish on demand a certain proportion of 
naval and/or military force. In the absence of an impartial 
international body such as the Ijeagiie of Nations, that is prac¬ 
tically what occurred during the Great War which lias now closed. 
In face of a common danger, one country after another placed 
its military forces in France and Belgium at the disposal of the 
supreme conmander of the armies. Though a unified command 
was not 8e<nired at sea, as it was on land, the forces in the North 
Sea and all other seas (except the MeditoiTa-nean) were under 
the direction of the British Admiralty, while in the Mediterranean 
the French n»tained control. 

Any hopes of a limitation of armaments rests, however, more 
upon a spirit of goodwill between the nations than upon any 
mechanical arrangements as to sliips and men. For that reason, 
yve may regard with hope the conference which is to be held at 
Washington. There are few problems w^hich cannot be solved 
at a round table, if the will to a solution is present. The nations 
of flic world stand at the cross-roads; either the apnameni mot a- 
ment, naraJ, military and aerial, must he arrested, or every State 
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will be confronted with bankruptcy. Whatever hopes may reside 
in the League of Nations, they cannot be realised so long as the 
United States stands apart, for the United States is spending upon 
its armaments twice as much as is being spent by any other.Power. 
There can be no forward movement except it has behind it the 
. sentiment of the American people, and the American people have 
declared dejisively against the League of Nations. In these opri- 
ditions, some other means of approach to-the problem than 
through the League of Nations must be foimfi, for this matter of 
expenditure on armaments can no longer be ignoiTd, and hence 
the proposed conference. Ijast year tlie sums devoted to their 
navies and armies by certain countries coip]>ared as follows with 
the amounts provided in the year of the outbreak of war :— 



1914. 

1920. 

Normal rate 
of exclwmg^. 


£ millions. 

£ miUiona. 

U.S.A. 

... 49.0 

... 501.2 

Great Britain .. 

... 77.2 

... 230.4» 

Franco 

... 72.fi 

... 204.7 

Italy . 

... 20.7 

... 214.8 

Japan 

... 19.2 

... 54.4 

SwiMb-n . 

... .VO 

... 10,9 

Bolpinm 

... 4.0 

... 29.5 

IlJlnnd . 

... a,o 

7.1 

Borimnrk 

l.fi 

3.6 


It may be said tliat those ligiires are impressive. Everyone 
who has any knowledge of the c<'onomic condition of the world 
will ^recognise them as terrifying. They indicate that, in s])ite 
of the war and all that it involved in the destruction of treasure 
and the loss of tens of millions of lives, the nations, confronted 
with financial distress.- are still spending a large proj>ortion of 
their incomes on the provision of armaments. Even if allowance 
be made for the higher wages of workmen engaged in fashioning 
war materials, and for the higher pay whicli has been conceded 

(1) Thia sum incItiH^vs a larfio amount of i>xp<*ncliturr* in Germany, 
Mesopotamia and elsewh»‘ni\ as w< ll ns th<* ]*rovi«ion ilomandt'^d by the Irish 
rebellion. 

(2) The demand for economy is gatherin;; force in the United ^tatea owing 

to a realisation of its increasing hnancial The American AmboMador 

in London remindrd u.s the other day that five years ago the net debt of 
the United States was little over one biliion dollars, rr^ughly £266,060,000, or lets 
than |10 (£2 13e. 4d.) per capita; now it exfjoechid 20 odd bilUons, more than 
1200 (£53) per capita; in 1916 the Congressional appropriotions were 674 
mfUions; in 1920, for 1921, they were nearly S,000 millions, and left a deficit of 
another 1,000 millions. To raise those huge sums, income-taxation had baan 
Inoreased until it ranged from 4 per cent, on tho sroaUost iaoome to nearly 70 
por cent, on the largest 
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to officers aod men, the picture is one which may well make the 
statesmen of the world pause. * 

Salvation will ultimately depend on the cultivation by nations of 
sentiments of mutual trust, on the creation of a court of arbitraticm 
enjoying the confidence of every State, and on the efficient func¬ 
tioning of the League of Nations or of some other associatbn 
whose aiin it will be to assuage international jealousy and tp 
negotiate peace, even, in the last resort, itself appealing to force. 
But in any movecSbnt for limitation of armaments we, since we 
are in danger of invasion, must insist that military disarmament 
keeps pace with naval disarmament, or rather keeps ^always ahead 
of it. We cannot throw away our naval defence, as the Navy 
League has suggesteif that we should do, until we*are convinced 
that other nations’ military forces available for offence against us 
no longer threaten our lives and our liberties. We live by the sea 
and w€wmust guard “the Moat” until there is assurance that it 
cannot be menaced. * 

Our position—as an island at the centre of a maritime Empire, 
which embraces nearly one-quarter of the earth’s surface—is a 
p«*iiliar one. The seas are our highways; ships are to us what 
railways are to the Americans. Our highways must be made safe 
or our trade and commerce must die, starvation must overtake us, 
and the Empire must break into fragments. Our relationship to 
sea |K)wer i.s closer than that of any State, and yet we have 
voluntarily accepted a One-Power Standard, and, in place of 
thirty-eight capital ships, we are now keeping only sixteen in 
coinmissioiT, with reductions in the active strength of cruisers and 
torjjedo craft. We have set an example to the world by the 
limitation of our naval armaments, and we have demobiliis^d our 
W'ar armies, liaving reju^aled our compulsory service law. In the 
absence of an international agreement, we can safely go no 
farther. As the Prime Mini.ster declared to the Imperial Con- 
ference : “We cannot forget that the very life of the United 
Kingdom, as also of Au.stralia and New Zealand, indeed, the whole 
Empire, has been built u[) on sea jXAver, and that sea power is 
necessarily the basis of the whole Empire’.s existence. We have, 
therefore, to look to the measures which our security requires; 
we aim at nothing more; we cannot possibly be satisfied with 
anything less.” 


Akghibald Hurd. 
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Among all the issues arising out of the world settlement there 
is perhaps no question al)cut which so little has been said and 
so little is known as the Danube. Nevertlieless, owing to the 
establishment of new’ conditions in Euroj)e. and imrticularly as a 
resdt of the dissolution of the Austro-Hmigafian Empire, that 
river has become an international higliway of much greater ira- 
portiince than heretofore. Thus, to meijtion only one or two 
points, seven independent and distinct Suites now have awess to 
its waters, and five of these control temtory on both banks. Again, 
whereas under the old regime a great part of the ev|K)rl trade of 
Austria-Hungary went either by way of Trieste and Tsunie or 
directly by land to the Balkans, the territorial redistribiitioTi of 
the Adriatic littoral and the splitting up of tlu; Dual Monareliy 
will naturally divert trade from routes which are now hartlly prac¬ 
tical to a waterway which taj)s Central and South-Eastern 
Eurof^. Moreover, perhaps most impfutant of nil, wliil.^t in pre- 
W'ar days Serbia alone of all the .Daniihian countries had no coast 
line of her own, the Peace Treaties have created tbre(* States-— 

Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary.whose only practical and 

independent right of access to^ the st?a de|Huids ufxyn freedom of 
navigation on the Daniilw*.* 

Although it is unne^^essarv here to go into details* which can 
be found in such volumes as the Haudbook of the Uirer Daiwbe, 
prepared by the Admiralty, or in The Europenn Concert in the 
Eastern Question, by T. E. Holland, it seems advisable to remind 
iny readers of some of the geographical features and historical 
developments connected with tlie Danube. It is the largest river 
in Euroj)e .so far as the amount of water discharged is concerned, 
and, w'ith a length of 1,750 jniles, it is second in size only to the 
Volga. Here, too, it may he interesting to point nut (bnt at 
Belgraiie, where it is joined by the mighty Save, the Danube is 
nearly one mile wide, and that, with certain exceptiems, its general 
breadth, between Vienna and the Iron Oates, is frojji 050 to 2,000 
yards at low river. Navigation is practical below BatislK>n, and 
between Passau and the Iron GatCvS the river is passable for 
specially oonstnicted boats, drawing, I believe, up to alx)ut five 
feet of water, such vessels being able to ply at least between 
Vienna and Turnu Severin at practically all times of the year 
except when the river is blocked by ke. Below Tnrnu Severiii 

(I) Cseoho-Slovakia Iiar a correftpondUi^ right by way of iho Elbe. 
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and between there and Braila there ai^ abooi twel^^^ feet of ^ 
water, and small sea-going ships cm therefore pass up and down. 
Between Braila and the Black Sea, by way of the C^tial pr 
Sulina branch, there is a minimum depth of about eighteen feet 
of water^ Such conditions mean that the Danube is of enortnous 
importance as a thoroughfare for traffic, and especially as a means 
of access to the sea for Austria, Czecho-Slovakia ai^ Hungary. 
That importance will be intensified if the inter-commuiiication 
which used to exi sir between the Bbine and the Danube, by way 
of the Biver Maii^and the Ludwigs Canal, is either^improved or 
sujjerseded By other schemes of canalisation which have been 
under discussion for sQme time. * 

Whilst the pre-war status of the Danube depended upon 
various developments and arrangements, which date back as far 
as the end of the eighteenth century, it was only in 1856 and hy 
the Treaty of Paris that this particular river was placed under 
the same rules as those which hiod already been made for inter¬ 
national waterways which traverse more than one State. At 
that time two Commissions were fortned for the purposes of 
administration. The first of these, known as the Riparian Com¬ 
mission, which was intended jiermanently to concern itself with 
the whole of the navigalde part of the river, proved unsuccessful 
and was soon dissolved. The second was the Euro^wan Com¬ 
mission, created with the sf)ecial object of executing the w'orks 
necessary put tlie lower parts of the river and its mouths into 
the best state of re]xiir. Originally constituted for only two 
years, its existence and jxiwcrs were ]>rolonged for various periods, 
and, at- the oii<break of the war, this body, the jurisdiction of 
which then extended up stream as far as Braila, existed Tinder 
a throe years’ agreement made by the Treaty of London of 1883. 

It posst'sses extra territorial ]xiwers, including the right to levy 
tolls, to carry out public works, and to institute regulations for 
navigation. All the members and employees, besides its works and 
establishments, and particularly those at Sulina, were considered 
to be neiitrrJ, and, in ca^;e of war, they were supposed to be 
equally n:s|Kiw?ted by all the belligerents. As a matter of fact, 

I believe, even during the European conflagration, that the Cpm- 
mission did not exactly cease to function. For a long period the 
Allied Jind enemy delegates actually sat on it together. After a 
time the representatives of the Central Powers w'ere asked to go 
on leave, and, when the Germans occupied Boumania, our people 
in their turn retired. 

With regard to the broader pre-w ar position of the Danube, it 
is advisable further to remember that the Tr^ty of Berlin deter- 
miued that all the fortifications on the river between its mouth 
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^ and the Iron Oates should be razed, and that no new ones ^buld 
be created. At the same time it was settled that no vessel of 
war, with the exception of those light ones in the service of the 
river police and of the “ Stationnaires ” of the Powers, which were 
to be allowed to ascend as far as Oalatz, should navigate this 
stretch of the river. In 1914, therefore, many of the internation|i 
arrangements connected with the Danube were capable of inter¬ 
pretation in one way by lawyers and in qui<^ another by belli¬ 
gerents or neutrals desirous of favouring their own particular 
points of view. One very clear result of this was 
inans, recognising the importance of the Danube as a means of 
communication, left no stone unturned to* bring into line or to 
conquer the countries which border u{x>n that great highway. 
It was largely this condition of things, coupled with the inade¬ 
quacy of the single line of railway which unites Central Europe 
with Constantinople by way of Serbia and Bulgaria, whfch made 
the enemy pursue his campaign against Roumania, with such 
vigour and which led to the very definite and stringent conditions, 
in regard to the Danube, which were contained in the Treaty of 
Bucharest concluded betw’een the Central Powers and Roumania 
in May, 1918. The realisation of those conditions would have 
meant the practical obliteration of Allied interests on the Danube, 
the creation of a Commission made up solely of representatives 
of States situated upon its banks, and the acquisition by Cermany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey and Roumania of the right 
to keep w-arships on the river. 

The tenns of the above-mentioned agreement were happily 
destrpyed by the ultimate Allied victory, and the*Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, together with the corresponding arrangements made with 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, has two important and 
more or less distinct results so far as the Danube be concerned. 
The European Commission has re-assumed the powders which it 
possessed before the w^ar, that Commission, as a provisional 
measure, being composed only of representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Roumania. And then the internationalisation 
of the river from Ulm to the sea has been declared. This con¬ 
stitutes a great and important step in the right direction, for, 
whilst the Treaties only suggest, in general terms, the regulations 
destined to govern the navigation of international waterways, they 
are sufficiently definite to place far-reaching obligations upon their 
various Central European and Near Eastern signatories. More¬ 
over, an International Commission has been set up for the 
administration of the Danube from Ulm to Braila, at which latter 
point the competence of the European Commission begins. The 
jformer body, which does not seem to be directly responsible to 
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anybody, is composed of ilelcgates of the ripman States and of 
those countries represented oil the Eumpean Oommissioii, and 
each delegate naturally receives instructions from his ov^n 
Government. In case of' an acute disagreement between the 
members, therefore, one must presume that in practice the matter 
would be referred to the Ck)nfer^ce of Ambassadors in Palis 
w^ich is responsible for the execution of the Treat^^ and that, 
when this gathering is dissolved, the League will inherit its func¬ 
tions. This International Commission, the first President of 
which was Sir Ewiest Troubridge, who is thoroughjy cognisant 
of the conditions prevailing in Central and South-Eastern Europe, 
in a sense replaces tha liiparian CVmimission constituted by*the 
Treaty of Paris, for, whilst its duties are defined as being only 
provisional, it seems probable, even after the conclusion and the 
putting into force of a definite statute, that .some such organisation 
will be required as the local mouthpiece and representativegof the 
Powers. In the interregnum, too, it is clear that the British 
Admiral and his colleagues have been and are responsible for 
attempting to obliterate the chaos which existed at the time of 
the Armistice and for endeavouring to re-establish the normal 
traffic on the river. Moreover, whilst very little is said in regard 
to its present powers and duties, this Commission, which for the 
moment is safeguarding the existing treaty rights of the various 
Powers, will, or should have, considerable influence upon the 
ultimate regulations destined to coptrol the river.' 

Having referred to some of the historical events connected with 
the Danube and to the situation established there as a result of 
the war, I will now turn to discussion of the three questions 
which must inevitably affect the future importance of that river 
as an international highway. They are the political situation 
in Central and Near Eastern Europe, the further and recent 
measures taken to ensure the freedom of navigation guaranteed 
by the various peace treaties, and the commercial development 
of traffic on the river. Upon the first of these questions it is 
almost superfluous to say that everything depends upon a return 
to normal conditions in the basin of the Danube, and especially 
upon the re-establishment of a stable position in the areas which 
used to make up the Austro-Hungarian Empire. For these 
reasons it seems necessary here to consider the present and pos¬ 
sible future grouping of the States most closely concerned, and 

(l) In the ciwea of the Elbe, Oder, and Niomen, which are provided, or may be 
provided, with lnt€»maiianal CommissionR, th»‘fie Commiasions ate leeponsible for 
the immediate preparation of projects for the revision of the existing mtw- 
national agreements. The Treaty of Versailles does not seem fustually to entnst 
the same duty to the International Commission for the Danube. 
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in particuJar to'examine the meaning ahd possible future policy 
of the so-called “Little Entente.” That group, the primary raison 
desire of which was and is undoubtedly the provision of an 
alliance destined to prove an assur^oe against Hungary, has 
Czecho-Slovakia for its corner-stone. Originally intended by 
M. Take Jones^u, and probably by Dr. Benes—its two principal 
promoters—to include Poland and perhaps Greece, this Entente 
is actually' made up only of the Czecho-Slovak Eepublic, the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene State and Roumania.* ^'hese countries are 
possessed of a common interest, because eacl\,of them fears an 
attempt by JElungary to regain possession of territories which she 
hastiest, and because all of them are desirous of preventing a 
grouping of the Central European States which would be tanta¬ 
mount to the reconstruction of anything even corresponding to 
the Dual Monarchy. For somewhat different reasons, therefore, 
the three members of the “ Little Entente ” are opposed to the 
formation of a Danubian Confederation, even were such a Con¬ 
federation based merely upon commercial and not upon political 
understandings. Thus, wdiereas Jugo-Slavia and Roumania, each 
having access to the sea, stand to gain but little from such a 
development, for the moment Czecho-Slovakia does not favour 
the idea because of the danger that she might be thrown alone 
into the hands of Hungary and Austria, whose united German 
and Magyar populations, combined with her own Germanic ele¬ 
ment, would undoubtedly outniunher the Czechs and the Slovaks 
of the new Republic. 

In spite of the avowed friendship of this new group for the 
Western Allies, and of the apparent accord existing between its 
present members, it is f^issible that the “Tiittle Entente,” in its 
present form, may become a danger, particularly to the States 
concerned, and that the interests of the .several parties are by 
no means identical. It is, or it may be, a general danger, be¬ 
cause a purely de.stnictive programme, aimed principally against 
Hungary, must prevent the establishment of permanent peace 
in Central Europe, and becau.se, so far as the parties themselves 
be concerned, neither Czecho-Slovakia nor Roumania nor, to a 
lesser degree, Jugo-Slavia can alfbrd to pursue a repressive, still 
less an aggressive, policy towards their common neighbour, for 
each of these countries either possesses a considerable Magyar 
population or at least a powerful element w’-hich is far from 

(1) The clAten of the n 3 specttve Altiancea between Czecho*SlovakU and the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene State and between Czecho-Slovakia and Houmania are 
August 14th, 1920 and April 23rd, 1021. Their terms are more or less idenitoal. 
So lar as 1 know the Agn^ement between Roumania and the Serbo-Croat-Sloveno 
State, signed on June 8th, 1921, has not yet been published. 
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satisfied with the existing status quo: For this re^n, even if the^ 
“Little Entente ” has the military forces necessary to invade or to 
conquer Hungary^ under present circumstances, none of the mem¬ 
bers, with the possible exception of Jugo-Slavia, could stand the 
shock of a war, which would be distinctly unpopular with con¬ 
siderable sections of their inhabitants. On the other hand, 
whereas Roumania and the Serbo-Croat-Slovene Sta^s have many 
political advantag‘d to gain by a policy of friendship with Hun- , 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia is unlikely to be able to maintain her 
existence otherwise than by such a policy. Thus, politically 
speaking, the Grovemment of Prague can hatdly risk an inqjrease 
in the diflicullies wkh whicli it is already beset, owing to the 
existence of an enormous German minority, by adopting a hostile 
attitude towards a neighbour possessed of the^ sympathy of the very 
considerable Magyar fx>pii]ation which was included in the 
Republic—a population which might at any moment receive the 
support of the uneducated Slovak inhabitants of the mountains, 
who in the past were wont to gain their livelihood by going to 
the plains of Hungary for the harvest, and who have everything 
to gain by friendsViip wdth that country. * 

On the commercial side the interests of Crecho-Slovakia and 
Hungary are even more closely allied, for each of these countries 
is capable of producing or supplying the needs of the other. My 
point will be understood when I say that about 75 per cent, of 
the industrial output of the whole Austro-Hungarian Empire came 
from districts w’hicb now form part of the new’ Republic. This 
means that a largo percentage of the products of industries which, 
before the war, supplied a ]X)pulation of over fifty millions of 
people, besides the surplus exported by way of the Adriatic and 
directly into the Balkans, must now be marketed for the most 
part outside the country of its origin. Those markets are not 
available in Germany, and they can be found only to a very 
limited extent in Austria. Poland and Roumania. Consequently, 
even if Czecho-Rlovakia has access to the outer world by the Elbe 
and. under her treaty rights, by way of the Adriatic, her natural 
outlet is Hungary, and the more distant countries which border 
upon the Danube. Fiqually well Czecho-Slovakia. at the present 
moment, is only self-supporting to the extent of about 60 per 
cent, of her food requirements, and therefore she has everything 
to gain by an arrangement which would enable her to secure the 
wheat and other foodstuffs which are available for export from 
Hungary, and which can be brought up the Danube from the 
Balkans, Consequently, taken for granted that Roumania and 
Jugo-Slavia w’ere led to favour the formation of the present “Little 
Entente” with the primary object of isolating Hungary, it is 
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quite possible that Dr. Benos, who is a far-seeing statesman, 

* may desire to employ the existence of his alliances for the par- 
pqse of brin;;:iiig Hungary into line and of coming to a more 
favourable arrangement with her. It is this contingency which 
lends a degree of significance to the meeting which took place in 
June at Marienbad bettveen Dr. Benes and various Hungarian 
politicians. ^This met-ting, which had for its nominal object the 
settling of certain economic questions raised.by the Treaty of 
Trianon, is hardly likely to have laid the foundation-stone for a 
real Danubian Confederation, but it may at least constitute an 
initial step towards# a political and economic understanding be¬ 
tween two countries whose interests are ,reciprocal. Such an 
understanding, were it followed by others of a corresponding 
nature on the parts of Boumania, of Jugo-Slavia. and perhaps of 
Austria, would give an enhanced inifx^rtance to a waterway which 
is a material factor in the whole situation. «- 

Turning to the inteniational regim-c destined to control the 
Danube, the decisions of the Barcelona Conference upon the sub¬ 
ject of Freedom of Cyomnfunk-ations and Transit are most im¬ 
portant. That Conference, convoked in accordance with a resolu¬ 
tion of the Assembly of the League of Nations arrived at in 
December last, was charged \^ith the task of drawing up the 
measures which the members a-re called upon to take in fulfilment 
of Article 23 of the Covenant n|ion IVeedoin <yf Conminnications, 
and of elaborating the general conventions referred to in those 
sections of the Treaty of Versailles and corresponding dcxuiments 
which deal with this siibjc?ct. The meeting, whicli lasted from 
March 10th to April 20111 , 1921, resulted in the production of 
nine “Instruments,*’ for the advanced perusal of which my ihank.s » 
are due to the Secretariat of the Ijeague of Nations. Theses 
documents contain nil<‘s for tiu* organisation and prwedure of 
general conferences on communications, declarations n'cognising 
the flag of States having no .sea-coast, and r(‘<omniendation8 rela¬ 
tive to the international regime of railways and of certain ports. 
•Important, however, as are these utterances, we are concerned 
here particularly with the dorruments which deal with “Freedom 
of Transit” and with the ** Rrgimc of Navigable Waterways of 
International Concern.” Signed by the rcf>resentatives of forty- 
four States, who are members of the Leagtie.* these conventions 
and statutes arc a sort of “ Magna Charts ” for international com¬ 
munications, for they define and explain many of the questions 
which are left vague in the treaties, thereby binding the parties 
concerned to their ol>ligations more firmly than heretofore. Thus, 

(1) Germany anrl ITinJt?ftry atwo wnt dolegatew who took part in the work in 
mit adviaory capacity 
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to take only one or two examples, whilst the rights and duties 
of belligerents and neutrals in time of war are not prescribed, a 
recommendation is made that the League should, as soon as 
posable, invite its memhers to meet with a view to drawing up 
new conventions upon this subpict. Again, whereas the arrange¬ 
ments made may be denounced by any party by the giving of a 
year’s notice in writing to tlie Secretary-General of tte League, 
such notice cannot, w fact, be tendered until after the expiration 
of five years from the date when the convention came into force 
in re8[)ect to that .party. And, then, a dispute as tp the inter¬ 
pretation or application of international obligations may be settled 
by any technical or advisory body established by the^ League, or, 
if this be imfx)ssible, it is to be brought before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

Tlie Conventions and Statutes on Freedom of Transit and on 
the Regifne of Navigable Waterways, and the Final Act of the 
Barcelona Conference, none of which actually mention the 
]!)aniibe by name, all have a bearing ujX)n the administration of 
that river. Consequently, whilst it is imjwssible here to go into 
the details of their numerous clauses, I projx)se to allude to a 
few of their outstanding conditions. To begin with, we find tlAt 
“Traffic iu Transit “ is most carefully defined, and that it comes 
under this heading w hen tiie }>assage across a given State is only 
a fM>rik)n of a complete journey. F.qually well the meaning of 
“Navigable Waterways of Tnlernationnl Concern” is explained 
ami certain <;onditions are enumerated about equality in the use 
of waterways, f>resumahly tributaries, and situated on 

tributaries, which are not actually interuationalistMi. And ^len, 
what is most important, considering the mimber of States bor¬ 
dering u|X)n the 1 )ami}>e and also the value of that river to coun¬ 
tries which have no sea-coast, the most stringent obligations are 
plfli'ed u|K>n the signatories concerning the conditions to be im- 
|xjsed and the dues which are to be chargetl for the right of 
imssage. Detailed regulations arc made to ensure that the 
nationals, property and flags of ail contracting States shall be 
treated in all res|x>cts on a footing of iwrfect equality, and that 
no distinction shall be made between the riparian State w*hich 
posBCBses the sovereignty over the river and any other. The same 
regulations apply to the of jxwts on the rivers under discussion. 
Wit^n regard to dues and to the proper u|>keep of the channel, 
the terms of the Treatie.s are confirmed, and it is laid down that 
no charges of any kind may bo levied anywhere other than those 
in the nature of payment for services rendered", or for the pur^ 
pose of meeting exf^enditure incurred in the interest of naviga¬ 
tion, and that every State is Ixnind at once to take all necessary 
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steps to keep its part of the river in good order. So definite, 
indeed, are the regulations upon these points that it ordained that 
in a general way the customs duties on goods imported through 
riparian jxirtB must not be higher than those levied on the other 
customs frontiers of the State interested, and that, on valid 
reason being shown, a demand may be made by one State to the 
others for. a reasonable contribution towards the cost of upkeep. 
On the other hand, each of the contracting^States maintains the 
authority to police the waterways under its sovereignty, to publish 
regulations, necessary for its navigation, and'to reserve to itsedf 
th^ right of transporting passengers and goods loaded at one port 
and unloaded at another within its own territory. These are 
only a few of the conditions destined to govern the a^lministration 
of, and traffic upon, the Danube, hut they are sufficient in number 
to prove that the Barcelona Conference lias really given existence 
to regulations which may be de.stined to play an important role 
in the new order of things suggested by the creation of the 
Lieague of Nations and by the various peace treaties which have 
put an end to the European conflngration. 

^ With regard to the question of traffic on the river, before the 
war a regular |>assenger and g(X)ds service existed between Passau 
and Galatz, and this service was supplemented by others between 
Eatisbon and Passau and between Oalatz and Rnlina. .At that 
time, too, there were three principal shipping groups of^crating 
on the river, namely, the Firf»i Danube Steamship Company, with 
headquarters at Vienna, the Hungarian Eoyal Eiver and Rea 
Navigation Company of Bndaf>est. and the Routh Ctcrman Danube 
Steamship Company, the last-mentioned of which worked certain 
sections of the river in conjunction with the Eoumanian State 
Navigation Company and the Bavarian Tjloyd. Of these, the first 
two were the only important companies on the river wliich 
operated passenger services. W^en the Armistice came, there¬ 
fore, and when all these companies were short of money and 
required new capital, there was an opening for the reconstitution 
of the whole system, and the Eiver Syndicate, Tn'mited, founded 
under the au.spice.s of Furness, Withy and Co,, in March, 1920, 
secured options on shares and debentures in the above-mentioned 
Austrian, Hungarian and German companies. Hater on, and in 
July, 1920. the Danube Navigation Company, also backed by 
Furness, Withy and Co., acqviired the rights of the Eiver Syn¬ 
dicate, and it now owns the whole of the share capita! of the 
South German Company, nearly one-third of that of the Austrian 
Company, and almost half the shares, in addition to a preponder¬ 
ance of the debentures, in the Hungarian Company. Such hold- 
ingB, together with the right poascssed by the Danube Naviga- 
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tion Company to noipiiiate directors on the local boards, and with 
the advantages now to pass into the hands of the Anglo-Houmanian 
Danube Xavigation Company, which has just been fcnmed by the 
same British group, give to one of our great mercantile shipping 
houses the practical control of the traffic throughout the navigable 
length of the Danube. That control, which is being employed 
not for the pur{)ose of creating a monopoly, which would be 
contrary to the Barcelona statute upon waterways, but in order 
to encourage the eccAomic employment of the existing fleets and 
facilities, is exerciscj^l by British representatives of the new Com¬ 
pany, who are sUitioned at various centres and who are acting 
as advisers to, and nothin the place of, the local officials. The 
result is that, wliereas formerly there were sometimes two <x 
three steamers uithin a few hours and then, a considerable in¬ 
terval, things are now arranged in such a way that the boats of 
one comjainy do not clash with, or compete against, thqse of 
another. This change means that, in place of the chaos which 
existed for two years after the conclusion of jieace, and in addition 
to barges between practically every port on the river, there are 
now a regular service between Linz and Vienna and a daily senice 
between tlie latter place and Bnda[»est. This last-mentioned 
service, cuntiiiucd during the night, is extended to Belgrade 
three times a week. Later on, when the Anglo-Roumanian Com- 
i«iny gets going, there will be a connection on three days a week, 
perhiipiTmore often, betwe'en Belgrade, Braila, Galatz and Sulina. 

1 have endeavoured al)oYe to explain the significance of the 
Danube as an’intcrnational highway. It, therefore, only remains 
to }v)int out that, wheth(u- we iijiprove or disapprove of the Cove- 
^ nant of the League of Nations, of the territorial redistribution 
of I'uiropc, and of tin? internationalisation of various water^'ays, 
tliese are fa-cloivs in llu> New World. Consequently, now that 
certain obligations have been undertaken in regard to the 
Danube, any u-Menipt, by a single State, to monojx>lise that route 
or to employ her po.sitiori as a lever against the riparians higher 
up would not only carry with it disadvantages to the several 
States most closely interested, hut it would prolong the general 
unrest wlii<*h has existed in these areas for many decades. Altef- 
natively, there is no doubt that this great river, properly 
atiiniiiistered and develoiK^d, should constitute the basis for a prac¬ 
tical understanding, the benefits of which it is impossible to 
exaggerate. The prohmgation of racial animosities, national 
ambitions, and commercial boycotts is disastrous. The abroga¬ 
tion of such-like conditions would be advantageous to all oon- 
<5onied. H. Charles Woods. 



THE COMPLETION OF THE SPEAKEESHIP. 

In an article entitled “The Growth of the fjpt'akership” in the 
PoBTNiGHffLY Eeyiew for November last I endeavoured to sketch 
in faint outline the history and developmeiji. of that great office 
from the position, at first, of a courtier acting in submission to 
the Crown,, and then of an avowed siipjx)rtei-, not infrequently a 
member, of the Administration for the time being, to its estab¬ 
lishment as^a |X)sition of a non-ix)Utical, i'mpartial and absolutely 
judicial character, whose holder, from the moment of his assump¬ 
tion of the office, is wholly free from party influences and pre¬ 
dilections. The sole desire of a present-day Sj>eaker in presiding 
over .the consultations of the House of Commons is to be im¬ 
partially the protector and exfiounder of the rules of procedure 
and a real judge and moderator of debate wlujse impartiality 
is unquestionable in political warfare in the House of Commons. 
Towards the conclusion of the article 1 wrote : “The confidence 
deservedly reposed by the House of Commons in tJie occupant 
of the Chair is practically boundless. One vliange in practice 
would perhaps .strerigtheii in theory, alfhotigli it would not in¬ 
crease in reality, that confidence. At pre.^^tMil, as in former times, 
the party in the majorit\\ always noininate.s one of its own 
members in case of a vacancy in the ( hair. It would he a counsel 
of perfection, but quite ca[mble of realisatum, that the gentle- 
mjyi best fitted for the office on thcj ground of merit exclusively, 
apart from |x>liti<:al services or considerations, should he called * 
to the Chair.” 

By the election, for the first time, of a gentleman to the Chair 
of the House of C’ommons w)>o wa.^ not a member of the party 
in the majority, the establishment of tlie office of Speaker as a 
purely judicial [^)sition, which the re-election to the Chair of 
gentlemen when the party to which they had belonged and to 
which they owed their first election were no longer in pow’er 
tended to strengthen, has been rendered }m}>regnable. 

On April 27th Mr. J>loyd George, a.s Prime Minister, in con¬ 
gratulating Mr. Whitley on his election to the Chair, thus truly 
recorded the opening of the era of the comi)letian of the exclu¬ 
sively judicial character of the office of Speaker : “The House of 
Commons,” said the Prime Minister, “has by a great and striking 
act, by which it has risen sthove all ]r)artisanship, elected you 
unanimously to the highest position in its gift." The House 
of Commons, in fact, elected to the Speakersliip the gentleman 
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cMsiderations, and not the best man out of a diete limited i6 the 
supporters of the party in power. 

The election under these circumstan^s of Mr. W 
cates that the House of Commons as a whole, having re^d to 
the greatly increased powers with which the occupant of the 
Chair has been invested under rules of procedure of r^ent csrigia, 
rendered essential for the discharge of business, has come to the 
following concluaiOTi, at which it had not previously arrived, 
namely, that, on the occasion of a legitimate vacancy,in the Chair 
caused by death or resignation of the Speaker as di:itingiiished 
from a vacancy caused by a dissolution of Parliament filled by 
the re-election of the Speaker of the last Parliament, the very 
best man on the merits should be chosen. The greatness of the 
development of moral sensibility in the House of Commons by its 
“rising above all partisanship” in the election of Mr. Whitley may 
be gauged by an incident in comparatively recent Parliamentary 
history. In 181)5, on the resignation in the April of that year of the 
B|:)eakership by Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Peel, Mr. Courtney’s 
qualifications for the Chair on the merits, as distinguished from 
party and political considerations, were admittedly the highest. 
He wa^ acknowledged to be the greatest master in his generation 
of Parliamentary procedure. He had tilled some years previously 
the ix>sition of Chalnnan of Committees with Mat and majestic 
impartiality. He would have been, the sidection of the Govern¬ 
ment of the day if that selection Imd been unfettered (Lord Eose- 
bery was then I’rime Minister> for the ap[X)intment, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he was a liiheral-Unionist. In deference, 
however, to the objection of a section of their sup|)ortere in the 
House of Cominon.s, and the knowledge plainly conveyed to the 
Government that the Liberal-Tnionist Party in the House of 
Commons, to whieh Mr. Courtney beiongeil, felt bound to support 
Sir Matthew' White Itidloy (an excellent candidate, though in¬ 
ferior to Mr. (knirtney), the choice of their “allies,” the Unionist 
Party—that was tlie expression used--the Government were con- 
strainenl to withdraw their .siipfHut troni Mr. Courtney. They 
‘ put forward Mr. Gully, who had made no enemies in the Hodse 
of Commons, in whose proceedings, except to record a silent 
vote, he had seldom, if ever, actively participated. Mr. Gully, 
as the result of a division, was elected by a majority of eleven 
votes to preside over a House of Commons to the majority of 
whose members he was unknowm even by appearance, his prin¬ 
cipal qualification for the {x)sition being that be was a gentleman 
without a Parliamentary past. Mr. Balfour, speaking in debate 
on the Speakership election on April lOth, 1895^ thus referred to 
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Mr. Oullj : **lt is not too much to say that the hon. and learned 
^ member for Carlisle is absolutely unknown to os In his Parlia¬ 
mentary capacity. Warm friends, devoted friends, deserved 
friends, be doubtless has'on both sides of the House. 'But he is 
wholly unknown to us in every capacity connected with the work 
of this House. He has never, so far as I am aware, opened his 
lips in our debates; he has never, so far as I know, served on a 
Private Bilf Committee; be has never, so far as I know, attended 
on a Grand Committee.” Sir William Har&urt, as Leader of 
the House of Commons, in reply to Mr. Balfour, tlius told the 
story of Mr. Giilly’s selection and of the withdrawal by the 
Government of their support of Mr. Courtney, “the man of all 
others whom it was his object and the object of the Government 
to secure in the Chair.” His description, without fear of con¬ 
tradiction, of the enforced selection of a Speaker on party grounds 
is the ^measure of the value of the “great and striking*act ” by 
which the House of Commons, in the election of Mr. W'hitiey, 
has “risen above all partisanship.” 

“ The charge,” said Sir William Hareourt—I quote fr jm IlaiLsard— 
" brought against us b^' the right hoii. gentleman (Mr. Balfour) is that the 
Government have endeavoured tyrannically to inj,j>o!‘e upon this House c 
Speaker by the force of the majority. The right hon. gentleman must knoar' 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded. (Chocr.s.) lie. knows perfectly 
well that the first object of Her Majesty's (.lovernment and of myself who 
hold myself responsible to the House of Commons not meredy as a member 
of the Government, but in what I regard a far more respou.<iibib posi¬ 
tion, that of leader of the Hou.se v>f Commons, that my first object was to 
secure, if possible, a unanimous election. (Cheers.) It was my first as 
it was my last object to do so, and w-ho haf defeated it? (Cheers and 
counter cheers.) Sir, it is perfectly well known who it was. You talk of 
men *of Parliamentary cxpericncf?. The right hon. gentleman knows that 
my object and the objtrct of the Government, wu-s U> .>iecure in tlu: Chair 
that man who of all otliers—(loud cheers which drowneel the coDchirion of 
the sentence)~w ho .ilonti—(reru'wed cheers and eountor elujcrs). Who was 
it prevented it? The friends of that genth^mau who politically act with 
him—(cries of ’ Jjibouchcrc ’ and interrupti<?n). Alhuv me t«.» proceed. 
They officially declared that they were willing an<l anxious io support his 
eh’(rtion, but as their Tory allies-—thfj.se were the \vor<ls—were deierrnined 
UfKjij a particular candidate they must withdraw their support. If it had 
not been for that compact which is marke<l in such a singular way both 
imide this House and rjiit of it— (hear, heoi)-—not very ndvantagi-ouHly as 
it scem.s to me to either party, if it had not, I say^ been for that compact 
there would have been, if not a iinanirn/ius election to th»* ('hair, at least 
an overwhelming majority of far nhovc 100 in favour of the right hon. 
gentleman to whom 1 have refcrnxl. Jt was the act of the right hon. 
gentleman who, in tlic name of a minority, and in that case a small 
minority, undertakes Uj dictate to this House and to its majority who shall 
be designatf-d be in tliat Chair. Tlierefore if unfortimaUdy to-<lay we 
are, after the lapse of many years, to have a contort for the .speakersMp 
it is the fault of the right bcm. gentleman opjK>site. (Angry cries of ‘ No.*) 
1 protest I have labound from first to last to prevent this eontroveniy* 
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(linterruptioD.) There is no inaa in thi« House who doee not know 1 sm 
jEitnttQg vhat is the faoly (Benowod interruption and cries of ‘ Bannenttan,^ 
I hear the name of another gentleman mentioned—the name of my right hon. 
friend beside me. In answer to that I have to say in the ^rst fdaCo that it 
would have been contrary to all Parliamentary'precedent that- wy memb^ 
of the Cabinet should have gone from this Bench to that Giu^. That in 
itself was an objection to my mind of the strongest character to stush a 
proceeding. But I want to know by what right docs the minority of the 
House undertake to dictate who sho^ild be'the person to fill j-be Speaker's 
Chsir? They say * shall either take the man on your side we name 
or you shall take the man on our side we name.* (Cheers.) For that there 
is no precedent. There is for the position which the right hon. gentleman 
has thought fit to create no justification. 1 am extremely sorry. The right 
hon. gentlenian knows 1 have done my best to x)rcveD:t the intervention 
either of himself or njysey in this debate. I have deprecaM it from Mie 
first. P'irst of all 1 desin^ that there should be no contest at all, and the 
next thing I desired was that if there was to be a jzontest there should be 
as little party spirit imparted into it as could be.'* 


The length of this quotation must be pardoned, since ^it pre¬ 
sents an object-lesson of the contrast between a not very remote 
past with the present in enabling us to realise the achievement 
of an election to the Speakership in •which party and political 
considerations have ceas^ to prevail. 

The incontestable establishment of the purely judicial character 
of the Speaker's ix)sitiou will probably be accompanied with 
incidents which, when rightly understood, will be accepted as the 
natural and probable consequences of the completion of the evolu¬ 
tion of that great office. One of these consequences will be that 
election of a Speaker to the Chair for the first time will, under 
normal conditions, take place during the session of a Parliament 
and not at tlie o|X!niiig of a new Parliament. Mr. Speaker 
Lowther, in taking leave of the Hou.s»^ of Commons in Aprif last, 
entered into an explanation of liis retirement from the Chair 
during the course of a current JParliament. “It has,** be said, 
“been the practice of the House, certainly during the last century, 
to re-elect at the cominencement of a. new Paiiiaiuent tlie Speaker 
of the former Parliament, provided that he has shown aptitude 
for the high duties iin)X)sed on him. I believe it would be in 
the interests of the House, not of the present House only, but of 
the House of Commons generally, that my successor, whoever 
he may be, should have some €X]>erience of the duties and 
responsibilities of the Chair before be is called upon to undertake 
these high duties in the next Parliament. C^ainly my last 
three—I think four—predecessors have been elected, not at the 
commencement of a new Parliament, but during the course of a 
current Parliament.** Mr. Sjieaker Tjowtber understated the 
length of the time during which the salutary practice has ob¬ 
tained of the election of a Speaker in the course of a current 
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Parliament. Since 1780 till the i^esent time there have been 
® fourteen Speakers of the House of Commons,' including the present 
occupant of the Chair. On three occasions only (and on two of 
these three occasions owing to the failure in 1780 and in 1834 
of former Speakers to secure re-election) has a Speaker been 
elected for the first time at the commencement of a Parliament. 
The last time a Speaker was elected for the first time at a com¬ 
mencement" of a Parliament was on the occasion of the election 
of Mr. John Evelyn Denist)n (Viscount Oss^igton) to the Chair 
in 1857 in succession to Mr. Charles Shaw-Lefevre (Viiscount 
Eversley), who had been created a Peer during a dissolution 
after an occupancy of the Chair lor eighteen years. The great 
advantage of the principle enunciated by Mr. liowther as the 
result of a long Parliamentary exj>erience tiiat a Sj)eakcr should 
have some experience of the duties and re.s[jonsibilities of the 
Chair before he is called upon to undertake them in a pew Par¬ 
liament was fully appreciated nearly a century ago, when Sir 
Charles Manners-Sutton (Viscount Canterbury I, who had been 
Speaker since 1817, was, talthough an uncompromising opponent 
of Parliamentary reform, re-elected to the Speakership in 183‘2 
of the first reformed House of Commons on the ground of his 
experience in the Chair, although the 8i>eakership was then far 
from the final stages of its development into a non-partisan office. 

The election to the S[>t»aker.ship during a current Parliament, 
which is so essential to the acquisition of experience in the Chair 
necessary to the iiKxlerator of debate in a new I’arliiiment, will 
henceforth be free from all suspicions formerly attendant on a 
Speakership election during a current. Parliament that the vacancy 
in the Chair was created artiticiiilly in the interests of the nominee 
of the Government of the day, who in times gone by was neces¬ 
sarily one of their own sup|x»rters. The recognition of the 
principle that a change in the jursorniel of the <x;cupant of the 
Chair should under normal conditions take place in a current 
Parliament will, now that the selection of the occupant of the 
Chair is not limited to the supporters of the party in }X)wer, give 
to the House of Commons at large a greater jK)wer in makiug 
its wants and wishes felt, and thus guiding the Government of 
the day in the choice of the person whose selection would be in 
accord with the general sense of the members collectively than 
would be possible if the election of a Sj>caker for the first time 
were held at the commencement of a new Parliament in which 
that election is of necessity a condition precedent to the transac¬ 
tion of any biminess whatever, and before an opportunity could 
arise of ascertaining by the usual channels of communication 
between the Government and the House of Commons the views 
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of the members» a great number of whom would neoesearilj be 
inex^rienced in Parliamentary life and unacquainted with the 
considerations which should prevail in the choice of i Bpedrer. 
It may be said without fear of contradictioh that we owe the 
href great mddern Speaker, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, whose conduct 
to the present day is looked upon as a model for the conduct 
most becoming in the occupant of the Chair, to the^occurrence 
of a vacancy in theX’hair during a current Parliament. In 1839, 
on the resignation curing a current Parliament of Mr. Speaker 
Abercromby, Mr. Spring Rice (Lord Monteagle) w^s the can¬ 
didate who would have been the selection of the Government for 
the Chair if the eliok'tfjiad been within their power.. Lord jiel- 
bourne, the Prime Minister, in a letter to Mr. Spring Rice before 
the vaciincy had actually occurred, said: “The opinion is that, 
if you continue to wish it, you shall be our candidate for the 
Chair.” •Ministers were pledged to Mr. Spring Rice, and natur¬ 
ally deprecated a division in the ranks of their party, but after 
some days it grew^ evident that a considerable section of the 
Radicals, led by Mr. Hume and Mr. O'Connell, would not support 
Mr. Spring Rice, and he consequently abandoned his ambition 
to be Sj[)eaker. The Government, on sounding the feelings of the 
House of Commons, appertained that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre w^as the 
choice of tlieii* ow ii supporters, and accepted the selection in his 
case of the unofficial members, of whose views it w^ould have 
been impossible for them to gain,accurate infonnation if the 
vacancy in the Cliair ha^l occurred at the commencement of a 
new Paiiiamenf, !Mr. Shaw-Lefevre's election to the Chair, 
which was due to the action of non-official members of the House 
• of Commons in bringing influence to bear upon the Government, 
established tlie d(x*trinc of the S|>eaker’s absolute impartiality, 
which lia.'i l)oen completed and |)ermanently settled by the election 
of Mr. Whiih’V. That eltpotion, moreover, constituted an bbject- 
, lesson of the further j>rinciplo enunciated and confirmed, albeit 
] unconpuously, by the si:>eech, at Mr. Whitley’s election, of Mr. 

I Austen Chamberlain, as Leader of the House, that, w^hile to the 
success of candidature to the Chair of the House of Commons the 
support of tJie Government of the day is essential, no Govern¬ 
ment would venture to force on a House of Commons a Speaker, 
to whom an influential section of its own follow'ers are opposed, 
or a Sjieiiker whose sehjction is manifestly repugnant to the 
general sense of the House of Commons as a vrhole. 

There is yet another aspect of the completion of the office of 
Speaker which is, I think, not unworthy of note. Mr. Lowther, 
in his speech from the Chair in taking leave of the House of 
Commons, in a remark w’liich savoured of the humorous, bore 
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tribute to 1;he iudicial char^ter of the great office from which 
he wae retiring. ’‘The House,” he said, “will excuse me if I show 
any shortcomings in addressing it. 1 have not for a quarter of a 
century had the opportunity of making a speech in this House.” 
It was, indeed, at a comparatively early period that it became 
a recognised principle that the Speaker was not entitled to speak 
in the House of (Commons u]x>n bills and motions which came 
before it, and that, except in cases of equphty, he was not to 
vote. This principle was laid down in emphatic terms in 1601 
during the Jast Parliamtmt of Queen Elizabeth. But while in 
the Chair the Speaker is thus restrained, in a Committee of the 
whole House he is entitled to speak ard vote like any other 
member. Of late 5 ^ears, however, he has generally abstained from 
the exercise of this right. This punctilious impartiality was not 
observed by Speakers in former days. The last occasion, how¬ 
ever, in which a Speaker addressed the House of Coininons in 
Committee was on June 9th, 1870, when Mr. Sj^eaker Denison 
once, during his fifteen years* term of the Chair, both spoke and 
voted in Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, and 
helped to defeat a proposal which he regarded as foolish and 
unjust. Mr. Speaker Gully, in a speech at the Mansion House 
in April, 1902, called attention to the fact that the Speaker may 
be said to have disappeared from Comnuttee and is never seen 
in a division lobby. There is, however, one occasion in vifhich a 
Speaker of the HoiiSi? of Cotumons is not only entitled hut con¬ 
strained, in accordance with usage, to make a s[>eech^in his official 
capacity. If the Sovereign attend.^ in j>t*rson to prorogue Par- 
liarnent at the end of the Session, the attendance of the House 
of Commons in the House of Peers is “connrianded,” and on their 
arrival at the Bar the S|weaker addresses His Maje.sty in presenting 
the Supply Bilhs and adverts to the most important measures 
that have received the sanction of I’arlininent during the SeJWiion. 
The speeches of the Bix^aker on the presentation to the Sovereign 
of money Bills have produced, at times, before the complete 
establishment of the Speakership as an office of a non-political 
character, unpleasantness calculated to lower the dignity of the 
Cliair and to strain the relations of its cxrcupant with the House 
,of Commons. In 1813 Mr, Speaker Abl>ot (Ix>rd Colchester), 
when delivering a money Bill at the Bar of the House of Ix)rd8, 
made a political Bj>eech in opposition to Roman Catholic claims. 
This led to the proposal of a vote of censure on the Speaker in 
the House of Commons in which all the prominent members of 
the House took part. The motion was rejected for tactical 
reasons, but the debate showed a practically unanimous dis- 
appmval of the conduct of the Speaker, who did not seek re- 
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election to the Chair, and by this outburst powerfully contributed • 
to the creation of a public opinion in favour of the independence 
of the office of Speaker from all party or political induence. The 
last occasion on which Parliament was prorogued by the Sovereign 
in person, and accordingly the last occasion on which a Speaker 
has made a speech at the Bar of the House of Lords, was pn 
August 12th, 1854, and it may be safely asserted tliatMio Speaker 
of the House of Coi^mons will ever again be subject to the trying 
ordeal of giving a review of the Session to the Sovereign in which 
it would l>e so difficult to avoid all appearance of political bias. 

While the judicial character of the Speakership may be regained 
as irrefragably established, it wojild be, in my opinion, an error 
to regard that ixjsition as analogous to that of a\fudge in a court 
of law. I venture on a paradox in saying that the fairness and 
impartiality of a Judge in a court of law are essentially dilferent * 
from the* fairness and impartiality of the Sfieaker in the ^Iduse 
of Commons. The Judge is the president of a court of justice 
and bound to act and to decide strictly in accordance with the 
law and to conform without deviation to rules of court, which 
in the particular case may be prejudicial to the cause of justice. 
The Si>eaker. on the contrary, is the President of an asfsembly 
of the elected representatives of the people belonging to the 
different parties in the State. While bound to be fair to the 
minority and to secure to them, as far as in him lies, an ample 
opportunity of presenting their casoi and the reasons on which it 
is founded to,the public, be must also remember that he is bound, 
as the mouthpiece of the House as a whole and in the interests 
of the business of the State with which it is the function ot the 
Houw' to deal, to lean to the majority. In putting a question 
from the Chair, for instance, the Speaker takes the sense of the 
House by desiring that “As many as are of that opinion say 
* Aye,' ” and “ As many as are of the contrary opinion say " No.’ ” 
When each party have exclaimed according to their opinion the 
S^K^ker, in judging which party have the majority, as his judg¬ 
ment is not final, expresst's his opinion thus : “I think the 'Ayes ’ 
have it,” or“T think the 'Noes' have it.” In this decision the 
party declared to be in the minority, who can, of course, dispute 
the fact and insist on a division, are the party opposed to the 
Government. The exigencie45 of public business may perhaps 
prevail wdth a Speaker to put a motion that the question be now 
put. and thus terminate a discussion in the House of Commons 
in cincumstances in which such a discussion would not be 
terminated by a personage who is bound to administer justice 
in the abstract regardless of consequences. A Jiiflge, moreover, 
would be much surprised if his rulings were received with cheers 
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or with semi-siippressed cries of dissent—a not infrequent experi¬ 
ence with a Speaker. A Judge would think he must be dreaming 
if he were consulted beforehand in private in reference to his 
opinion on a law point which he will be called on to decide as the 
Speaker is consulted every day in private as to his view' on a point 
of order and as to the best w’ay of raising it in the House of 
Commons.*' Above all, a Judge sitting alone w’ould find the 
responsibility of his position all but intoleralfle if he had not the 
assurance that his judgment was subject to the revision of a 
Court of Appeal, whereas,a Sjwaker. in his ihterpretation of the 
Standing Orders, which he construes strictly, though perhaps not 
80 Btrictly as a Judge would construe tht* rules of court, and in 
his general rulings, in which he conforms to former rulings as 
precedents for his guidance, though not so strictly as a Judge, 
is virtually supreme. There is practically no appeal from the 
rulings of a Speaker of the House of Commons, and no method 
in the practice as distinct from the theory of the y>rocediire of 
that House of questioning the condiw't or the decisions of a 
Speaker. From a purely technical standpoint, it is true that the 
Housff of Commons is it.self the sole and ahsduto masrcr of its own 
business, and that the S})eaker is its represctitativc and leader, its 
authoritative counsellor in all matters of form and prcxcdure and 
in the preservation of order. So long, hoAvevtM'. as the rules, whose 
abrogation and modification are witliin tlit* control of thr House 
itself, remain unchanged!, whether they de|K‘nd on some express 
order of the House or on customary practice, their maintenance 
is confided to the Flpeaker alone. It is his duty to .sw that they 
are«obeyed and to explain and to apply them. In principle tlie 
supreme authority of the House is rnainlMincd. It is provided 
by an express order made so long ago ns that, when prece¬ 

dents are not conclu.sive, the Speaker is to lav the matter before 
the House for decision, but it is entirely in tlic Sjx'aker^g dis¬ 
cretion to judge wheth€?r and whem to <‘all for such a (Iwusion of 
the House. If he deems it unnecessary to do so, liis ruling is 
final. It has rarely happened that a Sjieaker, instead of giving 
the ruling of the Chair on his ow^n rcspon.sihility, lias requested 
the decision of the House on a special case. Wlien a S|>eaker has 
given his decision there can be no refusal to ac'cept his verdict 
nor any discussion of his ruling by the House. The ruling of 
the Speaker is .subject to no appeal. A set debate on a jioint of 
or<}er can only he brought on in one w^ay and under definite con¬ 
ditions. The rule prefscribes that due notice of motion must be 
given that on some future day a vote of censure on the Sfieaker 
will be moved. It is true that the House of (’ommons is the 
Supreme Court of Appeal to which the Speaker is subordinate, 
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but the authority of the Chair is equally firmly established as • 
against the individual member. Until the judgment of the House 
is appealed to in the prescribed form, the authority of the Speaker 
must over-ride that of the individual member and be final. Mr. 
Balfour, in my judgment, accurately enunciated this positiony 
when speaking as Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
May 7th, 1902 • 

“ The Speaker,” ht^said, ” for tho time beinp, whoever he may be, is 
constantly obliged to make- a deciwon upon the spur of the moment as^ 
to the precise character of expressions that fall in the heat •f debate from 
one member or another. There must be. and there is a large margin on 
which the right decision ^of the moment depends upon the charact^ of 
whai has prectnled the remark. It does not depend upon the mere sen¬ 
tence, the more phrase taken in its isolation, but it-depends upon the judg¬ 
ment of the Chair as to the effect which the expre5»sion may have on the 
general course of debate. And I should say on the general 
question that it is the grossest abuse of the privileges ,of the 
House that the House should have to assemble to defend the Speaker 
against a charge of having given a decision at such a moment and on aiich 
a class of question which happens to be. dii^iasteful to a certain section of 
the House. It is manifest that if this is U> he a precedent for our ordinary 
practice if every member of the House who can get a seconder is to ballot 
for a day in order to discuas whether the Speaker was right or wrong upon 
some question, which in the very nature of the case is doubtful, you not only 
do your best bring the authority of the chair into discredit, but you are 
lowering the whole charaeter of this aflsembly. For my own part 1 
shouldjnake this observation that T would vote as T am going to vote even 
if I were of opinion that the judgment of the Speaker on such an occasion 
and in such n case waa one which after a week’s quiet reflection I should 
not have adopted, myself.” 


Wliile the office of Speaker has, in my judgment, attained its 
complete development as a strictly judicial institution, I arrf con¬ 
strained to say that there is yet another drawback to the realisa¬ 
tion of the ideal that the occupant of the Chair of the House 
of Commons, even when tliat Chair is not filled by the Speaker, 
should be, as much as the Spe.aker himself, wholly aloof from 
participation in political w^arfare. A House of Commons without 
a Speaker is incapable of the discharge of any business or the 
exercise of any jxiwer save that of the election of a member to 
the Chair. For four hundred years the only officer entrusted by 
the House of Commons with the conduct of its business was its 
elected Chairman, the S|^akor. This is no longer the case, but 
the suspension of all I)usine.ss and'nie inability to deliberate till 
a Speaker has been duly elected, on the occasion of a vacancy in 
the Chair, prove that at the present moment the Speaker is the 
only regular Chairman over the deliberations of the House of 
Commons and its sole representative to the outer world. So long 
as there is no Speaker, no one can discharge the functions of the 
Chair which can now be discharged in certain ciicumstances in 
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t the absence of a Speaker, but in no case whatever when the great 
office of Speaker is vacant. Till 1855 there was no provision for 
a Deputy-Speaker. In 1853, on the report of a Select Committee, 
a Standing Order was agreed to which enables the Chairman of 
Ways and Means as Deputy-Speaker to take the Chair during 
the unavoidable absence of the Speaker and to perform his duties. 
The Speaker’s Deputy, it will be observed, is not chosen as such. 
Another member, elected for the per forma ncefl of different duties, 
is eX’Ojficio Deputy. The provisions of the Standing Order 
received statotory authority by the Act 18 arid 19 Viet. c. 84. 
In 1,902 the Standing Order was amended by the provision for the 
appointment of a Deputy-Chairman of Ways and Means, who, 
whenever the House is informed by the Clerk at the Table of 
the unavoidable absence of the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
is entitled to exercise all his powers, including those of Deputy- 
Speaker*. In both cases the substitute has the full power of the 
Speaker. He is, in the case of the Speaker’s unavoidable absence, 
“to perform the duties and exercise the authority of Speaker 
in relation to all proceedings of the House.” Ail acts done by 
the Deputy-Speaker, whether under general or s[>ecial rules of 
the House, have the same effect as if they had been done by the 
Speaker himself, with the sole exception that he cannot appoint 
any person to an office for a longer peruxl than that during which 
his owri office lasts. In days gone l)y tlie character of the 
ment of a Speaker differed from that of tlu' a|>fx)intinent of a 
Chairman of Ways and Means, the S|K;aker being iq times gone 
by virtually a nominee of the Crown, while the Chairman of 
Wayg and Means is, and always luis been, elected by the House 
of Commons on the motion of the TiCader of the House. “We 
must remember,” writes Sir Willi.im Ans^m, “that until the 
eighteenth century was fairly well advanced the S|»eaker was a 
nominee and a Minister of the Oown, and that the use of Com¬ 
mittees of the wliole House in the .seventotmth century is not 
unconnected with the claim to transact business under the Chair¬ 
manship of an indejXindent member.” ft may be said at the 
present time, without fear of contrn(lieti<;n, tluit the Sjxfakership 
and the Deputy-Sj:>eakership are alike Government ap|X>intment8, 
but only so far as they are House of Commons appointments, and 
that the critici-^m of the Cbairmanship of Committees or the 
Deputy-Chairmanship as Government appointments, having 
regard to the origin of their appointment, is a strong but un- 
constrious testimony to the fa<;t that tluj relations in the evolution 
of the Constitution )>etween the Government and the House of 
Commons are those not of antagonism, but of close and intimate 
accord and union. The Deputy-Siieakera, however, w»ho are in- 
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vested witb the full powers of the Speaker when ^ting as his 
Deputies, hold their ""respective offices of Chairman sold Deputy- 
Chairman of Ways and Means for one Parliament only, and tbeiir 
re-election to these positions by a new Parliament is hot, as in 
the case of a Speaker, a practice which obtains. Nay more, Chair¬ 
men of Ways and Means and the Deputy-Chairmen, so far from 
becoming on their appointment to their offices sevejed for ever 
from party associa^ons, on the resignation of these posts renew 
their party relations, which are only suspended during their term 
of office, while offise as a Minister of the Crown mighj be accepted 
by a Chairman or Deputy-Chairman without any violation of the 
law and custom of Parliament. Thus the present SpeakerVas 
offered, but declined, when Chairman of Committees, the jx)sition 
of Chief W^hip of the Liberal Party; Mr. Courtney and Sir Lyon 
Playfair, as former Chairmen of Committees and Deputy-Speakers, 
took a most prominent i>art subsequently in vehement ]j|olitical 
controversy ; Sir Lyon Playfair and Mr. Dob.son, as former Chair¬ 
men of Committees and Deputy-Si)eakers, became Cabinet 
Ministers. At the present time Sir Donald Maclean, a former 
Deputy-Chairman of Committees and Deputy-Speaker, is the 
official Leader in the IIou.se of Cormnoiifi of the Independent 
Liberal Party, and has, in the strife of i>arty warfare, been 
called to order and rebuked by the occupant of the Chair which 
he h« 5 s himself, as Deputy-S[weaker, filled in full possession 
for the time being of all the jx)wers of S[>eaker. Having 
regard to the enormous—it would be no exaggeration to say the 
despotic—powers vested in the occupant of the Chair of the House 
of Commons, and the honour and dignity of that position, the 
office of Deputy-Speaker should be, like the office of Speaker 
itself, held by persons who have entirely severed all associations 
witb party politics and have no intention under any circumstances 
of a revival of those asRKiations. The admirable reasons given 
by Professor Hedlicb against the intervention of the Speaker in 
debate apply no less strongly to Deputy-Speakers. “Such inter¬ 
vention clashes with the exalted conception of the Speaker’s {or 
the Deputy-Speaker's) impartiality; it makes it possible that he 
(the Speaker) might be called to order by the Chairman of the 
Committee, or that he (the Deputy-Spe^iker or ex-Deputy-Speaker) 
might be called to order by the S|^>eaker or the Chairman of 
Committee, and this is iiwongruous with the Sj)eaker’6 authority 
(<» the authority of the Deputy-Speaker) over every member of 
the House.'* 

J. G. Swift MacNeili, 

• t, 
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ON TAKING OUR PLEASURES SADLY, 

Possibly it was a justifiable gibe, iu the old days, whoever may 
have been the first to make it. One of our Gallic neighbours, I 
imagine, minit liave set so happy a phrase in circulation, in times 
before the entente began to be sjwken of in tlfe Press, much less 
cemented on the battlefield. Strange—but we had once ujwn a 
time a reputation not only as perfidious insulanes. of a haughtily 
gloomy cast of mind, victims of northern fog and that curious 
ailment the spleen, but also as a race who ^>ursued le sport with 
a seriousness denied to the more mercurial nations of the South. 
Our games, our cricket and football, and that so mysterious science 
of boxing, were to us a sort of religious rite. We excelled in 
them, to be sure; but that was hardly surj>rising. The more 
sensible peoples of tlie earth refused to waste their time with 
such toys. Kicking about inflated bladder encased in a leather 
ball might be an amusing relaxation, but it did not seem to them 
at that time really innx)rtanf. The opinion of Euroju* was that 
wo could keep our supnMuiicy at games if we thought it worth 
while: they in the meantime would pursue the real business of 
life. 

I suppose this may have been the general attitude of the world 
towards sfwt less than a quarter of a century ago. We were 
still the acknowledged leaders of the world, though our Aiiierican 
cousins were beginning to show that we would have to look to 
our laurels in athletics, and the Australian teams had shown us 
that even in cricket we were not going to have things all our 
own w'ay in the future. There were sign.s, too, that Europe was 
beginning to see that there might be something in this idea of 
physical education. Rut in the ’eighties or early ’nineties it 
would have startled us to think of a French cruiser-weight boxer 
knocking out the best of our heavy-weights in a few seconds, or 
of a French fifteen heating the pick of Scotland at Rugby football 
on their own ground at Inverlcith. Yet these things have 
hap|'»ened, and will probably hapfxjn again: we have seen cham¬ 
pionships of all sorts take wung and fly from the shores of Britain 
toother lands. OljTnpic games take place, and we are not to be 
found in what we would have once considered our rightful, indeed 
our only possible, place. Test matches are played, and the nibber 
is lost before we begin the fourth game. It is not surprising 
that certain of opr papers r^ise from time to time a lamentable 
vrail over the decadence of British six)rt. The sporting journalist, 
who has a strange fondness for Biblical metaphor, perceives the 
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writing on the wall. We have been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting: the kingdom of sport is passing to the Finns, 
the Scandinavians, the French, or our cousins across the Atlantic. 
And the proposed cure for our fancied decay is that we dmuld 
follow the example of our rivals, and organise. Has not France 
already established a new' Ministry of Sport—so successful has 
been the propaganda of our football-playing soldiery*behind the 
front lines? Why^hould we ourselves not add to our numerous 
Governmental Departments another simiJar Ministry, and prepare 
in advance to wiu^back our hegemony of the world, at the next 
Olympic games? 

I do not think that ivtvthiug of the kind is necessary, or indeed 
advisable. It will be not unamusing if in a few years we can 
turn round on those w ho sneered at us in the t>ast, and exclaim : 
"But how seriously you others take your pastimes!" We may 
conwjle o^irsidves witli the reflection that we have perfonned with 
success our part in the evolution of the world. It was we who 
taught the re.^t of the nations to take an intelligent interest in 
games, and now - as so often liap])ens—^he distdple becomes more 
enthusiastic than the master. We preaclied tlie cult of athletics, 
and now France and Belgium, Germany and Scandinavia, are 
prosedytising with all the zeal of the new convert. The times are 
propitious, lor most of the natioits of Jhirojw are sadly depleted 
of theif vigorous manhood. What could he better than a course 
of athletic s[)ort ti> rcinvigorate anj build up our new nations? 
And to them it is all so delightfully iresb. We, to tell the truth, 
were getting just a trifle tired of Waterloo and the playing-fields 
of Eton, but no d(jul)t a similar aix)p)itbegin, suited to the altered 
circumstances, will arouse entliusiasm among the youthful sports¬ 
men of France and Belgium. Let them have their turn. At 
present their view of s|>ort in general is perhaps a trifle out of 
focus. 1 wa - h()[>ing that of late we were beginning to adjust 
onr glasses la tter than our neighbours. But now and again the 
pajHT.s give me an unpleasant shock. 

For it is undoubtedly the daily paper that has worked up 
I>opuhir excitement on sucii matters to so absurd a pitch. Un¬ 
happily our daily Press lives on the gentle art of working up 
excitement: no stx>nor does it observe a healthy interest among 
the general public in at^v subject than it sets to work to exaggerate 
and caricature that interest until it bet‘oraes ridiculous. The 
amount of nonsense that apj>ears in print before any big Inter¬ 
national event—a jwlo match with Anierkia, a series of test 
makhes at cricket against .\ustralia or South Africa, the Olympic 
games (mercifully these only take place once in lour years), or 
an American invasion before the Amateur Golf Championship— 

a 
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clouds the whole horizoo of the sporting world. The general 
refrain is that our men cannot be expected to win, because we 
no longer take these things serioiisl)' enough. We do not organise. 
Our men do not train sufficiently : they take these contests almost 
as if they were mere friendly matches. The Americans show 
us how these matters should be taken in hand. When Mr. 
“Chick” E^vans, Mr, Ouimet, and Mr. “Bobby” Jones came 
over for our last Amateur Championship We wq^ e assured that they 
had to undergo a severe course of preparation before the great 
event. They would as soon have thought of sending over an 
untrained crew to Henley as a scratch team for the blue riband 
of the amateur golfing world. ♦ 

I do not altogether withhold my admiration fro^i this straight:- 
forward thoroughness, but I confess that sometimes it amuses me. 
One who has played golf, of a sort, for some five and thirty years 
cannot but smile at the thought of men going through *a course 
of serious preparation for the royal and ancient game. Yet our 
papers will have it that our little band, who went over to the 
United States last year to have a shot at their championship, 
behaved most reprehen.sil)ly in starting off in that casual fashion, 
much as though they were on a pleasure party. Can we be sur¬ 
prised that only one of the band survived the qualifying round? 
And as to our football team, who went over to Antwerp to com¬ 
pete with the elect of other countries, old and new. in the Olympic 
games, I fear very much that they were less excusable in failing 
to realise the gravity of the occasion. To tell the t|utb, we did 
not make the show that might have been exj^ected from a country 
that jnay be called the Mother of A.ss<x*iation Football. We were 
beaten in the opening round by the Norwegians, who in their 
turn fell before the Italians : the Italians, 1 believe (but it is 
some time ago now), were kmxked out by ?>pain, and Bpain by 
Czecho-Slovakia, who were beaten in the final by Belgium, So 
that we were about as low as we could be in the scale. We were 
just an ordinary amateur team, and it i.s to be fejired that we 
had not practised together very much before making the journey. 
A good many writers did not hesitate to .say that this w-as scan¬ 
dalous: that we ought not to have sent out such a team : that if 
we could do no better than that we ought to have kept our men 
at home: and that next time we must make a trcMiiendous effort, 
and raise a sum of money sufficient to enable all our selected 
competitor.H to devote themselves to the cjorning contest for at 
least three months before the event. Some, de.s|)airing of our 
laurels, maintain that we should withdraw from thesci irtiemational 
sports altogether. 

To my mind it deixinds entirely upon our conception of th© 
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object of these rather grandiose athletic meeting's. I confess that • 
before I went to Antwerp last year I had not been particularly 
enamoured of Olympic games. The deliberate revival .of the 
archaic is seldom a success. I objected to the advertising of this 
affair at Antwerp as the Fourth Olympiade, when an Olympiad (as 
every schoolboy used to know) was the period of four years that 
elapsed between the games. I thought (and still think) that a 
great many events %'ere included in the meeting that had no right 
there whatsoever, either from antiquarian interest or intrinsic ^ 
merit. What weA we doing, for example, with hockey on the 
ice, or lawm tennis, or walking races, or football? What .was 
more important, I did not believe altogether in the good effect 
of these meetings upon the general comity of nations. It seemed 
to me that they tended rather to arouse bitterness and ill-feeling * 
than to promote real friendliness. But after watching the games 
conscientiously for a fortnight or more I came to the conclusion 
that T was wrong, and that the good done outweighed the evil. 

It is true that the Czecho*Slovak ter^ra left the ground before 
half-time, in the final of the football match against Belgium, 
l>ecause one of their full-backs had very properly been ordered off 
the field for charging a forward unfairly and dangerously, I quite 
agree that this did not promote good relations between the victors 
and the vanqiiished—and, in fact, it is probably the case now, 
as it w’as when I left Antwerp, that the children of the poorer 
quarters reserve “es|>ece de Tscheeho-Slovaque ” as their wwst 
form of ahuae for unsjwting adversaries at games. I also recol¬ 
lect perfectly well the scene at the Stade Nautique when the 
assembled audience hissed and groaned at the playing ot our 
National Anthem after we had w'on the water polo (what, by the 
w’ay, is water p<jlo doing in the Olympic games?). But J think 
these unfortunate incident.s. w'hich the Press naturally seized upon 
and exaggerated as much as [wssible, are not really of lasting 
importance. They show^ed merely, to my mind, that certain of 
the younger nations—younger, that is, in their sporting career— 
had not quite learned the valuable lesson that only the best sports¬ 
men pick up as by instinct early in their lives—how to accept 
defeat as generousiy as victory. I do not think these incidents 
weighed much against the general good feeling that was promoted 
by the meeting of the various competitors on the track and at 
the occasional entertainments organise*! by the officers responsible 
for the teams. The subsequent athletic contest between the 
British Empire and the United States at Queen’s Club was the 
direct fruit of the Antwerp games and was, I think, really usefuL 
Without going so far as one enthusiastic writer who conjured up 
a viaioii of future international difficulties between England and 
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^ America being amicably settled by two foreign secretaries, who 
happened also to have met on the track at the Olympic games, J 
am quite prepared to admit that the bond between good sports¬ 
men may be of very great value. In fact, I am inclined to rate 
the importance of games and athletic sports more highly than 
most of my friends think quite reasonable. But I do not believe 
in organising, and specialising, and spending a lot of money in 
order to produce a super-golfer, or even fi team of cricket 
, champions. 

Yet the Press, and not only the hystericiil organs, si>oke of the 
defeat of our team in Australia as though it were a national 
misfortune. J take the following excerpt f/oin the Field —a paper 
for which everyone interested in s|X)rt must have a very consider¬ 
able respect, (xenerally speaking, I should hesitate before appear¬ 
ing to accuse it of hysteria. Yet on January *291 h. 1921, 1 read 
as follows among its Cricket Notes :— 

** It would be hardly tco much to isoy tliat the news of the defeat of 
England in the third Test matcli c.T(:ate<l as mucli consti^rnation as used to 
be caused by a disastrous retreat ihiriug the war.” 

This may, in a few scattered instances, Jiave been Ihe case. 
I dare say some ardent cricketers may <‘onceivably have felt the 
downfall of Douglas’s men more acutely than tlnw felt the 
retreat from Mons or the slaughter of Pas^diendaele or the break¬ 
through of the Germans in the early part of 1918. Ihit, generally 
speaking, I maintain that this pas.«age gives an entirely false 
view of the attitude of Briti.sh .s|>ortsnien, and I hold that for a 
responsible paper to write in this way about the result of a 
cricket match shows a certain lack of that wis<]om which consists 
in an accurate sen.se of profKjrtion. In games, as in life itself— 
for w'hat are games, after all, but an imitation of the struggle 
of life on a smaller stage?—the irn}K)rtant thing is not success, 
but the manner in which we conduct the figlit and accef>t the 
result, whatever it may be. 

The benefits that a nation may exjx'ct to derive frrun its games 
rank, I suppose, more or less in this order. First, a general 
improvement in the physical condition of the inhabitants; second, 
the educational value on the character: third. the provision of a 
relaxation for the hard worker. Though 1 have placed the effect 
on the character swjond, I confess that I regard it as at least of 
equal importance wdfh the first. It is tinneces.sary to labour the 
point, but unselfishness and generosity enter into our cricket and 
football quite as much as pluck and endurance and manual (or 
pedal) dexterity. No golfer (and T supfHise the same is the case 
with players at most single-handed games) can afford not to hove 
his temper under good control. No cricketer, if he values his 
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reputation, can afford to be jealous of his average. To my mind * 
we have gained a great deal from the playing of games if we have 
but learned to take defeat without complaint or dispute. The 
cynic may possibly say that we have bad almost too much 
occasion for the display of this solitary virtue. But the cynic 
leaves me unmoved. 

It seems to me that we are nearly alone now among the nations 
!n recognising thaft a certain careless adventure is proper to the 
region of sport. In spite of the daily Press, we still possess some 
few' light-hearted ^cricketers, a sprinkling of golfer^ whose one 
aim is not to convert themselves into mere machines. But* our 
blood relations in the tJolonies and across the Atlantic pursue the 
phantom of success witii a steady and undeviating persistence 
that the sporting Press ap]>ears to find extremely prmsew'orthy. 
They mean to win : that is to them the only thing that matters; 
and to achieve that end they cheerfully de]>rive the game o? every 
particle of amusement. The deadly seriousness of the thing 
affects not only the players, but the sjijjBCtators as well. When a 
test match is played relentlessly to a finish, though it last for a 
full week, there is every temptation for a player like ^r. Kelle- 
way to remain stolidly at the wickets for seven hours scoring 
at the rate of twenty-one runs an hour. I am not, indeed, one 
of those ardent advocates of “brighter cricket” who blossom 
annually in the [>apers with fresh suggestions for speeding up 
the rate of run-getting. I am qiike ready to recognise the un¬ 
doubted fact that Mr. Keileway played the right game for his 
side, and that probably it was at the cost of the severest self- 
restraint that he contrived to keep down his rate of scoriag so 
successfully. All cjredit to the individual, but the system should 
certainly he altered. Three days, even on an absolutely first- 
class wicket, gives time enough for any match; and there is 
clearly more scope for the exercise of siwrtsmanship and good 
judgment over such |X)ints as declaring the innings and electing 
to go for a win rather than a barren draw. I trust we shall hold 
fast to the three-clays’ limit in this country. 

It is a curious fact that, though we have started so many gafnes 
that have since become popular, we do not display the ingenuity 
or persistence of the other English-speaking races in developing 
and bringing them to perfection. Our American friends are par¬ 
ticularly restless in their search for possible improvements. They 
are always for some short cut to success, and the old, well-trodden 
paths never satisfy them. Was it not a citizen of the tJnited 
States who revolutionised th.e golfing world with the Haskell bail? 
Would that it had never been invented! Are they not always 
pix)duciDg clubs of novel design that are wanani^ to impart 
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more back spin to an approach shot than could the unaided .ekill 
of a Taylor? The crusted old oonservative, seated in the club 
smoking-room, has been heard to say that we never invent a 
game but America goes and ruins it. It has been the same with 
everything, he alleges. They spoiled whist with their American 
leads; then they started in to do the same with bridge by intro- 
ducing a lot.of new inventions. In his youth a card-player didn't 
have to learn a lot of arbitrary code-signals j^*ut of books. And 
look at lawn tennis, and polo, and golf—to say nothing of yacht¬ 
ing ! They‘must needs go and invent new methods of play, or 
new^ rules, or something to confound the jx>or, plain, British 
sjx)rtsman. Look at boxing, and what has-become of it since the 
great Republic took a hand in the game ! And he subsides into 
his armchair muttering “kidney punch,” or "all this clinching 
Iminhu^,'’ or some obscure phrase of similar import. 

Yes! America, Australia, New Zealand, Soutli* Africa—they 
have all taught us somethmg about onr own games, and after due 
grumbling we have generally assimilated most of it and, no doubt, 
profited by it in the end. But there are some ideas that I trust 
we shall not asiiimilate. In their zeal for making champions 
our rivals and their admirers here are always urging the need 
for specialisation. If a young man shows any aptitude for some 
particular pursuit, they maintain that he should be jtersiiaded 
to devote himself to that with a .single mind. Your all-round 
athlete might have been all very well half a century ago. but we 
live in different circumstances now. If we wi.sh to hold our imn 
with the other nations we must concentrate. This is all just 
anot]ier instance of defective sense of pr<){>ortion. The gocjd all¬ 
round man is precisely the class of athlete that any senBible 
country would seek to encourage. In everything tliat really 
matters—physical and moral education and thci prospect of de¬ 
riving enjoyment from his relaxations—he has obvious advantages 
over the sf>ecialist. It is the latter who makes and breaks the 
records, p»rha|>s; but n'o sensible i>erson should worry hifnaelf 
unduly about that sort of i>aj>er s|x»rtsmanship. PIngland has 
always been pre-eminently the liome of the all-round man. 
hav<‘ had our Lytteltons, our Btoddarts, our Frys; we have to-day 
players like Hendren, Ducat, and Max Woosnam. I hope we 
shall continue to keep up the breed. It may be my insular 
prejudice, but I cannot recall many examples of similar catholic 
development among the athletes of other countries. The man 
who can keep his end up at half a dozen different sports is not 
generally one of those who can justly be accused of taking bis 
pleasures sadly. 


E. H. Lacon Watson. 
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As I went on board the Ostende packet at Dover, bound for the « 
Headquarters of the British Army on the Bhine in accordance 
with a long-standing en^Jiageinont to play Lady Cicely Waynfl^ 
in Bernard Shaw’s delicious comedy, Captain Brms^ound*s Con- 
version, my heart* danced with the waves that sparkled in the 
sunshine. ^ 

I had got away from London 

Who would ever l^ave persuaded a cockney like myself*that 
a day would come when I should leave London’ with alacrity 
and return to it with loathing? Alackaday! it is no longer my 
London. 

My Ii»ondon was the leisurely, light-hearted city of 1903 until 
that fateful August of 1914 turned it into a city of torment and 
suspense. My London, indeed, was not a city, but an overgrown 
village of which Piccadilly edged the*village green, where every 
face was familiar, where the policeman eyed you with a paternal 
glance of recognition, where a “cabby** sang out to you that 
he had just driven * ' ^ fl'iptain ** or “the Missus” to the Club. 
In my London jx^rsonality counted more than purse, and 
originality could hold its own in a society that was not too un¬ 
original to appreciate it in others.^ In my London servants had 
not yet l)cen persuaded by philanthropic marchionesses that they 
ought to consider themselves “slaves,” and did not give notice 
because they had to answer the door to your callers instead of 
theirs. And cooks were pleased when you had “company,** he- 
caiist^ they could try the no^^ recip(‘ they had read in the evening 
paper for lun<rheon or dinner, and there was a kindly loyalty for 
the honour of the house to make everything go off well. 

How vividly I remember an impertinent experiment I made 
one day when 1 detdared I would give a dinner-party of ten men 
and invite no women; and ten men, tlie most successful in their 
various professions, were bidden to my tiny little house in what was 
then called South Belgravia, but has since converted itself, by a 
stretch of the Street Directory, into Westminster. And what a 
gallery of ^well-known faces sat round my table to eat a dinner 
cooked by a “general** at £28 a year! There was a Cabinet 
Minister, an Under-Secretary of State, a Colonial Governor, a 
banker, a poet-war,corresp(mdent, a foreign diplomat, a portrait- 
liainter, a barrister, a volunteer; what a constellation, of which, 
alas I two of the brigh^st stars set in the war never again to help 
us with their radiance, but died for the love of their country. 
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«; Then all London laughed at my temerity. To-day the Daily 
Herald would make a premium of mischief out of it. 

And what fun it was when Maurice Baring brought me a play 
that he had written under “Russian influence” before anyone 
here had heard of Tchekoff or the Moscow Art Theatre, and we 
put it on at a matinee, and there was so much curiosity about it 
that we had«ito give a second |>erformance, and King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, and the Duke and Duchessf>f Connaught, and 
most of the members of the Government and the Opposition came, 
and I am quHe sure everybody Avas mystified by the new method 
of it; the Press certainly was, though the audience and the cast 
commanded a* resptxdful notice of it, and*I was encouraged to 
try and found a liittle Theatre for the chosen few who cared— 
a theatre of intelligent |>lays for intelligent ]>eople. And now: 
the war has destroyed the last remnant of that small ^band of 
enthusihsts, and a German Ixunh has wiped out rny “horizon” 
built of plaster on to wliich we threw sucli lovely effects of light¬ 
ing, and someone else has foiiuiled a siilunyl of pathological drama 
there at which spetdators rt‘vel in the horrors to which the war 
and the newspapers have gf>t them accustomed. 

And then what fun the “salon” was at Stafford House when 
you received a little personal iit)te from the hostess asking you 
“to look in if you were passing,” and you were very pleased 
because you thouglil yourself the very cream of intellectualism, 
and when you arrived you fAiiml yourself In the company of 
hundreds w’bo had thought the same. 

And you did not much care wlietlier yo\jr clothes were of the 
“Iittle-gow*n-riin-up-hy-my-rnaid ” order or made in the Rue de la 
Paix, because the great matter was that you should l<x>k like 
yourself and not like a T\>iret nuinnequin. 

And how late you were for every apfKyintment all day because 
you could always jump iritr> a cab, and at the end of the evening 
it had cost you no ii3f»re lhan it costs you to-day to drive to the 
end of the street. 

And how carefully you left home at the hour for which you 
were invited, just about the time the dinner should have been on 
the table, because if you had arrived })unctually it w^ould have 
been the heiglit of bad manners and your hostesH would have 
detested you for hurrying her over her change of dress. 

This was Ixmdon before we rushed about saying there most 
never be another war, really persuading ourselves that Nature 
can change as much as all that. This was London before we 
swore we would never make peace with a Hohenzollem and then 
too late discovered that there was no one responsible enough to 
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“foot the bilL“ This was Liondon before we declared that never • 
again would we permit Germany to dump her cheap goods» pre¬ 
tending that the stuff we dock to buy in the houBebold stores is 
imported from America and not from Hamburg. A Ijondon that 
knew nothing of those perpetual crowds of foot passengers coming 
Heaven knows w’hence and going Heaven know^s where, who 
tear the clothes off your back struggling to get to» some place 
quicker than you ;%a London in which cabmen plied for hire of 
which they had not apparently become so independent that they 

could afford to seftct from those who hailed them. • 

* * « • « 

• 

While I am rejoicihg that I have shaken the dust of London 
off my feet, w’e have passed the }X)rt of Calais, that was so pre¬ 
sumptuously and prematurely described on the German i)Ostcards 
of 1915^as “Deutsch Gibraltar,” printed with a history of that 
tow'n down to its final surrender to the Germans destinefl never 
to take place. We have passed Dunkirk, in which our hospitals 
and the bnive wx)nr)ded and the fair,women who nursed them 
had so often been shclh'd, silent and snug enough in the sunlit 
haze to-day. We skirt the coa.st with all its recent memories 
until we make the seaport of Ostende, wdiere the presence of a 
friendly B.T.O. reminds ns that our troops are still hurrying 
across Europe in the endeavour to keep the peace of the world. 
And W'hat splendid |»eace-makers they are we only realise when 
we see our flag “break” on the* King's Birthday outside the 
Dom of Cokigne, and a quiet nation looks on silently and goes 
its way, acknowledging that they arc spared much that they 
would have inflicted on others—but this should come on a« later 
page. For the moment we are running into the German frontier 
.station. 

A burly Custom House official screams at me to unlock my 
tninks. “lis n*ont rien appris, ces Bosches,” murmurs a dapper 
Belgian oflTicer to me, who, after j>enising my much-rts^d pass¬ 
port, considers that my luggage should have remained unmolested. 

I notice that the coffee at the station buffet is not up to .pre¬ 
war standard: very disap]x>inting for one who is, like myself, 
no tea-lover. 

Arrived at CSologne I become part of the British Army and 
go “into billets,” and a helpful sergeant-major takes a fatherly, 
interest in my comfort, getting my room changed and furniture 
moved round in less time than it takes to write it. Certainly at 
Cologne one is waited on with alacrity, and when T think of the 
discontented service at home I begin to wonder whether defeat 
is not more wholesome for the soul of a nation than—but this 
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r does not bear thinking about, I must not pursue it. At any rate, 
at Cologne the inhabitants like to speak English to you and desire 
to be obliging. 

At the Deutsches Theatre, which has been taken over by>the 
British Army Amusements Department, to which I repair the 
following morning in the hope of meeting my colleagues and 
finding them word-perfect in their ports, I learn that most of 
them are on duty and that they cannot reheai|>e before the after¬ 
noon as the business of King and country is the first charge on 
their time, and to my consternation I discover that there is another 
“first night” before the one that Captnin Brasshound's Convur- 
sion and I are scheduled for. Bernard Shaw’s Man of Destiny 
figures in a triple bill for the next week, and the actors are still 
in the throes of studying that. Moreover, though Monday is the 
usual evening of new productions, on this f»ccasion there will be 
no performance that night as there is to be a complimentary 
dinner given in Mr. Esme Eercy’s luniour in richly earned recog¬ 
nition of the work he has done during his association with the 
Deutsches Theatre, where he lui.s the proud rec^ord of having 
brought out some sixty-three plays since May. 1919. 

At the end of this brief a<x;ount of my own ptTsonal exjxfrience 
of this repertory work will he found a list of i)lays pnxluced during 
these two years for the }>erusal of tho.se who a-r** interested in 
similar enterprises, and I have italicised some (hat more par¬ 
ticularly attracted large auditMices, iiltiiough in the early days, 
when there was a large Army <»( ()c<Mi[»ation in Colqgjie, hou.se.s 
were packed from floor to ceiling with soldiers and never a civilian 
to b^ seen. When Brienx’s Ihnmujtd Goods was played the 
Military Police were on duty in force to j>revent soldiers from 
rushing the theatre in their eagerness to find nx^ni. Tliis wa.s th^ 
play* that was refu.sed a licence by the Ivord Chamberlain to me 
as manager of the Little Theatre before 1914, and was at that 
date only to be seen at imtmecs by the subterfuge of wdling 
tickets beforehand under the guise of a subscription society ; the 
same play that was after tlie outbreak of war acted by request 
of the aiithoritiefi. 

With the exception of the well-knowm actor Mr. Esme Percy, 
w'ho is here lea<iing man and stage diiwtor, the men’s parts are 
in Cologne filled by voluntary, non-professional assiatance; the 
women’s r>arts are mainly interpreted by professional ladies. 

These are, indeed, njostly members of wliat was originally the 
“Women’s Theatre Company” organised by Miss Inez 13ensusaii 
to give camp entertainments, and were the first in the field on 
the Bbine to ptTform one-act plays interspersed with muwal 
interludes until they ioined ui> with the BJt.A.D.C. under Mr. 
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Eaii 3€ Percy. The nameB of th^ energetic' women ehonld not . 
be omitted from this record of their service to the State:, in 
addition to Miss Bensusan, who was the head, theie were Miss 
Shirley King and Miss Gabrielle Paul, actresses, who were there 
when I arrived, and Miss Hilda Potts and Miss Gladys Norcot|» 
singers, subsequently absorbed by the Scala Theatre for Varieties, 
which is also a branch of the whole organisation of Ajmy Amuse¬ 
ments under the direction of Captain Haygarth. 

Amazing accounts of the early difficulties of finding both 
clothes and scener^ at a time when very little was forthcoming in 
the shops over there w’ere told to me, and I do not think it is 
divulging a confidence? to recount that when new iumiture was 
required, ingenuity bought paper cretonne and covered the chairs 
and sofas with it. and, mirahile dictu! these are still in use. 

However, by Ihe time I come on to the scene of the Deutsches 
all this 18 altered. There is a. comf>etent staff of trained stage 
hands, and so far there is nothing to be desired in the way of 
staging, but my heart sinks when I appreciate the fact that my 
confreres cannot in all human i)os.sibiHty be on with the new play 
until they are off with the old; and when I contemplate that we 
have about fourteen spc'aking parts, not to name speaking 
“supers” and innumerable crowds to manoeuvre into position in 
Captmn DrasshoutuVs Conversion! The manager gives me the 
comforting assurance that he produced and acted the part of 
Hamlet under very similar conditions, and. as I had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Percy i>lay the Danisli IVincc under the stage- 
nianageinent of Mr. William I\Kd, I am well satisfied to take 
liis word and fall back on my phiio!^)phy, resigning myself V) the 
Tcliearsing of individual sc*enes with such of the cast as are avail¬ 
able. These little dots and dashes of rehearsals go on all day 
with any member of the company who hapjxms to l>e off duty. 

(/ologne in May can be liotter and the pavements certainly 
more like burning bricks than anywhere else on the earth, so 
that I am thankful that we rehearse sometimes in a garden. 

For the benefit of readers who are not familiar with places 
of entertainment abroad 1 may explain that when a foreign 
architect builds a theatre he builds it with a view of giving some 
space for the production and not merely for accommodation of 
an audience, nor does he take it for granted that lovers of the 
drama will go no further afield than the centre of the city where 
ground is both stvaixje and valuable. On the contrary ! European 
audiences like to feel that tliey are making a little^ pilgrimage to 
the shrines of art, and thus you will often find the Opera House 
or the principal theatre of importaiu^e in a leafy suburb. The 
Deutsches Theatre commandeered by the British ASrmy Amuse- 
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^ ments is spacious enough for any production, with its roomy 
offices and scene-docks and revolving stage (which saves, inci¬ 
dentally, much staff behind the curtain), and boasts a garden in 
which spectators may smoke during the entr*acie, 

I am whisked off to the Schauspielhaiis (the big Municipal 
l^heatre) to explain to the stage-manager there what we want to 
borrow in the way of scenerj’, and we are lent the best they have 
for the purpose that is Moorisli in character, ai^ 1 find it all ready 
on the stage the next morning. The electrician is pleased because 
I can explain in the tongue of his Fatherland what are the cues 
for the sunset: he is also very much relieved that I do not ask 
to have tlie Ijmelight thrown on to my Rose when the sun is 
setting on the back-cloth. He thinks that very “modern” of 
me, but I explain that the sun and moon go up and down in my 
pocket, so that I can (lis|)ense with his “limes.” 

As the week wears on the casualties in tlie cast are appalling, 
partly owing to the new order just out since my arrival of the 
troops being moved to Sile.sia, partly to many other fortunes of 
war. As fast as the gap.s Appear they are filled in ; whether the 
gaps in the text will be filled in is another story. One man who 
is to play the C’adi ha.s lost his voice on parade. As he looks the 
part I suggest tlie use of a grainofdione, hut a “norwora.” is 
pressed into service. Jly the end of the week all the f>arts arc 
cast, but not all are rehearsed. Duly, in the way of cricket for 
the regiment or the side on i^atunlay l(H>ins large ; I Lave to 
learn that it is more iinpirtant to the honour the ^Army than 
play-acting and I bow to the inevitable. 

The men of C’aptain Brassbound’.s escort, the sailors of the 
U.S. SarUia/^o, the followers of tlie Sheikh and the (’a<li are all 
recruited from one regiment, and |)erforin the hn.siness detailed 
in the text with military exactitude. Nevtir did the curtain go 
up on more natural grouping of men asleep pillowed on their 
rolled-up coats with arms piled and belts undfuie ; never did tliey 
spring to attention or hoist the cockney t<» take him off to his 
bath or march off to the harbour in Act M with neater swing and 
precision. As we only played the piece for a week the cues for 
their laughter never got stale to them. For that week they 
appeared to lie part of the play. Wliiit would happen if they got 
blase about “Mr.” Drink water’s irnjiertinenceH or Lady Cicely 
Waynflele's sallies at their Captam’s ex|)enw^ I tremble to 
imagine, hut, being a worshipper of natiinilisin on the stage, few 
things entcrtriined me more in my interesting experience with 
the B.K.A.D.C. than the undisguised absorption of tbe “extra 
gentlemen ” in the wenes in w^hich they w^ere taking part. 

At last by the date of the performance every part was cast and 
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most of the books had disappeared though still bulging from side- 
pockets, and 1 felt as if the keenness of the cheerful odilaboration, 
the grateful acceptance of hints and suggestions instead of the 
usual professional perfunctoriness with which a producer's criti¬ 
cisms are conceded, so much lightonecl the stage-director’s burdens 
and struggles that I began to understand how IMr. Percy had 
been able to “ put over ” (American idiom) sixty-three different 
plays without losin^kheart. 

A gigantic but vt^ing effort, a long pull and a strong pull and 
a pull altogether certainly carried us through this ffret perform¬ 
ance and made up for the fortnight more of rehearsals that the 
comedy would under ordinary circumstances have received. * 

As most of the B.R.A.D.C. are accustomed to be pressed 
into service after this manner at one time or another, there 
is none of the nervous tension or exasperation that such 
hurried jireparation would occasion among professional players- 
Let it always be recollected in our justification that results are, 
of course, of much more vital moment to us as professionals than 
to the officers of the Rhine Army, no one member of the 

company took the work other than seriously. 

The prompter, too, is here in his right {dace, namely, in his 
diminutive 1k>x in the centre of the footlights, and not—as is 
the place with us—tu<‘ked away out of sight or ear-shot in the 
left proscenium entrance, ^^"ith what liappeiis when an actor’s 
memory forsakes him in let ns say, the left upper entrance we 
are, 1 regret^ to say, only t(K> familiar. The prompter's voice 
is heard in one of those painful unrehearsed! duets of which the 
audience catches the missing word mucli earlier than does the 
unfortunate actor suffering fn)m momenlary brain aphasia, and 
I was glad that tlie wistT Continental method of keeping the 
prompter in front of the actor had been lulheretl to. 

As is always the effe<'t when players are accustomed to acting 
together, the very few' rehearsals we had did not appear to 
diminish their confidence, and this teaches the lesson that every 
re|xjrtory conveys, which is that consUmt practice with more or 
less the same people will ultimately create far better team work 
than the habit of 8j)ecial engagements for every play. 

In Ix>ndon the kaleidosco|H^ of engagements that our theatrical 
managers love to indulge themstdves in is merely for their own 
refreshment. They get tirctl of an actor or actress and forget 
that the public does not tire of its favourites: that, oq the con¬ 
trary, the public cannot see enough of them, though it must be 
remembered that, however clever or popular an actor may be, 
be cannot retain that }x>piilarity if he is not allowed to appear. 
As British audiences are too shy and reserved to venture to write 
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DEUTSCHES THEATRE 
(Bimnarok Sfcrasse, Coin). 


PROGRAMME 


Monday, May 30th, 1921, and during the week at 8 p.in. 
The B.B.A.D.C. 


presents 

MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTCN 
in 

‘•eAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION.” 


A Play Three 

Characters in the Oi 
Mr. Rankin, a Missionary • 

Felix Drinkwater . . - . 

Hassan, a Moorish Servant 
lady Cicely Waynflete 
Sir Howard Hallam, K.C. - 
Muley, A Moorish Servant 

Marzo. 

Captain Brassbound - 

Redbrook. 

Johnson ;•. 

Osman • - . 

Sidi El Assif, an Arab Chief 

The Cadi. 

Captain Kearney, U.S.A. Navy ' 
Caplin Brassbound s Escort < 

Sidi's Men. 

The Cadi*6 Followers - 


American Naval Officers . 

First American Blue Jat^ket 
Other American Blue Jackets • 


\et8 by Bernard Shaw, 

ler of their Appearance. 

Lt. J. H. MacDonkel, Special List. 
Lieut. N. Hall, Special List. 

A. N. Other. 

Mias Gertrude Kingstoh- 
Lieut. Leigh Farnell, I.A.R.H.C. 
Master C. Riley. 

Mr. L. de Pokorxy. 

Mr. S. E. Percy. 

J Capt. C. M. O. B. OirrEV, Worcs, 
I Rcgt. 

Lieut. E. A. Saalfeld, U.A. 

Sergt. H. Kent, Worcs. Regt. 

S. S. M. F. V. SiBnAi.D. M.M. 

Major 1'. K. White, C.J.N.C. 

('pi. F. R. (^latwobthv, M.F.P. 
IJtrut. fl. W. Baker, Som. L.I. 
L./(’pl. Cooler, Ptes F>i)r.i>roTos. 
Johnson, Cami'Bell, Bott, Worcs. 
Regt., Pte. F. Kemi*, M.G.O. 

Pics. Williams and Hammond, 
Worcs. Regt. 

L/Cpl. Heath, Ptes, Royall, 
Harris, Fitzgerald, Mole, 
Masters, Carfenter, Prick, 
Worcs. Regt. 

Sergt. Hogan, Sergt. Kent, Pte. 

Watson. Worcs. Hegt. 

Pte. S. de Bono, R.A.S.C. 

Plea. Mole, Mahters, Caiitkntkr» 
Price, Worcs. Regt. 


Act T—Mogador Harbour, a Beap<.>rt on the W'est Coast of Morocco. 

Act II—A room in a Moorish Castle. 

Act ni--A room in Rankin’s House. 


The play pro<iiH!cd by Mr. S. E. Percy, Director B-R.A.D.C. 

Stage Director for B.R.A.D.C.— Lt. Leigh Farnell, I.A.R.H.C. 
Stage Manager for B.R.A.D.C.—Sergt. Harry Kent, Worcestershire Regt, 
Scenery kindly lent by Sehauspielhaus, Colcigne. 

Monday, June ftth and during the week, Tks CosaiUts Engaymmi^ a play, 
in 3 acts, by St. John Hankin. 

(N.A.A.F.1. KefreshtnenU aerred during the intervals.) 
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to A manager or a critic to ask why they are not permitted to 
see some particular player, I have often heard the question 
put in private life as to what had become of some once, well- 
loved favourite still in the prime of life. Nor does the Press 
ever pay any actor the compliment of asking for him, for-—^with 
two or three vei*y notable exceptions—^the critics have extremely 
short memories for anything but long runs. • 

Certainly the Ilei%rtory Theatre that has continuously and con¬ 
sistently been managed by Mr. Esine Percy in Cologne confirms 
me in my opinion ^hat a company needs only constant practice 
under a good head, and goodwill towards the leader, to prea^nt 
an enjoyable evening*8*entertaininent. I should look forward to 
being able to get equally, if not more, satisfactory results from 
a body of adventurous enthusiasts banded together with an earnest 
wish to give a w^ell-balanced performance as from a professional 
cast hastily gathered from all ends of the theatrical globe Which, 
through the eternal fate of long runs, has lost the flexibility and 
adaptability of min<l alone preserved bj constant change. 

Ijooking at the programme of dramatic fare put before us in 
T-K>ndon one cannot but realise that, while genius and charm are 
birthrights that cannot be at.‘quircd, are in fact begotten and 
not made, the average actor, who is the rank and file of the 
dramatic profession, remains an average actor to the last on 
account of the i)eiuili*ar conditions that obtain here; and, owing 
to the ease with which mediocrity •can always procure a living 
w^'ige in England, he never takes the trouble to |)erfert himself 
in bis art. Thus, so far as 1 am <xuK?enied, I can see little 
difference between X. or Y, or and I would as soon,»nay 
Bcxiner, work with enthusiasts as with profe.<sional exjxnients of 
a craft for which they have no other interest save the bread and 
butter it can be rntule to yield. 

Admittedly, when I am on the stage 1 am no judge of the 
achievement of the players a<!ting with me. 1 do not think the 
many-Bided hu'ets of the sulHwiscious mind that are called upon 
w’hen acting leave my critical faculty at leisure to l^stimate the 
quality of a collateral performance. 

A theatrical company may be likened to a boat's crew, of which 
acme pull their weight and a bit over: sc)me pull oidy their own 
weight; while others content themselves with the exhibition of a 
pretty stroke and showy form, hut for all the use they are in the 
race they might he passengers. Only the 8{>ectatCKrs on the shore 
see the effect of the whole, hut even they do not fathom w^hich 
member of the crew do<*8 most of the w^ork of driving the boat 
forward. 

& in a like manner a com^mny of players may be divided into 
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tjiree groups. Group A is composed of those who can carry a 
scene on their own shoulders and dominate it; they have the 
attribute of authority, and that is one that may certainly be 
gained by schooling! Group B consists of those from whom very 
reliable support is to be looked for, not necessarily great actors 
either, but usually coming from a stage ancestry brought up in 
sound earl} Victorian traditions. To see a player of this type 
prepare at his exit to extract a round of apfffause from the gods 
is an object-lesson to the mwlern yoiith.s who have none of this 
forcible insistence in their technique, unless indeed they have 
serred an apprenticeship on the music-halls where the single- 
handed “turn” teaches self-reliance. Arid, lastly, Group C em¬ 
braces those w^ho, however pfhcient they would appear to be from 
the front of the house, have in reality to be nursed through their 
“situations’* or helped along in order to save the play fropi failure. 
These' are the most fatiguing of associates for they are innocently 
unknowing of their feebleness and leave you tired out with the 
struggle to drag them through to the finale. 

While Sir Charles Wyndham and M. Coquelin nine had that 
spontaneous vitality that carried everyone with them and could 
lift their surroundings into some sort of an ensemble, Sir Henry 
Irving, with far greater genius and more masterful jxjrsonality, 
dwarfed his environment who could learn nothing from him. 
With the exception of Miss Ellen Teivy, in whom fascination still 
amounts to inspiration, Sir Henry Irving w^a.s encircled by average 
actors and actresses to whom he was a god but not a master for 
he did not teach them anything of his secret. Napoleon could 
make generals; Wellington could make none. Yet Wellington 
conquered at Waterloo and Naix>]eon’s generals failed him. 

From Napoleon to the Bhine is no far cry, and so I get back 
to the gallant little band of British soldiers who have kept the 
flag of repertory flying in Cologne, and T draw my conclusions 
from what T have seen of their work. I look back with pleasure 
on the experience, and T wdsh that I could follow the excellent 
example of the B.B. A.D.C. not to be daunted by all my expensive 
failures, not to groy>e after a short way to get long runs, not to 
frighten my critics by mysterious experiments and new departures 
into crying out that here is Gertrude Kingston wanting to be 
original, but just to take what material there is to be found 
ready and willing, to knock up a few screens (with apologies to 
Mr. Gordon Craig), and settle down to the joy of producing 
plays with no pretensions to appeal to anything but the mind*s 
eye. 

Only the trouble of it is that at Cologne the B.B..A.D.C. can 
commandeer a theatre, a real adequate theatre with a revolving 
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stage to boot, while here in London, if I take a floor in a deserted ^ 
building and ask people to pay for their modest entei^ainxnent 
never so modestly, a whole army of officials is at once told oiT 
to encompass my financial ruin by a schedule of rules, regula¬ 
tions and by-laws for the safety (so-called) of the public; a pro- 
<;e88 that entails another army of workmen to carry out its oon- 
ditions, until at last, when iny modest barn is equipped to the 
satisfaction of autH>rity, there is no capital left for the enterprise. 

That is what occurred to me at the Little Theatre, and as I 
care for the of iny art and not a provcrhia.1 “tinker^s cuss” 

for the morals of the public typified in the jierson of the liord 
Chamberlain (who under this cloak also conceals an excise licence), 
and as the public in hourly exposed to far greater dangers in 
places outside a theatre which are not legislated for, I have very 
little heart left after the minions of the law have wrought their 
worst. • 

All around me I see new little bands of hopeful players uniting 
in order to produce new plays, and ay the time I say to myself 
what a pity it is that they cannot co-ordinate. Yet all the time 
I know^ the conditions and difficulties that are laid athwart the 
road of consistent endeavour; the extravagant rental for any and 
every kind of building, the exorbitant demands of advertisement 
by newspapers and printers and contractors, the high cost of 
labour, th(t tbou.sand undreamed-of vexations and restrictions that 
make a ])layhouse and pIay-produ<^tion not a labour of love but 
a labour of •Si.syphus. 

Of good plays, old and new, there is an unending list. Of 
actors, the fact that out of the busy departments of the Army 
of Occupation on the Ithine sufficient human material has been 
found to carry on two years of rei)ertory must prove that they 
may be discovered wberever there is a readiness and a zeal for 
tbe work. The amazing amount of spontaneous'dramatic effort 
among soldiers at the front is a proof that there is no lack of 
facility for it among Kii«*lisli-sj>*aking peoples wlien it is called 
for. I should say that nowhere else are there so many amateur 
dramatic companies, societies and clubs as there are here^ and 
nowhere else is the preparation for the ultimate representation 
taken so seriously. Nevertheless, in how many townships scat¬ 
tered over the whole of the British Isles is there any opportunity 
of seeing a succession of plays, good, bad or indifferent, or, indeed, 
opportunity of seeing any plays at all ? Where else are theatrical 
managements so sporadic or theatrical seasons so intermittent as 
in London itself? * 

Now a theatre is like any shop or factory or business, a place 
for the manufacture of amusements, and if other merchants were 
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handicapped and baulked in the process of earning their liveli¬ 
hood ae are we, would they not have long before this insisted 
upon equal chances with other trades? 

Unfortunately, among our legislators dramatic performances 
are not considered necessities for the people as with other nations. 
Who knows whether the history of Ireland might not have been 
written differently in the Book of Fate if England hod ever 
attempted to encourage the drama in that unhappy island? Have 
not some of our greatest actors and actresses sprung from that 
country of imagination and tempi-rjinient? Was not the Boman 
Catholic Church the very first to found the drama in its religions 
and momlity* plays in monasteries and places of worship? Is it 
not possible that their wild aspirations and yearnings might have 
found other expression than in rebellion if drama and music had 
been encouraged and cultivated nationally? 

I ani told that in starving and downcast Vienna the suhsidist'd 
opera and theatres are putting out of their best in the strain of 
distracting and enlivening a desperate population. This is sound 
psychology which our stiitesmei} might do well to emulate, in 
spite of the vote-catching frafenilty’s wa>-cry of “Anti-waste” 
with’which they tried to dock even the children of their €5,t)(W) 
worth of Shakespearean representations. In a natitsnal Budget 
running into thoiiwinds of millions such a sum grudged Bn* such 
a pur[X)se makes one blush for (lie iK)liti(’iaM. 

And so this theatrical ref>eflory for our soldiers of the Khinc 
Army came as a revelation to me. My mind lingers with con¬ 
tented remembrance on that strenuously easy fortnight spent in 
rehearsing and acting with the B.B.A T).r. when for the brief 
space of a few days I was a “camp-follower,” giving rne the * 
opportunity to observe the human sid<^ of the Briti.sli military 
machine and to noh^ the hu t that, in spite of “Anny Orders,” 
there is a heart heating under tlie uniform. 

For not only is there the Deutsclu-s 'fheatre where modern 
plays may be sf*en nightly, but there is also the Hcala Theatre 
for those who prefer a variety entertainment, an Army Cinema 
for others who want to see and not to listen, and an Army Gym¬ 
nasium for the triurn|)h of mind over mwscle; thus every tastf? 
is catered for by a sf>ecial department presidwl over by Captain 
Haygarth and his various stage directors. 

Was it not, by the way, the famous ManVhal Maurice de Saxe 
who first conceived the idea of bringing dramatic companies out 
to act for his tr(K>j»s in order to keep them happy in winter qnar- 
* ters with relaxation and rcjcreation in that very cwkpit of Europe « 
in which the recent struggle of 1914 -18 has taken place? 

Well, in spite of all the criticism that we level at our own heads, 
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in 6pit« of ‘all the belittling pnr own institntiona that we 
indulge ourselves in, there is always the comfortable sensation at 
the back of our minds that with os the claims of the indi^uftl 
will sooner or later inevitably be taken into consideration and 
that somehow or somewhere there is an ultimate appeal for every¬ 
one. It is the inheritance of the British-bom that brings ns, 
however much we grumble, to discern that there is ly place like 
home, that home i!|where we plant our flag, and we bring W’itb 
it that complacent, go-as-you-please sense of freedom and fair play 
that makes for order because it is founded on a perspnal respect 
for the “other fellow’s” feelings. No one, 1 think, has found that 
out more quickly than the German when he cqmes to close 
•juarteis with the British soldier of the Army of the Rhine. 

, Gertbcde Kingston. 


• - 

• 

List uf plays pr^iduced by tin.' B.R.A.D.C. at Cologno since May, 1919, 
in cim^nological ordi r. Those in italics were the most popular:— 

1, The Mollubc; *2. Ma^t and Superman; H,*The New Sin; 4, Candida; 5, 
The Imporianre of Ikimj EarncHt; 6, The Title; 7, General Post; 8, The 
Younger Generation; 9, Helen With the Higli Hand; 10, Damaged Goode; 
11, Hindle Wakes; 12, Strife; 13, You Never Can Tell; 14, The Silver Bax; 
15, The ScIkx>! for Scandal; Hi, The Blelting Pot; 17, Lady Frederick; 18, 
The Singer of tho Veldt; 19, The Knight of the Burning Pestle; 20, Smith; 
21, Cupid and the Slyx; 22, The Man From Toronto; 23, Arms and the 
Man; 1, CasarV Wife; 25. The (ireni Adi cniurc; 20, The Second Mrs, 
Tanqueray; 27, She Sto»:tps to Ctmquer; Tlie Mercliant of Venice; 29, 
The Private Sivretary; 30. The Skin Ganw*; 31, The Case of Lady Camber; 
32, Lady Winderme re s Fan; 33, Eli^a Comcft fo Stay; 34, The DeviVe 
Dineiph; 85, David (larrick; 30, I^aseers By : 37, Hobson's Choice; 38^ Mr. 
Piiii Passes By; 39, A Pair of Silk Siockinna: 40, Pygmalion {in vvhich 
Mrs. Patrick Cainpbtdl appeared in the part originally written for her); 41, 
Itosemarv; 42. The (J.iv liord Quex; 43, Haitilet; 44, The Boy; 45, French 
Lenee; 46, /.ord Bichard in the Pantry; 47, Tlic Adinimhle Crichton; 48, Joy; 
49, Broum Snjar; 50, Tlie Chinese I^u/dc; 51, The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back; 52, lohn (llayde’s Htinour; 53. The Marriage of Kitty; 54, ITie 
Tyranny of Tears; 55. Captain Brasfibomd'H Conversion; 56, The CaiaiHis 
Engagt^ment. 

OxK Act l^AVs > -5T, The Twelvt' Pound ldH»k: 58, Tlio Man of Dl^stiny; 
59, How lie Lied Her Husband; 60. The Glittering Gate; 61, Poached 
Eggs and Pearls; 62^The Verdict; 63, The Dream Child. 



A NEGLECTED GENIUS : SIE RICHARD BURTON. 

I. 

Onei hundred years ago, on March 19th, 1821, Sir Richard 
Burton was born; he died at Trieste on October 19th, 1890, 
m his seventieth year. He was superstitious; the fact that 
he was born and that he died on the 19th has its significance. 
On the nigtit when he expired, as his wife was saying prayers 
to him, a dog began that dreadful howl which the superstitious 
say denotes a death. It was an evil om^n; I have heard long 
after midnight dogs howl in the streets of Constantinople; their 
howling is only broken by the tapping of tlie bekje’s iron staff; 
it sounds like loud wind or water far off, waning and waxing, 
and at times, as it comes across the water from Stamboul, it is 
like 3; sound of strings, plucked and scraped savagely by an 
orchestra of stringed instruments. 

In every age there hav^ been I know not how many neglected 
men of genius, undiscovered, misunderstood, mocked at in the 
fashion Jesus Christ was mocked by the Jews, scorned as Dante 
was scorned \vhen he was exiled from Florence, called a madman 
as Blake used to be called, censured as Sw'inburne w’as in 1866, for 
being “an unclean fiery imp of the pit” and “the libidinous 
Laureate of a pack of satyrs,”; so the greatest as the least—the 
greatest whose names are always remembered and the least wdiose 
names are invariably forgotten—have endured the same pre¬ 
judices ; have been lapidated by the same stones; such stones as 
Burton refers to when he writes in Mecca : “On the great festival 
day we stoned the Devil, each man with seven stones w'aahed in 
seven waters, and we said, while throwing the stones, 'In the 
name of Allah—and Allah is Almighty—I do this in hatred of 
the Devil, and to his shame.’ ” 

Burton was a great man, a great traveller and adventurer, who 
practically led to the discovery of the sources of the Nile; a 
wonderful linguist, he was acquainted with twenty-nine lan¬ 
guages : lie was a man of genius; only, the ffict is, he is not a 
great writer. Continually thwarted by the English Government, 
he was debarred from some of the most famous expeditions by the 
folly of his inferiors, who ignorantly supposed they were* his 
superiors ; and, as Sir H. H. Johnston says in some of his notes, 
not only was Burton treated unjustly, but his famous pilgrimage 
to Mecca won him no explicit recognition from the Indian Govern 
ment ; his great discoveries in Africa, Brazil, Syria and Trieste 
were never appreciated; and, worst of all, he was refused the 
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post of British Minister in Morocco; it was persistently denied 
him. He adds: “Had he gone there we might long since have 
known—what we do not know—the realities of Morocco.” 

Still, when Burton went to India, 1 do not imagine he was 
likely to suffer from any hostility on the part of the natives nor 
of the rulers. Lord Clive, who, in Browning’s words, “gave 
England India,” which was the result of his incredible victory 
in 1751 over the Nabob’s army of 60,000 men, was never literally 
“loved” by the rJbes of India; no more than Sir Warren 
Hastings. Still, Cl^ve had genius, which he showed m the face 
of a bully he caught cheating at cards and in his mere^ shout at 
him : “You did cheat, go to Hell! ” Impeached for the splendid 
service he had done in India he was acquitted in 1773; next year, 
having taken to opium, his own hand dealt himself his own doom. 
So he revenged himself on his country’s ingratitude. So did 
Burton rc;venge himself—not in deeds, but in words, wor^, if 
I may say so, that are stui:)€ndous. “I struggled for forty-seven 
years, I distinguished myself honourably in every way I possibly 
could. I never had a compliment nof a ‘Thank you,’ nor a 
single farthing. I translated a doubtful book in my old age, and 
I immediately made sixteen thousand guineas. Now that I know 
the tastes of England, we need never be without money.” 

Burton first met Swinburne in 1861 at Lord Houghton’s house, 
who, having given him The Queen MoUier, said: “I bring you 
this book because the author is coming here this evening, so that 
you may not quote him as an absurdity to himself.” In the 
summer of ki65 Swinburne saw a great deal of Burton. These 
two men, externally so dissimilar, had taken (as Swinburne said 
to me) a curious fancy, an absolute lascinatioii, for one anotb'er. 
Virile and a mysterious adventurer, Burton was 'Swinburne’s 
senior by sixteen years; one of those things that linked them 
together was certainly their passionate love of literature. Burton 
had also—which Swinburne might j^xuiiaps have envied—an 
almost iiiisur]v:i>s.iblr gift for translation, which he shows in his 
wonderful version of The Arabian Nights. He used to say : “1 
have not only preserved the spirit of the original, but the 
vUcOrtUqt^e, I don’t care a button about being prosecuted, and 
if the matter comes to a light, 1 will walk into court wdth my 
Bible and my Shakespeare and my Ilabclais under my arm, and 
prove to them that before they condemn me, they must cut half 
of them out, and not allow them to be circulated to the public.” 

In his Foreword to the first volume of his Translation, dated 
Wanderers’ Club, August 15th, 1885, he says: “This work, 
laborious as it may apt>ear, has been to me a labour of lovo, an 
unfailing source of solace and satisfaction. During my long years 
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of official banishment to the luxurious and deadly deserts of 
Western Africa, it proved truly a charm, a talisman against ewntti 
and despondency. The Jinn bore me at once to the land of my 
predilection, Arabia. In what is obscure in the original there 
are traces of Petronius Arbiter and of Babelais; only, subtle 
corruption and covert licentiousness are wholly absent.** There¬ 
fore, in oijder to show the wonderful quality of his translation, 

I have chosen certain of his sentences, which literally bring back 
to me all that I have felt of the heat, the oaour and the fascina¬ 
tion of the, East. “8o I donned my mantilki', and, taking with 
me the old woman and the slave-girl, T went to the Khan of the 
merchants. . There I knocked at the do<^r^nd out came tw'o white 
slave-girls, both young, higli-bosoined virgins, as they were Moons. 
They were melting a i^erfume whose like I had never before 
smelt; and so sliarp and subtle was the odour that it made my 
Senses drunken as with strong wine. I saw there also*!wo great 
censers each big as a inazzar bow], flaming with aloes, nard, 
perfumes, ambergris and honied scents; and the place was full 
of their fragrance.** Thb next quotation is from the Tale of the 
Fisherman and the dinn : “He loosened the lid from the jar, 
he shook the vase to jxjur out whatever might be inside. He 
found nothing in it: w hereat he marvelled with an exceeding 
marvel. But presently there ciirne forth from the jar a smoke 
which spread heavenwards into a t her (w’hereat again he marvelled 
with mighty marvel) and wliicli trailed along earth’s surface fill 
presently, having reached its full lieight, the thick vaixnirs con¬ 
densed, and became an I frit, huge of hulk, whose^rest touched 
the clouds wlien his fe<‘t were on the ground.” 

I have before me Sinithers’ [>rivately printed edition (1894) , 
of The Carniinn of ValeriUtS Caiullu^ note first completefy 

Efiyllshid into Verse aynl Prose, the Metrical Part by Capt. Sir 
Jiichard Burton, and the Prose Portion by Leonard C. Smithers. 
Burton is right in saying tliiit “the translator of original mind 
who notes the imnirnerjible shades of tone, manner and com¬ 
plexion will not neglect the frequent opiX)rtunities of enriching 
hi.s mother-tongue with novel and alien ornaments wdiich shall 
ju.stify the accounted barbarisms until formally naturalized and 
adopte<l. He must produce an honest and faithful copy, adding 
nought to the sense or abating aught of its cachet.'* He ends 
bis Foreword : “As discovery is mostly my mania, I have hit 
upon a basUrd-urging to indulge it, by a presenting to the public 
of certain classics in the nude Boman poetry, like the Arab, and 
of the same date.” 

Certainly Burton leaves out nothing of the nakedness that 
8tui:le8 one in the verse of Catullus: a nakedness that is as 
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honest aB daylight and as shameless as night. When the text * 
is obscene his translation retains its obscenity; which, on the 
whole, is rare : for the genius of Catullus is elemental, primitive, 
nervous, passionate, decadent in the modern sense and in the 
modem sense perverse. In his rhymed version of the AttU 
Burton has made a prodigious attempt to achieve the impossible. 
Not being a poet, he was naturally unable to follow the rhythm— 
the GalUambic m<^re, in which Catullus obtains variety of 
rhythm; for, as R^inson Ellis says; “It remains unique as a 
wonderful expression of abnormal feeliiig in a quaisi-abnormal 
metre. Quasi-abnormal, however, only : for no poem of Catuyus 
follows stricter laws, o» succeeds in conveying the idea of a wild 
freedom under a more carefully masked regularity.*’ 

As one must inevitably compare two translations of the same 
original, I have to point out that Burton’s rendering is, both 
metrically and technically, inaccurate; whereas, in aifother 
rendering, the translator has at least preserved the exact metre, 
the exact scansion, and the double endings at the end of ilvery 
line; not, of course, in this ca.se, empfoying the double rhyipes 
Swinburne used in his translation from Aristophanes. These are 
Burton’s first lines ; — 


“ O'er high detfp teas in 8peed;y ship his voyage Atys sped 
Until ho trod the Thrygian grove with hurried, eager tread, 

And as the gk^omy tree-shorn stood, th© she-God*B home he sought, 
There sorely .stung with fiery ire and madinan’.s raging thought, 

Sliaro ho with’ sharpened fiint the freight w'herewith his frame was 
fraugl^^i" 

These are the first lines of the other version :— ^ 

’* Over ocean Attis sailing in a swift ship charioted 
When he reaclu'd the Phrygian foreste, and with ra^ih foot violently 
Trod the dark and shadowy regions of the goddess, wex^-garlanded, 

And with ravening madness ravished, and his reason abandoning him, 
Seized a pointcxl flint and sundered from his flesh his virility.” 


11 . 

^ Burton himfielf admitted that he was a Devil; for, said be: 
“the Devil entered into mo at Oxford.” Evidently, also, besides 
his mixture of races, he w'as a mixture of the normal and the 
abnormal; he was perverse and pissionate; he was imaginative 
and cruel; he was easily stirred to rage. Nearly six feet in 
height, he had, together with his broad shoulders, the small 
hands and feet of the Orientals; he was Arab in his prominent 
cheek bones; he w^as g3rpffy in his terrible, magnetic eyes—the 
sullen eyes of a stinging serpent. He had a deeply bronzed 

veil, OX. N.fl. N 
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complexion, a determined mouth, half-hidden by a black mous¬ 
tache, which hung down in a peculiar fashion on both sides of 
his chin. This peculiarity I have often seen in men of the 
wandering tribe in Spain and in Hungary. Wherever he went 
he was welcomed by the gypsies; he shared with them their horror 
of a corpse, of death-scenes, and of graveyards. “He had the 
same restlessness,” wrote his wife, “which could stay nowhere 
long nor own any siv)t on earth. Hagar BurV-n, a Gypsy Woman, 
cast my horo^ope, in which she said : ' You will bear the name 
of our ^rrilK), and be right proud of it. You •'will be as we are, 
hultfar greater than we.’ I met Richard two months later, in 
1866, and was engaged to him.” It is curious fact that John 
Varley, who cast Blake’s liorosco|)e in 18:20. also cast Burton’s ; 
who, as he says, had finished his Zodiacal Phtjsmjnomy so as to 
prove that every man resembled after a fashion the sign under 
which he wa^ born. His figures are either human ot bestial; 
some remind me of those where men are represented in the form 
of aftmals in Giovanni della Porta’s Fi-somnnia delF Huomo 
(Venice, 1668), which is before me as I write; Swinburne himself 
once show'ed to me his copy of the same b*wk. Nor have 1 ever 
forgotten his saying to me—in regard to Burton’s nervous fears : 
“The look of uns|>eakable horror in those eyes of his gave him, 
at time.s, an almost unearthly appeiirance.” He added : “Thi.s 
reminds me of what Kiomi says in Meredith’s novel : ‘ I’ll dance 
if you talk of dead people,’ and so begins to dance and to wlKX)p 
at the pitch of lier voice. 1 suppose both liad the same reason 
for this force of fear : to make the dead ])€opIe hear.” Then he 
fla^fbed at me this unforgettable ])hrase : “Burton had the jaw^ 
of a Devil and the brow of a God.” 

In one of his letters he says, I .sup{K>se l>y way of persifiatje 
in regard to himself and Burton : “En rnoi vous voyez Les Mai- 
hears de la Virtu, en lui Les Prosperites du Vice.” In any case, 
it is to entertain Burton when he writes : “I have in hand a 
scheme of mixed verse and prose—a. w>ri of tHude a la Balzac plus 
the poetry-—which 1 flatter invfHdf will be more olTensive and 
objectionable to Britannia than anything I have done : Lesbta 
Brandon. You see I have now a character to keep up, and 
the grace of Cotytto I will.” 

Swinburne began Leslm Brandon in 1859 ; ho never finished it; 
what remains of it consists of seventy-three galleys, numbered 25 
to 07; besides four unjiririted chapters. The first, “A Character,” 
was written in 1804; “An Episode” in 1866; “Turris Ebumea” 
in 1886; “ La Boheme Dddoree ” must Jiave been written a year 
or two later. Mr. Oosse gives a vivid description of Swinburne, 
who was living in 13, Great James Street, and who was never 
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weary of his unfinished novel, reading to him parts of two chapters 
in June, 1877. “He read two long the one a ride over 

a moorland by night, the other the death of his heroine, Lesbia 
Brandon. After reading aloud all these things with anting 
violence, he seemed quite exhausted.” It is possible to decipher 
a few sentences from two pages of his manuscript; fire| in “ Turris 
Eburnea,” “ ‘ Above the sheet, below the boudoir,’ said the sage. 
Her ideal was marriage, to which she clung, which revealed to 
astonished and adiairing friends the vitality of a dubious intellect 
within her. She had not even the harlot’s talent of discernment.” 
This is Leonora Harlqf\ In “La Bohejne Dedoree” we read: 
“Two nights later Herbert received a note from Mr. Linley in¬ 
viting him to a private supper. Feverish from the contact of 
Mariani and hungry for a chance of service, he felt not unwilling 
to win a Jittle respite from the vexation of patience. The? sage 
had never found him more amenable to the counsel he called 
reason. Miss Brandon bad not lately crossed his wbjs. Over 
tlieir evening Ia?onora Harley guided witli the due graces of her 
professional art. It was not lier fault if she could not help 
asking her younger friend when he had last met a darker beauty : 
she had seen him once with Lesbia.” 

III. 

• 

In 1818 Burton determined to pa.ss in India for an Oriental ; 
the disguise Ife a.ssumed was that of a half-Arab, half-Iranian, 
thousands of whom can be met along the northern shore of Uie 
^ Persian Gulf. He sot out on his first pilgrimage as jMirza Abdulla 
tlie Bnshiri, as a ht/zzuz, vendor of fine linen, muslins and 
bijinitrric : he wa.s admitted to the liareins, he collected the in¬ 
formation he required from the villagers: he won many women’s 
hearts, he 8|wnt his evenings in the Mo.sque.s; and, after innumer¬ 
able adventures, he wended his way to INIecca. His account of 
this adventure is thrilling. The first cry was: “Open the way 
for the Haji who would enter the House! ” Then : “Two stout 
Meccans, who stood below' the door, raised me in their arms, 
whilst a third drew me from above into the building. At the 
entrance I was accosted by a youth of the Benu Shazban family, 
the true blood of the El Hejaz. He held in his hand the huge 
silver-gilt padlock of the Iva’abeh, and presently, taking his seat 
upon a kind of wooden press in the left corner of the hall, he 
officially inquired my mother-nation and other particulars. The 
replies were satisfactory, and the boy Mohammed was authori¬ 
tatively ordered to conduct me round the building and to recite 
the prayers. I will not deny that, looking at the windowless 
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^alls, the officials at the door, and a crowd of excited fanatics 
below— 

'And the place death, considering who I was/ 

my feelings were those of the trapped-rat description, acknow¬ 
ledged by the immortal nephew of his uncle Perez. A blunder, 
a hasty actson, a misjudged word, a prayer or bow, not strictly 
the right shibboleth, and my bones would,ihave whitened the 
desert sand. This did not, however, prevent my carefully ob¬ 
serving the scene during our long prayer, and making a rough 
pla^n with a pencil uj)on my white i7iram.” 

After having seen the howling Dervishes in Soutari in Asia, 
I can imagine Burton’s excitoruoiit when in Cairo he suddenly 
left his stolid English friends, joined in the shouting, gesticulat¬ 
ing circle, and behaved as if to the manner ten : be held his 
diploma as a master Dervish. In Scutari I felt the contagion of 
these dancers, where the brain reels, and the body is almost 
swept into the orgy. T had ail the difficulty in the Avorld from 
keeping back the woman who sat beside me from leaping over 
the barrier and joining the Dervishe.*:. In these 1 felt the 
ultimate, because the most nnirnai, tlie most irrational, the most 
insane, fonn of Eastern (>cstasv. It gave me an impression of 
witchcraft; one might have been in Central .\frica, or in some 
Saturnalia of barbarians. 

There can be no doubt that Burton alwn-y.s gives a. vivid and 
virile impression of his adventures: yet, as 1 have said before, 
something is lacking in his prose; not tlie vital heat, but the 
vision of what is equivalent to vital heat. I have, before me a 
letter sent from Hyderabad by Sa-rojini Naidii, who says: "All 
is hot and fierce and passionate, ardent and unashamed in its 
exulting and importunate desire for life and love. And, do you 
know, the scarlet lilies are woven petal by i>etal from my heart’s 
blood, those quivering little birds arc my soul made incaniate 
music, these heavy perfumes are my emotions dissolved into 
aerial essence, this flaming blue and gold sky is the ‘Very You ’ 
that part of me that incessantly and insolently, yes, and a little 
deliberately, triumphs over that other part—a thing of nerves 
and tissues that suffers and cries out, and that must die to-morrow 
perhaps, or twenty years hence.” In these sentences the whole 
pjissionate, exotic and perfumed East flashes before me—a vision 
of delight and of distresses—and, as it were, all that slumbers 
in their fiery blood. 

"Not the fruit of experience,” wrote Walter Pater, "but ex¬ 
perience itself, is the end. A counted number of pulses only is 
given UB of a variegated dramatic life. To bum always with this 
har/i rfftmlike flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is success in life.” 
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Alas, how few lives out of the cloud-covered multitude of exist-» 
ences have burned always with this flame! I have said some¬ 
where that we can always, in this world, get what weNvant if 
we will it intensely enough. So few people succeed greatly 
because so few people can conceive a great end, and work towards 
that without tiring and without deviating. The adventurer of 
whom I am writing failed, over and over again, in^pite of the 
fact that he conceiKed and could have executed great ends : never 
by his own fault, always by the fault of others. 

• 

IV. 

Richard Burton dedicated his literal version of the epic of 
Camoens “To the Prince of the Lyric Poets of his Day, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne.” He begins: “My dear Swinburne, accept 
the unec^al exchange—my brass for your gold. Your Poeyis and 
Ballads began to teach the Philistine xvhat might there is in the 
music of language, and what marvel of lyric inspiration, far 
subtler and more ethereal than jxjetry. means to the. mind of 
man.” In return for this Swinburne dedicated to him Poems and 
Ballads, Second Series. “Inscribed to Richard F. Burton in 
redemption of an old pledge and in recognition of a friendship 
which I must always count among the highest honours of my 
life.” 

It was nine years before then, when they were together in the 
South of France, that SwinburiH? was seized by a sf.vere illness; 
and, as he “assured me, it was Burton who, with more than a 
woman’s care and devotion, restored him to health. The pledge 
—it was not the covenant sealed between the two greatest* the 
two most passionate, lovers in the world, Iseult and Tristan, on 
the deck of that ship which was the ship of Life, the ship of 
Death, in the mere drinking of wine out of a flagon, which, being 
of the nature of a most sweet poison, consumed their limbs and 
gave intoxication to their souls and to their bodies—but a pledge 
in the wine Swinburne and Burton drank in the hot sunshine :— 

** For life’s ht'lm rocks to windward and lee, 

And time is as wind, and aa waves are we, 

And iSong is as foam that the wa-w'avce fret. 

Though tho thought at its heart should be deep as the sea.” 

It was in July, 1869, that Swinburne joined the Burtons and 
Mrs. Sartoris at Vichy. As I have never forgotten Swinburne’s 
wonderful stories about Burton—bi=!sides those on Rossetti and 
Mazzini—I find in a letter of his to his mother words he might 
really have altered.^ “If you had seen when the heat and' 
the climb and the bothers of Iruveiling were too much for me— 
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^in the very hot weather—^helping; waiting on me—agoing out to 
get me books to read in bed—and always kind, thoughtful, ready, 
and so bright and fresh that nothing but a lizard (I suppose that 
is the most insensible thing going) could have resisted his in¬ 
fluence—I feel sure you would like him (you remember you said 
you didn’t) and then—love him, as I do. I never expect to see 
his like again—but him I do hoj)e to see again, and when the 
time comes ?o see him at Damascus as H.B.M. Consul.” 

They travelled in carriages, went to Clermmit-Ferrand, where 
Pascal was born; then to Le Puy-en-Velay. Jn 1898 I stayed 
with the Countess De la Tour in the Chateau de Chameane, Puy 
de Dome, and after leaving her I went to Ppy-en-Velay. I hated 
it, the Burtons did not. Stuck like a limpet on a rock, the main 
part of the town seems to be clinging to the side of the hill on 
which the monstrous statue desecrates the sky. At night I saw 
its gilt^ crown merge into a star, but by day it is intolerably 
conspicuous, and at last comes to have an irrational fascination, 
leading one to the very corners where it can be seen best. And 
always, dp what you will, yon cannot get away from this statue. 
It spoils the sky. The little cloister, with its ninth-century 
columns, is the most delightful spot in Le Puy ; only the in¬ 
tolerable statue from which one cannot escape showed me Nature 
and humanity playing pranks together, at their old game of 
parodying the ideal. This is Swinburne’s comment :— 

*• Set far between the. ridged and foaniless waves 
Of earth more fierce and fiuctuaijt than the soa, 

The fearless town of towers that hails and braves, 

The heights that gild, the sun that brands Le Puy.” 

r 

This year there has been a great Pardon at Le Puy. I have 
seen several pilgriiiia;.vs, in Moscow', for instance, at Serjevo, 
which is an annual pilgrimage to the Troitsa Monastery, and in 
these people there ^vas no fervour, no excitement, but a dogged 
desire of doing something whicli they had set out to do. They 
were mostly women, and they flung themselves down on the 
ground; they lay there with their hands on their bundles, them¬ 
selves like big bundles of rags. How' different a crow'cl from this 
must have assembled at Le Puy; made so famous so many cen¬ 
turies ago by the visitations of Charlemagne and Saint 'Louis, 
who left, in 1254, in the Cathedral a little image of Horus and 
Isis. Then there w'as Jeanne d’Arc, who in 1429 sent her mother 
there instead of herself, being much too busy : she w'as on the 
way to Orleans. 

As it is, Our Lady gets all the honours; only, there is a much 
older Chapel of Saint' Michael, which is perched on the sheer 
edge of a rock; it is x>6rhaps more original than any in France^ 
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with the exception of the Chapel of Saint Bonizel in Avignon. 
When I stood there and looked down from that great height I 
remembered—but with what a difference !—Montserrat in Spain, 
where the monastery seemed a part of the mountain; and from 
this narrow ledge between earth and heaven, a mere foothold on 
a great rock, I looked up only at sheer peaks, and down only 
into veiled chasms, or over mountainous walls to a great plain, 
ridged as if the nal^d ribs of the earth were laid bare. 


V. 

I have been assured, by many who knew him, that Eichard 
Burton had a vocabulary which was one of his inventions; a 
shameless one—as shameless as the vocabularies invented by Paul 
Verlaine and by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, which are as vivid 
to me aPfe when I heard their utterance. These shared with 
Villiers de Isle-Adam that sardonic humour which is not so much 
satire as the revenge of beauty on ugliness, the persecution of 
the ugly : the only laughter of our generation which is as funda¬ 
mental as that of Eabelais and of Swift. Burton, who had much 
the same contempt for women that Baudelaire imagined he had, 
only with that fixed stare of his that disconcerted them, did all 
that with deliberate malice. There was almost nothing in this 
w’orld that he had not done, exulted in, gloried in. Like Villiers, 
he could not pardon stuj>idity; to both it was incomprehensible; 
both saw that stupidity is more criminal than even vice, if only 
because stupidity is incurable, if only because vice is curable. 
Burton, who found the Arabs, in their delicate depravity, ironical 
—irony being theii- breath of life—might have said with Villiers : 
“L’Esprit du Sikde, ne Toublions pas, est aux machines.” 

Kvery individual face has as many different expressions as 
the soul behind it has moods; therefore, the artist’s business is 
to eremite on pai»er, or on his canvas, the image w’hich was none 
of these, but which those helped to make in his own soul. I 
see, as it were, surge before me an image of Swinburne in his 
youth, when, with liis passionate and pale face, wdth its masses 
of fiery hair, he has almost tlie aspect of Ucello’s Galeazzo Mala- 
testa. Burton’s face has no actual beauty in it; it revearls a 
tremendous animalism, an air of repressed ferocity, a devilish 
fascination. There is a-lmost a tortured magnificence in this huge 
head, tragic and painful, with its mouth that aches with desire, 
with those dilated nostrils that drink in I know not what strange' 
perfumes. 


Arthur Symons. 



A MONTHLY COMMENTAKY.—(VII.) 

The sounding of various alarums, exoursions, and retreats indicates 
the confusidi into which the of party politics has now 

fallen. No one seems to know decidedly whom^o follow or in what 
direction. .There is confusion of leaders, confusion of policies, con¬ 
fusion of gnv^ipings; the only certainty seems to •be that tlie present 
situation is quite unstable and cannot- very* much longer endure. For 
some time this fact has been dimly realise^ by certain sections of 
the Government’s supporters; hence the abortive attempt at the 
“ fusion ” of the Coalition into a single party under a sir^gle leader. 
But it required the elections in Westminster and East Hertfordshire 
to loo^e the floodgates of protest and suggestion. The qnti-waste 
movement is the result of the strangest medley of influences and 
tendencies. In large part it is a purely Conservative movement in 
the direction of Tory independence of the Coalition. That is, I think, 
its main party significance, and it is as that that the leaders of 
Conservatism seem to regard it. Its negative policy has an essen¬ 
tially Tory complexion. It objects to expenditure on social reform, 
on education and public health, though no economic teaching is 
needed to show that money wisely and efficiently spent on such 
services yields a large return to the community. But it is silent 
about the vast waste of the Ii;ish war and almost so about the still 
vaster sums spent on armaments for other purposes. It is at least 
odd that a leader of the party of public economy shoula openly scoff 
at the League of Nations, in view of our recent experience of the 
cripjding costliness even of the most victorious war. 


Although,, therefore, the Anti-waste party has polled thousands of 
votes among non-Tory people who are anxious to strike, however 
blindly, at the authority that ta.xes them so heavily; and although it 
appears to have the Harrrisworth benison, this party is for practical 
purposes a Unioniat revolt against the Coalition. The seats it has 
won have been the safe Tory seats, for which Liberal and Labour 
candidates have made either a forlorn bid or no bid at all. In the 
House of Commons it is quite ineffective. Even its leadership seems 
to be elusive, for, whereas I had always understood that Mr. Bottom- 
ley was the acknowledged leader of the group, I was informed 
through the mwliuin of the literature of its successful candidate in 
Westminster that Mr. Esmond Harmsworth occupied that position. 
The serious threat to Coalition Unicaiisrn is that the Anti-wastrels 
may extend their raids to the seats w'here the Liberal or Labour 
parties are a serious factor. A ve4y large number of those must bo 
lost in any event; others will probably be hold owing to the splitting 
of the Opposition vote unless the Government vote is also split. At 
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present the probabilities appear to me to be as follows. Practical!}^ 
every Coalition liberal seat is doomed; I feel confident that, even 
if it wishes to do so, the ofOicial Unionist caucus will be quite unable 
to prevent anti-waste candidates being .run against CoalitioiD Liberals 
in almost every constituency now held by them. It is less likely 
that the invasion will extend to the seats held by Unionists, but held 
precariously. There can, however, be no certainty a1|out that; the 
public outcry whics^ will almost certainly follow the inevitable insol¬ 
vency of the Government at the end of this financial year may well 
provoke the hoisting of the Anti-waste standard almogt everyw'here. 
In any case, it is obvious that the Coalition cannot be held together 
if all the Coalition Ly^erals are opposed by unofficial Uniteists 
whereas the Coalition Unionists are allowed a comparative 
immunity. 

It is not for nothing, therefore, that the Observer has been giving 
the Coalition only six more months of life, and that the Spectator 
has been criticising the Liberal connection. The Coalition has 
hurriedly begun to take stock of its position. Its Liberal wing has 
been lunching with the Independents *to discuss reunion under a 
common leader. There has been talk of a Unionist conspiracy 
again-st the Prime Minister, or against his Liberal following, which 
is nob quite the same thing. Lord Salisbury has openly demanded 
the secession of the ITnionist Party from the Coalition, to govern as 
a single party if it can, at all events to fight under its own imquar- 
tered standard. Mr. Lloyd George's position is strengthened by the 
fact that there is tlie greatest possible uncertainty as to who should 
oajrry that standard. Mr. Chamberlain is hardly the man to lead the 
party on so heroic a quest, and the names of many other leaders 
have been discussed, among them those of Lord Birkenhead,*Lord 
Salisbury himself, Lord Derby, and Mr. Churchill. In the back¬ 
ground ther€^ is the possibility of Mr. Bonar Law’s return to political 
life. Unfortunately for Lord Salisbury's scheme there is the most 
complete uncertainty as to the views of these various paladins of 
Unionism. It is one thing for them to work together in more or 
less of harmony under Mr. Lloyd George; it is another for them to 
combine fc«* an alternative purpose. 


Equally uncertain is the future attitude of Mr. Lloyd George 
himself. The apprcmohing demise of Coalition Liberalism places 
him in a position of acute difficulty, but it is not probable that he 
will solve other people's difficulties for them by responding to the 
friendly request that he should take six months' holiday. He prob¬ 
ably realises by this time that his anti-Labour speeches have fallen 
rather flat, even in Unionist circles. The social ‘policy of Conser¬ 
vatism needs a little more tactful expression than he succeeded in 
giving it. It has bet^n suggested in the official Unionist Press 
that he intends to combine the anti-Socialist cry with another that 
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*is aaiti-lrish, and so to confound the Anti-wastrels by bringing upon 
them the charge that they threaten to surrender the fort to Bol¬ 
shevism and rebellion. This suggestion gained probability from the 
fact that there was known to be, at the time of the King’s visit to 
Belfast, a hard struggle in the Cabinet between the pacific and the 
coercionist parties in things Irish. The speeches of Lord Birkenhead 
and of Sir L^ing Worthington-Evans, on the day before, the Ulster 
Parliament was opened, were taken as an indir^i-Tn of the victory 
of the eoercionists, but on the following Sunday the whole matter 
was once more plimged in doubt by the Prime I^inister’s letter to 
Mr. de Valera. 


Whatever the outcome of the appeal for peaceful discussion of the 
Irish situation, it is in itself a proof that the Prime Minister has not 
yet committed himself to coercion as an election policy. Nor do I 
think hi^ wnll commit himself imtil he is obliged and until «the last 
moment. Positive prophecy as to the date of the next General 
Election and as to its issues is bound t-o be unfruitful, but there are 
one or two negative assertions which may be made with some degree 
of confidence. It is almost impossible that Mr. Lloyd George can 
have any future on the left wing of politics. Too many hard blows 
have been dealt, not only at persons but at principles, for flint to 
happen. So far as Labour is concerned, he has burned his boats 
and is now regarded as the arch-enemy. Nor can Liberalism find 
any place for the man who has been responsible for the last twelve 
months of military government,in Ireland, or who has shown agajn 
and again, by his attitude towards Free Trade and other que.stions, 
that the principles of Liberalism have little meaning for him. 
Liberalism is at the moment a weakened force in the politics of the 
counfry; it has lost adherents both to the rights and to the left. There 
remains to it one asset which it would be suicidal to gamble wdth, 
and that is the posse.ssion of a bfxly of doctrine which has exercised, 
and must still exercise, a vast influence on the country’s history. 
Labour has inherited some, but not by any means all of it. Of 
those who still call themselves Liberals there are a considerable 
proporti(jn who say, and say openly, that they would sever all 
(connection with the party if it came again under Mr. Lloyd George’s 
leadership. They would rather take themselves and their beliefs into 
another camp, even though they were to be but a small leavening 
influence within it. 


It appears, therefore, that Mr. Lloyd George cannot move to the 
left, and that the Unionists will be compelled to absorb such as they 
can of the Cr)a]itir>n Liberals and to part company with the remainder. 
If the Prime Minister wishes to become the leader of a purely 
Unionist Party ho will probably be able to do so, and on better 
terms than some of his Unionist critics imagine. For while he cannot 
much longer maintain the Coalition, he retains the pewer of irretriev- 
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ably breaking not only it, but the parties of which it ia compose^ 
If the recent by-elections have proved nothing else, they have proved 
how flimsy a thing party allegiance in the constituencies has become, 
and the Unionists, in. my opinion, simply cannot afford to incur the 
hostility of the Prime Minister. However small the number of 
actual politicians who stick to him, his influence in the constituen¬ 
cies would be enough to wreck the prosp^ts of the Unionists if they 
forced him to fight against them. As things are at px^sent, there 
are really five partiJb competing for electoral support—^Anti-waste, 
Coalition Unionist, Coalition Liberal, Liberal, and Labour. The 
efforts they can put forward, and their prospects of succtess, depend, 
BO far as the first three are concerned, mainly on the time and*the 
nature of the election. is for that reason that I thiDk it cannot 
much iMiger be delayed. Some people think that the AnU-waste 
successes have indefinitely postponed a General Election; I should 
rather think that they have made such a contest much more probable 
before th<^end of the financial year. The time when the next Budget 
looms'Over the horizon must be one of very gloomy reckcaiingB. 
The accounts are almost certain not to balance, borrowing will be 
necessary to pay our way and to meet our liabilities for interest on 
the national debt. The next Budget itself will be a most difficult 
proposition for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to face. These 
circumstances must tend to turn the Anti-waste revolt from a storm 
in the Tory teacup into a national tempest, strong and uncontrol¬ 
lable. The Government has therefore the strongest possible motive 
for fighting before that situation arises, and for fighting, if possible, 
on some issue which will throw the* question of finance into the 
background. ^Hence no doubt the suggestion of an Irish election. 
That we may still have if the Irish leaders make things easy for the 
Government. Otherwise it would be a dangerous expedient, for 
unofficial influences like those of the Churches have been stirred by 
the reprisals policy into hostility to the Government, to its leader's 
obvious irritation. Though the number of votes they could actually 
sway on such an issue may be small, it might well be sufficient, at a 
time of general disgnmtlement with the ^ministration for a whole 
host of differing reasons, to imperil the success of that particular 
rallying cry. 


The Coalition threatens to end by achieving the exact opposite of 
its declared aims. Instead of maintainiDg for the suppoit of' the 
administration at a time of great national difficulty a Parliament with 
a large and solid majority, it threatens to plunge us into a period of 
muddled politics and mpst unstable government. The next elec¬ 
tion, with so many different parties conflicting for votes on an out¬ 
worn system suita.ble only when there were but two clear-cut parties, 
may well result in a House of Commons made up of those groups in 
varying proportions, which will give consistent support to no Govern¬ 
ment whatever. If in many constituencies there are four candidates 
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* will be impoBsibl^ to forecast the result at all. Oue^s only hope 
is that such a Parliament elected in such a ipaimer would be driven 
to adopt some system of proportional representation and then to end 
its own existence. Otherwise the sane political government of the 
country will be at an end, and politics will become a heady and 
ridiculous gamble. Until the arrival x»n the scene of the Anti-waste 
Party it wa^ hopeless to expect the present majority in the House 
of Commons to look kindly on proportional repjesentation, for any 
such device would deprive it of the advantage^it derives from the 
splitting of the opposition vote. Now that all yote/s threaten to be 
split and that the party system threatens to collapse altogether, it 
maj' be that the Coalition will come to reconsider its position. 


Before leaving this survey of the political situation on the Govern¬ 
ment gide, there is one other point of view, held by some Conserva¬ 
tives, that needs attention. These do not seriously believe that the 
present Consen-ative domination can be long maintained. They 
incline to the belief that the best course for the present majority is 
not to seek about for a good tactical opportunity for an appeal to the 
country, but to make the utmost possible use of the opportunities 
presented by their present predominance to insure themselves against 
future defeat. In a word, they would incur all the disadvantages of 
postponing the election, face the practical certainty of defeat 
eighteen months or two years hence, and devote the respite of time 
they would thus gain to the resuscitation of the power of the Upper 
House. Once entrenched in a second chamber with a real power 
of veto, they would risk the opening of the floodgates to the Labour 
and Radical torrent. Such a course would make an opposition 
victory' at the polls almost certain, whatever the disadvantages to 
which the voting system exposed the Labour and Liberal Parties, 
for the country long ago made up its mind about the demerits of a 
system which made lil>eralising reform well-nigh impossible and gavo 
the realities of power only to a Conservative Government. To many 
Conservatives, however, this insuraij.ce is worth the small difference 
between the probability and the possibility of electoral defeat. Mr. 
Chamberlain has just announced that the reform of the House of 
Lords will be the principal business of the next session, that is of the 
session of next year. If there is to be a “ next year *' of the present 
Parliament, his promise will very likely bo fulfilled. This, of course, 
would be a line of strategy entirely different from those previously 
discussed, and from the point of view of the country's interest it 
would be inordinately dangerous. I, for one, simply do not know 
what answer it would be possible to make to the direct actionist if 
it became imp^>ssible to point out that the will of a majority of the 
people could always prevail in a constitutional maimer. The dimger 
of such a policy, however, is unfortunately no reason for believing 
that it will not be adojjted. 
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OcxEftervatism has, and always will have, an imporMat part to play ^ 
in our political life. In spite of certain obvious selfisfaneBses and 
limitations from which other parties also suffer, it does stand for 
definite principles of safety and continuity, and the people turn to it 
in consequence when they feel that those principles are in danger. 
The stability of our constitutional system, however, depends on the 
electorate’s' possession of a free choice between at least two possible 
Governments. A Government that cannot be got rid of\s a tyranny, 
whether it be maintained by bayonets or by skilful manipulation of 
the political machjpery. The Coalition was in its origin an attempt 
to set up just such a Government. Its policy has beeh inconsistent 
and timid, but it has, up to the present moment, succeedeid in 
sitting on the safety vdlve. If it could do little else it could always 
argue that it was essential to keep certain other people out. The 
desirability of getting the other side out is a good enough cry for an 
Opposition, but the reverse of that cry is not sufficient reason for 
the permanent maintenance in power of a Government. The result 
of this sitting on the safety valve is to make of opposition an explo¬ 
sive instead of a motive force. Direct action was one of the earliest 
results, and it is creditable to the national common sense that we 
survived that danger. Now the danger is the disrupticoi of our party 
system into small and ineffective pieces. The way back to orderly 
and efficient administration is to be found, not by a search for effec¬ 
tive Conservative war cries, still less by an entrenchment of Con¬ 
servatism in the House of Lords, but only by a return to the old 
theory of party government, which gave popular discontent with any 
existing administration a ready outlet. Even with four parties 
instead of two, tliat theory can still be applied in a modified form, if 
we resort to pro])ortional representation. The change may cause 
us some loss of stability in government, but we shall gain frorn it a 
Parliament which will much more accurately reflect the positive 
political will of the electorate. 


Any discussion of the future development of the political situation 
must of necessity be devoted in the main to the course likely to be 
taken by the Coalition parties and their leaders. They possess the 
initiative, and can to some extent, though to a constantly lessening 
•one, choose their time and their course. The most regrettable feature 
of the situation, from the progressive point of view, is that the 
Opposition parties show no sign of ability or of readiness to seize 
the opportunities that the threatened disintegration of the Coalition 
offers them. The next election ought to result in a Government o< 
the Left. I think there is little doubt that such will be ihe desire of 
a majority of voters. Such an administration would offer them 
economy of the only real and far-reaching kind, namely, that which 
can be secured by a pacific foreign and imperial policy, and a conse¬ 
quent vast saving upon armaments. It would relieve them of the 
grave moral disgrace of the present tereorisation of Ireland, and thus 
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'^pave the way to that v-. 

esBential to the Empire. It yohld i&tiraia 

from tampering with our fiscal system fo their own priva^^^ ; 

and to the pecuniary loss of eyevyone dse. In industrial dilutes it 
would be able to act as an authority definitely representing the com¬ 
munity, and not only a certain special and numerically small class 
within it. .. 


However much the electors may desire such a change of govern¬ 
ment, there is, as 1 have pointed out above, no sqrt of certainty that 
they will get \t. If as many as four parties, none of which is likely 
individually to be strong enough to form an administration, conflict 
for the electors’ votes, a candidate who can poll as much as a third 
of* those votes may easily be returned. The Opposition should 
remember, moreover, that its opponents will be able to choose Uicir 
own grf>und, and Jhat the Anti-wixste guerillas may come to heel 
again if» they have reason seriously to fear a Conser\'ative*/f 7 i(ir/f. 
Labour professes in public to think that it has a chance of complete 
victory, though in private those who know most about its affairs 
generally confess to a different opinion. It certainly remains at the 
present moment the only party whose inatdiine i*an count ^.>n the 
unswerving loyalty of its normal following. The Communist wing is 
negligible, and the main body of the party coii.stantly gains adherents. 
Nevertheless, it cannot, in my opinion, hope for an absolute parlia¬ 
mentary majority in the immediate future. Too many of the opj)0. 
nents of the present administration, w'hile they sympathise with its 
social outlook and recognise that society must be run in the interests 
of that vast majority oE it w'hich has to work for its living; are doubt¬ 
ful of the Labour Party on two grounds. One is that its lea<lers are 
inexperienced, and that they are hamjxerwl b3' outside ties. To be 
quite frank, the public dws not want to he governed by a body of 
men each of whom ow^es his principal allegiance to a trade union 
which has specialises! interests of its own. It will tolerate tliat nr> 
more than it would tolerate the rule of a selection of representatives 
of the biggest banks and of the biggest industrial companies. Enough 
18 known of the inner working of the jiarty for it to be manifest to 
^'eryone that the unions retain a rigid ecaitrol of it. They monopolise 
the safe seats for their officials, and expect many of the members to 
perform a dual function. Of such stuff a strong Cabinet cannot be 


‘The other reason for the public shyness of the Labour Party is 
the fear that it might go too far and too fast. The reverse would 
in my opinion actually happen; a Labour Government would be 
much more likely to be timid and disunited. The fact of that fear 
howler, remams, and there are unfortunately a whole host of Labour 
zeaiote who are unceasing in their efforts to give point to it by their 
speeches and writings. For this reason it is far easier for Labour to 
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A one thing to ele^ A s^jle 

^ ea^daie as^i protest against & or tluit anticm of 
Government; it is quite another to put a Labour 
^ in office. Ihough it is oertain to oome back from the poBs much 
stronger—^in numbers, but not necessarily in efiectivenesa—flian it 
is at present, I flunk Mr. Lloyd George will be able, with the split 
vote to help him, to prev^t the election of anything ^proaching a 
clear Labour majdllty. As for the more distant future, to which 
many Labour politicians seem to be ready to defer their hopes, no 
one can say what flie circumstances will be, or what thb state of the 
Labour Party. All that can be said is that the delay must be /atal 
to many of the causes®Labour has at heart, for another five years 
of the present sort of government will see many things done which 
cannot be undone, or which can only be undone by the expenditure 
of all the energy which might be devoted to more useful woric. 

• - :> 

Yet at the present moment it seems almost hopeless to look for that 
Labour-Kailical alliance which must, in existing circumstances, sweep 
the country* at the polls. The fault is generally laid at the door of 
Labour, but it must, in my opinion, be a little more equally divided. 

The practical difficulties come from the Labour side. Even if the 
leaders were in favour of it, and said so openly, it would be difficult 
to persuade the exceedingly independent local organisations to deserve 
any arrangements made in London. The local Labour branches 
desire all or nothing, and believe, as 1 think quite mistakenly, that 
all is within their grasp. On the other hand, Liberals in their 
speeches do not show sufficient realisation of the nature and value of 
the ideal that is upheld by the Labour movement, in spite of its 
cnidities and its shortsightedness in some directions. Labour i^ out 
for a veiy’ different world and a very much better world, and it is 
essential that Liberals should make it clear that they share the 
Labour ideal of fundamental equality, and differ from Labour, 
whero they differ at all, only about details concerning the meth(xls 
by which, and the pace at which, the requisite changes are to be 
made. E’ en as things are, the wide measure of agreement between 
the two parties on Ireland, foreign policy, the supremacy of the House 
of Cornrnon.s, and the necessity of electoral reform, agreement suffi¬ 
cient to provide them with work enough in common for many seesions, 
should be great enough to ensure their co-operation in such a crisis 
as that which faces them to-day. The political sense we are supposed 
to possess as a nation must surely have deserted us if we cannot 
find a way out of the maze in which at present we helplessly 
wander. 


H. B. USH£R. 





COEEESPONDENCE. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Moeby. 

?o the Editor of The Fortnightly Bbvikw. 

Sir, —In your issue of June the following stfifieinent is made m 
p. 963:— 

" The FaMan Socialists supply the revolutioifary elements with 
facts, and figures, with articles and speeches. The front page of the 
WoThers' Dreadnought of April 23rd, for instance, is monopolised by 
an article, ‘ Mining as a Sweated Trade, ’ by Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money.” 

I afn sure you will allow me to correct this.' I have never contri¬ 
buted to the Workers' Dreadnought. The article you refer to, if 
printed as you stater—I have not seen it—must have been lifted from 
another paper without my permission. 

The fomenters of revolution, I may add, are not the evolutionary 
Fabian Socialists, but the ,|^finisters of the Crown who break faith 
with the workers, as in the cases of the Sankey Commissioin and of 
the Agricultural Wages Board. 

Yours faithfully, 

Leo Chiozza Money. 



Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps 
' or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type¬ 
written. 

The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an 
article. 
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EINSTIilN’S BEAL ACHIEVEMENT, 

I. 

The recent visit of Professor Einstein to England on bis return 
from America, together with the publication of Lord Haldane’s 
book on Itelativity, has revived any flagging interest in that .gather 
complicated development, and the widespread use of the term 
“relativity,*’ in philosophy and popular apprehension generally, as 
an outcome of a mathematico-physical investigation, seems likely 
to rival the corresponding extension of the term “evolution** 
which followed on the biological studies of Darwin. It may be 
suggested, indeed, that Lord Haldane is doing for Einstein what 
Herbert Spencer did for Darwin. 

It seems desirable, therefore, for a student of physics who 
admires the genius and accepts the mathematical results of 
Professor Einstein, and who also w^elcomes the interest of philo¬ 
sophers in theoretical physics, but who mistrusts many of the 
popular interpretations which have come into vogue since the 
eclipse of May, 1919, to try to make clear the position as it 
appears to him, leaving it to other physici.sts to controvert his 
jneseutation wherever they find it erroneous. This clarification 
must be done, if at all, without going into abstruse details, and 
without assuming more kno^\ ledge on the part of a reader than 
can reasonably be expected from those who have been sufficiently 
interested in the subject to read some of the explanatory tracts. 

There have been already many expositions, of which Professor 
Eddington’s Space, Time, and Gravitation is by far the most 
thorough and complete and distinguished. But, on a different 
level, I have just become acquainted witli a small book called 
Easy Lessons in Einstein, by Dr. Edwin 0. Slosson, of New York 
(Boutledge), which I find to be a racy and really popular pro¬ 
duction, remarkably well informed and in the main correct as far 
as it goes, save for a few slips and inaccuracies due apparently 
VOL. ox. N.S. 0 
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to haste. It really does convey ideas to the general reader, and 
employs lively illustrations which for the most part are appropriate 
enough for the purpose. It is certainly to be ooxninended to those 
who wish for some impression and do not wish to encounter 
difficulties. The present article is not aiming at a popular descrip¬ 
tive treatment of that kind, but at a sober analysis of the funda¬ 
mental relativity position, and an estimate of its real meaning 
and found-dption, such as may be helpful to reasonably informed 
students and educated readers, and in placed may be worthy the 
attention of physicists. 1 make no apology f^ the occasional usd 
of very eletnentary schoolboy algebra, because it is really simpler 
than a lot of words. 

First it is'generally admitted, certainly by Einstein himself, that 
his system aims at a method, a mathematical method, which, by 
embodying certain principles in equations of wide applicability, 
and by excluding all tacit hypotheses which can be dispensed with, 
shall formulate our present knowledge of physical facts in the 
most comprehensive and compact and general manner, and shall 
enable him to arrive at^definite conclusions in advance of that 
knowledge. It is an ambitious scheme, but it does not seek for 
causes, it takes things as they are; it relies on actual observation 
and measurement; it does not pretend to be a philosophy, nor even 
a dynamical theory; though, like all genuine physics, it does aim 
at formulating facts of direct experience in the light of certain 
explicit assumptions and with the element of hypothesis reduced 
to what is thought to be a minimum. 

Let me first try to explain the x)osition at which physicists may 
be considered to have arrived before any formulation after the 
mafnner of Einstein. For, in its laudable anxiety to be fair to 
foreigners, this country is apt to overlook the work of its own 
pioneers. And in this instance the brilliant mathematical work of 
Clerk Maxwell, developed by Sir Joseph Larmor at home, and by 
the illustrious mathematical physicist H. A. Lorentz at Leyden, 
is apt to be overlooked, except by professed physicists; and even 
by them the amount of material imbedded in Larmor's Aether 
and Matter, published in 1900, has not been fully recognised. 

But first a little elementary information about Motion in general, 
as 1 am not addressing idjysicists alone. The admixture of space 
and time, so much dwelt upon in recent writings, is not exactly 
of the essence of relativity, but it has become incorporated with 
that general idea, and has attracted an almost undue share of 
attention; though really the instinct of the public may be its 
best guide, and the things it selects for attention derive great 
advantage and development from that attention. 

Abstract motion is dealt with in the science of kinematics, 
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which is an extension of the static science of gewnetry—extended 
by the introduction of the concept of time, but remaining as* 
abstract as before. A relation between time and space has always 
been dealt with in kinematics, only they were treated as separate 
and unlike thingSi connected by the ratio called “velocity.” The 
method was to express the two or three space-components of the 
changes of motion in terms of time, and then, when shape of 
an orbit was required, to eliminate “time ” between tne equations 
and bring the resuft back to geometry again. 

The more recent^ method is to consolidate all the spjwje-variables 
and the time-variable into a single equation, and to discover and 
emphasise that particular group of local (or differential) relations 
between them which remains invariable in form^ no matter what 
standard the variables are referred to, nor how that standard may 
be changing. The newer method is more compact, just as 
quaternion spacial nomenclature is more compact than t];)e old 
Cartesian specification. It requires getting used to, but it con¬ 
stitutes a powerful wea{>on in the hands of a skilled mathematician, 
and the neatness of the treatment in itself gives a kind of joy. 

Minkowski’s method of writing time as imaginary space, or 
space as imaginary time, and thus employing a single compound 
expression for the elements of a space-time fourfold continuum, 
may be regarded as an extension of the old plan of writing a+bi 
(where i is the imaginary square root of tninus one) for a length 
resolvable into two components at right angles to each other. The 
i had the effect of keeping the length and breadth measurements 
sej>arate; arid the i terms only reduced to reality when raised to 
some even power. So it is with time and space—they remain 
essentially different things, though they may be ingeniously incor- 
|X)rated into one equation, and so dealt with, by multiplying either 
of them hy i; and the square of the one treated as imaginary is 
real and negative. So far there is nothing revolutionary in the 
procedure; it is a potentiaJly powerful mode of mathematical 
expression, specially applicable to electrodynamics; it may possibly 
be found to have some metaphysical bearing; but the whole treat¬ 
ment remains still abstract and kinematical. 

Now in abstract kinematics we do not consider that anything 
substantial is moving, any more than we attach the idea of 
substantiality to the points and lines of geometry : we abstract 
all physical properties, and attend to space and time alone. As 
long as the things moving are considered as mere x)oints in space 
—that is to say, as long as we are employing pure geometry and 
kinematics—it is absurd to imagine any influence to be exercised 
on the space by the motion, or, indeed, to attribute anything 
physical to the points at all. We do not measure things in pure 
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geometry; we reason about our conceptions; though of course 
• those conceptions are based upon, and abstracted from, experience. 
Our experience must be concerned with a real world; facts of 
observation must be concrete, though our conceptions may be 
abstract; and what we measure must be something external, 
whether it be length or time or mass, or temperature or electric 
current. We can have no physical experience of abstract motion. 

But dire<kly we attribute substance to the moving particles we 
enter on the concrete science of dynamics; ^we notice that the 
moving particles are now endowed with inertia, and that change 
of motion can only be produced by force. Hence there enters at 
oncfc an element of reality which may have some unexpected 
consequences*. Our abstract theorems about points and lines and 
angles may require moditication before we apply them to real 
things. We have had to recognise that the moving bodies or 
particles possess energy; this restricts the nature of th^ possible 
forces acting between one body and another; and unless the bodies 
are in absolute contact, which seems never really to occur, those 
forces require elucidation terms of an intervening medium. The 
w^hole has grown more complex, and needs inductive exploration. 

If we further ascend to physics, and add electric charges to the 
moving particles, w'e relate them in the most remarkable manner 
to a medium in wliich they have to be regarded as moving. For we 
find that they cannot now be accelerated, or have their motion 
changed, without generating in the medium itself a curious wave- 
disturbance, which flashes away at a constant and measurable 
speed, carrying with it some of the energy of the "motion, and 
apparently dissipating it; though what actually becomes of the 
radfeint energy, and the strange way it has recently been dis¬ 
covered to accumulate in pockets till strong enough to achieve 
some other result, is a matter requiring further elucidation before 
we fully understand it. 

Let us not be distracted by this interesting hare (labelled 
quantum), but pursue the quarry on which we started. 

The moving electrified particles exert such violent forces on 
each other, across and by means of the medium in which they are 
all immersed, that inattention to those forces and to that medium 
is no longer possible, as it was when only unelectrified particles and 
the slight residual force called gravitation were the only things 
attended to. The particles and the medium in which they subsist 
are bound to interact; thereby the electric motion exhibits the 
phenomenon observed as magnetism; and the electric and magnetic 
effects together conspire to cause the rush or flashing out of energy 
which we call radiation, some fraction of which our senses enable 
us to apprehend as light. Now under these more complicated 
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physical conditions it is unreasonable to assume without proof that 
the simple laws of geometry, relating to ideal figures and to* 
motion in the empty space of our conceptions, will apply without 
modification to electric, magnetic, and gravitating matter moving 
in a luminiferous (or light-carrying) medium. We must rediscuss 
the mosty elementary principles and see what modifications are 
necessary before we apply abstract laws to concrete objects. 

II. The WoiK of Einstein’s Great Predecessors. 

Fortunately, thiS had been largely done. Equations appropriate 
to all manner of electrical activities, and taking full notice o:&the 
interrelation of moviifg charges with the ether, in accordance 
with the ideas of Faraday and Maxwell, had been elaborated by 
Larmor and by Lorentz; and these were available for developing 
tlie electrical theory of matter when that w^as confirmed and made 
amenable to experiment by the discoveries of Sir J. J. Thomson 
and his followers. 

In that theory the reaction of the medium in which all motion 
necessarily takes place cannot be ignored. The ether has two 
fundamental properties, one pointed out by Faraday, the other 
j^erhaps mainly by Ijord Kelvin—both long known, therefore, so 
far as yet known at all, for their intimate nature is still unknowm 
—one w^hich qualifies it to act elastically or electrostatically, and 
the other which qualifies it to act massively or magnetically. The 
interaction of these two properties \’^as discovered mathematically 
})Y Cleik Maxwell, in perhaps the greatest theoretical discovery of 
the last century, though it was never publicly accla.imed. Maxwell 
showed that the jx>ssession of tliese properties enabled the ^her 
to transmit waves precisely agreeing in properties wu’th the waves 
of light, already deeply explored by Thomas Young and Fresnel; 
and he subsequently showed how to determine the velocity of 
these waves by experiment, and to ascertain that it really wae 
the velocity of light. 

This fact is now abundantly verified, and Maxwell’s electro¬ 
magnetic waves, first effectively realised by Hertz, are harnessed 
and employed for wireless telegraphy and telephony, and are 
treated theoretically as in all respects continuous with the long 
sequence of waves of optical radiation. One limited variety of 
these waves bad been more or less known to physicists all through 
the nineteenth century, and the |>hysiological effect of their impact 
had been familiar to the human race, and even to animals, from 
time immemorial, writhout the least inkling of what they were. 
After Maxw'ell and FitzGerald, Larmor showed that such waves 
must be always generated when the motion of electric charges is 



being changed, and it is imp9X>bable tbat they g^aeirated 

' in any other way. 

Now this turns out to be a fact that has to be taken into account 
throughout our modem efforts at systematisation; it dominates 
everything in the concrete actual material universe. The preva> 
lence of this constant omnipresent Maxwellian velocity, in all trans¬ 
mission of every kind, has the effect of relating the space and 
time of exjferience in a cosmic or universal manner : one of them 
can no longer be dealt with, completely, wifaout the other. A 
happy and appropriate symbolism—a sort of fopr-dimensional con¬ 
tinuum or domain of representation—has at length been noted and 
elaborated by Minkowski; and the two fundamental aspects of 
reality—^time and space—have entered into a kind of partnership, 
and together constitute the formal framework in which every 
substantial event is imbedded. 

Under these conditions Motion ceases to be merely a geometrical 
relation of abstract points with independent abstract time : it 
becomes an affair of physical entities, endowed with fields of force, 
moving through a medium with which they are closely related— 
indeed of wdiicli they are probably composed—a medium which 
possesses the notable properties of Maxwell’s ether, and which 
cannot be ignored. 

There is no such dominant velocity, and there is no such 
medium, to be attended to in pure geometiy and kinematics; but 
it is confusing to say that these pure wnenees are superseded or 
falsified. They remain as valid as ever they were, being self- 
consistent mental abstractions; but they require supfllementing or 
.adapting before they can be rigorously applied to the concrete 
world of experience. 

With hardly any notion of applications, however, pure mathe¬ 
maticians, Gauss and Niemann followed by W. K. Clifford and 
others, had interested themselves in devising abstract geometries, 
more general than that of Euclid; and, strangely enough, these 
formulations • are now found appropriate to the expression of the 
more complex character of reality. It is very tempting, therefore, 
but to me it appears rather a tour de force, to consider physical 
truths supersedes! and to describe the main activities of physical 
nature in purely abstract hypergeometrical terms. Enthusiasts in 
this Procrustean bed of fore-ordained geometry may rather despise 
the groping progressive dynamical elucidations of physics, and 
soar above them into an atm6sphere of the inevitable. It is natural 
to sympathise with their enfranchised enthusiasm, but T think 
that they or their successors will discern their limitations and 
return to the more solid ground of inductive dynamical physics 
before long, and will continue in the Newt»onian tradition, enriched 



hy th0 xnodifications and supplements whicb am the outcome of 
discoveries (chiefly optical and electrical) since Newton’s tiihe. * 

The Time and Space Transformaiion Equations. 

Let us now return to simpler matters. If our world is moving 
through a stationary universal medium it would be natural to 
refer all movements to that medium as the absolute standard. , 
Our usual standardi of reference depend on where we are and 
what we are doing. On a ship, we refer all our move¬ 
ments to the ship,^ and leave to the captain the settling of its 
position on the sea. In a house, we go from one room to another 
and leave to astronomeflts its motion, with enormous •speed round 
the sun, as part of the earth. Or, if we are thinking of the motion 
of the earth, we can use the sun as a standard of reference. But 
it is known that the sun is far from stationary, and what exact 
standard to refer the sun’s motion to is not obvious; it is, ifldeed, 
far from obvious what absolute motion means, unless a universal 
medium is admitted and taken as a standard of rest in the sense 
of absence of locomotion. 

If we could refer all motion ultimately to the ether, as a standard 
of rest sufficiently cosmic for every purpose, it would be satis¬ 
factory, but at present no one knows how to do it. And the 
disciples of Einstein consider, or at any rate theorise as if they 
considered, that the difficulty is insuperable—lying in the nature 
of things,—so that we never shall‘be able to find an absolute 
standard. Certainly at present the only motion we can observe or 
measure is relative motion—^relative to some material object. But 
every material object is moving; motion being the universal pro¬ 
perty of matter. As a standard, therefore, a material object, how¬ 
ever convenient, is bound to be arbitrary and conventional. We 
must be able to change our standard of reference at pleasure, since 
sometimes one is convenient, sometimes another ; and Lorentz and 
Ijarmor have discussed in its essentials the transformation needed 
when we change from one standard, represented by distance ic 
and time £, to another standard corresponding to distance a:' and 
time which is moving relatively to the first with velocity u. 
These transformation equations have become tremendbusly 
significant and of universal import in the hands of Einstein,—so 
important that I must write them down even here, without expect¬ 
ing them to be as yet understood, for they lie at the bottom of the 
whole trouble, or (to put it otherwise) they afford nourishment to 
the whole tree of relativity :— 

a' = /8(a: - with /8*(e* - «*) = c*.* 
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ACHIEVEMENT. 


These enable us to extricate underlying invariant or permanent 
realities, no matter how our temporary standard of reference may 
be moving; and they are plainly full of the ethereal constant c, 
which is ordinarily called the velocity of light. 

What Einstein perceived was that these equations were con¬ 
sistent with two basic assumptions; and further, that if he made 
those two assumptions he could deduce these equations and all 
their coiis^uences, without any physical theory, and with a mini¬ 
mum of hypothesis needed to cover anythii:^ that could not be 
directly observed and measured. ^ 


, i 

III. An Attempt to Elucidate the Transformation Equations. 

The Lorentz transformation is of fundamental importance, and 
it is y^orth an effort to understand it. The equations expressing it 
have been arrived at in a great number of ways; which indeed is a 
test of their truth. 

Let us see if w^e can partially explain, in rather more detail, how 
those equations may be arrived at :—If a medium is in motion 
relatively to bodies in it, and we want to refer our motion to that 
medium instead of to a relatively fixed standard body, we have to 
modify our expression for distance. Tliink of an engine standing 
still at a distance a from a railway station, and let a man be lying 
on the line at a greater distance x from the same station. 
Referred to the station his position is defined by x, but referred 
to the engine his position is x-a. Now let the ^engine begin 
moving towards him with velocity «, so that a is no longer con- 
staht, but increases with the time, a = ut \ it becomes imperative 
that the man estimates his distance from the engine instead of 
from the station, and his static distance x - a has now become the 
kinematic x - ut. 

That is called changing the origin or standard of reference, 
and is typical of the simplest part of what has to be done in physics 
when we try to attend to our relative motion with respect to the 
ether of space. The frame of reference is in relative motion with 
reference to us, or, more precisely, we are in relative motion with 
respect to it—which for calculation purposes is the same thing. 

Furthermore we find that we have theoretically, and practically 
when it comes to great distances and great speeds, to consider by 
what means we become aware of the po.sition of the engine or other 
moving body. If we estimate it by sound, we willingly allow for 
the fime taken up by the messenger on the journey, and we know 
that the real distance at each instant is less than it appears to be 
by hearing. If we depend for our information on our sense of 
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sight, the mesBenger is very rapid, and we are usually content with 
estimating an approaching distant object as where it appeals'tg be,« 
which, strictly speaking, is rather further off than it reslly is- , So 
also we perceive an occurrence on it as if it happened rather later 
than it really does. For instance, the reading of a distant clocks 
face is necessarily a trifle belated; and our perception of the burst¬ 
ing out of a new star may be a century behind. In that interval^of 
time the star may have approached us a great dealfnearer than 
our measurements%ive. 

So we can admit that in order to record times and places in a 
way which is independent of our own position and relative move¬ 
ment, and which will be intelligible to people anywhere, and^oto 
speak “ true ** at the fnoment we record them, we ifiust allow for 


the time taken by light to reach us. Now that time will be - if 

c 

the thing observed is relatively stationary, and — or if it be 

c c 

relatively approaching; c being the velocity of light. So calling 
this corrected time V, corresponding to the corrected distance x'. 


V = 


x — ut^ 


c 


X 

c 



ux 


which after all is only the fairly obvious = - . This 

gives U8 the true values, x* and t', for place and time of an 
approaching object which to the obs*erver appears to be at x and t. 

But now tomes a curious and unexpected complication, such as 
cannot be illustrated by railways and common experience, and such 
as could not be anticipated by mere kinematics. All that hasibeen 
said so far is true of abstract motion; but when we come to 
physical motion through an ether, there is another unexpected 
effect to be taken into account—at least w^henever a body composed 
of a group of electrical particles is moving. A group of electric 
chargee cannot move together through the ether without to some 
extent affecting their positions relative to each other. They tend 
to crowd together along the line of march, and perhaps spread out 
a little sideways. This effect had not been at first expected 
theoretically—though it must hold if we adopt an electrical theory 
of matter—but it was first justified empirically by the Michelson- 
Morley experiment as interpreted in 1892 by FitzGerald^; and 
it is commonly called the FitzGerald-Lorentz contraction, because 
Ijorentz began its explanation, and showed it to be a consistent 
deduction from the brilliant electro-magnetic theory, attained, 

(1) See “ Continuiirjr ” (Dent), p. ao; or Brit. Assoe. Addiw for 1913, p. 26. 

VOL. OX. N.8. O* 
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n^ly two generations ago, by the extraordinairy genins ctf Clerk 
* Maxwell. 

The expressions that would otherwise be correct have, therefore, 
to be multiplied by a factor which is very nearly unity save for 
excessive speeds approaching the medium’s critical value c. At 
such speeds as that, the medium’s properties are becoming strained 
or exhausted. It cannot transmit anything with a speed greater 
than c ; and the coefficient P rapidly approaches an infinite value 
as the speed c is approximated to. For all orAinary speeds, how¬ 
ever, it is very nearly 1. We thus arrive at, the equations re¬ 
corded above on page 359; and now no one can tell whether it be 
the Isouroe or the observer that is moving. 

The gist of the equations is that a moving observer must take 
not only his distances as variable, but his times too. He must have 
a local and fictitious time if he is to ignore his own motion and 
treat his direct measurements as conclusive. 

Einstein’s step w^as to dispense with any fiction about this sub¬ 
jective or local measure of time, to claim that it was as real as any 
other, and to see what happened. 


IV. Einstein’s Principles. 

For now w^e must bring Einstein on the scene. That unconven¬ 
tional raathematician absorbed the facts already know'n, and 
determined to pursue their consequences to the uttermost in his 
owm way, undeterred by difficulties or by modes of thought which, 
if too literally interpreted, might seem to lead to bizarre or even 
absurd consequences. 

Let 118 make two fundamental as.suraptions, he said : let us 
assert that changing of reference from a stationary to a moving 
standard can make no sort of observable diiTerence; and let us 
further a.ssume that the constancy of the observed velocity of light 
—heretofore nominally or artificially secured through the introduc¬ 
tion of a fictitious time into the equations—is no fiction, merely 
represented by a constant c in a formula, but is a practical reality. 
Let us begin to admit that the fictitious time is not fictitious at all, 
but only local and even personal to the observer; and that local 
time, specially suited to each observer, is all the time there is. In 
other words, let us consider both time and space to be not real 
absolute entities, but forms of thought constructed by the observer; 
then it is easy to arrange his measurements so that the observed 
velocity of light shall be always the same whatever he may be 
doing. The necessary condition is given by the above equations, 
and by the correlative and consistent equations, 
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which ure required for reciprocity, and are rendered possible by the 
introduction of the fi factor, which is often styled “the FitzGerald ^ 
contraction.** 

Once make the two assumptions above recited, and you cah 
derive the equations without any thought of an electrical theory 
of matter, or a FitzGerald contraction, or any other of the com¬ 
plexities which had gradually wormed their way into our specihca- 
tion of concrete reality. You need not consciously at^nd to con¬ 
crete-reality at all,%)arring the velocity of light; you can reduce 
everything to kinematics and geometry, by postulating the re¬ 
ciprocal transformation already written down as expressive of the 
fundamental nature of things. The relativity of all motion 
follows; and certain otTier things follow too. Everything is now 
dominated by the fundamental constant c, which is really a 
characteristic of the ether alone. 

My own view is that we have thus obtained, from the work of 
Einstein, indei)endent and unexpected, and perhaps as yet 
unrecognised, confirmation of the thesis that every sort of 
phenomenon, however simple, will be affected by the electric con¬ 
nection which exists between matter and the medium in which it 
moves. 

For instance, suppose you have to compound two velocities :— 
If two distinct motions are added together in the same direction, 
like a boat steaming with speed u down a river which is flowing 
with speed v, the combined or resultant velocity is, of course, 

M + f?. 

It is surprising that there can be any doubt or complication 
about so simple and obvious a statement. But when you come to 
apply it4iO quick-moving planets or particles, you begin to reiflise 
that it is too fiim]>lc, it does not take everything into consideration, 
it ignores the influence of the medium—the setting in which 
things subsist. Or, what is essentially the same thing, it does not 
attend to the Larnior-Lorentz transformation equations, repro¬ 
duced in elementary fashion above. WTien those are employed, 
est>ecially when not only x-ut but also the far less obvious 

attended to, Einstein obtained for the composition of 
velocities no longer li +but the curious and interesting expression 

And if this expression is correct, it must be because the properties 
of the medium assert themselves, through their characteristic c, 
and cannot strictly be ignored, though only at high apeeds do they 

o* 2 
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have any noticeable effect. It is surely manifest that if we were 
deatling with the relative motion of only two bodies, alone and 
isolated, the velocity c would be utterly irrelevant. The velocity 
c, the property of a third body or substance, comes in because the 
two bodies are not isolated; they are not moving in empty space, 
but through something which affects them and which they affect. 

This law of composition of velocities agrees with all experi¬ 
ments that'-have so far been made ; and it further has the remark¬ 
able consequence that no physical or real s^3d greater than the 
velocity of light can exist, not even if two things are moving past 
each other with speed c in opposite directions; their relative speed 
is still c. For if one of the velocities to be compounded is the 
velocity c, the other makes no difference to the result; the other 
speed V may be anything you please; it may be actually infinite, 
but it adds nothing to the velocity c. For, as anyone can try 
by simplest algebra, if we replace u by c in the formula, the 
resulfant is c, no matter what the value of v may he, Ijecaiise 

. c identically. 

1 +— , 
c- 

Thus, then, tliose experiments which sought to drag the ether 
along, or otherwise to detect relative ether motion by an increase 
or decrease in the velocity of light, making it c+r or c - r, were 
bound to give a zero result, as they all did. For the result would 

not really be c -f v at all, but (c -h 7^) -r ^ 1 + and that is 

exactly c, neither more nor less. It lias no relation to v at all; the 
V ip.iglit as well not be there. Hence sfiine have thought that v 
is meaningless, tliat no medium exists, and that motion through 
it—the so-called absolute motion—is an unmeaning and hopelessly 
impractical idea. It is wiser, however, not yet to seek to inter¬ 
pret the result in words, but to be satisfied with the fact that 
hitherto v has had no discoverable effect. Some writers have 
gone so far as to assert that Fjinstein’s theory destroys the ether, 
and shows that it has no existence. That is not the true inter¬ 
pretation. To my mind, it is the contrary of the true interpre¬ 
tation ; and, though not all may agre^ iifxm that, all must agree 
that the equations make no explicit a.ssertion as to existence or 
non-existence of ether. 

It is a mistake to say, as some ex|X)sitors do, that the measured 
8 X>eed of light had been proved by direct experiment to be inde¬ 
pendent of the motion of an observer : no such proof has been 
given; it is an assumption or hypothesis, consistent with the final 
form of the La-rmor-Lorentz transformation. These equations 
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were originally intended to cover a small range of practicable^ 
observations, and were not meant to be of universal application 
and pressed into infallible consequences. The merit or demerit 
of Einstein is that be had no such compunction, and was ready 
to follow the argument whithersoever it led. And the result— 
made possible by his wonderful grasp of recondite machinery which 
he annexed from the pure mathematicians, e6peciall|r recondite 
when gravitation iS|included—was a far-reaching effort towards a 
universal synthesis; ]n the course of which a few' definite features, 
amenable to observation, emerged—with the kno^yn brilliant 
results. 

V. General or Gravitational Belativity. 

So far, I have dealt chiefly with the restricted or early portion 
of the Theory of Relativity. When we come to any popular 
exposition of the more general theory, which attends to the 
acceleration and not merely the vehxdty of the observer, there is 
a tendency to abolish the idea of “force*,” and to replace gravita¬ 
tion by a modified geometry; as if the earth sailed along, not so 
much obedient to all the forces acting on it, as free of any com¬ 
pulsion whatever. But I contend th:it to ignore or deny or super¬ 
sede the gravitational stress, merely because we do not yet under¬ 
stand the particular configuration of the ether which is responsible 
for it and which renders it ^x^ssibl^, is to blind our eyes dan¬ 
gerously to dynamic reality, and to rest satisfied wdth a mere 
geometrical si>ecification of the motion as if it were a peculiarity 
of space. Moreover, to deny gravitation and other ether for^, 
and yet retain the apparently 3im])ler and more obvious pressure- 
forces due to contact of matter, leads to absurdity. So does every 
notion of gravitational relativity wdien interpreted as corre¬ 
sponding to actual fact. 

That the speed of a falling apple might equally well be attri¬ 
buted to the earth,—with the unsupported apple at rest,—though 
geometrically a tractable proposition, is physically non-sense. And 
even geometrically, an apple at the antipodes raises a difficulty. 
Energetically regarded, the idea is so pre]X)sterous that argument 
against it is a waste of time. No one can really suppose that a falling 
apple and a rising earth are actually and really the same thing 
regai'ded from different [H)ints of view; or that a man walking, 
instead of going forward, turns the earth appreciably under his 
feet; or that the stars revolving mund the earth is the same thing 
as the earth rotating. It is manifest that a representation of that 
kind is nothing more than a kinematic device which may or may 
not be temporarily serviceable—like the idea of the ether blowing 
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throTigh the laboratory iBBiead of the laboratory ruAiiig through 
the stationary ether. 

Force is essentially a human conception derived from our 
muscular sense, and, psyrliologically, is as basic as motion, and 
more directly apprehended than matter. Acceleration is not a 
diversion of empty space, but is always the result of pressure 
exerted up^n a mass by other bodies, or in the last resort by the 
circumambient medium. 

To geometrise physics, even if legitimate %or convenience of 
calculation, w ultimately to complicate it. Directly the operation 
becomes complicated it becomes needless, or even obstructive. 
The new fa^ts can be accepted, and the relativity equations can 
be used, but a physical explanation can stift be looked for, and our 
knowledge of the universe will not be complete until it is found. 
We cannot be for ever satisfied with a blindfold mathematical 
method of arriving at results. We can utilise the clues^ so given, 
and admire the ingenuity which has provided them^ but that is not 
the end; it is only the !»• cinning. The explanation is still to seek; 
and when we really know the properties of the ether we shall 
perceive why it is that thing.? happen as they do. 

But the object of this article is exposition, not controversy, and 
what I have to say on this part of the subject must he said else¬ 
where; indeed I have already said something, in Nature for 
August 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, this year. 


VI. Changes of Mass and Weight. 

Another second order phenomencm, first calculated and then 
confirmed by experiment soon after the present century began, is 
that the inertia of an electric charge was liable to increase if tlie 
charge w^ere in rapid motion. The amount of this increase was 
calculated and predicted beforehand, and only subsequently ascer¬ 
tained and confirmed by experiment; but somehow the public has 
never been much interested in electrical theory, and the prediction 
of J. J. Thomson and Heaviside—confirmed in this instance by a 
German, Professor Kaufmann—never got into the papers. This 
increase of inertia due to motion must apply to all matter, if 
matter is electrically constituted. And indeed all material inertia 
is self-indiictively explained by the electrical theory of matter. 
Not ultimately: it is thrown one step back and is relegated to 
the fundamental properties of an ether. 

But by the principle of relativity, dependence of inertia op 
speed is rendered necessary whether matter be electrically con¬ 
stituted or not. It becomes an inevitable though unexplained 
result. For when acceleration is taken into account, the reaction 
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to ttcceleratioii is not independent of naotipni* A bodj^ does not 
zespond to a given force exactly as it would if it "^eze at rest.;, 
as we used to learn was one of the earliest consequences of New¬ 
ton's Laws. Here is a supplement to Newtonian dynainics in 
which Newton would have been profoundly interested. Mass is 
only approximately constant—velocity affects it in a subordinate 
manner. Its ordinary value has to be multiplied by the factor fi 
mentioned above. At most speeds the inertia of matttr is constant 
enough, but if mqjiter begins to move at near the limiting speed 
which the ether allows, its inertia can become enormous. 

Does the weight become enormous too? Or, more generally, is 
gravity modified by motion, or does weight change in such way 
as to introduce compensation even into gravitational •relations, and 
so destroy what may provisionally be called the last hope of those 
who may wish to upset the principle of relativity by direct experi¬ 
ment? 

Well/an answer must be given in a cautious affirmative. For 
I show^ed (in Phil. Mag. from August, 1917 to February, 1918), 
by applying' the electrical theory of matter as a supplement to 
ordinary particle (lynainict, that a certain Solar proper motion 
would explain the outstanding progression of Mercury’s apse. 
Only, as Eddington suspected, and I found truly, any solar drift 
adequate for Mercury would have the disadvantage of requiring 
also smaller but not negligible changes in the perihelia and 
excentricities of the other inner planets, Venus, Earth, and Mars; 
and astronomers maintained that4he.se perturbations could not 
be admitted, because the calculated effects, though very small, 
exceeded the reasonable errors of observation. Professor Edding¬ 
ton has now agreed that this negation of an effect, which by fights 
ought to take place unless weight is modified by motion as well 
as mass, proves that gravitation has “joined the conspiracy ” to 
withhold information about our jouniey through the^ether. Though 
whether it incidentally sustains the Einstein thesis that weight 
and inertia continue proportional under all circumstances, even at 
Jiigh speed, so that we may treat them as in some sort identical, 
is a delicate point that must be discussed elsewhere. 


General Caution. 

Meanwhile, let us not too modestly assume that our powers of 
conception are limited and tied dow n to the apprehensions directly 
derivable from our senses, and that our attainment of any approach 
to absolute truth is not only hampered, but is eternally forbidden, 
by the admitted imperfection of all our measuring devices; even 
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though those imperfections are due, not to miatakes or to any 
•avoidable inaccuracy, but to a necessity of our surroundings im¬ 
bedded deep down in the nature of things. If our most accurate 
measuring rods change their length with position, without showing 
any sign of the change ;af perfect clocks in rapid locomotion go 
slow, but give no indication of the fact; if other unavoidable 
complexities arise in our laboratory measurements; let us by in¬ 
direct meanit seek to recognise these traps and allow for them, 
but do not let us try to complicate our fundamental conceptions 
because of these interesting and stimulating practical difficulties. 

So in geoitietry, we need not modify our abkractions, but we 
can perceive that there are good and sufficient reasons why our 
material attempts to realise the propositions precisely in prac¬ 
tice should fail. If all our standards are essentially variable— 
being made of the aggregate of electrical particles which we call 
matter—and if there is a sort of conspiracy among the objects of 
nature^'to confuse and bewilder the unwary, due to their immer¬ 
sion in one all-pervading perfect medium, let us be patient and 
cautious, and thankful that the conspiracy has been detected in 
time. For we have in fact already become aware of unifications 
and inherent complexities in our material surroundings of which 
previously—say half a century ago—we had no idea. It is even 
possible that they will turn out in the long run to be simplifica¬ 
tions. Most of them had already emerged as consequences of the 
electrical theory of matter and the discontinuous nature of elec¬ 
tricity ; while others, partially disclosed by the labours of brilliant 
experimenters, have been incorporated, emphasised, and given a 
surprisingly extensive scope, through the genius of Einstein. 


VII. Summary. 

• 

We can now begin to sum up:— 

As we have already emphasised, the law- of composition of 
velocities, formulated in the theory of relativity, is no longer a 
purely kinematic relation between points moving in empty space, 
as it always had been hitherto, but is a physical or dynamical 
relation adapted to bodies moving through an ether. The fact 
that the characteristic ether-speed c enters into the expression 
shows that the Ether is involved—for otherwise there could be 
no meaning in introducing the speed at which ether-waves and 
other disturbances travel—and the only reason the ether-speed 
can enter into the composition of velocities of two pieces of matter 
is that it is the medium through which they are both moving. 
If we were concerned only with the relative speed of two bodies 
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in empty space, both moving with different velocities u and v, any 
introduction of a third velocity, c, would be irrelevant and un-s» 
meaning. 

Directly we take the medium into account, however, many 
things become possible. We no longer have to consider a rela¬ 
tion between two bodies alone, but a relation between three 
bodies; for we must not ignore the substance through which they 
are moving. A stone falling through water or throu^ air cannot 
be treated complexly as if the motion were free in space. All 
bodies without exception are now known to be porous or extremely 
open structures moving through a universal medium* from which 
there is no esca-pe ; and their intimate pro}>erties have of late years 
been shown by electric theory to be affected by this previously 
ignored fact. We now know, for instance, that their shape is 
slightly altered by the motion, and that their inertia is slightly 
increaseij; so it is not surprising that the composition of their 
velocities is rather different from what might be exi)ected, or that 
the medium has an effect which introduces into the equations 
the finite speed c pertaining to it. T£ c were infinite we should 
not have to attend to it, and u+v would be the resultant velocity, 
as everyone had hitherto supposed; but c is finite, the medium 
has finite and measurable properties, it is disturbed by rapid 
motion, and the disturbances do not get out* of the way with 
infinite ease or immediate celerity; hence at very high speeds of 
matter this fact plays an important part in all phenomena. 

So we find the Einstein position fo be :—First, the usual appli¬ 
cation of jMhxw^ell’s electric<al equations to the motion of matter 
in general, but with the inclusion of time as w-ell as of space 
among those absolutes of the universe wdiich we are only*able 
to measure relatively with* certain difficulties and uncertainties 
due to our own conditions and limitations; second, a further 
hypothesis about gravitation, which turns out to be able to meet 
the demands of advanced astronomy; and, third, the expression 
of all this in terms of an elaborate and ingenious system of hyper- 
geometry. All which I believe may be summed up as a fuller 
realisation of the wide-spreading influence of a medium with finite 
properties, essentially pervading all space in w^hich phenomena 
occur, and away from whose perfect but dominating uniformity 
we cannot escape. This medium may be called physical space¬ 
time ; it constitutes the four-dimensional continuum so often 
mentioned. 

The novel method of differential geometrical analysis, employed 
to express very thing that we directly encounter through the 
senses and to treat it all as essentially a property of space, can 
naturally be regarded as a geometrisation of physicB; but the 
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earlier and more iDfelligihle portion of the relativity method may 
«better be called a physical modification of geometry. All the <dd 
abstract principles still hold, but when we seek to apply them to a 
concrete universe of matter, electrically composed and immersed in 
an ethereal medium with finite properties, those abstract principles 
require modification; the laws applicable to matter are only 
approximately those of the abstract theory. So when we come to 
express thefnodified laws, and reduce them to formulae applicable 
to the concrete reality of things, we find ourselfes led to equations 
which, being essentially related to the ether and to the properties 
of matter, instead of to absolute conceptions cS space and time, 
are styled the equations of relativity. 

The simple principle of relativity, so fitr mainly referred to, 
deals with the ether of space on the assumption that it remains 
uniform and unaffected, and therefore iii^digililc.; and that the 
masses of matter in it, though they may perturb it electro-mag* 
netically, have not modified its properties in any other way. 

But we know that that is not strictly true : it is found obser- 
vationally that each piece of matter attracts every other. Conse¬ 
quently w'e perceive that all bodies must somehow modify the 
structure of the medium in which they exist, and that this modi¬ 
fication must extend in all directions, diminishing as the inverse 
distance, to practical or real infinity. 

The attraction may be worked out as if it were an effect directly 
felt by other pieces of matter at a distance, though it cannot or 
should not be philosophically 'thought of iu that way : the New¬ 
tonian equal ion's work it out on that basis, and give us the whole 
theory of astronomy in every detail—barring perhaps one or two 
outstanding minutiae; an amazing achievement such as has not 
been equalled, nor even approached, before or since. But, as 
Newton well knew, the attraction can only really be due to some¬ 
thing transmitted by a medium; which is equivalent to saying 
that the intervening medium must itself be affected by the 
presence and neighbourhood of matter; and when this mo^fica- 
tion of the ether is fully taken into consideration—allowing for 
possible minute modifications of structure as well as for the main 
strain—we may well get a gravitational theory of particle dynamics 
not exactly like that based on the supposition of action at a 
distance, but as influenced by the modified medium in which the 
motions occur. This was attempted by the General Theory of 
Belativity of 1915. The generalised Einstein equations afford a 
consistent scheme, and enable us to calculate the refined results 
which are consequently to be expected. The modified calculations 
have been intensely interesting; and, as Larmor has said, the 
verifications of them, both by the planet Mercury and by the 
deviation of staurlight near the sun, were really what was neces- 
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sary to justify such a foriDulation and show that the xnodificatkH). 
required was not limited to express distance defined on a piece 
of matter, like Michelson and Morley's stone or wood block, but 
was equally related also to the depths of space between the worlds. 
The equations not only represent the consequences due to the 
modification of the ether inside and among the particles of matter, 
but are equally required to express the consequences in all regions 
of s|>ace itself, wherever masses of matter are ne^r enough to 
make their influeifce felt. But it should be, and probably is, ad¬ 
mitted that the equations do not accomplish this admirable feat 
in the most ideal^and direct manner, by explicit attention to the 
ether and the physics of the problem; they do it in a roundabout 
way, in terms of a hj^rgeometry in which a frame of space and 
time is refused to human thought, and "force ” is superseded. Tbe^^ 
old simplicitieg are rejected, and replaced by complex mathematical’^ 
machinery. 

Fortunately this is not the end ; and I anticipate that before long 
there will be a revolt in favour of more physical conceptions and 
greater simplicity of expression. For there is probably no need 
to strain after such ingenuity, and express everything in this com¬ 
plicated fashion; there is no compulsion to merge everything in 
higher geometry. The wonder is that it can be done. Many are 
at work on the task; their skill is amazing. But, after all, what 
are really modified are only onr measures of things; and the 
minute peculiarities now' detected in our measuring operations may 
yet be expressed, physically and ndturally enough, in terms of the 
medium in* which they occur. 

, Finally, I must repeat, it is unwise to loa»d the new discoveries 
with an implication that the historical principles of geometry have 
broken dowm or been detected as untrue. Those modes of spacial 
representation remain as they were, applicable to the free concep¬ 
tion of empty space. But space is not empty, it is full of a 
medium wqth definite properties, to which observed discrepancies 
can be referred ; and it also contain.s centres of force—the atoms. 
of matter—which modify the properties of the medium in their 
neighbourhood. Hence when we make physical observations we 
must adapt ourselves to actual circumstances, and be cautious 
about applying abstract principles to correlate our observation of 
concjrete things. The universe contains much which at first sight 
we did wisely to ignore, or we should have been overwhelmed with 
complexity; but now the time has come when some more of these 
complications can fruitfully he taken notice of. Accuracy of 
observation has been so much improved that outstanding minutiffi 
are beginning to have a barely perceptible, yet fundamental and 
instructive, effect. 

The abstract laws of geometry require modification before 
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api^ication to reality, not by a crankinesB in the nature of things, 
M by a falness of existence greater than can be represented by 
space and time alone. Absolute space and time can remain the 
practical framework, more convenient than any other, but in the 
concrete reality of things there is something more, and physics is 
richer than geometry. I for one cannot doubt that aslrnowledge 
progresses we shall have to take into account other aspects of the 
universe too. The last century discovered the ether, at first only 
optically; the Maxwell and the Einstein equations have now fully 
incorporated it into the scheme of electrical and gravitational 
physks; but Ithat is not likely to be the last of our fundamental 
explorations. We live in a full-blooded universe, containing in¬ 
telligence and[ emotion and will; and whal the influence of life 
and mind may be, in modifying still further the laws of physics, 
we are only beginning, some of us, to suspect. Advance will ever 
be supplementary, not nugatory, if we make the ground SDcure as 
we go. The Newtonian system was sound and right, but it con¬ 
sciously ignored the medium, until the progress of discovery called 
attention to it and justified its inclusion. The discovery of the 
functions of the elusive ether, begun by Thomas Young and 
Fresnel in connection with optics, largely extended by Faraday and 
Maxwell in the domain of ek^ctricity and magnetism, and now 
widened by Einstein to cover in a certain sense gravitation also, is 
not likely to be complete. Some day we shall take a further step, 
and include among its functions the services of other forms of 
existence which for simplicity Science feels it convenient at present 
to ignore. The mistake we are liable to make is not so much the 
practical ignoring of what we fail to understand, or even to per¬ 
ceive,* because of our present limitations; it is the non-acceptance 
of those limitations, and the consequent hostile denying of portions 
of reality for the full inclusion of which the time is not yet ripe. 

Oliver Lodge. 



ARISTIDE BRIAND : THE MAN AND HIS POLICY. 

When, at the beginning of the year, M. Briand was invited to 
form his seventh Ministry—a sufficiently rare occurrence in the 
annals of Premierships—^there was little that was new to be said 
about him. It was a case of reproducing the bit.graphical notices 
that had been written each time he had been summoned to form 
a Government, ftut his present tenure of the Premiership, to 
which is added tljp conduct of foreign affairs, has furnished future 
biographers with a considerable quantity of new Aatter, much 
of it of exceptional interest; for the part he has played with«BUch 
insistence has reveal^ him in an exceedingly interesting light. 
Previous estimates of his character and ability have had to be 
scrapped. By his conduct of affairs, his tenacity of purpose, his 
manifestation of will power, he has falsified the prophecies of 
political students outside France and disillusioned many of his 
countrymen. Critical foreigners and Frenchmen alike have had 
to revise their judgments of Aristid^ Briand ; they have been 
forced to concede to him qualities which somehow they never 
thought him capable of exercising. 

And yet it is not a metamorphosed Briand that is guiding 
French [)oIicy to-day. To the close student of his caieer he has 
not given evidence of any drastic evolution of character since 
1910, vhen he broke the strike of the railwaymen by calling 
them to the colours. Just as circumstances occurred then to 
bring out the strength of the man, to make him decide on a line 
of action in the best interests of the country, so in the present 
turmoil inseparable from the task of finding adequate eohiti<Jns of 
the peace problems he has once more exhibited his power, and 
tjvken up a position which the vast majority of his countrymen 
believe to be the only possible attitude consistent with the future 
security of France. This is the plain truth of recent discords, 
not yet entirely dissipated, between the French and British 
Governments. All the loose talk about French Imperialism is 
beside the mark, as every fair-minded Englishman in France 
who has opportunities of studying the temi)er of the French^people 
since the Armistice, and who realises the terrible plight which the 
war has created in the country, will readily admit. 

What manner of man is M. Briand, who has somewhat 
astonished British Cabinet Ministers by his firmness, and at the 
same time disappointed aspirants to political office in France? 
Before the clash of Ministerial wits and the bombafdment of 
diplomatic notes on the Upper Silesian problem, be had been 
spoken of as the Lloyd George of France. I think I know my 
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Lloyd Oeoiige as I understand my Aristide Biiand from close 
personal study of their intellects and methods. Both are of 
Celtic origin, both sprang from the people, both have been the 
architects of their political fortunes, and both are men of imagina** 
tion. But there the resemblance ends. M. Briand's mental out¬ 
look differs from that of Mr. Lloyd George because his environ¬ 
ment is totally different; wherefore his methods differ. He is a 
deep and careful thinker, and when he has done his thinking on 
any particular problem, and has arrived at conclusions thereon, be 
holds to them tenaciously. M. Briand never rfvises his opinion 
unless he is confronted with facts which have escaped his notice. 
And this is a rare occurrence. One of his most wonderful quali¬ 
ties is that of assimilation. It takes him a long time to make 
up his mind on any grave question, which is studied at every 
angle from the evidence brought before him. Officials at the 
French, Foreign Office know his power of assimilation, bis appetite 
for reports and documents bearing on subjects on which decisions 
have to be reached. They also know the inflexibility of his judg¬ 
ments, and consequently make a iwiiit of presenting complete 
dossiers. 

Briand does much of his thinking, not in his cabinet at the 
Quai d'Orsay, hut in his little flat in the Avenue Kleber. It is a 
modest lodging for a French Premier. But M , Brianci is a modest 
man. If in passing through the rooms ot this flat you knew not 
its occupant you would say they were the headquarters of a 
bachelor of moderate means. Probably the only luxury in the 
flat is the telephone, which is much used in these days, M. 
Briand answers the ring.s himself, and he optms the door to his 
callers, whom he receives in bis study with its simple mahogany 
furniture. If his visitors are friends they are ushered into the 
small dining-room, which is more plainly furnished than the study. 
It is in either one or the other of these rooms that M. Briand 
reads the newspaj>ers, and, when he is not in offict^ the novels 
of Pierre Loti, his favourite author, and M. Kaymond Eecholier, 
a young writer, Conservator of the Victor Hugo Museum, who 
now acts as chef adjoint of hi.s Cabinet. His simple tastes are 
the result of his country upbringing. Next to politics he has one 
passion—the land. Though he is very silent about it he is an 
authority on agricultural questions, for he has a practical know¬ 
ledge of the land, cattle, and poultry, iis befits a farmer. His 
farm is at Cocherel, in the Eure, and when the cares of his office 
permit he si>end8 his week-ends in his fields and among his cattle. 
With the culfival^rK he discusses crops, and joins them in their 
fishing and shooting expeditions. No one knows more than M. 
Briand that the French peasants are the backbone of the country, 
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Md they constitute for France the best insunuoce against the 
spread of communist doctrines. He knows that governmental 
authority rests on the confidence of the French peasants, and 
that is why he believes that all Parliamentary action can only 
have happy and fruitful results if the French peasants, who form 
more than 50 per cent, of the population, understand and sustain 
the policy of the Government. The Premier always returns to 
Paris refreshed in mind and body from his visits to his*Iittle farm. 
There he ceases tc^think of politics, national and international, 
and gives himself yp to the study of agricultural interests, which 
on his return he discusses in tlie lobby of the Chamber with 
deputies of agricultural constituencies. He has another distrac¬ 
tion natural to a nativi of Brittany, whence France derives her 
supply of sailors—he is fond of the sea and is an expert yachts¬ 
man. In the Parliamentary reces.s lie sighs for the sea and the 
country; ,but the land and the sea have seen very little ol him 
since he became Premier for the seventh time. He inherited a 
heavy legacy from Clemenceau, Millerand, and Leygues, his pre¬ 
decessors in the Premiership, a legacy’ which he is doing his 
utmost, by working night and day, to lighten, and thus hasten the 
dawn of a new life for Prance after so much agony and ruin; 
consequently his breaks from imperious duty are few, 

A portrait of Briaiid tlie man and the statesman would be in¬ 
complete without reference to one prominent, one might almost 
say predominant, trait of his character. I refer to his almost 
positive shrinking fiom publicity. Statesmen in power are chary 
of making statements for news]>apers or re<!eiving interviewers. 
Generally they have not the same distaste of publicity when tliey 
are not in the limelight and long to l>€ in it. It is then that*the 
Press is welcomed as a useful mean.s of propaganda. Among 
French statesmen M. Briand is a notable exception. Numerous 
were the interviewers he politely turned down when he was in 
the background, ploughing his lonely furrow. He had no desire 
to avail himself of the hospitality of newspaper columns as a means 
of advertising his continiUKl existence by criticising policies in the 
framing of which he had no part. Insteiul of making statements 
or writing articles—for like most politicians he has been a journa¬ 
list—he preferred to tliink, to study existing situations, and map 
out the line of policy he would h^ve adopted had he been at the 
head of affairs. Out of oflBce M. Briaiid held himself aloof, con¬ 
fident that the hour would strike when he would be called to the 
helm. “I am always called in to mend the crockery 1 ** is a de¬ 
claration attributed to him, but there was one occasion when 
he refused the call because the crockery had been broken into 
too small pieces. 
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This brings me to the circamstanoes which led him to form 
his present Cabinet and to enter on that period of Premiership 
which has been a deception for some politicians, and a source of 
satisfaction to Frenchmen in the mass who appreciate the fiight 
he has put up, and will continue to wage, in support of his inter¬ 
pretation of the justice due to France under the Peace Treaty. 
When he was summoned by the President of the Kepublic after 
the failure *of M. Eaoiil Peret, the President of the Chamber, to 
form a Ministry to succeed the Ijeygnes Cabiiet he accomplished 
the task entrusted to liim in a few hours. Diu'ing the career of 
the three previous Ministries he had remained m the background, 
attending the Chamber, but rarely taking part in the debates. 
But in the course of Clemenceau’s Preniierjhip he could not efface 
himself entirely. He had to speak on the troublous Syrian ques¬ 
tion, for he w^as Premier in 1915 when the agreement w'ith 
England was made, and it was up to him to defend his policy and 
to anow^er the campaign against French influence in Syria which 
the French believed w*as promoted by British agents. 

I never heard a declaration of Ministerial jKdicy more coolly 
received than that of M. Briand. The feeling in and outside the 
Chamber was that he would not last long. Indeed, the French 
public seemed to have niade uj> its mind tlnit he was only a 
*>top-gap Premier—that he would soorj give place to M. Poincare. 
The ex-President of the ilepiibiic was chafing at inaction. He 
probably held the strongest views of any man in France on the 
necessity of the strict execution of the Versitilles Treaty. M. 
Poincare ha<I indulged in bitter criticism of the Treaty in the 
Press; but .sucli as it was he held that it ought to be excHUited to 
the,letter. 'The inifortant josition of I'residcnt of the Beparutions 
Commission was given to him, ami Franw. knowing his views, 
believed that her right.s as roganls reparation were in safe and 
capable hands. But to the sur[>risc of many pt‘ople M. Poincare 
did not kffep the position long. He threw it up, and utilised his 
freexiom from respcmsibility by waiting numerous articles, in all 
of which he took a point of view of firmness which convinced 
the politicians w'ho were dead against any dis]>lay of soft-hearted- 
rie.ss towards Germany that he was the man to obtain for France 
the fulfilment of her just claims, 

M. Poincar*^. really believed that he would be called to the 
Premiership'. By those deviouii methods witli which newspaper 
corresjx)ride>nts in Paris are familiar profxisals for certain inter¬ 
views witii M. TV)incar<i were rntwle. Logitimately enough the ex- 
President of the Republic w^anted to corrw.t certain impressiotm 
which [irevailed among a section of public o})inion in FiOgland. 
There ho liad been represented as an Imperialist, and therefore a 
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danger to the peace of Europe. . As, if and when he became 
Premier, it was his intention to work loyally with the British^ 
Government, he naturally desired that this and other miscon¬ 
ceptions should be removed. So when M. Briand was attending a 
conference in London an interview with M. Poincare was pub¬ 
lished. Pleasant things were said in it about Briand, but the 
Premier must have asked himself why the interview had been 
given at that particular juncture while he was engaged in delicate 
negotiations, and farther, he must have wondered what was behind 
it. For if it mef^nt anything at all it meant that Poincare was 
willing and ready to step into his shoes. • 

It is not for anyone to deduce that M. Briand saw th^ red 
light and was determined to shape his policy in such a way that 
there could be no fpiestion of an immediate successor. But it is 
a fact that from that moment Briand, always animated with the 
desire to, do the best for his country in his dealings with Great 
Britain, develop<"<l an attitude of firmness. He had gradually in- 
crwi.sfjd his jmwer over the Chamber, up till then by his gift of 
magnificent ora lory. But the time cjtme when by the force of 
circumstances and ]>y the admission of realities he bad, if not 
to modify his attitude, to give it an orientation, and the evolu¬ 
tion was e(Tt>eted with great skill. His memorable phrase about 
the French gendarme taking Germany by the scruff of the neck 
if she refused to pay by the due date f^erved to rally France to 
him. Doubters of his strength in the Chamber had to revise their 
opinion. And they did it very quickly, acknowledging Briand to 
he a really filrong Premier after all, and thinking no more of 
Poincan^ as his immediate, successor. 

In my judgment Briand is the greatest orator in the Charftber, 
and T have hf*ard all those deputies who are accounted orators. 
If, taking into account the dilTerence in language, a comparison 
lietween him and any member of the House of Commons is per¬ 
missible, then for ea.sy flow* of .speech he is peerless. Thi.s 
opinion, purely personal, has been reached after years of regular 
att^mdani'c, first in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons, 
and after^vard.^ in the Foreign Press Tribune of the Chamber of 
Deputies. In reading a statement in the tribune Briand is dull, 
hut in making a sfK’tHdi, whether it lie to sustain his policy or to 
answer criticism, he is magnificent. Never a note he has in his 
hand. Not that he do<?s not prepare his big speeches. He com¬ 
poses tliem in a quarter of an hour, reclining on a sofa during 
this perifKl and thinking out his arguments. He is a striking 
figure in the tribune, am\sting without being picturesque. His 
voice is mellow, musical, and generally even. Like most French¬ 
men he is prodigal of gesture. A favourite attitude is to bend 
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over the rail of the tribune and lower hie voice almost to a 
whisper. The Chamber is impressed, and there is tense silence. 
Briand often emphasises a serious argument in this way. It is 
not an oratorical trick; it is the culmination, the finishing touch, 
of a serious argument. 

He owes much of his success to his oratorical gift, to which 
must be added his power of feeling the pulse of his audience and 
gradually infusing warmth into it. It is a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment to transform a stone-cold assembly inte a cheering body. 
But words and the graces of oratory are not sufi&cient. There 
must be conviction behind them, and Briand’s recent triumphs in 
the flhamber and the Senate revealed his power to convince in 
a remarkable degree. It was admitted in -political circles that he 
had returned from the London Conference, at which the ulti¬ 
matum to Germany as regards reparation and disarmament was 
elaborated, with diminished prestige. He had gone to London 
to insist on the occupation of the Euhr by way of punisBing Ger¬ 
many for her default, and his demand had the support of the 
French Chamber and public, on whom the repeated tergiversations 
of Germany had produced a deep feeling of anger. The French 
are logicians, but the stern economic fact that the occupation 
of the Ruhr would result in no material advantage to France was 
discounted by that fact of moral significance that the occupation 
of the industrial area, the nerve centre of Germany, would 
appease disappointment, would, in a sense, satisfy the national 
aspirations after logical justice. 

Confronted by powerful reasons against the occupation of the 
Ruhr M. Briand delivered a masterly stroke which showed that 
he was not lacking in statesmanlike resource. When the history 
of the series of Allied Conferences comes to be written with 
authoritative documentation, it will be seen that the French 
Premier exercised the gift of real statesmanship. He had a surer 
knowledge of the German mentality than Mr. Lloyd George. He 
knew that threats, even though they came from the Supreme 
Council, would have no effect on the masters of Germany, that 
the only thing to influence them would be a show of force. Not 
a pretended exhibition, but an eloquent business-like action. If 
he could not have the immediate occupation of the Ruhr, at any 
rate he would agree to a time-limit and make the necessary pre¬ 
parations for action if the Germans defaulted. Will anyone be 
found to deny that it was the calling up of the nineteenth class 
that forced the Germans to make up their minds and accept the 
inevitable? It was the calling up of this class that prevented the 
occupation of the Ruhr. By his act Briand wrung from Ger¬ 
many undertakings which necessarily led to an orientation of 
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his policy. France was baulked, cruelly disappointed with the 
results erf the London Conference. The national will had been 
set aside, and Briand had to face unpleasant music in the 
Chamber. The **music” lasted for a full week. A weaker and 
less adroit man than he would have succumbed. He was listened 
to in frigid silence by a Chamber that was visibly angry, but 
before he had finished his two hours’ speech he had quelled the 
storm, and by his masterly array of arguments, coupled with his 
courage in elaboraSng them and his power of persuasion, he 
galvanised the Chamber, transforming hostility into approbation. 
It was a remarkafile achievement when one takes into account 
the composition of the present Chamber, for the Bloc National, 
which dominates the rffesembly, and of which M. Millerand w^as 
one of the principal founders—it was he who drew up the masterly 
address which went far to sweep the country at the last elections— 
was in no mood to tolerate weakness in French negotiations with 
England in the matter of interpreting the Peace Treaty. * 
Briand emerged from the ordeal stronger than ever. The repu¬ 
tation of the orator was enhanced, but his most wonderful feat 
was the skill with which he emerged from a tight corner. He 
did it by putting full res]X)nsibility on the Chamber for the re¬ 
jection of the London decisions. It has to be said that it was 
not so much the wish to save Briand as to avoid responsibility 
for the serious situation that an adverse verdict would have 
created that forced the Chamber to ratify the London decisions. 
The groups of the Bight in the Chamber knew full well that the 
overthrow ol' Briand would fatally imperil French and British 
collaboration and play the game of Germany, to whom a scission 
among the Allies would be most welcome. • 

The triumph of the Premier was even greater in the Senate. 
And here it should be stated that the French Senate, as at present 
constituted, differs materially from most upper assemblies. Its 
tendencies are towards the Left. There are now several Socialist 
Senators. The Left desires a speedy settlement of all outstanding 
questions which retard the application of the Peace Treaty. It 
longs for the time when France shall resume her normal life. 
So when the Prerpier told the Senators that France could not 
expect any material advantage from the occupation of the Eubr 
they readily believed him, and gave him a vote of confidence that 
was more sweeping, if not more effective, than that w'hich the 
Chamber accorded him. Briand was now master of the situation. 
He had accurately gauged the temper of Parliament, and sought 
to profit from the warnings given in no uncertain voice. It was 
clear that be had no wish to pursue a personal policy. The force 
of circumstances, the reality of things, and his remarkable power 
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of afisimilation of facts that could not be ignored, led him to 
^ modify his attitude on the question of the occupation of the 
Ruhr. At the same time Briand saw and took to heart certain 
writing on the wall. France had come to the conclusion that 
she had emerged weaker from every Allied Conference, that she 
had always to give up something, to abandon some claim or other. 
This sort ^f thing had to stop. The era of concessions must 
close. Before he got his vote of confidence in the Chamber and 
Senate the Premier knew exactly what was ^>assing in the minds 
of his countrymen, and his subsequent policy shows that he was 
determined‘'to interpret the national will. 

There are some Frenchmen who hurl at him the same epithet 
from which “Mr. Lloyd George has not escaped. They label him 
an opportunist. But these Frenchmen are his adversaries who 
desire to bring about his fall whether or not he fails in his duty 
to the country. The epithet has a complimentary significance 
looked at in the light of his desire to do the best for France. 
And the same remark applies to Mr. Lloyd George, who, in spite 
of the attitude, at certain moments, of a small section of the 
French Press, is not without admirfus in France, for level-headed 
Frenchmen do not see in the British Premier an enemy of their 
country. They know that he thoroughly understands the French 
point of view, and that, above all things, he is anxious to maintain 
unimpaired the collaboration in peace problems that existed during 
the war. It is necessary to restate this fact, emphasised over 
and over again in Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches. Another fact 
has to he indicated as revealing the French official mind in regard 
to passing differences of opinion on the application of the Peace 
Trdkty. Never in my discussions with French diplomats in times 
of crises have T heard a single word of reproach directed against 
the British Premier. On all occasions they have given Mr. Lloyd 
George credit of a desire to reach solutions that will be satis¬ 
factory to both countries. And the same remark applies to Tjord 
Hardinge, wEo, it is recognised, fulfils his rd/e in times of difficulty 
with consummate tact. 

As was his right, M. Briand took a firm stand on the Upper 
Silesian question. The British Government wanted an imme¬ 
diate conference at which this troublesome problem could be 
settled, or, at any rate, discussed. Time after time Briand, 
always cognisant of the temper of bis countrymen, refused the 
requests made to him. Whatever may have been the feeling 
created in England by these refusals it has to be stated that the 
French Premier had the approval of France. For, after all, 
there were two sides to the question. The French attitude was 
actuated by two weighty considerations, one of which, Prance’s 
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anxiety for her future security, was fully appreciated by Mr. 
liloyd George. Then there is France’s sympathy for Poland, 
which is quite another matter. 

The future of Upper Silesia and the handing over of part of 
the industrial region to Poland, is, irrespective of the question of 
justice to that country, bound up with French foreign policy, of 
which the main plank is security in the future. In spite of what 
has been written in the foreign Press by writers in my 

judgment, are insiAciently acquainted with the temper of the 
French people at this moment, France lives in mortal dread of 
war, and therefore she desires to take every precaution to prevent 
another conflagration. As with Englishmen, so with FreDch- 
men—^they have had l&nough of war. France has'been twice 
attacked by Germany—^in both cases the attAck was not of her 
seeking—and she is perfectly justified in making such arrangements 
permitted to her by the Peace Treaty that will make another 
attack impossible. Germany has been beaten, but you ctCnnot 
induce the French to believe that she will not think of the day 
when she can retrieve her defeat. Therefore France has not the 
same faith in the future peace of Europe as she imagines animates 
British statesmen. Frequently Frenchmen put to me this ques¬ 
tion : “If your country happened to be the nearest neighbour of 
Germany, as we are, would its attitude be different from ours?” 
This explains why an agreement was not reached on the Upper 
Silesian problem at the recent Conference in Paris. In the 
interests of Frfince’s security she coflld not agree that the famous 
industrial triangle, capable of being transformed into war fac¬ 
tories, should be handed over to Germany. 

Security for France is therefore the main preoccupation of 'the 
French Premier. But there is another and extremely vital point 
of his policy to which he attaches as much importance as to the 
question of security. Briand is morbidly anxious that nothing 
shall occur to impair the understanding, the test of years, 
between England and France. He voices the sentiment of mil¬ 
lions of his countrymen in the hope, expressed time and again in 
the Chamber, that the union cemented by the blood shed by 
Englishmen and Frenchmen on the battlefields shall be continued. 
For him the war was a pact of blood. His gaze turns to the 
cemeteries in France where lie hundreds of thousands of men 
of British blood who gave their lives for the cause of France and 
Belgium, and to him it is unthinkable that the result of the 
supreme sacrifice they made should be an esfrangenient, and all 
through Germany, the author of the war and its sorrows and the 
consequent difficulties, economic and financial, from which the 
world is suffering to-day. 
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Side by side with international worries M. Briand has internal 
anxieties. As Premier his position is peculiar. He himself is of 
the Left—like M. Millerand he wa* excluded from the Socialist, 
now the Communist, party—and the singular thing is that he is 
governing a Chamber of the Bight, for the members of several 
of the groups that endorse his foreign policy are in reality hostile 
to his political faith. For example, the Kadicals and Eadical 
Socialists were against the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. The re-establishment of the Concordat with Borne 
has, according to M. Jonnart, the French Anabassador accredited 
to the Vatican, given excellent results. 

What the grouj)® of the Left fear is that there will be a return 
to the state" of things before the dissolution of the congregations 
and the expulsion of the nuns. Briand’s reply to his critics is 
that all that has been done is of a purely diplomatic order. This 
would be a burning question in France if the country were not 
preoccupied with the grave matters arising out of the application 
of the Peace Treaty. For the moment France is mainly con¬ 
cerned in obtaining reparation for the wrong done to her, in the 
rebuilding of her destroye<i towns and villages, and in securing 
an assurance, perfectly satisfactory to her, that she will be safe 
from German attack in the future. The French Premier is de¬ 
voting all his energy to bring about the fulfilment of these 
desiderata, and on the manner in which he discharges his mission 
will depend the length of his tenure of office. A fundamentally 
hostile Eight will give him suiqKut, and a Bloc*. National, wdiicli 
now and again reveals crevices, will not withhold erroouragement. 
The next month or two will be the testing time. The eyes of 
his' adversaries—and he has many inside the Chamber and out¬ 
side—are fixed upon Briand, and he will need all his skill, all 
his finesse, and his gift of oratory and yniwer of iiersuasion, in the 
task that lies before him. 

But just as Clemenceau was able to tide over difficult periods 
when battles were raging and jieace was in the making, so the 
friends of Briand believe that he wdll win through. For he pos¬ 
sesses qualities which Clemenceau lacked. He has this in common 
with Mr. Lloyd George, for whom he has a high admiration—he 
can retort effectively when attacked. You never see Briand show 
any sign of temper under criticism. He lias had an uphill fight 
since January, for leading the French Chamber and the British 
House of Commons are totally different propositions. It is 
Briand*s aim to stick to his job and to do it as well as he can. In 
the present circumstances, and having regard to France's peculiar 
position in the settlement of peace problems, it is difficult to see 
how any other French statesman could have achieved better results 
for France. John Bell. 
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II. 

The World or Circumstances Make the Man. 

The explanation of this seeming contradiction is that the first 
is true in reference to all those things that can be said to come 
within the sphere gf oiir own personality or will; the second is 
true, and has its sphere of application, in all those things that 
are independent of ourselves, as our birth, our enforced surround¬ 
ings, the accidents of time and fate, the men and women with 
whom we have chance^ to be cast, and the like. 

The first is what we call a statical truth, the second a dynamical 
one; and both are necessary for a complete and all-embracing 
religion and philosophy. If, for example, you take a slice out 
of a single human life at different periods, say at the ages of 
seven, fourteen, twenty-one, thirty, and fifty, you will find that 
at any one or all of these points of time it is absolutely true 
that the boy or man makes his own world; but if you take the 
stretches of time intervening between these different periods, with 
all the chances, accidents and surprises of men and things that 
have befallen him, you will find that it is equally true that 
circumstances have in a sense made the man. 

Now Emerson bases his philosophy on the first view, the 
statical, and takes his stand on the mind; Herbert Spencer on 
the second view, the dynamical, and takes his stand on the cir¬ 
cumstances. And hence it is—and this will be a surprise to 
most readers—^that the real complement to Spencer is not Beirke- 
ley or Kant, but Emerson. Emerson is but Herbert Spencer 
turned over, and the only complete philosophy^ or religion to 
which the present age, at least, can attain must lie in some syn¬ 
thesis or combination of the two. And further, it may be asserted, 
as we shall see further on, that, as both Emerson and Spencer’s 
scheme of Nature is basjed on the same fundamental law, nothing 
can affect or diminish the weight and importance of Emerson 
that has not already affected or diminished the weight and im¬ 
portance of Spencer. And, moreover, that as the circumstances 
that give rise to any natural fact, religion, polity, civilisation, can 
never be twice alike, whereas the mental laws of which these 
are the outcome hold true for all time, it is evident that the 
thinker who starts from the laws of the mind must have a seer¬ 
like and prophetic quality which the thinker who starts from the 
c&cumstances can never possess. Emerson, it is true, perceived 
the part played in the world by circumstances as well as any man, 
and no one has dwelt on it with more emphasis; but, writing in 
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pre-Darwinian times, smd not being a specialist, he could not 
know the exact methods of “natural selection”; and believing as 
he did that society could be elevated only by purifying the souls 
of individual men, he did not concern himself with the inquiry 
as to the exact part played in progressive civilisation by the 
general material and social conditions of the world. 

Spencer, too, while disposing all the phenomena of society 
around the^ universal law of evolution, has nowhere attempted to 
exhibit the part played by the laws of the 4;aind in civilisation 
and life. And hence it was that, on perceiving this, I was led 
in my bookmen Civilisation to make the attempt to fill in the gap 
still left in philosophy and religidn, and to endeavour to do justice 
both to the statical and the dynamical ebments in the problem, 
both to the laws of the mind involved and to the circumstances 
of society. 

The first great truth associated with this central doctrine of 
Eme'rson that “man makes his own world,” as a bird builds its 
nest, is that, so long as a man is rounded in and imprisoned in 
any particular mood, humour or sentiment, or his mind in any 
particular theory, doctrine or scheme of things, so long shall all 
the vilried world of Nature, which lies around and beyond the 
circle which this sentiment or theory illumines and confines, sleep 
for him as if in night; so long shall all the bright \\wld of poetry, 
beauty and sentiment, except in so far as it responds to this 
humour or illustrates this thought, be to liim as if non-extant. 
From the insulating ring which hems him in, the inundating 
breakers of thought which every day roll over him vvill be shed 
as from some protecting waterproof, and figures of divincst things 
shall stalk past him, like old clothed horses, unknown and un¬ 
recognised. 

Now the demon that has put these rings around the souls of 
men and women, imprisoning them in habits they cannot break, 
in sentiments they cannot overpass, and in thoughts beyond which 
they cannot without difficulty advance, is temperament or 
organisation. This it is which has set on human forms the squat 
forehead, the i)inched and sullen eye, the heavy jaw, the relaxed 
and flabby cheek, as sign and index of the barriers the soul must 
overleap before it is free to mount and expand into higher realms 
of thought and being, and is the great fact on which Emerson has 
dwelt with so much emphasis, and which he has illustrated with 
so much fertility in his essays on “Circles,” “Experience,” and 
in the first part of his essay on “Fate.” 

From this same central doctrine that “ man makes his world ” 
it follows that when from any cause you have been lifted out of 
one mental mood to another, one view of life to another, one state 
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of feeling to another, at each ascent the old wotld will have been 
completely transformed ior you. How dljfferent is this self-same 
world to the child with his tops and toys, to the youth with his 
first love, to the young man before the world of care has laid its 
rough and horny hand upon him, to the man in middle life 
immersed in social and professional ambitions, to the old man to 
whom these things have lost their charm and have failed to 
satisfy, to the man who, like St. Paul, has been strfick on the 
way with a truth ofireligion, of enthusiasm, of patriotism, which 
has entirely remodelled his life. And although it is out of the 
same old world of Nature that each has builded his nest, the 
metamorphosis which Nature aiid men have undergone at e^h 
step of the ascent is cofUplete and entire. 

Now from this follows one of the most important deductions 
of Emerson, viz., that neither Nature, nor any object in Nature, 
is exhausted in its first use, but as the mind of the observer 
ascends into new states things assume new aspects and reveal*new 
powers. If you take your stand on those senses and appetites 
which are the necessities of the animal man and the remnants 
of a life inherited from the brutes and say that Nature exists for 
no other object than to feed, clothe, .warm and comfort you, you 
are deceived. It does more, and as your higher and finer senses 
open, you peiteeive that it exists for beauty also, and that the 
same old atoms which subserve your animal wants have them¬ 
selves been striving to unite into lines which shall respond to 
your higher sense of beauty, as sounds when they pass through 
the mind are woven into harmony and music. 

But it does still more, and when your ethical and moral sense 
opens, the endless flux of Nature along the lines of polarity^ or 
action and reaction, and of human life along the line of. exact 
compensation, will, as we shall see further on, reflect your in¬ 
stincts of justice and standards of right and wrong. 

-And, finally, when the mind opens to the sense of unity, Nature 
will still bear out your feeling that the mind of man is not so 
much t6 be regarded as of the same stuff as the stone, the tree 
and the animals which subserve our lower desires, but that, on 
the contrary, these are to be regarded as proceeding from the 
same source as the mind of man. This is Emerson’s great doc¬ 
trine of Nature, a doctrine which, in its latest form of “mind- 
stuff,” is the dominant view with the younger and more advanced 
school of evolutionists, and into which they have for some time 
felt they must be logically driven. And from all this follows, 
does it not, as Emerson loses no op}x>rtunity of insisting, that 
no system of philosophy can be regarded as final; but, as your 
intellectual and moral horizon expands, at eadi stage Nature will 
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bear you out, and will give to your thought a new and more 
varied demonstration, clothing and expression. For just as in 
the lower animals which we have left behind us there are powers 
of vision and scent, as in carrier pigeons and other creatures which 
can detect in Nature things to us invisible, so in our ascent into 
the man<that>is-to-be the evolution of our higher instincts and the 
addition of one or two spiritual senses more may, and probably 
will, shovt' us in the world laws and relations that are now hidden 
from us, and blossom into new philosophies,^religions and morali¬ 
ties, which, while embodying and retaining all that is true in 
the old, will rise from them, as from some primitive trunk or 
stem, into a higher and more glorious unfolding. 

View of Evil or Sin. 

Again from this great central doctrine of Emerson that “Man 
makes his own world” follows his view of evil or sin. If we see 
evil in the world, and a dualism at the heart of Nature, it follows 
from the fact that we make our own world that there must be 
evil in us. The spiders, toads, snakes and reptiles, which to the 
scientific man who studies their marvellous and beautiful 
mechanism are objects of admiration and delight, are, to the 
ignorant, objects of horror and loathing only, and seem as if 
different in essential nature from other animals, because ihey have 
been accustomed to see in them only things that may sting or 
hurt them. In the same way we can onlj’^ see in disease and 
death, envy, insolence, pride and malignity a quality of essential 
and positive evil in so far as they injure or hurt ourselves; that 
is to say, only in so far as we ourselves are living on a plane 
where we can be injured or hurt by them. 

If you yourself have never feared death or disease, why should 
they be evil to you, and how can you know them to be evil? 
If you are living in a sphere of contemplation and reliance on 
Divine justice so high that the envy, insolence, pride and malignity 
of others cannot reach you, how can you know them to be sin? 
Why should the fang of the rattlesnake and the vindictiveness 
of man be regarded as evil any more than gravitation or old 
age, since to both in a way man must succumb; both are parts 
of the same ground-plan of Nature, and both incident to the order 
and harmony of the world. 

There is no reason, except that wte have regarded them from 
the standpoint of man instead of the standpoint of God; from 
the part of our nature that is private and individual rather than 
from that within us which is public and eternal; from the point 
of view of the will or conscience which feels they are opposed 
to virtue, and therefore positive qualities, rather than from the 
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point of view of the intellect which sees that they are merely 
less than virtue, and, like cold, negative only. Hence it is that* 
Emerson has said Sin seen from the thought is a diminution or 
less ; seen from the conscience or will it is pravity or had. The 
intellect names it shade, absence of light, and no essence. The 
conscience must feel it as essence, essential evil. This it is not; 
it has an objective existence, but no subjective." 

And, lastly, from Emerson’s central doctrine that “Man makes 
his world " is ded%3ed the central doctrine of his religion, viz., 
that we are to build our own world by the elevation and purifica¬ 
tion of our own sAils. Does the world seem to you* chaotic and 
full of evil, because you are divided against yourself, and y^ile 
feeling and admitting the supremacy of virtue, still cry out when 
your lower desires are curtailed? Then, as your mind makes its 
own world, you must clear your intellectual vision so as to get 
again in a line with the axis of Divine law, and purify your heart 
to submit to this law, before the blank and ruin which yc/U see 
in Nature can be removed. And as your mind becomes trans¬ 
formed by this new insight, and your lieart conforms to your mind, 
“so fast," as Emerson says, “will disagreeable appearances, swine, 
spiders, snakes, jKJsts, mad-houses, prisons, enemies, vanish; they 
are temporary, and will be no more seen. The sordor and filth 
of Nature the sun shall dry up, and the wind exhale. As when 
the summer comes from the south the snow-banks melt, and the 
face of the earth becomes green before it, so shall the advancing 
spirit create its ornaments along its path, and carry with it the 
beauty it visits and the song w^hich enchants it; it shall draw 
beautiful faces, warm hearts, wise discourse and heroic acts 
around its way, until evil is no more seen." • 

The above series of deductions constitute the leading thoughts 
in Emerson’s solution of the problem of life, or his religion, as 
contained in his little book on Nature ; and the reader will have 
seen that each step in it is a direct and logical deduction from the 
great principle with which we started out, viz., that “Man makes 
his own world." 

But how, it will be asked, is the intellect to rise from stage to 
stage to this lofty height, and the heart to become attuned to the 
point necessary to keep it at one with Nature or God? Most 
men never reach it, but Emerson has showm how' it is to be done, 
and has not only exhibited the general mode of our intellectual 
and moral progress, but has pointed out with all his usual pene¬ 
tration and power the particular truth at w'hich we must arrive 
to solve the problem of life. 

To have seen that there is a ring or rind of temperament or 
organisation which hems in the free souls of men and prevents 
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their full maturation and unfolding, making of moat men mere 
revolving barrel-organs playing the same old tune from year to 
year; the Bame theories, fads, fanaticisms and doctrinal crotchets, 
and each differing in some more or less essential respect from his 
neighbour. So great indeed is this tendency of men to get im¬ 
prisoned in some poor monotonous idea beyond the verge of which 
they cannot advance, especially as the years wear on, that unless 
provision was made somewhere by which thus tough rind could 
be penetrated, if only for moments, we shomd grow to our idea 
like a rooted tree, and for ever cease to move-^ 

Now this provision is found, on the one hand in the rotation 
of our moods and states of mind, and, on the other, in the rapid 
succession of objects which whirling Time brings to our door; 
oil the one hand in the rolling cylinder of moods and thoughts, 
on the other in the rolling cylinder of objects in contact with 
then?, each keeping its independent cycle and revolving on its 
own axis. When suddenly and when least exi>ected a fact or 
thought will pass through our unguarded mood, and slip magically 
into the mind, and there like a seed germinate and grow. Some¬ 
times it is a casual remark dropped by a friend in an oj;>eri or 
serious hour, sometimes an incident by the wayside or in the 
street, sometimas an exceptional natural fact that arrests atten¬ 
tion and leads to new trains of tliougbt, sometimes a winged or 
magic word in a book. Sometimes, again, it is the surprises of 
Time and Fate, the death^of friends or children, reverses of 
fortune, disappointed hojies, loves or ambitions, or the satieties 
of society and the world. These are all ways in which the germ^j 
of new ideas slip through the unguarded openings of the mind, 
penetrating the rinds of organisation in which we are encased, 
and breaking up the torpid monotony of thought, wdiich gives rise 
to those intellectual and moral awakenings which lead the mind 
on from stage to stage of its growth, and are the ideas which 
Emerson in his own way has illustrated in the early part of that 
most difficult of all essays—his essay on “ Exjierience.” 

The Ukity of Things. 

But the particular thought at which we must arrive before 
our solution of the problem of life is complete, and our life can 
be harmonised with the world around us, is the perception of 
the unity of things—the iierception that one and the same law 
runs through Nature and the mind of man, and the conforming 
of our heart to it. “The day of days,” says Emerson, “the great 
day of the feast of life is that in which the inward eye opens to 
the unity of things, to the omnipresence of Law—sees that what 
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ifi; ought to be, ^'0^ best; 

from on high down to us and we see. It is not in Uls so niuch 
as we are in it. If the air comes to our lungs we bri^tb^ and live, 
if not we die. If light comes to our eyes we see, else not. And 
if this truth come to our minds, we suddenly expand to its 
dimensions, as if we grew to worlds. We are as law-givers; we 
speak for Nature; we prophecy and divine. This insight throws 
us on the party and interest of the universe against all and sundry; 
against ourselves aAmnch as others.” 

When this perception is once so wrought into our character 
that our lives become one with it we are free, and are superior 
to fate, and the problem of life for us is solved. This is high 
doctrine and difficult (ff attainment, but it is the teaching of 
Christ Himself. In the meantime, instead of mastering the world 
by rising superior to it, w-e, as w^e see, are all engaged in digging 
away at it and trying to master it by what Emerson calls a 
“penny wisdom,” by “antiseptics and sanitation for wwnds*and 
typhus, by manure, by spectacles, by chemistry, by the steam- 
engine and telegraph, by the invention of new cushions for our 
backs and warming-pans for our feet.” “This is such a resump¬ 
tion of power,” says Emerson, “as if a banished King should 
buy his territories inch by inch instead of vaulting at once into 
his throne.” 

But the last step has still to be taken by Emerson before his 
demonstration is complete, and that is, detailed proof that such 
unity runs through the world of Nature and the mind and soul 
of man. This step Emerson takes with entire and happy success, 
and a brief account of it will complete our study of the organic 
connections that run through the great thoughts which make* up 
his solution of the problem of life. 

It will be n .surprise, as T have said, to rna-ny readers to learn 
that the real complement and counterpart to Herbert Spencer 
is not Kant, or Berkeley, or any other of the purely metaphysical 
idealists, but Emerson himself, their philosophy of Nature being 
identical, and being based, as we shall see, on the same funda¬ 
mental and all-pervading law. As I have said before, Emerson 
regards this law from the standpoint of the mind, Spencer fron^ 
the standpoint of the material world. And it wdll perhaps be a 
still greater surprise when I affirm that the perception of the law 
really belongs by right of priority to Emerson rather than to Mr. 
Darwdn or Spencer. It is true that, not being a naturalist, Emer¬ 
son was unable to assign the special means by which this law 
worked itself out among organised beings, viz., by “Natural 
selection and the struggle for existence” ; and, not being a mathe¬ 
matician, was unable to give it the developed form it after- > 
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wards assumed in the hands of Mr. Spencer; but then, as a 
* set-off against this, Emerson in his own special field had been 
able to push the law into regions of the mind to which neither 
Darwin nor Spencer have penetrated. 

Readers of the First Principles will remember that Spence! 
has deduced the developed law of evolution as enunciated by him 
as a mathey^iatical corollary from the fact that the matter of which 
the universe is composed exists in a fixed quantity, and under 
the two antagonistic or polar forms of attraftion and repulsion^ 
and has shown that, given unlimited space apd unlimited time, 
from this simple fact alone, all the immense and multitudinous 
variety of the world and of human life is strictly and mathe¬ 
matically deducible; that is to say, he has deduced his law of 
evolution from the more simple and primitive law of polarity. 

Now this is precisely the doctrine of Emerson as enunciated 
by hjjn in his essay on “Nature,” and given to the wwld some 
twenty years before the appearance of Sj^encer’s book. “Motion 
or change and Identity or rest,” says Emerson, “are the first 
and second secrets of Nature : Motion and Rest. The whole code 
of her laws may be wTitten on the thumb-nail, or the signet of 
a ring. The w’hirling bubble on the surface of a brook admits 
us to the secret of the mechanics of the sky. Every shell on the 
beach is a key to it. A little water made to rotate in a cup ex¬ 
plains the formation of the simpler shells; the addition of matter 
from year to year arrives at last at the most complex forms; and 
yet so poor is Nature with all her craft that, from the beginning 
to the end of the universe, she has but one stuff, but one stuff 
with its two ends to serve up all her dreamlike variety. Com¬ 
pound it as she will, star, sand, fire, water, tree, man, it is all 
one stuff, and betrays the same properties. . . . All changes pass 
without violence by reason of the t^vo cardinal conditions of 
boundless space find boundless time. We learn what patient 
]Xiriods must round themselves before the rock is formed, then, 
before the rock is broken and the first lichen race has disintegrated 
the thinnest external plate into soil, and opened the door for 
the remote Flora, Fauna, Ceres, and Pomona to come in. How 
far off yet is the trilobite. How far the qiiadniped. How incon¬ 
ceivably remote is man. All duly arrive and then race after race 
of men. It is a long way from granite to the oyster, farther yet 
to Plato and the preaching of the immortality of the soul : yet 
all must come as surely as the first atom has two sides." 

As for the primitive push necessary to start the ball rolling. 
Spencer regards it as a physical necessity inhering in the fact 
that the quantity of matter is fixed, and therefore exposed U 
^unequal forces at the circumference and centre respectively. 
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Emerson says that Nature did not wait for the discussion as to 
how it first got started, “but right or wrong bestowed the impulse • 
and the ball rolled. It was no great affair, a mere push, but the 
astronomers were right in making much of it, for there is no end 
to the consequences of the act. That famous aboriginal push 
propagates itself through all the balls of the system, and through 
every atom of every ball, through all the race of creatures, and 
through the history and performance of every individual'' 

This, as the reaJfer will perceive, is the doctrine of evolution 
in a nutshell, the pnly difference between Emerson and Spencer 
being the extent of the field over which they havd been able 
to apply it. Spencer, taking his stand on physical laws, ias 
most fully explained thi phenomena of physical and brganic life; 
but when he comes to the mind, he can treat it only as a function 
of its material organ—the brain; while Emerson, faking his 
stand on the mind, has treated of facts of consciousness which 
are inaccessible to merely physical observation, and, in conse¬ 
quence, can push the “law of jx>larity,“ as I have said, into 
regions to which Spencer cannot legitimately follow him. 

Now the Law in the Mind which Emerson finds to be at one 
with the Law of Polarity in Nature is what he calls the Law of 
Compensation; and is the last demonstration required to give 
that Unity to the world which, as we saw, was necessary to the 
solution of the Problem of Life. 

What lie understands by this law is this, that, owing to the 
existence in the mind of a fixed schlc on wdiich all our motives 
and feelings Rre registered, as men register their different heights 
against a wall, a scale which can be known only to consciousness, 
and not to the physical methods of observation of Mr. Speiftjer, 
we cannot act from a lower motive, or do what we feel to be 
wrong, without being cx>mpensated instantly and on the spot by 
a loss of manhood, and becoming less in the scale of being; so 
much so, indeed, that when our bad actions or motives become 
habitual, as in criminals, instead of being able to subjugate our 
fellows by erectness and elevation of mind, we become every day 
more and more the creatures of haunting suspicion and fear, until 
at last the world, instead of opening up before us as before an 
emperor, becomes to us a prison house, peopled by policemen 
and detectives only. 

Now the reason we do not see that this truth is as absolute 
as gravitation is that we cannot without difficulty free it from 
the complications which surround and secure it. The first diffi¬ 
culty lies ill the different moral plane on which men live, and 
the different ideals which they set before themselves as worthy of 
pursuit. If, for example, we are living at that moral level where 
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we think large accumulationB of wealth more important than 
those differences of character in men which jhdiciouB dissimula¬ 
tion can make quite or almost imperceptible, we shall not really 
feel that the man who has within the limits of the law been 
able to amass money by habitually preferring the baser to the 
nobler motive, has been strictly compensated or punished by the 
real effect of his conduct on his own soul. 

Another ^‘difficulty in proving the truth of the law lies in the 
impossibility of knowing from merely exter|al appearances the 
real characters of men and the real motives by which they are 
impelled, and the consequent impossibility dTP knowing exactly 
how It stands with their souls. But if we would see how essen¬ 
tially true the law is we have only to iriagine ourselves armed 
with the eyes of Lynceus—a condition to which civilisation is 
every day bringing us nearer—and men’s motives stripped of the 
dissimulations in which they are encased, and exposed to view 
as under .some glass case, when we should at once perceive that 
men must as accurately rise or fall, shrink or expand in soul, 
according to the motive from which they act, as water rises or 
falls in a tube according to the height of the source from which 
it springs. Even as it is, there is little difficulty in seeing the 
truth of the law if, instead of taking one party to a transaction, 
we take two. If we consider the relation of quack and dupe, for 
example, we shall see that, if the quack gets the money, he is 
compensated by the loss of those qualities which make the 
essential glory of man; the dupe, on the other hand, who has 
kept those qualities unsullied, is compensated or punished for 
his ignorance, stupidity or conceit; and in either case the balance 
is e,xact and complete. 

This, in a wwd, is Emerson’s great doctrine of “Compensa¬ 
tion,” as illustrated by him in endless variety from all quarters 
of life in liis essay of that name, and, as we have seen, is the 
last link required to complete that chain of connected thought 
which gives Unity to the World and fulness to his solution of the 
Problem of Life. 

The World : Product of one Great Central Spirit. 

, Of the organic and logical connections existing between Emer¬ 
son’s great main doctrines on the practical conduct of life little 
remains to be said. They are all easily and logically deducible 
from his general view of the world and of human life. 

The world he figures as the product of one great Central Spirit, 
Existence, or Reality, which pulses through Nature and the mind 
of man, breaking and precipitating itself in its ebb and flow on 
the circumference of things, into myriads of separate and in- 
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dividual existences, nuneral, vegetable and animal, and into 
myriads of individual human beings. When present in the soul 
of man this Universal Spirit manifests itself in what are known 
to us as virtue, goodness, truth, genius, beauty and love, which 
are all like the tides of some inland stream, an influx from its 
deeper waters; when absent it leaves us like stranded hulks, the 
prey of our private and lower desires—pride, envy, appetite, fear, 
vanity and revenge. • 

But while each nlan has thus within him some scintillation of 
this Universal Power, which not only connects him with it, but 
gives him a ray o! relationship and brotherhood with all other 
^natures, he is at the same time armed and equipped with special 
powers, or a combinati^ of powers, peculiar to himself—com¬ 
bination never exactly alike in any two persons—and which, like 
the varied and special instincts of the lower animals, fits him 
more than other men for the interpretation of certain sides and 
aspects of Nature and Life. • 

Now the first doctrine that follows from the fact that all things 
proceed from the same universal spirit is, that Nature and Man 
are of one stuff; that they are twin brothers rather than the 
natural enemies which the theologians have figured them; and 
that all things in Nature have their types and homologues in the 
mind of man which is their epitome and representative. For just 
as the body of man in its development from the germ passes 
through all the inferior forms of fish, reptile and mammal, so 
the mind of man, which in like manner is the epitome of the 
nervous systopa of all those inferior creatures, contains potentially 
locked up in it the knowledge and laws of the various qualities 
and objects with which these creatures have conversed. And 
hence it is that we have Emerson saying in his Uses of Great 
Men that “Like can only be known by like. Animated chlorine 
knows of chlorine, and incarnate zinc of zinc. The reason he 
knows about them is that he is of them; he has just come out 
of Nature, or from being a part of that thing.” 

This doctrine of like knowing like is one of the remarks of 
Emerson which have given Hutton so much pause, and is the 
principal quotation selected by him to prove that Emerson’s 
philosophy carried weight only in proportion to the extent of 
our ignorance and not to the extent of our knowledge. But, 
as the reader seas, it is practically one with the latest doctrine 
of evolution, and, if we consider it well, it is as good a theory of 
knowledge, if we must have a theory, as any we are likely to find. 

If the mind of man is thus the epitome of Nature, and contains 
wrapped up in itself all her powers, it is the epitome, too, of 
all human history, and hence it follows that tht key to history 
VOL. ox. n/s. p* 
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must be furnished from our own insights and culture, and that 
its secrets can be read aright only when we have stood before 
each recalcitrant fact until we have made it run in line with 
some private experience of our own—a doctrine which lies at 
the root of Emerson's essay on “History ” and is the thread on 
which all his illustrations are strung. 

It follows, too, from the fact that all other things proceed 
from the %ame universal essence, that the poet is he who has 
drunk so deeply of this all-pervading spirit^ that his mind can 
follow, as it were, the flowing metamorphosis of things through 
all their forms, so that he may in a sense be said to be for the 
time being the thing itself ’which he describes—a doctrine which* 
is the key to Emerson’s essay on “The Poet.” It is the extent, 
too, to which our minds can be opened to this spirit, in spite of 
all the obstructions of temperament, organisation, and individual 
bias, which is the measure of intellect, and not those s{>ecial 
orga&as of calculation, memory, and the like, which are the organs 
by which man converses with special aspects of Nature, and not 
with its universal relations; and this, again, is the basis of 
Emerson’s essay on “Intellect.” 

From the other pole of Emerson’s theory of the world, viz., 
that each man, while containing within him some ray of relation 
to the universal ixiwer, is armed with special powers peculiarly 
his own, it follows that each man, instead of being round as a 
circle, full and complete on all his sides, is but an arc or frag¬ 
ment, illuminating us by a-ray from that side alone on which 
he is strong, and to which, as it were, he was bovn ; and that, 
just as it takes the whole variety and multiformity of Nature 
to give us that sense of harmony and fulness we feel in her works, 
so it takes the whole society of men and women to give us that 
symmetry, fulness and satisfaction we seek and require. It 
follow^s, too, that, to get this many-sided harmony, we must have 
a rotation of per.sonB, each like the various facets of a diamond, 
taking his turn in succession, and emitting his own peculiar ray, 
a doctrine which is the key to Emerson’s essay on the “Nominalist 
and Idealist.” And from all this it follows, does it not, that hero- 
worship, although useful as a mere temporary expedient for 
lifting us from stage to stage in our mental growth, is as a final, 
practical creed in human affairs, noxious and absurd, a doctrine 
illustrated and enforced by Emerson in his Uses of Great Men, 
and proving how poor and shallow was that criticism which for 
a generation regarded Emerson as a Yankee pocket edition of 
Carlyle; the truth, on the contrary, being that all Emerson’s 
practical doctrines are the direct antithesis of Carlyle’s, and are 
aimed gently, but pointedly, at his teaching. 
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And lastly, and as epitome of all Emerson’s practical doctrino, 
it follows that each man, by virtue of his possession of efpecial* 
powers, or combination of powers, should keep himself with 
absolute self-reliance at that angle where he is himself strong, 
and not become the echo, shadow or appendage of other minds; 
and that this self-reliance consists, not in vulgar or empty self- 
assertion, but in lowly obedfence to the inner and soliciting voice; 
or, in other words, in the taking his own private wi!l and pride 
out of the path <# the Divine current, in order that he may 
receive of the Divine spirit more abundantly, a doctrine which 
has its finest exposition in Emerson’s essay on “ Sel^reliance.” 

And now I have done I could have wished, indeed, had it been 
possible, to have takerfeach of his separate essays and shown the 
harmony and connection of each sentence and paragraph with 
one or other of the great central doctrines which in this paper 
I have attempted systematically to elucidate; but, my space being 
long since exhausted, I can only now say that, if once the? con¬ 
nected scheme of thought which I have tried here to exhibit be 
clearly and firmly grasped, Emerson will no longer be the partially 
sealed book he has been 1o this hour;*and that instead of many 
of his pageS;, as with Lord Morley, being "mere abracadabra, 
incomprehensible and worthless,” or his philosophy, as with 
Matthew Arnold, having no progress or evolution in it, or, as 
wdth Hutton, such as you “can drive a coJich and six through,” 
he will be found to be not only one of the most capEicious and 
serene, but one of the most subtle arid penetrating, of the thinkers 
of any age or time. 


John Beattie Crozier. 



AMEEICA AND THE FEEEDOM OF THE SEAS. 

The importance to be ascribed to the approaching International 
Conference on Disarmament at Washington cannot be overstated. 
On its decisions will depend the future direction of international 
affairs. It is being held under conditions f hich differ vitally 
from those in which previous international conferences assembled. 
The announdement is made that its proceexlings will be public, so 
that"its course can be followed and affected by public discussion. 
At last, public covenants l)etween governAents are to be openly 
arrived at. The failure of ex-President Wilson to secure this 
promised procedure at the Paris Conference, with its train of 
evils to the world, is not to be repeated. The influences which 
support President Harding in office are determined that the peoples 
shall be fully informed as to the matters to which they are being 
committed by their representatives. Hence, in this respect, the 
forthcoming Washington Conference signifies the new order which 
it is designed to inaugurate. The suffering nations of the world 
are to be associated in friendly co-oj>eration for the attainment of 
international peace. 

It will contribute to the success of the Washington Conference 
if all available opportunities are taken to assist in elucidating the 
matters which will come up for discussion. Those who are 
familiar with the questions that are shaping public opinion in 
America, for instance, might tender with deference and circum¬ 
spection the views they have formed on the probable character of 
American proposals at Washington, and the attitude Great Britain 
should assume in considering them. In the pages of this Eeview,^ 
after a prolonged stay in America, the present writer set out tlio 
reasons which disposed the American people to decline to enter 
the League of Nations. The course of public events has fully 
corroborated the account then given, and it is now desired to 
recall a special aspect of the* case which has a direct bearing upon 
the business of the Washington Conference. 

In an enumeration of outstanding American criticisms of the * 
present defective League of Nations, the concluding objection was 
thus described “Finally, in connection with the composition 
and powers of the League, the absence of any reference to the 
freedom of the seas is a serious omission which is affecting 
American opinion. The failure of the Paris Conference to con- 

(l) See “The Hesitation of Aiuerioa/* Poetniqhtly Review, March, 1920. 
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gider the reservation, as promised in the memorandum of the 
Allied Powers transmitted through President Wilson to the Ger-* 
man Government on November 5th, 1918, has served to emphasise 
the contentions advanced to the British Government by President 
Wilson during the early years of the war, before America entered 
the conflict. England must realise that America, and other 
Powers, will not acquiesce indefinitely in the postponejpent of this 
question. The hi^ seas must be ensured as the open highways 
of the world, undlt international protection, and no British in¬ 
terest need suffer jLinder such an arrangement as the nations will 
require. This is a matter as to which frankness‘is essential. 
Until it is raised in an effective sense, American opinion will Con¬ 
tinue to be greatly exercised, as the naval proposals slJow.** 

The development of the naval plans of America is proceeding 
with expedition. The programme was undertaken before America 
entered the late war, and the building plans for three years^from 
1918 are being completed. The reason for this persistence was 
stated definitely by President Wilson in his address to Congress 
before going abroad (December 2nd, 1918) ; “I earnestly recom¬ 
mend the uninterrupted pursuit of that policy. It would clearly 
he unwise for us to attempt to adjust our programme to a future 
world policy as yet undetermined.'* Whatever differences as to 
policy and administration sprang np between President Wilson 
and the American people subsequent to this pronouncement, the 
settled policy of America as to naval armaments has undergone 
no deflection. Heavy, indeed, is the bitterness which the world 
has suffered*by reason of that fateful divergence of opinion, but 
the deliberate and adamant intention of the American people to 
build up a navy eqiuil to all comers is not weakened. The deter¬ 
mination of a world policy in agreement with the other Powers 
alone can place any check upon this naval development. To 
canvass the possibilities of such a determination of future world 
policy is President Harding’s aim in extending the invitations to 
Washington. 

What, then, is the American attitude towards this determination 
of a policy which shall regulate the provision of naval armaments? 

Shortly stated, that attitude is affected by two primary con¬ 
siderations. Firstly, the High Seas must be brought under inter¬ 
national control. The naval dominance of any particular Power 
must be merged in an international antbority. The rules of the 
sea, during j^eace and war, must be determined and enforced by 
the collective will of the na^tions. Special interests at sea are to 
be repudiated. The only interest to be regarded is the interest 
of all users of the high seas as prescribed by international 
authority. Secondly, the international regulation of the seas shall 
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provide for the immunity from capture of private property, except 
contraband of war as determined by such regulation. 

These two conditions were embodied in the second of Prerident 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, namely : “Absolute freedom of navi¬ 
gation upon the seas, oiitsid© territorial waters, alike in peace as in 
war, except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by inter¬ 
national action for the enforcement of international covenants.’* 
This definition seems to avoid the difficulties nsnally ascribed to 
attempts to define the freedom of the seas. As it stands, it is a 
clear and explicit statement of the American# attitude. It will 
be found, I believe, to be the formula which the American 
Government ^ will put forward for discussion at the Washington 
Conference. In any event, it embodies t^ie view of progressive 
opinion in many countries. Hence, it will he serviceable just 
now to recall the grounds on which it has been stated by the 
American President during the war period. 

In the course of his second Inaugural Address (March 5th, 
1917), which dealt with the political principles of Americans, 
President Wilson couched, his subsequently famous Second Point 
in these homelier words: “The seas should be equally free and 
safe for the use of all peoples, under rules set up by common 
agreement and consent, and that, so far as practicable, they should 
be accessible to all upon equal terms.” It should be remembered 
that this account of American aims was given at the height of 
the German submarine menace, which, shortly afterwards, 
brought America into the war. It was not an utterance framed 
to define war policy, but was intended to be regarded as a candid 
statement of the American attitude towards the freedom of the 
seas. Indeed, in an address to the Senate on the conditions of 
peace (January 22nd, 1917), President Wilson elaborated this 
matter in a passage which goes directly to the business of the 
Washington Conference. It is of such importance that it should 
be cited in full. Mr. Wilson was engaged in an attempt, as he 
describes it, “frankly to uncover realities.” The world could 
be at x>eace, he declared, only in so far as its arrangements inspired 
a sense of justice, of freedom, and of right. “ So far as practicable, 
moreover, every great people now stniggling towards a full de¬ 
velopment of its resources and of its powers should he assured a 
direct outlet to the great highways of the sea. Where this cannot 
be done by the cession of territory, it can be done by the neutrali¬ 
sation of direct rights of way under the general guarantee which 
will assure the peace itself. With a right comity of arrange¬ 
ment no nation ne>ed be shut away from free access to the open 
paths of the world’s commerce.” 

The concluding phrase gives the key to the following words, to 
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which I venture to invite particular attention : ^‘And the paths 
of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. The freedom of 
the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and co-operation. 
No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many of the rules 
of international practice hitherto thought to he established may 
be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free and common in 
practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but the 
motive for such changes is convincing and compelling. There 
can he no trust or imimacy between the peoples of the world with¬ 
out them. The fre^, constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations 
is an essential part of the process of peace and of development. 
It need not he difficult either to define or to secure the freedom 
of the seas if the governments of the world sincerely desire to 
come to an agreement concerning it. It is a problem closely 
connected with the limitation of naval armaments and the co¬ 
operation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at once 
free and safe.'" 

The sentences italicised in the reproduction of this grave passage 
indicate the outlines of the aim and mpthod of the coming con¬ 
ference. American opinion regards the freedom of the seas as 
a sine qua non of peace and the foundation of trust between the 
peoples of the world. Success in attaining these conditions de¬ 
pends upon the sincerity of the Governments. Washington 
provides the opportunity. What is to be the response of Great 
Britain? 

Concerning the principle which is to actuate our policy at 
Washington,* and the spirit with which it is to be prosecuted, the 
Prime Minister has not left us in doubt. In an official statement 
► made to the House of Commons on July 11 as to the main issues 
of the Pacific Conference, and also on the question of disarma¬ 
ment, Mr. Lloyd George declared : “In the United States we 
see to-day, as we have always seen, the people closest to our aims 
and ideals, with whom it is for us, not merely a desire and an 
interest, but a deeply-rooted instinct, to consult and co-operate. 

. . . The first principle of our policy is friendly co-operation with 
the United States.” In the light of this declaration, which ex¬ 
presses the true intent of the British people, it is necessary tb 
give some examination to the two major propositions set out above 
as defining the attitude of America towards the freedom of the 
seas. Are we prepared to merge our historic predominance at 
sea in an international authority? Are we ready to contemplate 
the abolition of the right of capture of private property at sea? 

The first question raises a matter which goes to the roots of 
the pride of Britain. We are a nation of sailors, with a feeling 
alK>ut the sea that countless great deeds of our brothers have 
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made an undying passion. For many generations we have “oooii- 
»pied our business in deep waters,’* building up an incomparable 
tradition of bravery, adventure, and service to mankind. We have 
become the policeman of the high seas, developing an enormous 
fleet to safeguard the main water routes of the world, and afford¬ 
ing protection to British traders on all seas. Are we willing. to 
share this duty with others on terms to be agreed at Washington? 
If an international conference of the Powers agree to set up an 
authority to enforce the rule of law at sea as i/e have joined with 
them to establish through the League of Nations the rule of law 
on land, is it conceivable that we would stand aside? Would such 
action be consistent with our principles and practice? Can there 
remain any doubt that our highest interests would be endangered 
by abstention from international action? 

My conversations with personages in American affairs made it 
clear to me, and I press the conclusion with earnestness, that 
the failure to agree upon an international authority to police 
the high seas would mean a resumption in the race of competitive 
armaments, disastrous to the peace of the world. The naval 
dominance of any Power under present conditions entails naval 
equipment by other Powers on a scale designed to prepare for all 
eventualities. The American and Japanese navies are being ex¬ 
panded on this principle. As President Wilson said in commend¬ 
ing to Congress the prosecution of the post-war Anierican scheme, 
naval programmes cannot be adjusted to a future world-policy as 
yet undetermined. A world-j'X)licy can be determined only on the 
basis of international |>oIicing of the seas. Until tha^t is arrived 
at, naval expansion is inevitable. Are we ready to join in estab¬ 
lishing that international authority? If so, our participation at 
Washington will crown our service to the world by providing 
the only alternative to a naval race towards war and general ruin. 
If not—^and it has to be said with the utmost frankness—the 
Washington Conference will not fulfil its high task. But the 
institution of an international authority at sea would only be post- 
jx)ned—until after the next war. 

Such a contingency, however, is incredible. If any interests in 
Great Britain threatened to drive us towards that impasse, public 
opinion in its anger would banish them from positions of respon¬ 
sibility. Fortunately, as I have said before in these pages, 
American opinion is not uninformed as to the temperament, 
capacity, and representative character of newspaper figures in 
England. An oratorical fantasia on “Britannia Eules the Waves,” 
even in the House of Commons, has lost the interest across the 
Atlantic it formerly excited. Here, also, we now remain un¬ 
affected by similar performances in America. The good-fellowdiip 
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and genuine brotherliness of the two peoples are proof against the 
mischief of extremists of all varieties on both sides of the seat 
It cannot be doubted, then, that Great Britain will be in full 
accord with the dominant opinion of the world for the inter¬ 
national control of the high seas. What we have done hitherto we 
shall continue to perform, in conjunction with the other Powers. 

The institution of an international authority over the high seas 
will have a drastic effect upon the scale of British •naval arma¬ 
ment. In the alsence of such an authority hitherto we have 
undertaken the jjolicing of the water routes of the world. We 
have protected our mercantile marine in all quarterof the globe, 
and we have insisted upon maintaining the liability to capture 
at sea of belligerent pfivate property in war. Since every Power 
under present conditions, and the absence of an effective inter¬ 
national authority, is a potential belligerent, each great naval 
Power has develoi)ed a machine for the protection of its nationals’ 
private property. Obviously, the scale of naval equipment is 
dependent ui)on the retention of this right to capture a belligerent’s 
mercantile marine in war. Are we ready to reconsider this right 
in the light of the experience of the *late war, if x\merica raises 
the question (as she undoubtedly will) at Washington? I put the 
]x>int as firmly as that because America has always urged the 
immunity of private property from capture at sea upon the atten¬ 
tion of the nations. American opinion is so insistent upon this 
reform that no American Government could fail to raise it at an 
appropriate international conference. 

I cannot linger to enter into a consideration of the practical 
effects of this right which successive British Governments have 
refused to give up,* but it is desirable to record that inflifential 
opinion in this country has always supported the American view. 
When the late-President Roosevelt declared in favour of a new 
international conference at The Hague at which this question 
could be reconsidered, Earl Lorebum (then Sir Robert Reid) said 
in the House of Commons: “I trust that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment will avail themselves of this unique opportunity. I urge 
it not upon any ground of sentiment or of humanity (indeed, no 
operation of war inflicts less suffering than the capture of \m- 
armed vessels at sea), but upon the ground that in the balance of 
argument, coolly weighed, the interest of Great Britain will gain 
much from a change long and eagerly desired by the great majority 
of other Powers.” Throughout a long career, Lord Loreburn 
has consistently and energetically pressed this view upon his 

(1) See Armageddon^-^nnd AJkrt p. 75, by W. L. Courtaiey (Chapman and 
Hall)* 
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countrymen,^ and his efforts have assisted materially in building 
tSp the large body of responsible opinion which approves of this 
fateful change in the law of the sea. The present Lord Chan¬ 
cellor has also in speech and by writing supported the reform. As 
far back as February 6th, 1908, Mr. F. E. Smith (as he.then 
was) moved in the House of Commons an amendment to the 
Address, “exjpressing regret that His Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries 
at the Hague Conference were not authorised to forward the re¬ 
duction of international armaments by assenting to the principle 
of the immunity of enemy merchant vessels, otjier than carriers 
of contraband; in time of war.’* Speaking as a representative of 
the great mercantile community of Liverpool, he said that this 
claim to immunity from capture at sea waS^ made with practical 
unanimity by the chambers of commerce of the country and by 
the shipping trade. When one reflects upon the menace to trade 
on the seas which this rule levels one can understand the resent¬ 
ment of the business community at its maintenance by the British 
Government. Indeed, Mr. Smith, in the course of a closely 
reasoned and trenchant spepch, made an observation which has 
an important bearing upon the aspect which Great Britain’s atti¬ 
tude on this question presents to other Powers. “ As long as this 
country maintains the existing system we can never go to other 
c/>untrieB with an appearance of good faith and say that we propose 
a general reduction of military armaments.” 

Persistence in our old attitude would undoubtedly wear this 
appearance, but even before the late w’ar the then Foreign Secre¬ 
tary intimated in the House of Commons the conditions*on which, 
in his opinion, it might be safe for this country to agree to a 
revision of this right of capture. As late as May 6th, 1914, the 
question was debated in Parliament on the motion of Mr. Philip 
Morrell, whose return to public life is much to be desired. Sir 
Edward Grey laid down three conditions necessary for fulfilment 
before the then Government would bring the matter forward. 
They were : (1) an agreement as to blockade; (2) an agreement 
as to contraband; and (8) a requirement that merchant vessels 
shall not be turned into armed ships. The actual words used by 
Sir Edward Grey, in opposing Mr. Morrell’s motion, should be 
cited, as they may throw some light upon the attitude of the 
British Admiralty : ‘*T have indicated reasons why we must keep 
our hands free. Our object in doing so is not to offer a blank 
opposition to this question on the next international occasion, but 
to guard against committing ourselves to accepting it without 
having secured proper conditions. If that is so, I cannot, on 


(1) See Gapture at Sea, Earl LorelniTn (Methuen). 
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behalf of the Government, acjoept a motion committing us to 
initiate negotiations with foreign countries, as this motion must 
be regarded as doing. We must have time to work out the con¬ 
ditions on which we should be prepared to negotiate. I trust that 
in the course of the next year or so that will be done, and that 
when the subject next comes before the House the Government 
may be sn a position to take the matter a little further, and to 
be more explicit aa to the conditions upon which suefi a position 
might be taken up oy this country.” I do not quote these words 
as an illustration of unusual stra-tesmanship, but the intimation that 
the British Admiralty would be instructed to advise *the Govern¬ 
ment on tlie question js of interest as showing that the prepara¬ 
tions for the Washington Conference will place the British Govern¬ 
ment in a position to deal with the matter. 

It would be unwise to overlook the circumstance that whatever 
suggestions the British Government put forward at WashiT^ton, 
a chorus of disapproval will go up from those of their critics at 
home who seem unable to escay>e from the prepossessions of a life¬ 
time. But the world moves on, and the progressive elements in 
our national life desire to advance our interests in line with the 
world’s development. We shall not be helpful in this readjust¬ 
ment, which must proceed if we are to maintain our historic 
y)Osition among the nations, by bringing to its prosecution the 
insular conceptions which prevailed during the Victorian era. If 
we have assimilated the lessons of later years, and particularly 
the warnings of the recent world catastrophe, we shall recognise 
that civilisation can be preserved only by the co-operation of 
governments and peoples, at home and abroad. In this endeavour 
we are not called upon to surrender our best endowments and 
resources as a people, but to contribute them freely to the common 
stock from which alone can be ensured the peace of the world. 

I am aware that this point of view fails to commend itself to 
some whose service to our nation is highly appraised. But ideas 
mle the world, and we are called u]x>n to canvass all suggestions 
which may come to us by experience or reflection. Without 
trenching upon controversial ground, the avowal may be proffered 
that the general unrest of international and home affairs betokens 
a prevailing belief that the govornments have lost their way in 
seeking the reconstruction of the world. 

The summons to the Washington Conference is a call to make 
a fresh start. President Harding has established the character 
of the invitation by his renewed confession of the aim of the 
American people, and the purpose the assembly at Washington is 
designed to promote. He declares that “acquirement through 
might is contrary to human justice, and we of America, and ill 



the world, are so resolved that wars shtdl cease." The main 
'^djject of the Washington Conference is, he says, “to come to 
an understanding that will remove the causes of war and put an 
end to costly armaments." 

We in Great Britain can respond in practical ways which can 
ensure that from Washington shall begin a new era in the world’s 
history. We can put the seal to the desire of the nations that 
the control of the high seas, as also the regulation of international 
affairs on land, shall be exercised in concert oy all governments 
for the common benefit of mankind. We can .ensure the avoid¬ 
ance of a ruinous resumption of competitive armaments, while 
enhancing our national resources in the saving of crushing and 
preventible expenditure upon naval equipment, by meeting the 
claim for the immunity of private property at sea. 

A great son of America defined courage as equality to the 
opportunity. To our statesmen in no generation has come an 
opportunity richer in promise for the world’s future, or more 
fruitful in harvest for our national interests. May the occasion 
reveal a man whose courage shall be equal to such an opportunity. 

Hoi,fobd Knight. 



THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNISM: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 

**The Riches and Goods of Christians are not common as teaching the right, 
title and possesBion of the same, as certiun Anabaptists do falsely boast. 
Notwithstanding, every man ought, of such things as he possesseth, liberally to 
give alms to the poo|^ according to his ability ."—Articles of Religiorij 

XXXVIII. 

About three-quarters of a century ago Disraeli published a search¬ 
ing analysis of the social condition of the England of that ^ay. 
The sub-title which h(P gave to his novel was aiv anresting one: 
The Two Nations, Sybil was, however, only one of a group of 
notable novels published in the “hungry ’forties.’* Carlyle had 
given the lead to the novelists by the publication of his Essay on 
Chartism in 1889. Disraeli followed witli Coniytgsby in 184^ and 
Sybil in 1815; Charles Kingsley’s Yeast appeared in 1848, Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton in the same year; Alton Locke appeared 
in 1850, and North and South five years'later. What induced these 
[)eople, so far apart in milieu, and in outlook so divergent, to con¬ 
centrate upon a single theme? The answer may be given in 
oiie word ; it was Chartisin. In form Chartism —and the contrast 
witJi Communism wull be noted—was a purely political movement. 
The document drawn up in 1838 by the London Working Men's 
Assex^iation, and subsequently kno^n as The People*s Charter, 
embodied aw exact reproduction of the programme adopted in 
1780 by the Sexiiety for Constitutional Information, a Society 
founded by Major Cartw-riglit and Horne Tooke, and patroflised 
by Charles James Fox. The “points” of the Charter repre- 
fi<?nted demands which were exclusively |X)liticiiI : annual parlia¬ 
ments, vote by ballot, manhood suffrage, payment of members, 
and the like. Except the first all the “points” have been con¬ 
ceded; yet the essential problem which, though ignored in the 
Charter, lay at the root of Chartism, is still unsolved. 

Chartism, in fact, represented a mass of accumulated discontent 
evoked by three causes: social, economic, and political. The 
wage-earners were bitterly disappointed at their exclusion from 
the Reform Act, which their agitation had done so much to ex¬ 
tort; they were still more concerned to learn from Ijord John 
Russell that the terms of that Act were to be regarded as “final ” ; 
but the root cause of the discontent was less political than economic 
and social. The England of the eighteenth century, sparsely 
populated, commercially backward, had been essentially a “com¬ 
munity." The “Industrial Revolution " had dissolved that com- 
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munity into an ng^jiogation of disconnected and antagonistic atoms. 
For the first time a great part of the population had become de¬ 
pendent wholly upon wages; and wages were low and the cost of 
living high. The factory system brought great wealth directly to 
the new capitalists and indirectly to the nation, but socially it 
parted masters from men. So England came to consist, as Disraeli 
said, of “two nations between whom there is no intercourse and 
no sympatliy; who are as ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts, 
and feelings as if they were dwellers in difiorent zones, or in¬ 
habitants of different planets; who are formed by a different breed¬ 
ing, are fed t)y a different food, are ordered by different manners, 
and«are not governed by the same laws.” 

The latter'part of the indictment—for aSii indictment it was—^ia 
no longer true; nor, indeed, is the earlier; yet there is a sense in 
which the diagnosis is still sufficiently accurate to give cause for 
grave apprehension. The intellectual food of those who labour with 
their" hands is still so different from that of those who supply 
to industry either brains or capital as to make real intercourse of 
thought almost impossible. Therein lies, in my judgment, a grave 
menace to the stability of the social fabric. This intellectual food 
is supplied to the manual worker by men who have embraced with 
all the fervour of religious devotees the doctrines first popularised 
by Karl Marx. Consequently he who would think the thoughts 
of an increasingly large section of tlie younger wagc-^Mincis of 
to-day must begin by aif attempt to apprehend the teaching of 
Marx’s Capital. That book is the Gospel of the Proletariat in 
every country in the world. It has nourished the mind of Lenin; 
just as surely as Rousseau, in his Coatrat Social, furnished the 
text "for the first revolution in France, has Marx inspired the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. Lenin’s own book, The State 
and Revolution: Marxist Teaching on the State and the Task of 
the Proletariat in the Revolution, dated 1917, is an attempt to 
estabhsh his own claim to the apostolic succession. Nor can the 
validity of the claim be disputed. Soviet Russia is an outstanding 
demonstration of the practical application of Marxian principles 
in politics and economics. 

What, then, is the central doctrine of Marx? Stripped of 
technicalities—and Marx, being highly technical in treatment, is, 
be it said, much easier to talk about than to read—it may be 
stated thus : all wealth is the juoduct of labour; labour, therefore, 
is entitled to the total product of industry; labour is, however, 
cheated of its rights in consequence of the interposition of a para¬ 
sitic growth which is succinctly described as “capitalism.” The 
“natural economy,” under which man’s toil was rewarded by the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his labour, has, in the process of 
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historical evolution, been superseded by an artificial system, the 
broad^result of which is to deny to the “toiling masses” all th<v 
fruits of their toil save that insignificant portion which is essential 
to their own maintenance and to the reproduction of the species. 
The whole product of “labour** above the margin of bare sub¬ 
sistence is absorbed in driblets by the huge sponge of “capital.” 
Capitalists are not, as individuals, responsible for the gigantic 
crime which they are daily committing. They are themselves the 
unhappy (or bap^) victims of a vicious system which enriches 
them while it grinds the faces of the poor. See how the thing 
works out in practice. Observe the building of* a ship. A 
thousand men, let it be assumed, are engaged upon the various 
processes which contifbute to the finished product.* At the end 
of each week they receive their predetermined recompense, £5 
apiece. The work continues for a year. At the end of it the ship 
is finished. A thousand men have received in the aggregate, in 
the form of weekly wages, d626,()(X). The finished ship is sofd for, 
say, £100,000. In the final price £50,000, say, represents raw 
materials; “capital ’* absorbs the difference, £24,000, and by ab¬ 
sorbing it entrenches itself ever more securely in the position 
which enables, nay, inexorably compels it to indulge in the further 
exploitation of labour. 

How can such a system be justified morally or economically? 
It is true that “capital ” has during a period of fifty-two weeks 
made advances to labour, and that withbut those advances labour 
could not have subsisted. But what of that? Before the first 
instalment rf>f weekly wages has been received by the labourers 
they have added to the value of the ship much more, ex hypothesi, 
than the relatively paltry sums which they received from the 
capitalist; the latter pays out to them, week by week, only a 
fraction of the wealth which they have already created ; the residue 
he retains, gathering where he has not sown, absorbing the “sur¬ 
plus value *’ of other men’s toil. 

This theory of “surplus value *’ is the pith of the teaching of 
Marx, and forms the basis of the vast literary superstructure 
erected by his disciples upon the foundations so patiently and so 
laboriously laid by the master. 

I restate it in bare simplicity and in the fewest words—but I 
hope not unfairly or inaccurately—because I deem it to be of 
real importance that those who belong to the “nation" which 
reads The Fortnightly Beview (and I could wish that its borders 
were widely extended) should apprehend the economic theory on 
which the workaday creed of the other and much larger “nation ” 
is based. No one who holds converse with the more thoughtful 
among the manual workers, no one who reads the newspapers 
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which they read, no one who is at pains to analyse the funda- 
»inental theory which lies at the root of many of the speeches de¬ 
livered at the innumerable conferences so dear to the heart of 
“organised labour/’ no one who follows the utterances which 
proceed from the Labour benches in the House of Commons, or 
listens to the sermons of the “Court Chaplains of Democracy,” 
can entertain any doubt that, in the ultimate analysis, it is from 
Karl Marx that they draw their inspiration. It is likely enough 
that in many cases they are themselves unconrfliiouB of the source 
of their inspiration, and would, if challenged, repudiate the 
authority to which, nevertheless, they are accustomed to bow. 

Among these unconscious devotees I do not, of course, include 
the young intellectuals like Mr. Gould, Who contributed to the 
July number of tliis Eeview an article on “Coal and Bevolution.” 
As a large portion of that article was devoted to criticism of me, 
or rather of my opinions, I should wnsh to say at once that of Mr. 
Gould’s controversial methods I make no sort of complaint. On 
the contrary he writes of me with a courtesy and consideration 
which I sincerely desire to reciprocate. His argument, however, 
demands critical examination, if only because it is in substance 
typical—^though stated, perhaps, with an uncommon measure of 
restraint—of much of the writing and of the copious oratory which 
form the daily or weekly pabulum of the more thoughtful wage- 
earners in this country. 

What is the gist of Mr. Gould’s argument? Essentially it 
comes to this: that profits are^an excrescence upon the industrial 
system; that the capitalist is a parasite, and that a situation, if 
not immediately at hand, is at least “frankly riivisaged.” in which 
priva*6e profits will “have to cease to exist.” “Nobody,” he 
writes, “denies that Labour has a definite programme, and few 
deny that such a programme, if logically carried out, would neces¬ 
sarily involve the ultimate transfer of the holdings cf private capital 
to the ownership of the community in some form or other, and 
thus bring about a redistribution of the national income.” 

To avoid misconception it is proper to add that I infer that 
Mr. Gould belongs to the category of “constitutional revolu¬ 
tionaries.” As a consistent Marxian he attributes the evils of 
the existing social system less to the sins or crimes of individuals 
than to the ineluctable iniquities of an industrial organisation in 
which the manual workers and the capitalists are alike hopelessly 
enmeshed. Consequently he would, I gather, attempt to bring 
about the realisation of his, 5 CO-oj>erative commonwealth by com¬ 
pensation and not by confiscation. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that the Parliamentary 
Labour Party has introduced, during the present Sesaion, two Bills 
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into the House of Commons; one for the nationalisation the 
railways, and the other for the nationalisation of land. In neither^ 
case can the terms on which the existing proprietors are to be 
bought out be described as grievous, but in neither are they 
actually confiscatory. This is indicative alike of common sense 
and common justice. But the question goes far beyond one of 
fairness or unfairness to individuals; even assuming that no injury 
is intended or wrought, in the process of nationalisation, to vested 
interests, it still reliains pertinent to ask who would be the better 
off when the process had been accomplished. 

On this point Mr. Gould, as will be seen, has nc5 misgivings. 
Let us follow his argument. Why, he asks, should every ar¬ 
ticular industry—coal,^or example—pay its way? ‘Why should 
every industry be required to pay dividends? *‘The Army does 
not pay its way. . . . There is then no reason in the nature of 
things why the coal industry should pay its w^y.*’ Is this the 
sober and considered argument of one who essays to instruct 
the public in Social Economics? Apparently it is, for Mr. Gould 
proceeds : “ Suppose that the coal industry, though necessary, is 
financially and permanently bankrupt; then the living wage for 
the workers in it should, in Labour’s view, be taken from the 
superabundance of other industries. The costs of the industry 
and a living w^age for the workers in it are the constants : the one 
an economic, the other a human, necessity. To keep these con¬ 
stant the variable factor, the unnecessary factor, the profit, must 
on the revolutionary argument [i.e. TMr. Gould's] go; not only in 
the particular industry, but, if necessary, in other industries—and, 
indeed, in mere justice it should go equally in all if it goes in any.** 
It is only fair to Mr. Gould to add that, unlike some over-zedlous 
divines, he would noli make a “living w^age ** the first charge upon 
industry, but only the second ; the first being “costs of production 
(inclusive of depreciation, extension, taxation, etc., but exclusive 
of wages).’* But, on the other hand, by a living wage he means 
“wages not at merely subsistence level, but at a lev^l which will 
allow of a full human life, inclusive of art, literature, recreation, 
and society, such as are enjoyed by the w^ell-to-do.” Everyone 
desires that, if possible, the manual wwkers should have a living 
wage in this extended sense. But if the industry will not 3 ^eld 
it? Then, says Mr. Gould, it must, avssuming the industry to be 
socially necessary, come out of the “superabundance of the profits 
in other industries.” But, sup]x>se that railways should go the 
way of coal ? And the steel trade follow the railways into bank¬ 
ruptcy? And the textile trades the metal trades? And agricul¬ 
ture become involved in the common ruin ? Whence would come 
the funds to provide the living wc^e for the workers in these 
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industries? The purse of the general taxpayer might still he a 
'long one, but it would be empty. 

Are these suggestions fantastic and remote? I could wish they 
were; but recent experience proves the contrary. The experi¬ 
ment of collectivism has during the labt seven years been tried, 
on a limited scale, but under circumstances in some respects 
exceptionally favourable to success. Any fool can show good 
results if he is producing a monopoly article for a guaranteed 
market with practically unlimited command of^Capital. Yet what 
have been the actual results? Munitions of war were jM-oduced 
in enormous*quantities, but at a cost which will impose a burden 
upod the nation for at'least a whole generation, and possibly 
for several. The coal industry, under Government control, has 
been brought to the verge of bankruptcy, and will involve a loss 
to the nation of about £26,000,000.^ The railways, which in 1913 
were^ able to pay, on the average, a modest dividend of about 
4J per cent., will before these pages are in print have been handed 
back to their proprietors in a financial condition which causes 
grave apprehensions to those who are responsible for their man¬ 
agement. The nett receipts of the railways, which in 1913 
totalled over £48,000,000, shrank in the year 1920-21 to a little 
over £2,000,000. Agriculture will this yea,r claim from the State 
nearly £20,000,000 in redemption of the pledges contained in the 
Corn Production Act, an Act whicli has been recently and wisely 
cx)nsign€d to the rubbish heap. If these things be done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry? The deficiencies in 
these essential industries (including, be it admitted, profits—as to 
whicji more anon) have been met ultimately out of the “super¬ 
abundance of the profits in other industries,” and immediately 
out of an income tax imposed at a rate which, if perpetrated, 
must inevitably defeat its own object. For taxes are now being 
paid to a considerable extent ont of capital. That is a process 
which cannot be indefinitely prolonged, and would very quickly 
be arrested were industry in general to be nationalised. 

In demanding “nationalisation** the Labour Party are, how¬ 
ever, guilty of some disingenuousness. Their plan is to utilise the 
resources of the State to buy out the existing owners of the coal¬ 
mines, the railways, or what not, hut, having done that, to hand 
over the actual control and management of each “nationalised” 
industry to joint councils, which Labour would effectually control. 

(1) Burinj^ the five yoara ondtd March 31st, 1921, the loss to the State was 
approximately £14,250,000. It is estimated that a further sum of £2,000.000 wUl 
be required durinp: the current year in respect of outstnndinfr claims under the 
Coal Mines Agreement (Gonflnnation) Act, 1918; and there is In addition the 
liability of £10,000,000 under tibe strike settlement. 
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In plain English, the goal of their ambition is not Socialism, but 
Syndicalism. Socialism, in the Fabian sense, would, as they begin 
plainly to perceive, mean nothing more than the substitution of 
one master for another, the domination of a soulless and omni¬ 
potent bureaiKsracy for a number of more or less squeezable 
individuals who may or may not possess some tincture of humanity 
but in any case cannot employ the military resources qf the State 
to effect their economic purpose. Hence a marked modification 
of the Labour programme. 

That modification in practical policy does not, however, affect 
the theoretic basis on which their demands are founded. The 
basic theory is derived, J repeat, from Marx, and depends, in*the 
last resort, upon a fallacious analysis of the industrial process. 
Labour is not entitled to the whole product of industry, for the 
simple reason that the wealth embodied in commodities is not 
created solely by the application of “labour** to raw materials— 
unless, indeed, so wide a connotation be attributed to the term 
“la.bour ** as to deprive it of all distinctive meaning. Withdraw 
from industry the sustenance of “capitol,** perpetually renewed, 
and industry would starve; deprive industry of the directing hand 
of the entrepreneur and capital and labour would alike flounder 
hopelessly in a morass of disorganisation. The brain of a general- 
staff is at least as essential to industry as it is to the strategy and 
tactics of an army in the field. 

Wealth, then, is the creation of .the co-operative activities of 
brawn, brain, and capital; and to each of the agents of production 
is due the appropriate reward : to brawn, wages: to brain, profits; 
to capital, interest. From the confusion between the two lijtter 
shares—profits and interest (a confusion natural enough so long 
as great trading and manufacturing concerns were carried on by 
individual masters embarking their own capital in their own 
businesses) ha^f the industrial strife of these Jatter days has 
arisen. To speak of the conflict between “capital and labour’* 
is to employ language appropriate to a bygone industrial era. 
Capital then reaped a rich, maybe a disproportionate, reward be¬ 
cause it was embarked and risked in industrial enterprises which 
were conducted by men who supplied not merely the capital, but 
the direction. To-day mere capital, as I have repeatedly argued 
in the pages of this Eeview. earns a “wage” which, on the 
average, is meagre;—not more than sufficient in normal times and 
under ordinary circumstances to secure a steady supply of an in¬ 
dispensable element in the machinery of production. In the last 
years of the nineteenth century, mere capital, dissociated from 
risk and divorced from “insurance,** earned less than three per 
cent. The success of Mr. Ooschen’s Conversion Scheme was the 
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measure and proof of the extreme cheapness of capital. Capital 
to-day 18 twice as dear because, relatively to the volume of in¬ 
dustry, it is half as plentiful. The point on which, at the risk 
of tiresome iteration, I want to insist is that the rate of interest 
on capital must be sharply differentiated on the one hand from 
the remuneration for risk; on the other from the wages of super¬ 
intendence or the profits of direction. 

The ^‘revolution” so ardently desired by Mr. Gould, and, at 
bottom, by all Communists, Socialists, or Syndicalists, aims at 
the complete elimination alike of the private employer and the 
individual capitalist; and the diversion of the .streams, both of 
“profits” and of “interest,” into the central reservoir of the 
State. The philosophical apology for t\ie “revolution” rests 
ultimately upon the Marxian analysis of wealth production. That 
analysis, as I have attempted to show, is at once tlieoretically 
unscientific and practically inadequate to the needs of the actual 
industrial situation. Interest and profit are not separable acci¬ 
dents of the industrial process, a superfluity which the manual 
worker in his apathy or folly, or half-contemptuous benevolence, 
kindly allows to the capitalist and employer respectively, but 
elements in the machinery of production not less essential, in the 
long run, to its smooth and successful w'orking than manual labour 
itself. 

Economic truth is, however, no longer left without witness. 
Just as the experience of the war period has ex]X)sed the essential 
weakness of Collecjtivism, so the Soviet revolution in Bussia has 
laid bare the fundamental absurdities of Communism. 

Bussia afforded, in several respects, an exceptionally favourable 
field for the trial, on a large scale, of a Communistic experiment. 
Able and accustomed to rely for the necessaries of life largely upon 
its own internal resources; not yet urbanised or industrialised ; 
with a large popiflation still predominantly agricultural; patient of 
the discipline, begotten of autocracy but essential to communism ; 
lethargic, uncritical, uneducated. What more could the heart 
of the Communist desire? Yet Bussia is to-day in the grip of 
famine, on a scale so appalling as to move the pity even of those 
who have small reason to love Russia. What has brought her 
to this pass? Not primarily the wars (though, of course, they have 
contributed to impovorishment in Bussia as elsewhere); still less 
the blockade. In some quarters there is a disposition, not un¬ 
naturally, to attribute to this latter cause all the ills from which 
Russia is suffering to-day. Thus Mr. Robert Williams writes 
(Report of British Labour Delegation to Russia, 1920. Appendix 
XVII.) : “The facts of the internal dislocation may be attributed 
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almost entirely to the blockade policy sysietnaticjally caaried on by 
the Entente Powers. . . . Added to the prevention of Sports 
. . . reference must also be made to the blockade policy . . . 
which has increased the difidculties of the Soviet authorities ten¬ 
fold in fighting the ravages of cholera, typhus, and other infectious 
diseases, the legacy thrown upon the Soviet authorities by the 
collapse of the Czar’s bureaucracy.” The motive underlying 
such statements is too obvious to call for comment; Tbut having 
quoted from the R^ort of the Labour Delegation, or rather from 
a signed appendix Jbo it, it is proper to add that the Report is both 
interesting and informative, and affords evidence of a desire to 
describe without conscious bias all that the delegates were per¬ 
mitted to see. Indeedf the critic of Communism need hardly go 
beyond its pages. Much of the Report is, moreover, written with 
refreshing vmt>et6. Thus (p. 8) one reads : “ Large masses of the 
town population are how enjoying a share of the available national 
wealth (including house accommodation) greater than ^hey 
enjoyed before. . . . The glaring inequalities of fortune which 
form so great a scandal in capitalist countries, and which are 
maintained even in distressed countries such as Austria and 
Poland ; the strildng difference in economic position between-the 
rich and the poor; these things no longer exist in Eiissia.” 

Such staternents are incontrovertible ; but the pertinent question 
is, how far the i.)oor have benefited by the destruction of property 
and the equalisation of wealth. How does it profit a man to 
have beggared bis neighbour if, in 'the process, he has rendered 
his own condition tenfold worse than it was before ? This question 
should be pressed, not only upon the apologists for Russian Bol¬ 
shevism, but upon all schools and sections of Socialist opinion. 
Nobody doubts that “revolution” is capable of destroying the 
wealth of the rich; the really j^iertinent question is whether it 
can increase the wealth of the poor. If not, it may minister to 
passions of envy and hatred, but how will it tend^to edification, to 
the building up of a better social order? The destructive capacity 
of revolution has been demonstrated for all time by the history 
of the Soviet Republic in Russia; but Lenin and Trotsky have yet 
to prove to their deluded disciples that the equalisation of fortunes 
will provide food for the hungry, or that the elimination of the 
capitalist will set on work the unemployed. Possibly the con¬ 
scription of labour may avert uncmjiloyment; but ^n it put bread 
into the stomachs of those whose labour is “mobilised” by the 
State? 

Indications are not, however, lacking that the dictators of Soviet 
Russia are beginning to apprehend the economic consequences of 
the policy hitherto j>ursued by the Communist Government. In 
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tliis connection I would take leave to draw the attention of the 
readerfi of this Review to the speech lately delivered to the share¬ 
holders of the Russo-Asiatician Corporation by Mr. Leslie Urqu- 
hart. Mr. Urquhart speaks not as a politician, or even as a pro¬ 
fessional economist, but as a business man possessed of special 
1 ii.inl.-.l/.- of Russia alid its trade. Mr. Urquhart has been, iif 
seems, in negotiation with Mr. Krassin, and found common ground 
with him fti “our mutual intense desire for the resuscitation of the 
economic life, peace, and prosperity of Russiq|t*’ But he is under 
no illusion as Ux the facts of the situation. “ There is a trade 
agreement hetween England and Russia, buf there is no trade. 
Russia, under her present system of State economy, produces 
practically nothing to trade wdth. The laws of nature govern the 
political economy of the universe, which no Government, however 
powerful, can contend against. The Russian Communistic 
Government has demonstrated conclusively; for the edification of 
the* Russian people and of the whole civilised w^orld, that Karl 
Marx’s economic doctrines are based on gross misrepresentation of 
the laws of nature, and that his theories are subversive of all con¬ 
structive work and of airindustrial production. . . . The Commun¬ 
ists in the Soviet Government have gained their end, but it has 
been a pyrrhic victory at the best. for they realise to-day the hard 
fact that the sinews of their war against capfitalisrn is capital itself, 
their strongest w’eapon the products of capitalism which they had 
confiscated. . . . The policy of nationalisation of all industry and 
trade has killed foreign credits, and foreign capital ... in ren¬ 
dering capitalism temi)orarily inactive in Russia the Spviet Govern¬ 
ment has inevitably demonstrated the complete failure of Com- 
mutiism as a system of State economy.” 

These are not the words of a political propagandist, but of a 
detached business man who contemplates a social and economic 
experiment through business eyes. As such they should be deeply 
pondered by all those who are disposed to accept the theories of 
Karl Marx as a ba.sis for the reconstruction of oar own industrial 
system, most of all by the manual workers who, little as they may 
suspect it, have at least as much, if not more, to lose from a social 
upheaval than the greatest capitalist in the country. At the close 
of his exposition of the doctrines of Fourier, John Stuart Mill 
wrote : “It would be extremely rash to pronounce [Fourier’s 
system] incapable of success or unfitted to realise a great part of 
the hopes founded on it by its partisans,“ and Mill claimed on its 
behalf that it was entitled to a trial. “With regard to thi.s, as to 
all other varieties of Socialism, the thing to be desired, and to 
which they have a just claim, is opportunity of trial.” To 
Fourierism that opportunity was not denied. Between 1840 and 
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1846 no fewer than sixteen Fourierite phalansteries, were estab¬ 
lished in the United States of America. One of these experiments 
—^that at Brook Farm—has been rescued from oblivion by the 
genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who in hia Blithedale Romance 
gave a satirical, but substantially accurate, account of it; but not 
one of the experiments actually survived beyond 1855. A similar 
fate attended the Owenite communities, founded on Fourierite 
principles in England. * ” 

Mill, however, \§a& right. The thing" greatly to be desired is 
that all these systems and theories should be Brought to the test 
of practical experilnent. Let the miners acquire a mine and run 
it on Syndicalist principles; let builders’ guilds do their utmost to 
demonstrate the superiority of the principles of guild Socialism; 
let the Fabians make their experiments in nationaHsation; let 
the profit-sharers dispel by practical demonstration the prejudice 
which has hitherto impeded the success of a principle which at 
first sight seems so eminently reasonable and fair; let produetive 
co-operators do likewise. More power to the elbows of all who 
w^ould explore the Jess-frequented paths of industrial enterprise. 
The experiments will be sympathetically watched by all detached 
students of economic science, and will, if successful, earn the 
deserved compliment of imitation by competitors. 

Meanwhile the opjiort unity desired by Mill for Fourier has not 
been denied to Karl Marx. The Russian revolution gave to his 
apostles a superb opportunity. How have they redeemed it? 
With what results to themselves and to the wwld? The answer 
is to be fouqd in the terrible and heartrending reports which are 
now (August, 1921) reaching this country from Russia. I ex¬ 
tract a few sentences from the vivid account sent to the Times 
(August 5tii) by its special correspondent: ‘‘Russia was the 
granaiy of Europe, and Russia is now starving. . . . That such 
a region [the so-called black soil region of South Russia] could 
be devastated by famine, that these cheerful peasants would have 
to go begging for bread, was incredible. Yet to-day over a large 
part of that fertile area famine is raging. There is no doubt 
about this. The bewildered admissions of the Soviet Press are 
confirmed by the testimony of impartial observers.” Nor is the 
editorial comment undeserved : “The Soviet Government, who have 
recklessly dissipated all the resources accumulated by the system 
they violently overthrew, stand before these smitten and dying 
multitudes em pty-1 la nded 

Let the Marxians in this country be warned in time; still more, 
let all those who, in impatience or disgust at the product of the 
existing industrial system, are ready to cry out on competition 
and private enterprise and to embrace one or other of the -isms— 
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be it state Socialism, ot Syndicalism, or Guild Socialism, or what 
not—which appeal so strongly tQ their hearts if not to their 
^. heads, examine the intellectual bases of the creed they have 
embraced. They will discover, if they are intellectually honest, 
that the ultimate baas is Karl Marx’s doctrine of “surplus value": 
the belief that the capitalist, though morally innocent, is economi¬ 
cally a thief; in a wdfd, that property is robbery. If that foun¬ 
dation theory be unsound, the whole vast superstructure- built 
upn it is inevitably predestined to destructiin: ihe house built 
upon the sand. cannot endure. lYobably there is not one 
Socialist in's thousand, whether his Socialism\)e of the Christijwn 
or any other variety, who would not in terms and with sincerity 
repudiate the practice of Bolshevism, and'many of them perhaps 
would disavow the theory of Earl Marx. On what principle, then, 
does their creed rest? This question must be pressed insistently 
and earnestly. The real danger in this country arises, I am 
convinced, not from the bad people who know where they 
are going, but from the good people who do not; not so much 
from hard heads as from soft hearts. Let the well-meaning folk 
take heed to their ways, lest perchance they should facilitate a 
revolution of which they would profoundly disapprove. Let them 
reahse that at the root of the slipshod sentimentalism of to-day 
lies the clear-cut doctrine of Marx: that of Marxianism in grim 
practice Bolshevist Russia, with all its unimaginable harm, is 
the dire and direct outcome. 

-I. A. n. Marriott. 


i. 



THE WAR CRIMINALS’ TRIALS.^ 

The trials of war criminals that were held at Leipzig between 
May 23rd and July 16th last were very different from the trials 
contemplated during the prolonged peace ^negotiations in Paris 
and during the General Election of 1918. At that time nobody 
expected either thatgihe war criminals would be brought to justice 
two and a half years after the Armistice, or that they would be 
tried before a Gernffein court. The atmosphere in which the trials 
were held was so different from that surrounding us when the 
demand for them was fir^t made that there has been a,widespread 
and quite intelligible bewilderment among the British public. 
The Leipzig trials have drawn the bitter criticism of The Times 
and the sarcastic humour of Punch. Large sections of our public, 
not realising the change in atmosphere between 1918 and 1021, 
have formed an unfavourable judgment on the trials, mainly be¬ 
cause of the obvious leniency of the sentences passed. As these 
trials are of very real im|x>rtance—the war is not yet so far behind 
us tluit we are al)le to be indifferent to the punishment of men who 
inflicted countless ateocities upon our soldiers and sailors—and, as 
they have threatened to cause acute differences between this 
country and France and Belgium, it is highly desirable that the 
fullest facts possible should be laid before the public. It'was 
naturally not possible for the Press at home to give more than 
slender accounts of the Leipzig proceedings at the time, but the 
more that is ^nown about them now, the better. 

I attended all the British trials and as, happily, I can speak and 
% understand the German language, I could follow the pro¬ 
ceedings closely throughout. I was not present at the French 
or Belgian trials, but while in Leipzig I had opportunities of 
talking wdth both the French and Belgian lawyers concerned, and, 
later, of discussing these trials with botli Englishmen and Germans 
who had been present. In addition I have read the judgments 
of the Court in the French and Belgian, as well as in our own, 
trials. 

It is of supreme importance that the British public should 
have an answer to the question : “What were the war trials really 
like?” But before answering this question, it is desirable to 
answer briefly the preliminary questions: “ Why were the trials 
so long delayed, and w^hy were they held in Germany? ” 

(1) This artiolo is writton boforo the reproaontatives of the A]}|ea i^niv^ 
at a final deeiaion inSrespeot to the War Criminals* Tiials at Lelpai^.. Its qbjoct 
is solely to infofin public opinion of what actually took plaee at but it 

should be made clear at the outset that 1 am simply iny {leieonal 

impressions, and that 1 am.in no way expressing ofi^ial.yi!9w|ii 
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Article 228 of the Treaty of Versailles provided as follows 

“ The German Government recognises the right of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to bring before military tribunals persons 
accused of having committed acts in violation of the laws and 
customs of war. Such persons shall, if found guilty, be sen¬ 
tenced to punishments laid down by law. This provision will 
apply notwithstanding any proceedings or prosecution before 
a tribunal in Germany or in the territorj^of her allies. The 
German Government shall hand over to the Allied and Asso¬ 
ciated Powers, or to such one of them as Shall so request, all 
persons accused of having committed an act in violation of the 
laws and' customs of war, who are specified either by name or 
by the rank, office, or employment which they held under 
the German authorities.” 

Political conditions in Germany were so unsettled in 1919-20 
that it was, in fact, impossible for immediate steps to be taken to 
carry out these provisions. When the lawyers were able to settle 
down to the task, many practical difficulties presented themselves. 
The German Government frankly said that it was impracticable 
for it to arrest all the men whose names were on the lists—those 
lists included many men who were, and always will be, national 
heroes to the German public. Then there were difficulties of 
procedure, due to the widely differing judicial systems of England 
and her Allies. So early in 1920, at the Spa Conference, the 
Allies, at the suggestion of this country, agreed to accept an offer 
by Germany to try a selected number of cases before a German 
civjil court. This arrangement was conditional, for the Allies re¬ 
tained the right, if necessary, to repudiate these German trials and 
to demand the full execution of Article 228. Political disturb¬ 
ances continued in Germany, and considerable pressure was neces¬ 
sary before Germany could be made to carry out this'bargain. It 
was under these circumstances that the trials opened at Leipzig, 
Germany’s judicial headquarters, on May 23rd last. 

The British prosecutions had long been ready for trial, so they 
were held first. Belgium followed, then France. Italy has not 
yet proceeded with her list of prosecutions. The results of the 


trials so far can 

be tabulated thus: 

England. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Prosecutions 

. 6 

1 

5 

Convictions 

5 

0 

1 


The sentences passed were, in the British cases, as follows: 
One of ten months, two of six months, and two erf four years. 
In the French case a sentence of two years was passed. Im- 
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prisonment was ordered in all six convictions. The British case 
in which the accused was acquitted was quite different from 
tfie others. The accused was the submarine commander who 
torpedoed the hospital ship Dover Castle. No facts were dis^ 
puted and no evidence was heard; the question before the Court 
was purely one of law, and the only point decided was whether 
the commander’s orders from the German Admiralty,protected 
him from penal con^quences. In all the other cases evidence 
was heard and the Acts were contested. 

Before discussing«the merits of the trials it is desirable to say 
a few words about the Court. After the Spa agreement Germany 
passed a special law to facilitate these trials. The Court to whibh 
jurisdiction was given was the highest Court in the Empire. The 
Court which tried the war criminals may, perhaps, be compared 
with the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council when it recently 
heard the appeal of ex-Archdeacon Wakeford. Both Courts w^e ^ 
instances of the highest judges in the land trying what amounted 
to a criminal prosecution. It was provided by this special German 
law that, even in cases where the Crown- Prosecutor felt that he 
could not bring in a definite charge, the Court could hear the 
evidence and record its decisions. 

The Continental system for criminal trials differs greatly from 
our own. It leaves most things in the hands of the presiding 
judge. He has read all the witnesses’ proofs beforehand; unless 
the accused' refuses to give evidence, he is examined by the pre¬ 
siding judge (who usually begins by asking him whether he has 
ever been punished); the judge calls the witnesses in any order 
he pleases, he cross-examines them (cross-examination in our senge 
iof the word seems unknown, as nobody ever seems to be pressed 
severely to tell all that he knows); he repeatedly turns from 
witness to the accused and demands explanations, and he recalls 
witnesses to elaborate tK)int8 that have subsequently arisen. 
Before an unfair judge, under such a system, I should be pessi¬ 
mistic about my chances of being acquitted on any charge. 

In all the war trials the Court was presided over by Senats- 
prasident Dr. Schmidt. Never has any judge had a more difficult * 
task. Never havse trials taken place amid such difficult surround¬ 
ings. The deepest passions were naturally aroused on both sides. 
The German Press did its w^orst to create an unfavourable atmo¬ 
sphere. At the British trials of military offenders General von 
Fransecky attended the Court officially as Military Expert, and 
thought fit to indulge in a full-bloOded justification of what we 
Englishmen regard as the Prussian principle of force and brutality. 
Defending counsel (with one honourable exception, Dr. Edgar 
Windmiiller, of Hamburg) imported every kind of hatred and 
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prejudice into their fiery speeches; they were speaking to Press 
and public rather than to the Court, and in the last trial they 
were openly and severely rebuked by Dr. Schmidt for doing so. In 
such an atmosphere judges must be judges indeed if they hold the 
scales of justice evenly. Dr. Schmidt and his six cullt*agiica had 
it in their power to become national heroes in the eyes of Ger¬ 
many’s Jdngoes, the sections which still sympathise with the old 
regime. These sections are powerful still, and Dr, Schmidt could 
easily have won their applause by taking sicies with his country¬ 
men against their alien prosecutors. On the %Dther hand he could 
have earned, had he wished, the favour of the revolutionary 
elements ip Germany by giving vent to violent denunciations of 
Germany’s pre-war military system. in fact, did he do? 

The Times once describcil the trials as a “travesty of justicd,” 
and even the Evening Standard luis said that “Tieipzig, from tlie 
ABies’ |X)int of view, has been a farce.” For myself I say frankly 
that Dr. Schmidt and his Court were fair. 1 should be willing 
to be tried by Dr. Schmidt on any charge, even on one which 
involved my word against that of a German. It was no cowardice 
or willingness to please the English that prompted the German 
judges to convict the men accused of brutal and inhuman conduct. 
It was merely the fact that the legal mind seeks justice though 
the Heavens fall. As a lawyer myself 1 felt, and feel, proud of 
the legal mind. The decisions of the Court are open to many 
serious criticisms, and there is little doubt that the trials are a 
disappointment from the standjK>mt of jurisprudence. But no 
serious complaints have been made in this country against the 
integrity or impartiality of the Court. This is as it tdiould be. 

It is, I hof>e, a British cliaracterist ic to give honour where 
honour is due. I say frankly tliat I learned to resi>ect Dr. 
Schmidt, and, perfionaily, 1 am convinced that he i;>erformed his 
difficult task without fear or favour. Nothing showed this more 
clearly than his reception of evidence in which complaints were 
made about food in j^rison camps. Picture the scene—it is well 
to try to look into the mind of one’s oi>i)onent. England had 
been blockading Germany (with perfect justicife in the opinion of 
every Englishman): Germans had been deprived of all luxuries 
and of many necessaries; largely thanks to the blockade Germany 
lost the war. Now British ex-prisoners came to Germany with 
complaints that they did not get coffee, etc., at a time when, in 
fact, nobody in Germany had such things as coffee; even now 
only the rich can Afford to buy them. It is necessary to explain 
that such complaints Were made incidentally only, and formed but 
a very small part of the charges. The German Press was jeering 
at such complaints. Defending counsel made gfeat play with 
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them, 80 did General von Fransecky. Dr. Schmidt would only 
have been* human if he had lost his tem^r; he, too, had been 
deprived of coffee, etc. But he remained serene. The com¬ 
plaints about food were properly investigated. 

When I first saw Dr. Schmidt, a few minutes before the open¬ 
ing trial, I confess that I was not optimistic. The face is severe. 
The manner of his reception of the British Mission was very 
formal and a little stiff; he, like the German officials, was 
obviously dreading tl^, ordeal which awaited him. But he quickly 
responded to the chivalrous note struck by the British Mission, 
and an hour had not passed in Court before one saw the real 
man. The cloak of German formality and stiffness seemed,to 
have disappeared when the judge donned his crimson robes. The 
strain upon Dr. Schmidt must have been tremendous. Day by 
day he bore the burden of these trials. The Court usually sat 
from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and from 4 p.m. to 7, 8, or even later, and 
upon Dr. Schmidt fell nine-tenths of the work. The strain uj^n 
us British was great, but we at least remained silent. Yet Dr. 
Schmidt maintained throughout the same patience and good 
nature. There are many among us to-dafy who have not yet lost 
the habit of regarding all Germans as brutes, but I confess that 
I touch my hat to a man, of whatever nationality, who can leave 
aside all prejudices and recognise the truth from wherever it 
comes. Dr. Sehmidt rejected a good deal of the British evidence, 
but he was throughout honestly endeavouring to find out the real 
facts. In many German circles to-day Dr. Schmidt will assuredly 
be the most bgted and despised man in Germany. I knew pre¬ 
war Germany well, and T recognised in Dr. Schmidt the type of 
man who could have saved Germany from her present degradation 
and the woi’ld from the miseries of 1914-1918. He is of the type 
which Germany needs to-diiy in order to be led back to the paths 
of true progress. 

It should never be forgotten that these war criminals’ trials 
were trials, just as any other trial. They involved, not the auto¬ 
matic re.gistration of a verdict, but the acquittal or condemnation 
of the accused according to the evidence. When the trials were 
first mooted an ignorant public had visions of drum-head courts- 
martial which would sentence Hindenburg, von Tirpitz, and per¬ 
haps the ex-Kaiser too. When the British Mission went to Leipzig, 
many at home were ^till living in the atmosphere of 1918, and 
expected it to bring home chargers full of German heads. This 
might have appeased the very natural lust for revenge, but it 
would have been a terrible set-back to the revival of civilisation. 
No such result could ever be got by judicial trials. It may have 
beep a mistake to have had trials and to have allowed lawyers 
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to conduct them. This is, of course, the very opposite of my own 
view. But, whatever sections of the public may have desired, 
there is no doubt that neither the British Mission nor those who 
sent it were under any such delusions. The British Mission went, 
not to any kind of “Direct Action Justice,*’ but to trials. This 
implied two things. The accused were innocent until they were 
proved guilty, and they could only be proved guilty by our wit¬ 
nesses convincing the Court that they were speaking the truth. 
Secondly, the prosecutions had to be preparfd for trial with just 
the same care as is given to an Old Bailey trial at liome. 

With regard to the first point, as I have ^aid, it was for the 
\vi*:nesses to convince the Court. Listening to our witne.sses, 
ofl&oers, N.-C.O.’s and men, I felt proud to be British. There 
was not a trace of the swelled-beaded conqueror in them; their 
evidence showed no malice and very little exaggeration. These 
splendid men, a heterogeneous collection of British manhood of 
a.lk*sorts and from all parts, just gave an account of what they 
had seen. They were ]>lain, blunt men, typical of our race. They 
had not been coached in the slightest degree; they had been 
merely warned not to sa\' more than they really knew. The Ger¬ 
man accused were defended by counsel and l)y the military expert, 
l>oth of whom made several speeches in their siipi>ort. The 
British witnesses merely liad the moral supjx^rt of silent, though 
vigilant, British counsel, who took no active part in, the proceed¬ 
ings—they merely listened, and, wlieu necessary, <-ommnnicated in¬ 
formally with the German Public Prosecutor. Our witnesses 
were, therefore, ])iireiy in the hands of the German Co!irt. In 
many instance.s their evidence was corroborated by German wit¬ 
nesses, many of whom had also suffered from the inhurnanily of 
their superiors. It stirred my blood to see our men confront the 
brutes w’ho had made their lives a veritable hell on earth. Yet, 
w^hen there was something kind to say, our men said it. Over 
and over again British witnesses w^ent out of their way to tell 
of some redeeming incident; over and over* again they refused 
to !)ind tlitrmscives dermitely to Die ;iccusation that it w^as the 
accused who had done this or that. A witness in the Llandoverif 
CoFtlr ca.s€* told of liovv lie was ordered <u3t of iiis lifeboat on to 
the submarine, as the c^ommander wanted to interrogate him. It 
13 not easy, I should imagine, to climb on to a submarine in mid¬ 
ocean. The witness told how, while he w’as clambering up, a 
young officer took hold of his arm and flung him down on the 
deck, breaking his Jeg. Dr. Schmidt asked whether the witness 
could identify the officer who had done tliis. It was obviously 
Boldt, hut the witness hesitated and would not speak definitely. 
I heard Dr. Schmidt say quietly to the next judge, “You see, this 
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man will not say more than he knows.** It was because this 
was the spirit in which the British evidence was given that Dr. 
Schmidt and his colleagues believed our case. The accused for 
the most part vehemently denied the stories that were told— 
the word “ausgeschlossen ” (impossible) still rings in my ears. 
Quite early in the Heynen case, and many times later, Dr. Schmidt 
turned angrily to the accused and told him bluntly that it was 
useless for him merely to deny the charges, as the Oourt was 
convinced that the§ British witnesses were honest men telling 
the truth. 

Let it be fairly Emitted that in Heynen’s and in .Neumann’s 
cases our prisoners were a very difficult lot of men to rule. TJ^ey, 
thank Heaven, were men of spirit, unaoxjustomed to the Prussian 
idea of blind obedience in whatever circumstances. Sergeant 
Heynen and Private Neumann, both of w'hom had been in charge 
of British prisoners, made serious cross-allegations of disobedience, 
and even of mutiny, and General von Fransecky made great play 
with any truculence that the prisoners had shown. Heynen and 
Neumann only had one idea, to compel obedience by brutality. 
But Dr. Schmidt got down to the rearfacts; he understood the 
psychology of the situation, and, while sometimes criticising the 
conduct of the prisoners, was unceasingly bitter against the 
brutalities inflicted upon them. Let one instance be cited. A 
witness had 6fX)ken to having been hit by Neumann with the butt 
of his rifle. The judge turned to Neumann. “This is the man 
who flirted with women,*’ said Neumann angrily, and he justified 
hi'i brutality Jiy the necessity for preventing so outrageous a breach 
of discipline. Imagine the scene. The prisoners had worked in 
a chemical factory; all the local German swains w'ere at the war: 
human nature triumphed, and an Englishman, a handsome 
country lad. had made himself pleasant to a German w’oman work¬ 
ing in the factory. To Neumann and to General von Fransecky 
this was a crime. Dr. Schmidt merely smiled; he at least was a 
man, and not a militarv automaton. He understood human 
nature. 

With regard t<.) the second point, that the cases had to be very 
carefully prepared, two considerations should be borne in mind. 
No effort was sj^ared to collect evidence for our cases on every 
relevant point. As an instance I would recall the fact that three 
weeks before the Llandovertf Cattle trial essential witnesses were 
scattered over sea and land thousands of miles away. Major 
Lyon, a doctor on board the ship at the time of its sinking, lives 
in the west of Canada, and his address was not known in London. 
A Marconi o|;H?rator, who had also been on the ship, was on the 
point of sailing from New York to South America. There was 
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firing on the lifeboats) seemed to me less guilty than either Boldt 
or their absent commander, Patzig, Had Dithmar given evidence, 
be might well have been able to minimise his responsibility for 
the joint crime. Hut both he and Boldt refused to si>eak as to the 
happenings of that godless night, so both shared the same fate. 

Dealing now w^ith the sentences, I say frankly that to any 
Englishman they must appear unduly lenient. But there are many 
factors to'^be considered. In the first place by no means all the 
charges w’ere proved. A careful reading olf the judgments will 
show this clearly (the British judgments will have been published 
officially before this article appears). For many of the stories of 
our witnesses there was no corroborative evidence, and a British 
Court would also have given the accAised^^he benefit of the doubt. 
Secondly, we should realise what a sentence of imprisonment 
passed on a German soldier or sailor means in Gerinanv. Six 
months* imprisonment means far more than a year’s detention 
in & fortress. The Germans always have had strange ido'as about 
service “honour,” and this “honour” is mortally wounded by a 
sentence of imprisonment such as mere civilians receive. Tl](? 
Court itself wasjunconsciously obsessed with this false idea of mili- 
tary or naval “honour.” Thus in seveial of its judgments it 
I>ointed out, when convicting the accused of horrible luvitalitios, 
that their “honour “ was untoiiche<l. In Midler’s case the Court 
said in its judgment : “It must be emphasised that tlie accust'd 
has not acted dishonourably, that is to say, his honour, both as 
a citizen and as an officer, remain.s untamisbed.” Yet the Court 
went on to explain that it must order irnpriw)nuien.t rather than 
detention in a fortress, be<.'ause “There has been an accumulation 
of offences which show an almost habitually liarsh and con¬ 
temptuous, and even a frankly brutal, treatment of prisoners 
entrusted to his care. His conduct has soiiietimes been unworthy 
of a human being.” Within a few lines come these words : 
“When he mixed with the prisoners there was seldom anything 
but angry words, attempts to ride them down, blows and efforts 
to push them out of the way; he never listened jiatiently to their 
complaints; he had no eyes for their obvious sufferings,” and, 
finally, the Court found that Muller had made “a deliberate 
p^tic* of domineering disregard for other men's feelings.” Yet 
his “honour remains untarnished.” Only to those who knew pre¬ 
war Germany well is this at all intelligible, hut, whether intel¬ 
ligible or not, this admission that conduct “unworthy of a human 
being ” is compatible even now with miliWy “honour ” is a sad 
revelation. Germany, in my opinion, will never win back her 
good name until these false standards of honourable conduct are 
set aside. 
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Finally, in judging the leniency of the sentences, it has to be 
remembered that, if we accept the principle of trial and punish¬ 
ment in Germany by Germans, we deprive ourselves of the means 
of enforcing punishment. Had the accused men each received 
sentences of ten years’ imprisonment, we could never make certain 
that such sentences would be carried out. To my mind the real 
importance of these trials lies in the condemnation of a system 
rather than in the punishment of individuals. The German 
Court has severely® condemned what, through the mouths of 
General von Fran^ecky and Admiral von Trotha, the German 
Army and Navy still applaud. Therein lies our victory. This is 
much more important than the length of sentence passed upon 
the wretched offenders. • But, whatever views we may hold about 
the sentences, the important fact to realise is that we can now 
only interfere in the sentences by condemning the trials. 

IJow were these convictions and sentences received in Germany? 
While in Germany I read most of the comments in the German 
paf^ers. The local paper, the Lcipsajcr Nenestc Nachrichtent is 
a Jingo ()rgaa of little importance in ,framing German public 
opinion. In it, of course, there was little trace t)f shame at the 
hon*ible revelations which had convinced the German Court. But 
even in influential organs I could find very little genuine regret. 
The line adopted by the best German newspa[3ers and by many 
individuals to whom I Kj.x)ke was, “All this may be true, and we 
deplore it, but why should only Germans be tried for their war- 
crimes? ” Day by day the newspapers published counter-lists 
of alleged atrocities by the Allies. Most of these were charges 
against Frenchmen; the Baralong case was almost the only one 
charged against England. I argued tliis point with several fair- 
minded Germans, and could see how deeply they felt the apparent 
injustice of this “one-sided justice.” But the answer was easy 
to give. War and individual atrocities are probably inseparable, 
but only Germany made a system of atrocities. The speeches of 
General von Fransecky, the military expert, justified this “one¬ 
sided justic.e.“ He applauded Heynen’s and Private Neumann’s 
brutalities, and deBtrribed tlie latter as “a pattern of what a Ger¬ 
man soldier should be.” Admiral von Trotha in the Llandovery 
Castle case said that anything was justified if it benefited the 
Fatherland, regardless of questions of humanity. It was in the 
endeavour to destroy this abominable exaltation of brute force that 
the Allies insisted upon holding these trials, and the proceedings 
at the trials have, I submit, justified them. The doctrines ex¬ 
pounded by General von Fransecky and Admiral von Trotha are 
still the greatest enemies of Germany and the wwld. Time has 
yet to show w^hether they are being rooted out in Germany to-day. 

Q* 2 
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. i confess myself hore an optimist, for I believe that they are, and 
that the next generation of Germans, freed, thanks to the Treaty 
of Versailles, from the barbarism of three years* compulsory ser¬ 
vice, will not tolerate the serfdom which the old military system 
of Germany demanded. 

Summing up the results of these war trials, it cannot be claimed 
that results of great legal value have accrued. The science of 
International Law has not been materially advanced. The laws 
of sea warfare still remain to be established. ^ And the vital ques¬ 
tion of the pxtent to which soldiers and sailors can plead the orders 
of their superiors is left in a very unsatisfactory state. In the 
Dover Castle trial, and also in the TMitulovery Castle trial and in 
that of Private Neumann, this issue was raised, and the decisions 
of the German Court cannot be acknowledged as settling the 
question. The Dover Castle trial was concerned solely wdth this 
question, but it lasted only two hours. The Public Prosociitor 
pleaded for an acquittal, and vital legal proVdeias were never even 
argued. The Court t(K)k a narnvw view of its duties, and based 
its decision almost s(jlely«upon GerrnaT^ military and criminal law. 
The decision is*of no value in building u|> the Law of Nations. 
These questions must be stdtled, but tliev are. 1 suggest, questions 
for international decision rather than f<u' the judgment of any 
national court. 

Disapj^ointing as the trials undoubiedly are from the strictly 
legal |>oint of view, valuable moral and |:»oliti< al results have been 
obtained. There i.s no doubt whatever, in rny ofunion, that the 
reputation of England stands very higli in Gerhiany today. 
Many people in this country will regar<l this fact as proof that 
we have been disloyal to our war*timt* conviction.s and to our 
quondam allies; I regard it as the most ho]K?fuI proof of our 
country’s common se/isc and in.stinct for statesmanship and fair- 
play. The opening of the war trials coinciiied with Mr. Idoyal 
George’s strong speech about Bilesia. in wiiicb bo said that 
England would enforce the Versailles Treaty wliere it favoured 
Germany just as sincerely as where it wa.4 to her disaxlvantage. 
When we were first in Ijeipzig—it \va.s my first visit to Gernmny 
for nine years—British trcKjps were crossing Germany to defend 
Silesia against Korfanty. Many factors have contributed to the 
high reputation in which England is held in Germany to-day, and 
not the least of these has been the conduct of the British Mission 
at the war trials. Sir Ernest Pollock, Solicitor-General, made an 
immense irnprciBsion upon the German Court, the ofiiciaiB and 
the public. 7'tiere. was dignity and firmness without swagger or 
the slightest desire to humiliate. The Mission behaved, just as 
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peopk home would have expected it to behave, as the repreaen- 
tativea of a nation of gentlemen. Official calls w^e made' upon 
the President of the Court, the German Attorney-General, and 
others, and these calls were promptly returned. Whenever the 
■ President and his fenow-jiulffcs entered or left the Court, the 
British lawyers were the first to rise and bow to them. The 
Germans do not easily understand this kind of chivalry. From 
the moment when it was my duty at the German fronfier to seek 
out the officials wholhad been sent to meet us, I gathered the im¬ 
pression that the (Jermans were dreading the whole proceedings. 
Confidence was soon won, and throughout the trials the relations 
between the British Mission and the Germans were both dignified 
and easy. Tlie effects this were obvious during thu trials, for 
every suggestion which the British representatives had to make 
was readily adopted. At times Sir Ernest Pollock had to be 
severe, but he was ahvays candid, so the Germans always knew 
of liis criticisms in time to put matters right. The Brirish 
Mission was perfectly ready, should necessity arise, to make pro¬ 
tests against the way in w'hich the trials w'ere being conducted, 
and, presumably, to withdraw if it was convinced that tlie trials 
were unfiiir. But judges, like prisoners, are innocent till they 
are proved guilty. From the outs(?t the British Mission acted on 
the assumption that justice would he done. As a result there was 
not one unideasant incidtuit from beginning to end, and the trials 
were conducted in an atmos{>here of mutual confidence. The 
German judges and offi<;ials were convinced that the British wi(- 
nesstjs had ccMnc to tell the trutli, the whole trutli, and nothing 
but the truth, and that the Britisli lawyers lionestly wanted to do 
all they could to liclp the cause of jiisiiee. This may sound 
treason to the minority in this country who thrive on hatred and 
yearn for revemge, hut 1 have no hesitation in saving that tlie 
way of the British Mission was best. 

If the object *)f those lieipzig trials was revenge and punish¬ 
ment, tlien undoubtedly the British Mission failed. It secured 
the conviction of five men, and sentences of in all nine years and 
ten months. If the object was to convince present-day Germajiy' 
of its crimes during the war, then, again, there was little success, 
for, as I have said, the Gorman JVess sliowed very little trace 
of penitence, and the public shelters itself behind the apparent, 
though non-existent, injustice of only trying German war 
criminals. But if our object was to establish a principle, to put 
on record before history that might is not right, and that men, 
wh^ sole conception of duty to their country in war-tinH» is to 
inflict torture upon others, will be in danger of being put on their 
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Mai, then, indeed, these trials have not been held in vain. The 
fact remains now, for all time, that German sddierB and sailors 
have been put in prison by their own countrymen, who acted 
through no slavish coercion by a successful enemy, but because 
their own consciences were outraged by evidence which their own 
honesty forced them to accept. History will pay far more atten¬ 
tion even to sentences of six or ten months’ imprisonment passed 
by a German Court, than it would to longer sentences passed by 
“military tribunals” of the “Allied and Asstciated Powers,” to 
quote Article 229 of the Versailles Treaty. 


Claud Mullins. 



THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAE 
RESEARCH.* 

* 

The Council of the Society for Psychical Research has been im¬ 
pressed lately with the ignorance shown by the general public 
of its aims and methods. The Society suffers on the one hand 
from a great deal of misconception and ignorant scoffing, and on 
the other from iiruextriiva^^.-mt expectation of its powers, and a 
consequent sense of disappointment in its supix)rters’ minds that 
the existence of the soul, or messages from the dead, or e^en 
a second Advent, are n?t at once proclaimed. 

Perhaps the very nature of the inquir}' makes misunderstand¬ 
ings inevitable, but excessive hopes are in a way less absurd than 
<H)iistant gibes at the supposed credulity and self-deception^ of 
members of the Society. 

The idea, therefore, was w^elcomed that someone like myself, 
who had never taken any share in the f^^dministrative side of the 
work or ever written a pa pen* for the Society’s Proceedings, but 
had long been interested in the subject, should try to give a simple 
a<’count of some of the Society’s past and present efforts, and a 
|)ersonal estirfiate of possible future line4?^of development. 

The ScK'ietv for P.sychical l^esearch claims to be a scientific 
body, working in just the same way and with the same methods 
as any other scientific society. Psychical phenomena appeal 
in a thousarHl ways to the superstitions, terrors, and religious 
bidiefs already planted in men’s minds. And while to see a ghost, 
or to hear a siqiernatural voice, does not require scientific training, 
to investigate, classify, and frame theories from such occurrences, 
needs real scientific detachment and open-rnindedness. 

Conditions essential for the manifestation of certain results can 
he reproduced when desired in many researches, but in psychical 
experiments it is rare indeed that demonstrations can thus be 
given at will. Yet no occurrences demand more explanation, 
and, it may be said, none receive more, mostly of an ignorant 
and absurd nature. 

I remember seeing in the Daily ExprcM, many years ago, that a 
professor of German at Harvard University was said to have 
poisoned his wife in order to watch the flight of her soul. The 
professor was deeply attached to her, but he believed that he had 
perfected a means of proving the existence of a soul, and that at 
the death of someone he loved, a vaporous substance would cling 
to bis own body. 

(1) A rapeifresd bofoir a Meotiu^ convened by the Society on 18, ISil. 
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I remember, too, bfeing told in Uganda c* a hla<* to 
theories about the existence of the soul. He, having |d>6olute 
power over the life and death of his subjects, tried many experi¬ 
ments of killing men in different ways, hoping that in some new 
form of death he might, as it w^ere, catch the soul on its passage 
from the body. 

And there are other theories and experiments which seem quite 
as foolish, as these. But however absurd the white professor and 
the black king and others may seem, they belong at least to those 
rare intelligences who try to explain, and to prove their beliefs, 
while the majority are content with assertions or denials. 

When the S.P.B. began its labours it was obliged to demon¬ 
strate the very existence of those psychica^ phenomena which were 
constantly, and, indeed, still are, vehemently denied. 

In spite of the evidence of men of great scientific repute, such 
as Sir William Gnx>kes, Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, Professor de 
Morgan, Sir William Barrett, the educated world hardly believed 
there was anything to investigate, unless it were ignoraid fears 
and superstitions which they considered had been for ever cast 
off by the emancipated mind of man. 

As an example of the contempt with which the wljole subjeit 
was treated, I may recall the facit that Sir William Barrett read 
a paper on thouglit transferenco to the British .%isociation in 
1876. Though he had the supjX)rt of pc*ople like fxird Rayleigh 
and Sir William Crookes, the j>aji<?r was refused [>ublication, and 
a request for a committee Of scientific exixuts to examine the 
question was rejected. 

Sir William Barrett, infiiieneed by the above incident, pro[X>sed 
to ohe or two of his friends, Frederic Myers, Mr, and Mrs. Ileriry 
Sidgwick, Edmund Gurney, and others, that a Society should 
be formed w-ith the object of examining and sifting the evidence 
for supernormal phenomena, and of gathering the threads of jthe 
scattered investigations together. 

Anyone who lias attempted, even in the ImrnbleBt way, to get 
at the truth of a so-called supernatural occurrence, must have met 
that offended dignity of the believer in a divine manifestation, or 
that derision of tin? scoffer who brands every inquiry us a weak 
truckling to the folly or fear of man. It is the misfortune of the 
subject to be inextricably entangled with human terrors and hopes, 
for man lias not yet lo.st the nervous fear of anything which he 
does not underfitand, and be still prefers rest his hopes on intui¬ 
tions and longings, and resents critical inquiry which be fancies 
may desprive him even of these. 

No doubt many members of the Society believetl that further 
study would reveal the baseless and, in the main, futile character 



of ukofit of the pbeoomeD^; others, on the contrary, felt con¬ 
vinced that further study would throw a wonderful new light on* 
the constitution i^nd destiny of man. But from whatever angle 
the subject was approached by its members, the Society as such 
preserv^ its detached and scientific attitude, has alwag^ done so, 
and does so to this day, ^ 

When these pioneers set to work they were obliged to investigate 
and sift a mass of contradictory assertions and beliefs.* The labour 
of forty years haslresulted in a great accumulation of knowledge 
about actual occurrences, and irwiny individual attempts to frame 
theories and demonstrate laws. 

Well-recorded cases of veridical phantasms, both of the living 
and the dead, exist; iinstancas of warnings, premonitions, fore¬ 
knowledge of events, arc in the opinion of some well authenti¬ 
cated ; “physical phenomena,’* such as levitations, noises, lights, 
even materialisations, with every allowance for fraud, seem 
actually to occur. It is not pro|X)sed in this pa|>er to giife in¬ 
stances, although there are many exceptionally well attested in 
all these classes, for it would take too long. 

A great atlvance has certainly been made in the direction of 
testing the existence of what is generally called telepathy. The • 
S.P.H. has investigated numberless castes. 

Quite lately one or two remarkable series of experiments have 
been made: that between Professor Gilbert Murray and his 
slaughter, for instance, when the transmission of ideas from his 
mind to hers without sj>ee<!h, sight, or touch was demonstrated; 
and another, between two people very slightly known to*eaeh 
other, Mr. Wales and Miss Samuels—described by the former in 
his paper published in S.P.B. Proceedings in >Joveml)er, *1920: 
No one who reads this piifXT can fail to be impressed by the 
clostniess of the correspondence, and it can be recommended to 
anyone who is interested in, and desires to study, telepathy. 
The value of Uus particular series seems to lie in its transmifision 
of trivial and uniin]x>rtant impressions without any conscious 
effort on the |»art of either sender or receiver. Most people are 
inclined to 8upiK>se that strong emotion accompanies telepathic 
manifestations, but the evidence goes to show that emotion is 
by no means an essential factor. I have myself experienced 
instances of telepathy, and as a ]:>ersonal account always has a 
certain interest of its owm, T give two of thein, though there are 
many much more interesting cases on record. 

In 1913 I was putting on my walking shoes, I ttunh at about 
three in the afternoon, when suddenly I saw on the floor a little 
fire. I specially noticed a pitve of skirting bc^d i>ainted white 
sticking out of the flame. The vision lasted only a moment—I 
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laughed at it and went out. That evening I received a letter from 
'my Bon, saying that there had been a fire in his rooms at Cam¬ 
bridge very early in the morning, and that he *had been wakened 
by a passing postman. The skirting board of his sitting-room, 
painted white, was burnt and charred. It is hardly possible not to 
connect tbe"^ hallucinatory fire wdth the real one—even though the 
impression was deferred. 

The seconci instance I give was purely trivial. I was siting 
out of doors, and let my secretary go without tetting her I wanted 
more envelopes. T was annoyed with myself, bpt I said nothing 
aloud. In twb or three minutes .she came back and asked me w^hy 
I had called her. I said I had not (and if I had it is hardly 
possible that she could have heard me), but she declaretl she had 
heard me call her by name quite distinctly. So I asked for my 
envelopes and thought telepathy w^as useful. 

Naturally, non-experimental and isolated coincidences of this 
kind have been put down to chance, but it is a general opinion 
that enough experiments have now been made to establish the 
fact that thought can affect another mind from any distance on 
this planet, and apparently under almo.st any physical conditions. 
At any rate no set of definite conditions which help or hinder has 
yet been formulated. 

It may be said that the dis<overy of telepathy doe.s not carry u.s 
much further. We are apparently in po.ssession of some faculty 
of whose processes w’e know nothing, and meanu hile the w^ord 
telepathy has become a kind of .shi!)bolf*th. For diifxitly a fact is 
admifted, its cause and its implications have little interest for the 
general run of people. Thus, telepathy is glibly given as an ex- 
planafion of many obscure happenings : the origin, the infiuence, 
limitations, and the possible developments of telepathy itself, arc 
neither questioned nor tested, but simply ignored. 

Yet how stupendous, how revolutionary a discovery is involved. 
What force conveys the message? What instrument receives it? 
Why is its manifestation so sporadic and uncertain that for cen¬ 
turies its existence has hardly been suspected? All these ques¬ 
tions await answers. 

The bearing of this great discovery on the deeply interesting 
question of the pofwihility. of communication with the dead is very 
important. The realisation of the powers of telepathy has fur¬ 
nished an explanation fojr many utterances of mediums and auto- 
matists which might otherwn’se have been accepted as communica¬ 
tions from a disembodied intelligence. For under conditions which 
preclude fraud, but under the guise of messages from discarnate 
beings, mediums have shown an intimate and detailed knowledge 
of the life and circumstances of a sitter, whose identity has been 
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carefully concealed from them. Sufficient veridical detail has been 
given in this way to convince many people that they have been * 
in communication with someone who is dead. They are impatient 
if any doubt is cast upon the validity of the evidence, and to ques¬ 
tion the whole actuality of communications irritates and repels 
them. ^ 

Yet psychometrists declare that mere contact with an object 
which has belonged to someone, whether dead or aBve, enables 
them to give manf correct descriptions of the owner, and details 
of his or her expqj*ience. Clairvoyants and thought-readers, with^ 
out claiming that they are assisted by spirits, sometimes accur¬ 
ately describe people quite unknown to them, or reproduce the 
thoughts and preoccufiations of their sitters. Similarly, trance 
mediums and others, while quite genuinely convinced that they 
are instnieted by spirits, may in reality be using the little under¬ 
stood faculty of telepathy, and exploring with an uncanny 
thoroughness the remote recesses and memories of their sitters’ 
minds. 

Yet facts which seem at first to destroy a theory may eventually 
provide a deeper and firmer basis for it. This may be the case 
with telepathy. True, that it robs most supposed communications 
from the dead of their evidential value, but if the action of tele¬ 
pathy had not been discovered and investigated, believers in the 
spiritist theory would be plunged by this time into still deeper 
perplexities. For there are other difficulties inherent in the 
theory of spirit communication.* Long elaborate messages, 
verifiable and correct in many details, and often deeply impressive 
to those most interested, claiming to come from a discamate in¬ 
telligence, are yet overlaid sometimes with all sorts of bifseless 
assertions and puerile attempts to prove identily;—attempts to 
deceive whirli can be detected. How can this be accounted for? 
What are we to make of communications compacted of super¬ 
normal knowledge which proves to be correct, and of lies? The 
obvious fishing for facts, the mistakes—all these perhaps produced 
by a medium who is beyond the suspicion of fraud—how are they 
to be reconciled with the proofs of identity which have been suffi¬ 
ciently veridical to convince the people most interested ? Are we 
driven to account for them by asserting that, not only are men 
foolishly credulous, but all luodiums are frauds, and that a wide 
system of espionage exists, mnrvellonsly organised over many 
years, with the sole intention of fraud? Or can we by further 
^ research demonstrate, not only the influence of telepathy between 
incarnate minds, but the influence of telepathy between incarnate 
and discamate minds: and can we, by learning more about the 
powers and faculties as well as the limitations olf the unconscious 
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portions of our being, find some theory which reconciles all the 
‘“divergent facts? 

Meanwhile all evidence for spirit communication should be 
deemed inadequate, so long as without undue strain it can be 
explained ,by telepathy between the living. 

These coi^'siderations seem to point to the conclusion that the 
main work of the Society for the next few years should be to 
investigate the obscure functions and powers of the subconscious 
mind, and among these the most important may prove to be the 
action of telepathy. 

The attempt to establish the fact of communication with the 
dead, with all that such a fact would imply, is probably the portion 
of the Society’s re.search wlvich interests tiie greater number of 
people, and therefore a short sketch of the work which has Iwen 
going on in this connection will now lx* attempted. 

The wide range of telepathic o[x;ratiou being neognisetl, the 
problem w^hich has to be faced, in order to deraon&traie that com¬ 
munication w'ith the dead is j:)Ossible, is that of obtaining such 
communications free of any telepathic taint from the living. This 
is a formidable, and, in many people’s opinion, an irnjM).ssible task. 

The difficulty has only to be stated to bo realised. It is to 
prove the existence of something by eliminating tlie very process 
through which its existence has been surmi.sed. In other words, 
to demonstrate the existence of telepathy between the dead and 
the living by entirely excluding telepathy between the living. 

One may imagine how at first, and when tiie w^ide range of 
telepathy was under.‘itr>od perhaj^s as little by the discarnak' as 
by the incarnate, those making an attempt to cmnmunicate from 
the other side may have deemed it siiffii ient to eliminate know- 
ledge in the mind of the sitter and of the medium through whom 
the communications were to be transnntted. An attempt would 
therefore be made to send a message containing some small 
detail known to the discarnate being, but unknown to the sitter 
and the medium, and yet capable of subsequent verification. 
This w’ould have seemed to provide evidence that the coinmuni* 
cator must have lived in our world and retained memory of it. 

Thexe have been cases of this kind where a certain detail has 
been given through a medium which was unknown, not only to 
the medium, hut to the sitter and anyone present at the sitting. 

A lady, who shall be called Mr«. Mordaunt, allows me to de¬ 
scribe a caw'. of this kind which hapf>encd to her, provided that 
substituted names are used. 

Mrs. Mordaimt was having a sitting in 1018 with the medium 
iV&B. Leonard, when the communicator, purporting to be her son 
John, told her that he had brought a friend who was known to 
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them both. Mrs. Xieoiiaid then drew with finger in the air 
the name “Vanessa/* and said once or twice, feory emphatically,* 
*< Van—Van,” this being a familiar abbreviation. Mrs, Mordaunt 
said that she knew who was meant, ^^be medium then con¬ 
tinued : “ There was soipetbing about her hair, do you ^ow about 
it?** Mrs. Mordaunt replied “No.** The mediun^^^^ent on; 
“Then it will serve as a test, John says; write it down and ask 
her aunt when you see her. Something about her Mkir that was' 
very vexatious toiher; she was so angry with them. Her aunt 
will know, write^it down, it was just before she died. She says 
it's all right now, but just before she died she was so troubled 
about something to do with her hair.** Some weeks aft^ the 
sitting the lady s[K)k«n of as Vanessa’s aunt came to see MtB. 
Mordaunt and was shown the record of the sitting. This lady 
then stated that the night before Vanessa died her feverish¬ 
ness had caused her to be very restless; her head was continually 
tlirashing the ]>illow% and her very fiiie hair had become so 
enmeshed and matted that the doctor had rebuked the nurse, and 
insisted that it should all be combed out. But Vanessa could not 
tolerate this, she cried about it, and begged to be left alone; at 
last her aunt told the nurse she would take the resix>nsibility, and 
Vanessa’s hair was not touched. The next day Vanessa died. 
The fact of the condition of her hair was certainly unknown to 
Mrs. Mordaunt. Vanessa’s aunt corroborates this incident, and 
1 j:K>ssess a letter from lior saying that it was known only to the 
nurse, the patient, the doctor, and herself. The medium had 
never seervor heard of Vanessa. 

Anyone who has studied thi.s medium—Mrs. I-»€onard—and 
her work, will admit that the explanation of conscious*fraud 
must bo excluded. But there remains the j:>os.‘^ibility of imoon- 
sciious fraud. Now tlie attempt on the part of tlie medium to 
deceive, however unconscious, involves first the creation by her 
of a fictitiou.s comnumicator in the son “John.” This, it must 
be admitted, is a |x>ssibility. For the study of the subconscious 
mind has revealed a part of ourselves which, when released from 
the control of the conscious mind, is so impressionable and ea;^ly 
deceived, or so irres]>onsible, that any folly, credulity, deception, 
is possible to it. Mrs. Sidgwick’s exhaustive study of the trance- 
phenomena of Mrs. Piper, and oth<»r investigations, furnish 
us with many instances of the marvellous power of drama¬ 
tisation possessed by the subconscious mind, its wriggles 
and excuses when confronted by disturbing facts, being just 
like the efforts of a very clever child to give circumstantial 
and convincing evidence that his romance is true. But even if .it 
be admitted for the moment that John was a fictitious personality 
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—a product of the medium’s subconsciouB mind—^let us examine 
^ what the theory of telepathy between the living as an explanation 
of the medium’s knowledge would involve. The medium would 
have had to learn the identity of Vanessa from Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
mind; th^n would have had to discover the existence of the aunt 
who was^Hot mentioned by name. Further, the aunt’s mind 
would then have had to be explored for some detail unknown to 
the sitter, Mrs. Mordaunt, which could be used as a fraudulent 
piece of evidence of identity. v 

Surely a great strain is imposed on the theory of telepathy 
between the" living. It seems easier to believe that a communi¬ 
cating intelligence contrived to send a message about a small 
detail as evidence of identity. %i 

Nevertheless, the difficulty in this sort of case, however well 
authenticated, is to be certain that the recipient of the message is 
really ignorant of the fact imparted, and had not merely forgotten 
it. The difficulty, in fact, is so great that it must require a large 
accumulation of scrupulous testimony to produce any impression 
on the general mind. 

We can imagine, then, that a band of discarnate minds, 
grappling with the task, might realise that the problem must be 
attacked in some other way than by merely attempting to give 
evidence unknown to the sitter. Could evidence of design, of in¬ 
telligent direction, be shown through sensitives without their 
knowledge; evidence, also, which would exclude by its very nature 
dramatisations and fabrications of the subconscious mind? 

There has been a series of communications, ex tending now 
over several years, for wdiich it seems difficult to account in any 
other"way thaji as a deliberate, carefully planned effort to get evi¬ 
dence of identity through the minds of sensitives without their 
knowledge. It is interesting that this attempt was not recog¬ 
nised or understood for a very long period. It was only 
gradually that a certain similarity of subject and of treatment 
in the communications of various sensitives was noticed; coin¬ 
cidences, too, of expression and imagery far beyond chance. 
An extraordinary amount of ingenuity has been revealed. It 
would be impossible in this paper to give a real example, for the 
very manner of the communications, which must be long and 
intricate, forbids it. But let us take an imaginary instance by 
way of illustration, and suppose that there is an attempt to prove 
the identity of a communicator, who had been, when alive, 
especially interested in machines. The method of cross-coire- 
spondences would lead us to exjiect that for months and months, 
even years, allusions to machinery would appear in the scripts 
of various automatists until someone noticed and began to com- 
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par© scripts; gradually, if there were indeed an attempted message, 
certain cryptic references to the name of the individual would* 
appear, so wrapped up and hidden that without the clue it would 
be imposfflble to recognise them. Suppose such allusions coining 
through as many as three or four automatic writers, and one or 
two trance mediums, a,ll quite unaware of the pur^^Pt of their 
fragmentary allusions. Suppose that the investigators, once in 
possession of the clue, and prepared to give longhand patient 
labour, discover gradually that over and over again, in different 
ways and through different people, and under different symbols, 
the same messages are coming, all pointing to the identity-of the 
man interested in machines. The conclusion would seem inresis- 
tible that some intelligence has devised this method of defeating 
the telepathic explanation. 

Now this imaginary instance is not unlike the type of message, 
now called cross-correspondence, which has been occurring. 

Mrs. Sidgwick, in a paper read to the Society in 1917,-drew 
attention to the two kinds of cross-carrespondences : “The simple 
type, where the same message is given through two different 
automatists, and what has been called'the complementary type— 
one part or one aspect being given by one antomatist, and the 
idea completed, or another aspect of it given by another auto- 
inatist, and this in such a way as to indicate a purposive distribu¬ 
tion of the parts, in other words, intelligent design.’* 

Miss Johnson, in a paj>er on cross-correspondence, says of the 
second, complementary, type :— • 

“The cbjiracteristic of these cases, or at least of some of them, 
is that we do not get in the wTiting of one antomatist anything 
like a mechanical verbatim reproduction of phrases in the ©ther; 
we do not even get the same idea expressed in different ways, as 
might well result from direct telepathy betw'een them. What we 
get is a fragmentary utterance in one script, which seems to have 
no particular point or meaning, and another fragmentary utterance 
in the other, of an equally pointless character; but when we put 
the two together we see that they supplement one another, and 
that there is apparently one coherent idea underlying both, blit 
only partially expressed in each. 

“It occurred to me then that by this method, if any, it might be 
possible to obtain evidence, more conclusive than any obtained 
hitherto, of the action of a third intelligence, external to the 
minds of both automatists. If w^e simply find the same idea ex¬ 
pressed—even though in different forms—by both of them, it may, 
as I have just said, most easily be explained by telepathy between 
them; but it is much more difficult to suppose that the telepathic 
perception of one fragment could lead to the production of another 
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fragment which can only, after careful comf^rison, be seen to be 
' related to the first.” 

I believe Miss Johnson, who was till lately secretary of the 
Society, was the first person to detect the existence of complex 
or compl^entary cross-correspondences in the scripts of the 
various au^matists, whose phenomena have been studied by the 
Society. With a view to encouraging the production of more 
cross-oorres^ndences of this type, in the winter of 1906 a message 
in Latin was addressed to the Piper-Myers dmtrol : that is, to 
Mrs. Piper in trance when purjorting to be controlled by 
Fredei'ks Myers. The message was given in Latin because Mrs. 
Pipep did not know Latin. In English this message ran : 
“ We are aware of the scheme of cross-correspondences which 
you are transmitting through various mediums, and we hope that 
you will go on with them. Try also to give to A, and B. two 
different messages, between which no connection is discernible. 
Then, as soon as possible, give to G. a third message which will 
reveal the hidden connection.’* A series of cross-correspondences 
of the type suggested appeared in lOOT-lGOS. Since then many 
fresh examples of what 1 may call jig-saw puzzles have been 
traced in the scripts of the various automatists and successfully 
pieced together; and though ingenuity of interpretation may 
account for some of the results, those who have given most study 
to this difficult problem consider that in many cases the evidence 
for design is conclusive. 

It is, then, the evidence of design, far more than the actual 
message, which at the present stage of the research is- important. 
No message, however original, however august, would contain tn 
ifselfrscientific evidence of a supernormal origin. It might found 
a new religion, it might institute a new morality, but these 
achievements would not prove an origin beyond human power. 
Design, co-ordinating intelligence, outside medium and sitters, 
has to be demonstrated, and demonstrated through instruments 
which are fitful in their operation, disconcertingly susceptible to 
all kinds of impressions and influences, and therefore unreliable. 
And it is just here where the difficulties seem most insurmount- 
a.ble, that an explanation of many inconsistencies can be found. 
It may be that only so highly suggestible and uncontrolled a frag¬ 
ment of mind as the subliminal self is capable of receiving im¬ 
pressions from another category of being, and that all follies and 
discrepancies are due to the nature of the instrument itself, and 
not to the impressions received. 

Another curious development of the apparent attempt to give 
evidence of intelligent action, difficult, if not impossible, to attri¬ 
bute to the medium, has arisen in the last three or four years, 
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which goes by the name of ‘‘Book Tests.” Here, again, we are 
confronted by much the same questions: Can every case be 
accounted for by telepathy between living minds, and if not, 
then what is the explanation? 

Let me briefly describe what a book-test seems t^ aim at, 
however familiar the subject may be to most of readers. 
Through a medium there purports to come from some dis¬ 
embodied intelligence an instruction to find a certain \>ook on an 
indicated shelf, on a specified page to look for a message 
bearing on a matter which is mentioned. The essential point is 
that the position of the book must be accurately descaabed; and 
the page, when found, contain more than a vague allusion teethe 
topic mentioned—suchean allusion, I mean, as might fit almost 
any general idea or emotion. 

A critical account of the book-tests which ha.ve already been 
published by Lady Glenconner will not be attempted, nor more 
than a mention made of the brilliant analysis of another series 
by Mrs. Sidgwick, which has lately been published in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the S.P.B. 

From this volume I will take one case, in as concise a form 
as is compatible with including Ihe important points. 

Mrs, Beadon, in a sitting with the medium Mrs. Leonard, 
received the following communication, purporting to come from 
her husband, Colonel Beadon, through Feda. 

“Ill a squariBli room somo books in the corner, not quite in the comer, 
but running by tlie wall to the pomor fiom the window a row of books. 
(Feda indicated by a gesture of her hand a shelf across a comer, and said, 

‘ it is not thatf.’) Counting from right to left the fifth book, p. 71. Feda 
is not sure if it is 17 or 71. (After repeating both numbers several times 
Feda says she is sure it is page 71, second paragraph, or about middfb of 
the page.) On page 71 will bo found a message from him to you. The 
message mil not be ns beautiful as he would like to make it, but you will 
iinrl erst and lie wants to make the lest as good as he can. On the same 
shelf is a book in dirtyish brown cover aaul a reddish book and an cilld- 
fashioncxl book. 

“ (1) It refers to a past condition. 

“ (2) But has also an application to the present. 

“ (3) It is an answer to a thought which was much more, in your mind 
at one time than it is now—a question which was once much in youij 
mind, but is not now, especially since, you have known Feda. 

“ (4) On the opposite page is a referencp to fire. 

" (5) On the opposite >page is a reference to light. 

“ (f)) On the opposite side is a reference to olden times.— ^These have 

nothing to do with the message but are just tests that you have the right 

page. 

“ (7) On the same page or opposite page, or perhaps over the leaf a very 
important word beginning w'ith S,** 

(Asked if it was the top shelf, Feda said "Yes.” It turned 
out that there was only one shelf.) 
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Vbbifioation. —All seven points were interpreted, Mrs. Beadon 
was staying with her mother, and a room in the liouse was 
squared one end, the other end being octagonal. There were 
volumes as described, and the fifth Ix^ok from right to left was 
a volume of •poems by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Mrs. Beadon 
had nev<^ read his poems. Pages 71 and 17 had the eame 
i bought expressed in both. 

Page 71,'-second paragraph, has the folknving :— 

“ The weary pilgrim slumbers, 

His resting place unlcnowm, . 

“His hands were crossed, his lids w'ore closed, 

The dust was o’er him strown; 

The drifting soil, the moulderin^^ loaf 
Along the sod were blown, 

His mound has melted into Earth 
His memory lives alone.” 

Cplonel Beadon w'as killed in action in Mesopotamia. 

All traces of the grave had been carefully obliterated to avoid 
desecration by the Arabs. 

(1) “Befers to a past condition.” The ]X)cm refers to early 
settlers in America. 

(2) “Has also an application to the present.” The position of 
Colonel Beadon*s grave is unknown. 

(3) “Answer to a thought in Mrs. Beadon’s iiiirul at one time, 
etc.” She used to feel concerned that his grave was unmarked, 
but had latterly thought very little of that. 

(4) (5) (6) On opjx>site page references to “fire, light and 
olden times.” 

the op]x>site page is the following verso :— 

Still Bhall tl»(? fiery pillar's ray 
Along the patlrway f^hine, 

^JV> light Iho c'hosf-n iribr* that sought 
This 'Western Palestine.” 

The references to “fire, light and olden times” fulfils.(4), (5) 
and (6). 

(7) ”... ]>erhap6 over the leaf a very ira}K)rtant word begin¬ 
ning with S.” On the next page, at the top, in capital letters, 
are the words “THE STEAMBOAT,” and the page is all about 
steamboats. 

Mrs. Beadon felt at first that (7) was hardly fulfilled, but later 
thought the letter S was the one intended. The statement made 
about it was correct, for it is an imj)ortant letter on the f>age, 
though not connected with the message, and may have been given 
like (4), (5) and (6) as “tests that you have the right page.” 

It is difficult to think that chance can account for the seven 
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different points. If telepathy between the living is to be given 
as an explanation, we must suppose that the mind of the medium 
learned from her sitter of a book, in a house the medium had 
never entered, discovered an appropriate quotation from poems 
the sitter had never read, and succeeded in conve^^g 'seven 
different indications of the chosen passage. ^ 

If this were a solitary case, we might shrug our shoulders and 
let it pass, but it is only one of many. ' 

In the Journal fgr May, 1921, will be found an account by the 
Bev. C. Drayton Thomas of a remarkable set of “Newspaper 
Tests’* given in ^rs. Leonard’s trance and purportingtcfbome 
from Mr. Thomas’s father. This paper is well worth study« A 
newspaper-test has aw advantage over a book-test in that it 
reduces the possibility of fraud. I am not aware that conscious 
fraud has even been alleged as an explanation of the book-tests 
already described, but it is valuable, nevertheless, to have the 
record of a set of experiments where conscious fraud is allnost 
out of the question. In this series statements were made by the 
medium that names of people and places intimately connected 
with the supposed communicator would* appear next morning in a 
specified column of a specified newspaper, on a specified page, and 
certain conjunctions pf words were indicated. Telepathy between 
the living can hardly account for the selexjtion of appropriate 
names and sentences from a newspa]ier not yet printed to be 
given to a sitter whose identity in at least one recorded instance 
was unknown to the medium. 

If telepathy is to provide an explanation it would have to be 
surmised first that the medium’s mind could reach and read the 
mind of the unknown sitter ; then read the mind of the compositor 
in the newspaper office, or see clairvoyantly the type being set 
up; select appropriate words, and use them for the purpose of 
leading the sitter to the belief that proof of identity was being 
given ; the whole elaborate process used for a fraud, the motive for 
which is—what? Simply mischief? Evil desire to bewdlder and 
delude, or a wish to further the general interest of mediums by 
deluding even scientific minds? 

But there is no need to search for a motive, say some ; the whole 
thing is produced in answer to the need for some evidence that 
cannot he explained aw'ay as telepathic or cliiirvoyant, and is 
merely a dramatised response. But cross-correspondences present 
another difficulty to this very strained argument. Elaborate and 
intricate correspondences conveying evidence of identity were 
going on for years before anybody discovered them. They could 
not, therefore, liave been consciously suggested, and subconscious 
minds would have to be deemed still greater culprits than in the 
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case of book-tests, and perhaps to have not only parepared the 
' response, but suggested the demand. In fact, it would have to 
be conceded that not merely have the subconscious minds of some 
automatists responded to the needs and the suggestions of some 
living mii^ or minds, but that they had themselves conceived and 
organised^ intricate hidden fraud, elaborated over a long series 
of years, in^oreparation for the time when suggestions would be 
made which required response. 

These suppositions are difficult to swallow/ Again, it seems 
easier to accept the statement of the supposed communicator that 
an atfe'mpt-is being made to provide evidence of the continued life 
and identity of those who have died to our life. 

This is, of course, only a personal concKision, and in no sense 
that of the Society. A great deal more work has to be done before 
any conclusion of the kind could be announced by a scientific body. 

Before making an appeal for help and interest from the general 
public it would be as well to try and summarise briefly what has 
been already said. 

First, then, it may be stated that the Society has established 
beyond any question that some of the supernormal phenomena they 
started to examine exist—apparitions involving some veridical 
element have been seen, both of the living and the dead ; noises 
and movements not easily accounted for have wcurred, apparently 
in connection with some medinmistic person ; trance mediumship 
sometimes exhibits ]iowera of telepiithic knowledge far beyond 
the ordinary normal intelligeiice; automatisms of various sorts, 
table tilting, planchett© writing, aiit(>matic writing, occasionally 
show^ signs of telej)athic, even possibly of premonitory, power; 
that clairvoyants, crystal-gazers, etc., also occasionally exhibit 
supernormal power. These are established facts. 

The transmission of thoughts and ideas otherwise than through 
the channels of the normal senses has been demonstrated, and side 
by side with the wonderful advances of the last twenty years in the 
study of p.iychol* igy, the careful and patient work of the Society 
has explored the subconscious mind and discovered many of its 
strange and unsuspected powers and habits. Evidence has been 
found of design in CTOss-correspondences exhibiting connections be¬ 
tween the scripts of several people, not only unknown to each other, 
but quite unaware of the meaning Of their phrases, those phrases, 
however, fitting into the interpretation of a commentator in a 
way beyond chance. Book-tests, which in many cases have been 
given by a medium with no knowledge of the books or places 
involved, and newspaper-tests, which greatly heighten the improb¬ 
ability of any normal knowledge of the text, have conveyed mes¬ 
sages singularly appropriate and evidential. All these happenings 
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need examination, experiment, and classificatum^ Some people 
feel that the key to much is already disoovered, ^d that while in • 
the telepathic powers of the subconscious mind will be found the 
explanation of the irrelevances and inconsistencies and trivialities 
of many so-called communications, in it also lies the laculty of 
catching influences from an order of being beyondgi^ normal 
reach. ^ 

Out of the accumulated facts some law, some pnnciple, will 
emerge, for nothii% is really sporadic and unrelated to any law. 
No fact, howeveii small, but has its signiflcance in the order of 
life. The Society has its hand now upon a thread ^4^ gtlide it 
through some of the maze; it has helped to demonstrate the trans¬ 
ference of thought andP the impressionability of man^s mind, and 
in that very demonstration has come upon' traces of what seem 
extraneous influences, intelligent, co-ordinated, and directed to the 
purjwse of proving that personal identity continues beyond this 
grave at any rate. But more help is needed, and in all kiifds of 
ways, and from" all kinds of people. 

I say from all kinds of people because, so long as the Society is 
left free and unhampered in its investigations, those w^ho wish to 
help by tinie, work, or money, can do so from every kind of motive. 
There are many wdiose desire is purely to get at the truth; there 
are others who, wliile prepared to accept any truth of which they 
are convinced, yet only care to help forward one particular theory 
which interests them. Such are they w'ho wish to destroy what 
they call superstitions or delusions. * Such are they, too, who long 
for scientific proof of existence after death. To these diverse 
kinds of people the Society can make its appeal. 

Certain phenomena exist and require fearless study if* they 
are to be understood and explained, and for this inquiry courage, 
persistence, and detachment are needed. Money, of course, is 
always necessary, for no continuous research wwk can be carried 
on without it, but I am speaking at this moment of another form 
of help than that of the provision of funds. Advance is made by 
the patient collection and assembling of all forms of psychic experi¬ 
ence, pro{x;rly attested and recorded. Almost everyone now and. 
again comes across, either in their owm experience or someone 
else’s, some strange or inexplicable happening. At first the 
mere occurrence may have a great influence/and modify the atti¬ 
tude of those affected, but the tendency is alw^ays for the im¬ 
pression to fade; it is not related to everyday ordinary life, 
gradually loses aJU colour, and is hardly remembered. That is, 
perhaps, comparatively unimportant for the individual, but it is 
constantly a loss to the research. 

Certain suggestions may be offered to those who are interested 

• 
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and wish to help. First acquire the recording habit. If you are 
* apt to have dreams which seem to foreshadow events, write down 
any which particularly impress you before you mingle with other 
people, and carefully date them; tell your dream also to one or 
two othej^; should your dream come true, as the saying is, you 
will have \ itness. Kecord telepathic impressions of your own, 
or of others^ and note verifications, being careful also, should the 
origin or meaning of a telepathic impression never be elucidated, 
to record that fact also. If you come across t nexplained pheno¬ 
mena, apparently affecting the material world, such as knockings, 
or mOtof objects; or if you meet with apparitions, so-called 
spiritj^ lights, visions/ or instances of clairvoyance, psychometric 
knowledge, tablo-1 inning, planchette, nnd other automatic 
writings, record them carefully, date them, and get the 
signature of other witnesses' if possible. Should intereBtiug 
results, confirmation of unknown facts, and so on, come to 
lights as they often do, when careful record is kept, then send 
these facts to the secretary of the Society, wbo'wili judge and 
give valuable advice as to further w'ork. Many people find they 
possess what are loosely called psychic powers quite unsuspected 
by them, till chance, or perhaps some great emotion, betrays 
them. We touch here on a difficult side of the question. So- 
called psychic gifts in themselves may have no particular value. 
We are not convinced of the presence of discarnate entities be¬ 
cause a table rocks, or raps are heard, or a pencil moves auto¬ 
matically, held either by a hand or by some instrument; nor do 
the utterances of trance mediumship carry any assurance in them¬ 
selves that they are mort^ than the product of some [X)rtion of 
the medium’s mind. On the other hand, the power to do some 
of these things argues a certain sensitiveness .to impre-ssions which 
may extend to impressions outside normal reach. 

Great caution is necessary, for though the subconscious part of 
the mind may really be capable of catching words, ideas, messages 
from the dead, they will probably be intermixed with dream-like 
suggestions or fragments. Many people visit mediums; will they 
record the trance-utterances and make careful notes also of 
what they have said to tlie medium, both before and after 
trance, and try to say as little as {xjssible themselves. Will 
they record with great care everything they themselves say in 
answer to supposed communications during the trance. Will they, 
whenever possible, follow up any directions which concern identi¬ 
fication. If the results seem interesting, will they communicate 
with the Society, 

The secretary is always ready to see people l.y app)iijtiiietit and 
talk over cases, and give advice. There is no risk whatever of 
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confidence being betrayed, or of publicity -without consent. More 
investigatOTs with trained minds, with interest and leisure to give; 
more collectors of authenticated incidents and experiences are 
badly needed. Thousands of cases of all kinds are lost because 
they were not recorded or witnessed at the time, or b^use the 
Society was not at once mmmunicated with. The c||iticism has 
been made that the Society is chilling in its recept^n of such 
things, but this remark is really not justified. People, when 
deeply impressed bf some incident, are apt to resent the detached 
impersonal attitudg necessary to any critical inquiry; they do not 
remember that to make their individual experience iTf *731116 to 
others and to the research, the utmost care in investigation is 
needed. • 

For all these forms of help, then, earnest appeal is made. Those 
outside the work of the Society will come to realise that here is no 
body of foolish and credulous people, but an association of men 
and women who have already, by their combined efforts, contri¬ 
buted some positive discoveries to the study of the mind and its 
powers, and are at present engaged on yesearches of many kinds 
which may have wide and far-reaching consequences. 

The truth is our goal, and a fearless acceptance of whatever it 
may imply our intention. No prejudices, no beliefs, no fears, shall 
stand in the way: ridicule and contempt have been faced, and 
will probably have to be faced again, but the Society for Psychical 
Research will continue to investigate, sift, and classify. My own 
belief is that definite scientific proof of the existence of what we 
call spirit will be attained; that we shall get “authentic tidings 
of invisible things,” and by the help of scientific inquiry and 
study "the full trim of inexperienced hope” will bear our vessel 
into a harbour of certainty. 


Edith Lyttelton. 



STATE AID AND THE EAEMER. 

The enL' gf the war found agriculture on the summit of expecta¬ 
tion and the summer of 1919 the control of the old Board was 
transferred'"to a man of great personality, large vision, and a 
capacity for endless work. Lord Lee of Fareham, of whom this 
description may be upheld, succeeded Lord^^Emle (Mr. E. E. 
Prothero), who perhaps has a riper knowledge of agriculture than 
any living man, and has, beyond all question, written on the sub- 
jec^the most fascinating books and essays that have seen the light 
since the time of Cobbett. He had a c?iarming personality, he 
commanded the unswerving loyalty of his Department, and every 
civil servant who had worked under him regretted his departure, 
but^ he was not temperamentally adapted to bring about the 
culmination of the forceful policy that his successor had already 
inaugurated a.t the Food Production Department. Ruthless 
methods, while they were.an offence to countless farmers and land- 
owners, and occasionally to the laws of good husbandry, were 
undoubtedly justified by the results achieved and the season of 
their achievement. The Food Production Department rode 
rough-shod, but it reached the goal before the enemy. 

It is stated, I believe on excellent authority, that before Lord 
Lee took office be received the Prime Minister’s definite assurance 
that agriculture should be ' 8up|K)rled, and Mr. Lloyd George 
promised to address a meeting of farnieis, and outliiuJj the general 
princijffes of an agricultural renaissance, in ihe early autumn of 
1919. Had this meeting been held as arranged at first great 
results would at least have been jwssible, because it was timed for 
a moment when farmers had not committed themselves in 
regard to their area of winter com, and it \\as possible that the 
acreage might Jiave been increased considerably. Unfortunately 
the railway strike intervened, the meeting was postponed because 
farmers could not travel to and from town, and November came 
before the Prime Minister, speaking in Caxton Hall, foreshadowed 
the dawning of a new day for what be described as the greatest 
of our national industries. Xlradually, in the wake of the sjxjech, 
the machinery required for a big development was assembled; 
.ngri< iiltiiri| needs were canvassed in every aspect, particularly 
in the light of war-time exi>crience. Tiord Lee stated publicly 
that there was a time when submarines liad left us with just three 
weeks’ supply of corn in this country, and he pointed out that it 
was the bounden duty of every patriotic citizen to support steps 
that would place this country beyond the reach of similar dangers 
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in times to come. The general public, urban as well as rurcJl, was » 
in receptive mood; lessons of the wax were fresh in memory. 

The plan of the Agriculture Act, legitimate successor to the 
Corn Production Act of 1917, was comprehensive enough. It 
gave the fanner a guarantee against loss on two of his t^e cereal 
crops, wheat and oats—the original intention had been include 
barley, but this was dropped .at the eleventh hour fdl financial 
reasons. In return ior the guarantee the farmer was to submit 
to a measure of control that was designed, in the first instance, 
to compel him, if necessary, to keep a certain proix)rtipnj}«^is 
land under the plough. To this proposal the House of Lords 
demurred, and there was^very little of it left when their lordships 
had expressed their opinion of clauses that sought to diminish, 
inter alia, the hereditary rights of landlords. (This attitude has 
been emphasised during recent debates in the Upper House.) 
But the guarantees were accepted, and with them, aa a coroUavy, 
the Agricultural Wages Board was maintained, while some of the 
insecurity that hesets the tenant farmer was removed by the 
second part of the Act, which remains to this day. The result was 
ihat the farmer found himself under some obligation to the State 
in respect of his acts of husbandry, under a definite obligation 
to those he employed, and in receipt of guarantees that would 
enable him to face foreign competition in wheat and oats. 

To meet the new conditions the aid of Parliament was invoked. 

In December of 1919 Royal Assent was given to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries Act, one of five Acts that sought to 
benefit agriculture and reached the Statute Book in that year.^ 

It raised the status of the old Board of Agriculture, and gave, it 
a place among first-class departments, w'hile establishing Councils 
of Agriculture for England and Wales and an Agricultural 
Advisory Committee which w’as to function as a Cabinet to these 
Councils. Under the Act every County Council was required to 
establish an Agricultural Committee, of which it might appoint 
up to two-thirds of the members, the remainder being nominated 
by the Minister. In actual practice the members appointed by 
the County Council were selected from among the nominees of 
agricultural organisations, and in this way the influence of each 
body was strengthened. The Committees were empowered^ to 
administer the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, the Diseases 
of Animals Acts, the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, the 
Fertilisers and FoodrspfFs Act, the Rats and Mice (Destruction) 
Act, and part of the Land Drainage Act (1918). They were to be 
responsible for the County Live-stock and Horse Breeding Gom¬ 
el) Tbo others wero the La^ Settlement (Faoilities) Act, the Forestry Act, 
the Agricultural Sales Act, and the Bats and Mice (Destruction) Act. 
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e mittees, and, iu addition to thw other work, bad a port to play 
in the supervision of the agricultural education in their county, 
while they were asked to foster rural indufitries and schemes for 
the betterment of social life in rurail areas. Down to the present 
the selk3 of responsibility for reducing expenditure has retarded 
progress\ 

At the fime time the Ministry of Agriculture sought to delegate 
rather than to centralise authority. *‘l do not think the Ministry 
should be either a controller or a wet-nur^e of British agricul- 
tuBei” said Lord Lee of Farebam less tlian«>a year ago; “it is 
agricui^e’s representative in the Government, its spokesman 
in Parliament, and should be, when occasion demands, its big 
brother in both these bodies.” He went on to say that the 
principle he bad advocated consistently was that free conditions 
breed enterprise, and that he >vas op{x>sed strongly to control in 
ai:^y form other than control of bad farming. His general policy 
embraced the steiidy, unimpeded develo])nient of research and 
education; the protection of the industry Jiom epidemics, diseases 
and pests, complete oomity organisation in order to atone for the 
misfortune that in this country iigriculturc must always be in the 
minority, and consequently is always suspect in the urban eye 
because the town demands cbeaj> food and is not concerned with 
its production. The new county committees were to be the eyes 
and ears of the Ministry in the couniies, the International Council 
of Agriculture was to be their agricultural parliament, and the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Council, as stated above, was to be that parliament’s 
cabinet. Of the Agriculture Act, now in large part repealed, 
he stated that the Government was pledged to it up \o the 
hilt, and would leave no stone unturned in order to get it 
through. Another point he emphasised, with the breadth of 
view that marked all his dealings with agriculture, wae that 
the labourer must have the full share to which he is entitled 
in the prosperity of the agricultural industry. The labourer, 
he declared, had liad a lifelong grievance as a class, and now 
the sins of the fathers were being visited on the children. 
He urged farmers, who might be inclined to revolt against new 
and inevitable conditions, to hesitate before they created an army 
of landless men, men who understood the work of a farm, and 
who, failing a fair deal, would make an irresistible demand, with 
justice behind them, to have land broken up and given to them 
to deal with as small-holders. Finally, he urged both masters 
and men to take every opportunity of getting together for the 
discussion and understanding of each other’s difficulties, because 
all sections of the agricultural community must work and stick 
together, since they alone could settle their own differences. ‘ ‘ Do 
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not look to the Government; do not look to any wtca^e tribunal in , 
this matter; get together and thresh out your difficulties* '’ The 
speeches of politicians are words and nothing more; the speeches 
of statesmen retain their savour : there is very much in the address 
to the Leicestershire farmers that the agricultural interest/Jbibugb- 
out this country would do well to ponder to-day, wMln causes 
unborn only a year ago are making for effects that tl^eaten the 
new agricultural policy with extinction. 

What are the pro|[>ect6 before those who must carry the burden 
of an agriculture ei^irely decontrolled? The position of the land¬ 
lord who, in spite of ever-growing outlay, has elected keep 
his own land, cannot be considered hopeful. Bents will liot 
rise as a result of decofttrol, they will tend to fall, *and during 
the war the returns of the landlord went down steadily; figures 
obtained by the Institute for Besearch in Agricultural Economics 
at Oxford establish this fact beyond the shadow of a doubt. Ijhe 
class that used to receive most from the tripartite division of 
the land’s assets must now be content with least. Those land¬ 
lords who either hwked serious interest in their land or w^e 
vniable to retain it in view of falling rents and rising prices, sold 
out, and, on the whole, did well. I think it is correct to say that 
one leading firm of estate agents sold over four million pounds' 
worth of agricultural land in 1920, while the sales in 1919 were 
not inconsiderable. It is probable that sales in the immediate 
future will be brought about only at a dechning figure. There 
will be little confidence in the industry for some time to come, 
and while it is comparatively hard to sell agricultural land to-day, 
it is im{)ossihlo to obtain the prices that ruled only fifteen 
^ mouths ago. 

The farmer who bought his land is in no very enviable position; 
he is carrying burdens that he never knew while he was a tenant- 
farmer, and it was one of these buyers w^ho is reported to have 
said, more in sorrow than in jest, that he was the worst land¬ 
lord he had ever had. Farmers bought at the top of the market, 
althuugh some old-fashioned landlords made special and generous 
terms to sitting tenants, and many outside buyers refused to bid 
against them. A considerable proportion of the purchasers hstd 
not sufficient money to complete ]Viynn'-Tit and carry on their 
work, BO that they were compelled to borrow from the banks at 
a high rate of interest. They are faced with the landlords’ 
property tax, with th^ tithe rent-charge, with repairs, which are 
about three times what they were, and with those other bharges 
of lesser import that wait upon the man who owns land. Some 
of the farmers claim, and pfi&bably with justice, that but for the 
Agriculture Act, or the Government promises that preceded it, 

B 2 
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they would not have been landlords. Everything they have to buy 
has gone up : the shoes for their horses, the twine for their binders, 
the ''artificials*’ for their fields, the cake for their cattle, and 
while the prices of agricultural produce were certainly very high 
do^^n ^»the autumn of 1920, the harvests of the last three 
summers\ave been disappointing. The average returns of wheat, 
barley ana'oats have been low, and though the hay crop has been 
good it was not saleable until the drought ^et in because, with 
the growth of motor traction, the number of horses in this country 
tends.>^teailily to decline, and the costs of Cutting out, tying, 
carting to the station, and transjx)rt by rail, have gone up by 
leaps and bounds. ^ 

The men who have made money have been those who have 
raised stock. The' price of milk, beef, mutton and veal has been, 
and remains, very high indeed, although shortage of feed will 
seiKi much unfinished stock to the markets. Cattle and sheep 
show a marked decline in numbers. Unfortunately, too, the 
demand for veal has led to a ridiculous and excessive slaughter of 
calves, more than a miHiou having been butchered during 1020. 
While this thoughtless and wasteful killing is keeping up the price 
of beef and the price of milk, and threatens us with a grave short¬ 
age of both in the near future, it has led to a- widespread demand 
for the introduction of foreign store cattle which, if it is permitted, 
will strike a serious blow at the various schemes for live-stock 
improvement initiated by the Ministry and now making g(x»d 
headw^ay, in spite of the ever-present oconomio difficulties. Only 
a year ago Lord Lee wjuned tlie farmers of theft- danger ami 
urged them not to sacrifice substance for shadow'. At the lime of 
vmting a Commission is considering the question of altering a 
jx^licy that has been in force for twenty-five years, and has f>er- 
luitted cattle to be brought from abroa/l only for .slaughter at tlie 
ports. The demand for the removal of the embargo has l)een 
strengthened by the fashion in which farnier.> who might have 
reared heifer calves to advantage have sold them for veal. 

The case of the tenant-farmer is on the whole happier than 
that of the farmer-owner. Landlords have done little to raise 
rents; they still have the burden of tithe and repairs and property 
lax to meet. The tenant-farmer’s chief concern has been witli his 
labour bill and the new hours of farm labour, which are at present 
fifty in Humtner and forty-eight in winter. It is very easy to 
justify the existing wage, which works out at little, if anything, 
over the pre-war standard when rising prices and depreciated 
money values are taken into account, but the farmer with a dairy 
herd which must be milked in the early morning and the lata 
afternoon finds it almost impossible to bring these operations 
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within the compass either of the new day or the minimnm wage. 
He, has to pay overtime and special overtime for Sunday labour. 
The farmer who does not keep cows but has other stock to feed 
must also pay a considerable bill for overtime, and it is against 
these conditions rather than the minimum rates of pay.t4hat all 
decent farmers save some of the small men with in|^.rior. land 
are in revolt. Taken as a class the farmer has never been 
enamoured of the Agriculture Act, though as a business man 
he is quite prepare! now to declare that its repeal lands him 
in extraordinary di^Bculties—of which he is careful to avoid any 
too precise definition. What he really wanted from tlft> G6vem- 
ment was the ^measure of security of tenure that is given* to 
him by Part II. of the^Agriculture Act, and this remains. It 
was on this side of the bargain that the Parmers’ Union, a 
powerful body, w%as specially insistent. Given security the 
farmer is prepared to take his chance and make his own bargain 
with his men, because he knows that if under new conditions 
arable farming does not pay be can turn to grass and to stock 
raising, and carry it on at small expense. The fact that he will 
not be using the land to the best advantage does not weigh heavily 
with him, he does not accept the theory that the State has a 
right to supervise acts of husbandry, nor does he pause to think 
that when everylxxly starts to raise stock the price must decline, 
with or without the introduction of store cettle from overseas. 
He is safe for two or three years, and there is no reason to 
think that his vision has a longer‘range. Individualism has 
iks stronghold* in rural areas where the. fanner tills the land 
that his direct forbears tilled before him, where he has certain 
accepted theories concerning his fields, and believes quite 
honeslly that modem investigation and research have done 
nothing, and can do nothing, to modify conditions that he and 
his fathers have only discovered by personal and often costly 
experience. Men of this type are perhaps the last of their 
kind; education and scientific knowledge are reaching their 
children. They will denounce the repeal of the Agriculture Act 
in the market place, and perhaps at the lulling station, but in 
their private conversation one with another they will, T think', 
be heard to say that it is no bad thing because at least they can 
command the labour situation. Profits that may accrue at the 
end of March or April in any year for the preceding harvest are 
as nothing to the farmer when compared with the extra ontlay 
that he must meet every Friday night. He has been in rebellion 
for a long time past, passive, perhaps, and sullen, but still rebel- 
liou, against the decisions of the Wages Board. Down to the 
time of the war England’s agricultural labourers were little better 
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than serfs, and there is still a oonsiderable class in farm land that 
believes, in its muddle-headed fashion, that such conditions are 
precedent to agricultural prosperity. 

Leaving the farmer and landlord we reach the agricultpral 
labour^, whose long night of oppression and ill-usage saw the 
first sign^f daybreak after war began. The Agricultural Wages 
Board hasfbeen denounced so energetically by labour representar 
tives from time to time that I was once asked in all seriousness 
by a high Government official whether I did*not think that agri¬ 
cultural labour would be glad to see it closed dawn. I found some 
little ^fficulty in making him believe that the abuse showered 
upon it by Labour’s representatives was uttered, if I may say so, 
in a Pickwickian sense. They knew it good for labour; very 
reasonably they sought to make it belter still. The effect of the 
Board’s decisions has been remarkable. T have seen the little 
children of the farm labourers plodding ha]>pily to school in the 
rain and the mud of winter wearing, for the first time in their 
lives, warm coats and sound boots. I hvavo seen weakly children 
showing every sign of improved health and higher spirits because 
tliey have received plenty of nourishing food. Tlie heavy 
hand of penury has been relaxed throughout mral England. 
If the Agriculture Act has not pro%ed the Magna Chart a of the 
industry the Agricultural Wages Ik>ard was certainly the Magna 
Charta of those who did the hardest work on the farm. Tt has 
not been altogether beyond criticism in some of its decisions, 
because many of those w'ho have served the Board with skill and 
loyalty have been unable, particularly in dealing With hours, to 
grasp the essential fact that the farm is not a factory. While 
the element of w^eather enters into all calculations relating to 
work in the open air and deprives them of stability, it is inevitable 
that farming cannot be carried on as if it were a manufacturing 
business. Professor Wibberley has devised a very clever system 
of continuous cropping which does something to minimi.se the 
ill-effects of rain and frost and has been studied by many intelli¬ 
gent farmers. Unfortunately, it is not equally suitable to 
all parts of England; it demands a considerable staff and a 
high standard of administration, factors not to he found on the 
average holding, and almost out of court on those uneconomic 
and ill-financed areas that constitute ao many of our farms. 
T am inclined to believe that the W^iges Board went too far in 
the matter of its time limits. A 50-hf>ur week for farming in 
the summer is not long enough ; it involves double shifts and 
practical difficulties that can he readily understood when 
remember that animals know nothing of an eight-hour day and 
those other devices whereby it is sought to render the farm-hand’s 





working conditions mote reaek>nab]6. A cow tbat is milked in 
the early morning is not ready to be milked again leas than * 
eight hours afterwards. It is impossible to bring the three meals 
that pigs require within the compass of an eight-hour day if you 
are to get the best feeding results. Stock-keeping, partic^arly in 
winter when animals are brought up to the yards ; sl^pherding, 
particularly in lambing time—all these are tasks that|demand a 
certain elasticity in the time arrangements. Farmers raced by a 
rigid application ofiovertime, and a spirited endeavour in some 
quarters to remove overtime altogether, have undoubtedly reduced 
their activities, an^ doubtless some of their economies4ia'*'9 l>een 
compulsory. There is a decline of some four hundred thou^nd 
acres in the arable acij^age since June, 1920. The-fall in the 
number of sheep in this country may be set down, in part at 
least, to labour conditions, and nobody who works in the towns 
has realised that the farm worker, as a result of long genera¬ 
tions of labour, has so a^lapted his stroke to his hours that* he 
is able to work for ten hours without discomfort, and at the 
end of that time to put in such extra time as his garden or 
allotment may require. I nfortunntely/the most energetic and 
capable of the workers* spokesmen have little or no practical 
knowledge of farming. Work in the open air is very he^ilthy, 
and save at hay-time and harvest is not unduly strenuous. The 
urban worker cannot recognise rea<lily how lightly certain work 
comewS to the couiitrvinan. So far has the clamour for the 
application of urban rules to rural ^areas extended that certain 
advocates of jfche time limit have suggested, quite solemnly, that 
efforts must be made to restrict, in the public interest, the right 
of small-holders to work .as long as they please on their Iand4 
When we have a body that starts with a certain amount of the 
unj.H)pul.arity that attaches to a new* idea, however sound, it is 
safe to say that the smallest indiscretion of that body will be 
ni:ignin<'d out of all due pro]X)rtion. In the case of the Agricul¬ 
tural Wages Board its time i>olicy, which is at least open to 
criticism, has iulded immensely to the hostility of the farmers. 
Yet if the truth bo told the Wages Board has done more for the 
agricultural labourer than has been done since the days when 
farming in common came to an end, and by putting a period to 
its activities the Government has incurred a very large measure 
of odium throughout rural England. Economic pressure, the real 
cause of the repeal of that part of tlie Act which gave subsidies 
and made the Agricultural Wages Ik^ard possible, will be for* 
gott.en, even by those who s|>end most of tlieir energy in advocating 
economies, for we are all apt k> regard proper economy as the 
saving that rIioiiUI be effected in interests other thaU our own. 
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The machinery of the Agricultural liaboumrs’ Unions will be used 
with considerable effect to turn a matter of well over half a million 
votes against the Government. There are perhaps nearly 400,000 
members of these unions, a majority of them being married men, 
there will be the wife’s vote as well as the husband's to consider, 
and the knows, or will at least be quick to learn when bar¬ 
gaining begins, what the Agricultural Wages Board has done for 
her, The*)[)osition of the labourer is one of i:)eculiar clifificulty, and 
although it is proposed to set up voluntary i^Gonciliation Boards 
throughout the country, it is manifestly bard for one body of men 
to deJii^ another body if cither has mosf of the power and 
all the money. Compulsion may be applied to agreed decisions, 
but there is no powder to enforce agreement. By failure to .agree, 
and this failure may be premeditated, the establishment of 
voluntaiT committees can be rendered nugatory. 

The labour position, which demands far more attention than 
it has received since the decision to repeal Part I. of the Agri¬ 
culture Act w'as reached, is complicated further by the fact that, 
with the withdrawal of guarantees, the fiirraer will be more 
reluctant than ever to maintain his cereal a<T<‘age : in no circum¬ 
stances is he likely to increase it. Ro soon as he puts his land 
down to grass he can reduce his labour hill, and it is fair to say 
that in many parts of the country, where tlie new owner of second- 
class land is already in debt to bis [>ank, there will be no safe 
alternative policy. It become.^ a very grave question whether any 
man who lacks a first-class farm or a first-<*lass bank bahince 
can afford to carry a large area of arable in face of the possibility 
that Canada, the United States, India, the Argentfne Tvepiiblic, 
and» in a year or two, Russia, will be pouring corn into this 
country throughout the year. It is not pro[>osed directly to tax 
our food imports; no Government could do such a thing and live. 
Those prophets of evil who are always ready to give tongue are 
talking glibly of the time, no distant future, when wheat will 
be on sale in this country at £l a sack, or a penny a fvnind, or 
less, and it is quite clear that with latter-day taxation no farmer 
can stand for long against very low’ prices, particularly when they 
are associated with short hours for labour. From cverv’ point of 
view the position is to be regretted.. The war taught, or should 
have taught us, that reliance upon imported food is extremely 
dangerous; it is not likely to be less dangerous in the future 
when submarine and aeroplane have reacbod measures of effective¬ 
ness that were only glimpsed during the Great War. Then, again, 
the movement towards the towns is fraught with the gravest 
danger to the social well-being of the whole country, because the 
life that men live in cities is not healthv, is not natural, and 
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recruitment for all the national Bervices, to mention only one 
aspect of the case, depends very largely upon a healthy and 
vigorous countryside. 

If farmers took long views they would meet labour in no niggard 
spirit. They would consider not only all reasonable demands, 
but they would seek by amalgamation and co-operatipn to fuse 
the great agricultural interests of tliis country into onefthat might 
speak with a single voice in the legislative councils of the nation. 
It is manifestly ablurd that there should be a union of farmers 
numbering upwards of a hundred thousand men, and unions of 
farm labourers bringing the total number up to abbut half a 
million, and re 2 >resenting perhaps nearly a million votes, and^hat 
tJiese forces, which coi#d exercise a very powerful influence not 
only upon public opinion but upon legislative action, should 
be split imd divided against themselves, and, consequently, be 
rendered quite ineffective. Already some fifteen thousand men 
have been settled on the land since January, 1919, and of tfiose 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand are ex-Service men. 
Small settlement grows apace, and beyond all doubt if the farmers 
do not meet their workers in a spirit of justice and statesmanlike 
endeavour, the first. 1/1 hour Government in this country will be 
urged to proc«t^ed with a {xdicy of land nationalisation with the 
least possible delay. Unfortunately, the danger, though very real, 
is not snflicituitly a|>[>arent to members of the farming community. 
There is among them a very deep sense of grievance against the 
Wages Board 4and its decisions, anJ there is reason to fear that 
they will take up such an attitude tow^ards the farm labourer 
as will lead to widespread disturbance throughout the rural area. 
The wisest farmers see the danger, and will endeavour to avoid 
it, but there are niischief-inakers on both sides, and the times 
afford no aid to deliberate and unimpassioned consideration of 
momentous questions. It would have been better if the working 
of the Act could have been suspended rather than destroyed. The 
machinerv^ wa,; long in the making; it was admirable when made. 
Thimighout the war some of the best minds in the country were 
applied to the problem of agricultural regeneration. The Act 
was based ii|x>n sound principles; the promise it contained was 
not lor agriculture alone but for the whole country, in peace and 
in war. To-day the whole fabric of agricultural reconstruction 
is in mins, and no amount of optimism can hide the truth. Less 
than a year has wrought the grievous change. 

S. L. Bbnsdsan. 
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HENRY JAMES AS HUMANIST. 

Thebe^ seems to be no valid reason why the term “humanist” 
should beVimited, as it often is, to signify one who studies the 
crowd, thel“people,” rather than one wliose predominant interest 
is humanity undivided into classes; but we have to accept with 
this word, as with many others, sligld- perversions of meaning 
duetto custom. We recognise ex-collegiate #humanism as the 
science of the humanities, “the proj>cr study of mankind”; but 
when we speak of a humanist we usually prefigure one whose 
mental vision is focussed upon deiiKKuacy'rather than uf)on aristo* 
cracy, whose chosen novelist would he Dickens rather than Mere¬ 
dith, and whose ]K)wers of inter]>retsiti(m find their more congenial 
actijVity in the “mean streets,” not in manor-house and mansion. 

In this sense, then, not nil novelists are humanists. Many of 
them specialise on particular asjXfcls of the open field—on jx^Tiods 
of history’, on districts of the country, on iicenes of the race¬ 
course, on the city, the suburbs, iht' slums. Naturally no writer, 
however versatile or prolific, can take all liumanity as his pro¬ 
vince, tbougli theoretically he is ]>resu]ned to do so; hut there 
a^re certain aiitliors whose comp?*ehoiisive knowledge of widely 
separated spliercs surprises us. much as though we liad found an 
electrical engineer cooking an exccdlent |nulding, or an expert 
rose-grower expounding old ohuivh l>r:isses. How did tliey gain 
this skill? How was it that Herirv Jainc‘s, for example, vrho, 
as \ve might havt\ assumed, wrote easily of leisured lives, wrote 
w’ith efpiai ease and unlailing jKx uracv of the smoky, hcery gather¬ 
ings of a set of liondoM Socialists and revadntionaricB; of a jnxir 
little jX)st-onk.*e clerk with a grocer’s assistant for a lover and a 
whisky-drinkirtg’’ mother; of the d.'iily round of Fleet Street's 
lower Icvtds; of housekeepc^rs jiikI dressmakers and cocknev girl.s? 
The only answer to this question is Ids genius, hi.s }X)sitively nn- 
canny gitt for |K>netration, for exydorintr the minfls of jx-rsons 
in ]x>sitions remote from his own. With a. “situation” in view, 
Henry James was as restle.ss as a profipf^^tor who sees a vein of 
precious metal; its locality mattered little. He tracked it down 
-though not for financial pin —assayed, analysed, refined it, and 
gave Us his irnj>rcssion of its value, for u.s to accent or reject as 
seemed best to us. ' 

It 18 au injustice, then, to represent Henry JatneR as portraying 
excluBively tin, fortunate few of the world, as concerned entirely 
with folk wlioRc ilinners are producwl hy a che.j and whose prin¬ 
cipal occupations are art, travel, and conversational complexities. 
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In tb6 very novel wtaicb by its title, The Prineess 
might seem to deal with tbie phase of society, the most active 
characters belong to the underworld of London. It is a, novel 
not often discussed, being overshadowed, perhaps, by more cele¬ 
brated books; and it may suitably stand as our leading efempHfica- 
tion of the author’s wider range. The story traces Hyacint^ 
“Eobinson,** son of a fleeting union between his father, a lord, 
and an emotional ^'Frenchwoman who died in prison under sentence 
for murdering her partner, step by step in his development as a 
revolutionist; alfd it has, to begin with, a picture of a London 
girl which is one of Henry James’s superb vindications. Miilicent 
Henning, having acljjeved the metamorphosis from the “ferub” 
stage of keen little slum-child to the butterfly stage of bold, hand¬ 
some mannequin in a high-class costume showroom, visits her old 
haunts, and calls upon poor Miss Pynsent, Hyacinth’s protectress. 
Noting with good-natured contempt that the same shabbji pin¬ 
cushions and ancient needle-books, the same musty fashion-plates, 
are still in use, she reflects with complacency upon her own 
good fortune in being attached to “a more exciting, a more 
dramatic department of the dressuiakiug business.” One sentence 
sums her up perfectly :— 

*' Sbe was, to her blunt, expanded finger-tips, a daughter of London, 
of tlio crowded streets and hustling traffic of tlie great city; she had drawn 
her heal ill iiud strength from its dingy courts and foggy thoroughfares, and 
peopled its parks and squares and crescente with her ambitions; it had 
entered into her blood and lior bone, the sound of her voice and the carriage 
of her head a she uudcrstoc)d it by instinct and loved it with passion; she 
represented its immense vulgarities and curiosities, its brutality and its 
kiiowingnesB, its gcxxl nature and its impudence, and might have figured, 
iu an allegorical procession, as a kind of glorified townswoman, a nymph 
of the wilderness of Middlesex, a flower of the accumulated parishes, the 
genius of urban civilisation, the muse of eockneyisni.** 

There are hundreds of meagre establishments in London to-day 
— the London of Dalstou, Tsliiigtou, Kilburn, Battersea—like that 
of Miss Amanda Pynsent. “Pinnie,” as Hyacinth affectionately 
called her, who had “a showroom where there was nothing to 
show,” w'ho could only “make pensive reference to the cut* of 
sleeves no longer W'orn,” and whose small domestic servant wore 
shoes that didn’t match, though they were “of equal antiquity 
and resembled each other in the facility with which they dropped 
off,” appeals to our syin pat bios irresistibly; she is the humble aLster 
of Miss Birdseye in The Bostojiiam, but with wits sharpened by 
the struggle for existence. (The two novels, it is worth while 
to recall, are bracketed in the author’s Letters as books from 
which he “expected so much and derived so little.”) Dickens 
would have given us an extremely amusing oaricaturo of this poerf 



^relation of Madame Mantalini; Balzac could have described her 
confused, littered rooms in a manner that would bring them before 
us with the detail of a i»hoU»griipl]; Hemy Janies, tenderly and 
with touches of beauty, gives the sadnees while not forgetting the 
humour of the sordid dwelling where the art of Modes et Rohes ” 
was reduced™ its lowest terms in the monotonous repairing of 
diesses already patched- Her pluck, her steadily burning flame 
of devotion—she is for ever thinking of Hyacinth—her limited 
yet heroic outlook, her adoration of a “title,” her shrewd defence 
of the queer iledgiiug who wants to be an eagjle, are shown in 
many, a characteristic passage, and she is decidedly more of a 
genuine heroine than the Princess liersel^. who, barely recog¬ 
nisable as Christina Light of Hoderick Hudson, lias chosen to 
investigate the problems of poverty from the viewpoint of cheap 
Loudon lodgings—with a beautiful country retreat available in 
the background. 

Anastasius Vetch, Miss Pynsent’s friend and counsellor, violinist 
in the orchestra of a third-rate thwitre, who w atches with equally 
unwearied anxiety Hyacinth's career, is another tine character— 
a great little man; and so is charming M. i'oupin, suieiy the 
most lovable and |)eaceab]e revolutionist of English fiction. “He 
W’as a lle[>ubiican of the old-fashioned sort, of the note of 1818, 
hurnanitary and idealistic, infinitely addicted to frakirnity and 
equality, and inexlmustibiy surpidsed and exasperated at finding 
so little enthusiasm for them in the land of bis exile.” The 
two men are amusingly sketched in a couple of sentences :— 

Potipin was a wiiich AriKstttijius V'eloli was not, a 

constructive ilcniocrai (instt'ud (ii a loert? scollt-r at effete itiings), and 

a theorist and an. optimist and a visionary; ho believed that the day was 
V> come when all the nations of the rarth would jd.K>Ush their fri»iitiers and 
armies ami cii.'?torn-houses, aud embrace on both cheeks, and cover the globe 
with boulevards radiating from Paris, when* tite human fainilv wovild sit, 
in groups, at Jittio according to affinities, drinking coffee (not tea, 

ptiT exemplr!) ami lisUtniug to the inusie uf the spheres. Mr. Vetch 
neither prefigured nor desired this organisiMl fvHeity; he was fond of liin 
cup of tea, and only w'anted to see the british constitution a good deal 
t'iuiplifif^d; ho thought it a much overrated system.’* 

Under these singular guardians, swayed this way and that by 
those whom he meets, the boy, ciever-fingered and artistic, 
develops into a hfxjicbinder’s apprentice, and makes friends of I’anI 
Munmieni, a young revolutionary, Poupin, and a similar restless 
company, who all lo<ik forward to “the day” when justice shall 
come to the oppressed with a flourish of tnimjwts and a shattering 
of illusions, "the reintegration of the despoiled and disinherited, 
the levendication, the rehabilitation, the rectification,” as Poupin 
puts it, when “they,” ttie people, shall come into their own. 
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Bv«ry day on Tower !]|31I, at the lunch hour, debw^ and ©xtrava. 
gant specimens of their kind may be seen and heatd. The im* 
perfect organisation of society is the one theme of this ex^table 
cosmopolitan tribe, and the descriptions of the evening assembly 
at the “Sun and Moon ” public-house are startling iniheir truth 


to life:-- - 

. . The deep perpetual groan of London misery seemed to 

and swell and form the whole undertone of life. The filthy air came into, 
the phice in the aamp coate of silent men, and hung there till it wa« 
browed to a nau^^us warmth, and ugly, serious faces squared themselves 
through it. and strong-smelling pipes contributed their element in a fierce, 
dogged manner which appeared to say that it now had to stand for every¬ 
thing—for bread and n^at and beer, for shoes and blankets and file poor 
things at the pawmbrokS’s and the smokeless chimney at‘home. 

» « « « « 


•* Tliere w'ere nights when a blast of imbecility seemed to blow over the 
place, and one felt ashameil to be associated with so much insistent 
ignorance and flat-faced vanity. Then everyone, with two or thre^^ eveep- 
tions, made an ass of himself, thumping the table and repeating over some 
inane phrase which HppeJtred for the hour to constitute the whole furni¬ 
ture of his mind. . . . When the gathering at the ‘ Sun and Moon * was 
at its heat, and its tem]ver seemed really an earnest of w'hat was the basis 
of all its csJculations—that the people was only a sleeping Hon, already 
breathing shorter and beginning to stretch its limbs—at these hours, some 
of them thrilling enough, Hyacinth waited for the voice that should allot 
to him the particular part ho was to play.** 


The voice sounded at last. Always a hero-worshipper, Hyacinth 
came under the spell of a notorious foreign anarchist, and was 
chosen—was eager to be chosen—as instrument to carry out a 
deed of dtead, a public assassination that should ring round the 
world and rouse the oppressors from their state of torpjd con¬ 
tent. But at the final moment, owing to the influence upon him 
of his friendship for his wonderful Princess, he fails, and for 
him the end is tragedy. 

The bottle is an acute and even thrilling study of a form of 
socialistic propaganda which is as much in evidence to-day as at 
the time (1880) when it was written; in fact, one feels, on re¬ 
reading it. a sense of surprise that its st^ecial interest as bearing 
upon problems that are now^ demanding immediate attention has 
not brought it into greater notice. And though the finish is weak 
—^revolver-shots being out of place in the stories of Henry Jwies 
— ^the l)Ook remains, for its precision and perception, a triumph. 

The story of the little post-office clerk, entitjied In the Cage, 
unknown to thousands, probably, who are omnivorous fiction- 
readers, is in an entirely different vein, lightly touched and full 
of humour, though essentially sad. Imaginative> forced by the 
monotony of her work to try to create some poor veil of home¬ 
made beauty through which to look at life, the girl feels the 
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of romance attempting to bloom arni^Bt most nnpromising 

sorroundings:— 

•‘Her function was to sit there with two young men—the other tele¬ 
graphist and the counter-clerk; to mind the ' sounder,' which was always 
going, to d?>le out stamps and postal-orders, weigh letters, answer stupid 
questions, give«difflcult change and, more than anything else, count words 
as numberless ft the sands of the sea, the words of telegrams thrust, from 
morning to niglit, through the gap left in the high lattice, across the 
encumbered shelf that her forearm ached with rubbing. This transparent 
screen fenced out or fenced in, according to the side of the narrow coimter 
on which the human lot was cast, the duskiest comer of ^ shop pervaded not 
a little, in winter, by the poison of perpetual gas, and at all times by the 
presence of hams, cheese, dried fish, soap, varnish, paraffin, and other solids 
and fluids that she came to know perfectly by theif^ smells without consent¬ 
ing to know them by their names.** 


She is engaged to Mr. Mudge, the grocery assistant, whose “high 
white apron resembled a front of many floors ” :— 

“ It had gone a great way with her that he would build up a busineaa to 
his chin, wliich he carried quite in the air. This could only be a question 
of time; he would have all Piccadilly in the pen behind his ear. . . . There 
were hours at which she even found him good-loctking, though, frankly, there 
could be no crown for her efforts to imagine, on the part of the tailor or the 
barber, some such treatment of his appearance as would make him resemble 
even remotely a gentleman. His very beauty was the beauty of a grocer, 
and the finest future would offer it none too much room to expand. . . . She 
felt she would die of him unless she once in a while stupefied him.’* 


From the telegrams of two of her innumerable customers at 
that cage-like desk she pieces together a love-story that far out¬ 
shines her own dim, dull relation to the oleaginous Mr. Miidge, 
and with Captain Everard, the sender of perfect hurricanes of 
telegrams, she has one brief, bewildering conversation. After a 
meeting unsought on his part and scarcely sought on hers, since 
she simply passed his flat timidly at evening, a leaf blown upon 
the wind of romantic speculations, they stroll off together, to sit 
for a few minutes on a bench just inside the Park. He has seen 
that she takes an interest in the telegrams; he likes her, he 
instinctively understands; and in the faint relationship of these 
two half the charm of the book consists. Her memory of a* tele¬ 
gram sent weeks before saves; in the end, the situation—which is 
only hinted at—and the romance is over, except for such scraps 
as the obscure little heroine may secure in her marriage with the 
terribly practical, prosaic Mr. Mudge. Mudge is a “bounder,” 
but a wf-ll-meaning one, and the most we can hope is that his wife 
will inspire in him some misty comprehension of the meaning 
of fantasy, or that he will be able to preserve a few fragments 
of the halo with which, at some time or another, she must have 
adorned him. 
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The reflective reader will not seek, impetuously and superficially, 
to form sudden conclusions from the evidence provided by these * 
tales themselves; he will prefer to take up a book here and there, \ 
and to turn the pages idly, thereby with a pleasant note of chance 
acquiring definite knowledge. Half an hour spent v«th The 
American fi'cene, as an interlude, will prove enlightening. This 
unconventional volume of travels was the result of Helry James’s 
visit to America iri 1904, the first for nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, and, though ft is a fairly bulky record, it can be seen that 
the author could eet down only a hundredth part of his impres¬ 
sions. The reason was that every sight, every sound, touched 
a spring which responded instantly and liberated a cloud of ideas 
to spread in all direeffons. It was what he brought wu'th him 
that mattered—the overflowing storehouse of his mind; not the 
bare facts that autumn colourings were pretty in New Hamp¬ 
shire, or that an elevator is a clever mechanism, or that people 
at Newport have a gay time. These things we should all admit; 
but for Henry James they held meanings to be distilled in words 
that one reads with a growing sense of w^hat life must have .been 
to him :— 

** Half the piK-try, the ywetry in solution in the air, was doubtless but the 
alertness of the toueh of ftiitumn, the imprisoned painter, the Bohemian with 
a rusty jacket, who liad already hrokrn out with palette and bnisb; yfit the 
way the eolour hepins .in those days to be dabbed, the way, here and there, 
for a start, a solitary maple on a woodside flames in single scarlet, recalls 
nothing so much as tlu* daughter of a noble house, dressed for a fancy ball, 
w'itb the w'holo family gathered naind to admire her before she goes. 

* * ♦ * # 

“ The sempiternal lift, for one’s enmings and goings, affects one gt last 
as an almost intolerable symbol of the horded and driven state and of that 
malady of prt^ferenco for gregarious ways, of insistence on gregarious ways 
only, by which the people about one seem ridden. To w-ait, perpetually, in a 
human bunch, in order to be hustled, under military drill, the imperative order 
tf) ‘ step lively,’ into some tight mechanic receptacle, fearfully and wonder¬ 
fully working, is conceivable, no doubt, as a sad liability of our nature, but 
represents surely, when cherished and sacrificed to, a strange, perversion of 
sympathies and ideals. Anything that breaks the gregarious spell, that 
relieves one of one’s share, however insignificant, of tho abject collective 
consciousness of being pushed and pressed in, with something that one's 
shoulders and one's heels must dodge at their peril, something that slides 
or filama or bangs, operating, in your rear, as ruthlessly as the guillotine 
—anything that performs this office puts a price on the lonely sweetness of 
a step or two taken,by one’s self, of deviating into some sense of independent 
motive power, of climbing even some grass-grown staircase, with a dream 

perhaps of the thrill of fellow-feeling then taking, then finding, place_ 

something like Robinson Cniaoo’s famous thrill before Friday’s footprint 
in the sand. 

***** 

They danced and they drove and they rode, they dined and wined and 
dressed and flirted and yachted and polo’d and Casino*d, responding to 
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the subtlest inventianB of their age; cm the old lawns and yerandahs I saw 
gather, on the old shining sands I saw them gallop, past the low 
headlands I saw their white sails yerily flash, and through the dusky old 
shrubberies came the light and sound of their feasts.” 

Transfeiffing the application of this rich interpretative gift to^ 
the plane cf psychology, the exclusively human scene, we begin 
to see the force of Henry James’s contention, after fifty years 
spent in refining to the highest art his chosen medium, the novel, 
that the field of fiction is hardly yet touchei. He particularly 
illustrates this belief in his intermittent divergions to the short 
story. Especially in America, the subject of the short story con¬ 
ceived as a literary form as recognisable (apart from the mere 
question of length) as an etching, a fugue? or a sonnet, and with 
almost as many rules as a chant-royal, has been widely discussed. 
Clever business men, we are given to understand, engage for a 
moderate fee to teach young people, grouped within the ex¬ 
cruciating title of ** budding aspirants,” how to write short stories 
and make fortunes, the two accomplishments, judging from en¬ 
thusiastic advertisements, being well-nigh inseparable; and the 
aspirants, eager for the bud of desire to unfold into the flower 
whose petals are cheques, roll up in their thousands. It is not 
noticeable that the artistic content of the world has been enriches! 
to any overwhelming extent by the published efforts of these 
pupils. Their great and innocent error is to believe that success 
in literature may be planned on the same lines as .success in 
business, and is a matter of “training” and “efficiency”—blest 
pair of sirens, dear to super-store managers and the editors of 
business j)eriodicals; the tnith being that, while training and 
efficiency can in time enable a man to succeed passably in com¬ 
mercial life, or to become quite a celebrated ornament of the 
popular magazines, he must have just a little of that unpurchas- 
able quality, inspiration, just a tiny gleam of vision and wonder, 
before he can satisfy the demands of art-. He may choose his 
art; but his art must choose him also. Thoroughly did Henry 
James realise this. Little tales of good cheer; tales of conscien¬ 
tious artists and plausible impostors; of aspiring authors and 
exploiting editors; of timorous spinsters and spectral smugglers; 
of passionate American pilgrims and faithless Italian lovers; tales 
of impudence and innocence, of promise kept and vow' broken; 
tales ethereal as a moonbeam and grim as a divorce case; tales, 
in sum, of an unprecedented range of emotion, imagination, and 
: all these he wrote, and brought to them the touch¬ 
stone of his ideals. From such profusion one is embarrassed to 
choose pictures that shall be representative. In a former article 
in these pages I endeavoured to show to some extent the general 
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ground covered/ and in the present one must limit myself to a 
few examples emphasising the attributes indicated by my title. 

In that comparatively late story, The Bench of Desolation, the 
last of the group of five collected under the title of The Finer 
Grain, published in 1910, when he was nearing seventy years 
of age, those who “followed” the work of Henry Ja^es were to 
find fresh matter for comment. The Velvet Gloi)e was more 
ingenious and bri^ant than probable; Mora Montravers showed 
the familiar hand^'working out, through fine stages, a peculiar 
human relation, hut had not much warmth of feeling; the chief 
actor in A Round of Visits inspired no exceptional agitation; 
and Crapy Corndia seined even insipid. Had we not the* fifth 
story to set the standard, to be, as might be said, the pace-maker 
of the group, the others would have shown more readily their 
high breeding; but in such close coinx)anionship with The Betuih 
of Desolation they mark less, }>erhaps, than their true value. 
A w*eak creature, for a hero, is the young bookseller w^ho strives 
for a decent living in the “Old Town” of ffishionable Properley, 
and allows himself to be bled to financial death by the girl w^ho 
liolds over his bowed head her dreadful threat of an action for 
breach of promise; but he has his private reassurances :— 

“ Tliftt she had pretended she loved him was comparatively nothing; 
other women had pretended it, and other women, too, had really done it; 
hnt that she had pretended he could possibly have been right and safe and 
blest in loving her^ a creature of tlie kind who ccfuld sniff that squalor of 
the law-court, of claimed damages and brazen lies and published kisses, 
of love-lettera read amid obscene guffaws, as a positive tonic to resentment, 
as a high incentive to her course—this was w’bat put him so beautifully 
in the right, . .** ^ 

He pays more than half of the four hundred pounds she demands, 
then gives up, and hears nothing more of her for years. He 
marries, mifcrably ; time slips on, and ill-fortune spites every 
venture, until we see him, a ]XK>r clerk, a child-bereaved widower, 
seeking each evenihg the “Bench”—the seat at the end of the 
Parade, overlooking the sea, where for an hour he can dream 
of his shrunken, wasted life. 

To him, blank and middle-aged, comes a wonderful woman—a 
woman who is io cor^fess, in halting phrases and difficult, that she 
is well off, that she has made a modest fortune—for him—out of 
the two hundred and seventy pounds he had paid her all those 
years before; and the scenes between these two, his reluctance 
and her gentle, tactful pressure, her explanations and his heightened 
sense of past, pitiful torture and withered lives due simply to 
lack of jnoney—these things are set down so surely, so confidently, 

(l) The Fortnightly Review, April, 1916. 
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rand with such a “finish,” that had Henry James written no other 
short story he must have been acknowledged a master of the 
craft. The method is that of the later, more “advanced” novels, 
but, ^unlike them, it presents few exasperations to the novice. 
Experienced readers of Henry James are accustomed to sentences 
as long andthopeless—superficially—Cromwell Boad. We do 
not shrink when we are told not only what people said, but what 
they nearly said, what they would have liked to say, wh^t they 
refrained from saying, and sometimes why tney refrained. By 
the side of such attenuations the tale of out^ perverse pair of 
lovers is lucidity itself. 

Meredith often put brain-work befor^ sentiment or story; 
“brain-stuff is not lean stuff,” he wrote in tlie first chapter of 
Diana of the Crnjtxmnjx; “the brain-stuff of fiction is internal 
history, and to snp|X)8e it dull is the profoiindest of errors.” 
Cleverly, in the opening of some of his novels, Meredith brings 
his readers up to the story in a fleet of iiida]>hor bard driven 
before a philosophic storm ; and having moored safely and lowered 
the fluttering, flashing sails, lands us on firm ground at the 
second chapter, maybe a trifle bewildered and tumbled. And 
now and then, in most of his novels, w’e go for a little philosophical 
cruise with him; “Iwther plots and people,” he seems to say— 
“let 118 get clear of the story for a bit and have a huge bilk about 
things.” That is one way—lhe way of unaffected, heartily ex¬ 
pressed philosophy; hut it W'ps not the way of Henry James at 
any time. It is rare to find in his books direct .speech on im¬ 
portant matters from author to readejr; his philosoplfy is innate, 
almcwt unexpressed, lurking among the creations of his brain, 
in their talk and thought and behaviour, in their attitude toward 
one another. Tlierefore we sometimes either wish [profanely that 
Henry James’s muse, as Swinburne said of William Mn!Ti.s*s, 
would “tuck up her skirts and ste]> out,” or that he would segre¬ 
gate his philosophy and merge it with his psychology in separate 
pages. Most of the stories I am here concerned with, however, 
are free from this drawback; in spite of the very obvious risk of 
a tangle of motives in the closing scenes of The Bench of Desola- 
tion, the reader is convinced, and has none of that unsatisfactory 
feeling signified by the verdict occasionally passed—’* An excellent 
tale, told beautifully: but isomehow- it doesn’t seem real.” 

There are three characters in The Golden Boid which stand 
forw'ard to demand a hearing in any exposition of Henry James 
as humanist. Charlotte, vivid, audacious, past mistress of 
intrigue, a skilful navigator among rocks and shoals and cross¬ 
currents, is an amazing personage for any author to expound. 
One false figure in her daily, almost hourly, calculations to deter- 
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miBe her exact orientation in the voyage T^ith regard to the others 
—one little slip in the inflection of her voice or the message of 
her glance, and her vessel is assured of disaster. She keeps it 
up ”—^it is the one art in which she is perfectly accomplished; 
but the strain is cumulative, and we perceive her, toward the 
end, joyless, a soul spiritually stripped and isolated, an intellect 
driven half-mad by solitary confinement in its own tSoughts, a 
body masking the ^ismay within by queenly semblance and 
specious charm. Charlotte's torture was that she could never 
break down. Almost any burden can be borne if there are 
intervals of relief, of sympathy ; but even the silent companionship 
of an understanding friei^ was denied to her—^for Mrs. Assinghhm 
knew her too well to be sympathetic, and in any ’case silent 
friendship was not Mrs. Assingham's strong point. 

The other tw’o are those inimitable associates, Colonel Bob 
Assingham and his wife, w^ho act as “chorus” throughout. Jn 
his delineation of these lovable and harmonious worldlings Henry 
James obviously enjoyed himself. The dialogues of the Assing- 
hams, held in all sorts of places and at all times—in cabs; on the 
front step; at dead of night on the stairs—have a fascinating 
humour. Eegarding her husband as a legitimate object for 
affectionate sarcasm because of his obtuseness to the “ fine shades 
rmd nice feelings” which she collexrted like gossamer threads from 
the surrounding atmosphere, Fanny Assingham found him never¬ 
theless turns fortissima when she wqs particularly exhausted or 
exceptionally “floored.” And Colonel Bob, who w'as not nearly 
as dense as lie pretended to be, smoked serenely at her when 
she bristled prettily at him, and occasionally came out wdtii a 
sagacious remark that took her breatli aw’^ay and proved that 
for all his elaborate defences of smoke and silence he had a fairly 
clear notion of what w^as going on. Beneath all their brilliant 
bickerings these two have amved at that happy stage w-hen wordy 
arguments are simply the ruffled surface of a deep mutual appre¬ 
ciation, and their smart give-and-take when discussing the 
principal members of their circle is like a fitful play of light 
among the shadows of a story that essentially is sordid and 
sorrowful. 

For my last example I select a very different scene—^the life 
of Fleet Street and daily journalism. Never, we may be sure, 
since Fleet Street smiled on the scribes and scorned the Pharisees, 
were there two free-lances at all identifiable wdth Howard Bight 
and Maud Blandy, the sedate couple who hold such portentous 
and brain-racking conversations in The Papers,^ They are 

(1) The last story In The Better Sort (1908). 
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incredible; either of them could have filled oapsbly a professoriri 
chair or beaten the famous Harvard men at their own philosophic 
game. The story, however, need not be condemned on that 
account. It is a piece of sublimated satire, a prodigious ex¬ 
posure of the manner in which notoriety may be obtained by 
nonentiti^ with the skilled aid of the public Press. Sir A. B. C- 
Beadel-I^ffet, K.C.B., M.P., was ‘‘universal and ubiquitous, 
commemorated, under some nnik rubric, on every page of every 
public print every day in every year, and inveterate a feature 
of each issue of any self-respecting sheet as the name, the date, 
the tariffed advertisements ” :— 

“ He had always done something, or was ^-hout to do something, round 
which the honours of announcement cluptertMl, and indeed, as he had 
inevitably thus become a subject of fallacious report, one-half of Ms 
clironicle appeared to consist of official contradiction of the other half. . . . 
It wa« after all not true that a man ha<l done nothing who for ten years 
BO fed, so dylfpd and directed and distributed the fitful soiirc^is of pub. 
licity. He had laboured, in his way, like a navvy with a spade; he might be 
said to have earned by each nij.dit’s work the reward, each morning, of his 
fvnall spurt of glory. Even for such a matter n.s it« not being true that 
Sir A. B. C. Beadei-Muffet, M.P., was to start on his visit to the 

SiiltEm of Samaroand on the 23rd, huf h^ing tnie that he was to start* on 
the 20th, the personal attention requir«Hl was no small affair, taking th© 
legend with the fact, tlu' myth with the meaning, the original artless error 
with the subsequent earnest truth—allowing, in fine, for the statement still 
to come that the visit would have to he relinquished in consequence of 
the visitor’s other pressing engagements, and bearing in mind the count, 
less channels to he successively watered.*' 

It is round the career of this linrmless, mnch-paingraphed per¬ 
sonage that the story wiruls itself; it is about him that the two 
young people chiefly talk; and between them they arrive at the 
conviction that they are responsible for his fate. The news that 
he has been found shot, in a Continental hotel, stuns them: but 
the news that he is returning to Liondon intact (Sir A, B. C. 
Beadei-Muffet, K.C.B., M.P., and his kind being indestructible) 
puts the finishing touch to their discximfiture. Other characters 
are sketched in : Henr^^ James proved that he knew this world 
as well as he knew th«at of literature; but that is the main theme 
of this fugue on the name of Beadei-Muffet. Incidentally, the 
Fleet Street chop-house, the excitement of special editions, of 
posters, of plays produced privately by an ambitious hut undis¬ 
tinguished author, the whole feverish flurry of life on the daily 
Press, are surveyed with perfect competence. 

Taking these scenes and portraits that I have loosely gathered 
here and there, we have before us clearly, but perhaps not in- 
timately, the strong interest of a great novelist in humanity under 
very varied aspects. The intimacy comes when we find, as we 
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easily do find, the sincerity of the man himself; and; apsartirom 
one or two personal memories, I turn for evidence to that small 
but intensely “alive” volume Within the Bim, where readers who 
hitherto have regarded Henry James as novelist only may discover 
for themselves the humanistr—thf great, simple, generous*spirit, 
unperverted and unspoiled after fifty years of <?oHin »| iolitai life, and 
the kindly heart, full of sorrow for the shadows cast by war on 
humanity in general|and on his friends, our wounded combatants 
and the refugees, in particular. His tribute to the British private 
soldier in* hospital ^his expatiation upon the “ravaged and plun¬ 
dered domesticity” of the “first aligned rows of lacerated 
Belgians”; his letter tg the editor of an American journal*on 
behalf of the American Motor-Arnbulauce Corps in t'rance; his 
love for “the rare, the sole, the exquisite England” intensified 
by the sinister first months of the war which was to make him 
one of us legally, long though he had been one with us in spirit: 
these things are all «’t down for us. modestly and in his own 
unmistakable way, in this book. With that, and with the two 
volumes of fascinating Letters (wherein I recall, for a final happy 
touch, his comical surprise at Inning to register his movements 
as an “alien the reader who is still unsatisfied after the evidence 
of the novels and stories, may realise, that in the gentle soul 
of Henry James shone a glow of love for humanity which give,s 
him unchallenged right to the title of one of the greatest humanists 
of his generation. 


Wilfrid L. Randell. 
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The prajctice of our Foreign Office rarely admits ex-proconsuls 
to advise pn the affairs of countries they have administered. 
There is, no doubt, good reason. One can understand that actual 
bearers of responsibility might think it unfair and often find 
it embarrassing if predecessors, juiicti officio ^ shared the higher 
control. In the late Lord Cromer’s case particular reasons pre¬ 
cluded his being excepted from the general rule. Great Britain, 
as "an occupying, but not protecting, P^wer in Egypt, has had, 
first and last, to pursue a purely op|X)rtunist ix)licy, in which 
initiative as well as conduct were necessarily left to the all 
but absolute discretion of her cliief representative on the spot. 
As.Lord Cromer has himself recorded, it was his consistent prac¬ 
tice to refer no question home unless it principally affected in¬ 
terests external to Egyi)t, despite the awkward consequence that 
if Whitehall should be compelled to decide an internal E^gyptian 
matter (as happened in the matter of Gordon), it would lack 
the requisite knowledge and experience. It w^as his practice, 
therefore, as well as its own, that tlie Foreign GItice would have 
ignored by calling him into council after his retireiiienl. More¬ 
over, as is well known, his .successor adopted from tlie first an 
administrative j^olicy inconsistent with that not only followed by 
Lord Cromer, but recornrnende<l l>y him as ini|>eraiive for a long 
time to come. The latter showed, and f>rol»al.>ly felt, no animus 
about the change. He had huig fcnew^en that the tendency of 
[xilitical feeling in England (he was always alive and even sensi¬ 
tive to it) would pre.scribe some such change .s<x)ner or later; and 
disinclination for the e.x|)erinietit had as much to do (is failure 
of health in 1907 with liis ixyr.sistence in resignation. Sub.se- 
(juently he watched Gorst’s “honeymoon with the Khedive*^ not 
unsympathetically, though without l:>elief in its bringing any g(X)d. 
The experiment, he thought, had to be tried, and he was glad 
the trial was entrusted to a y<anig*T man.. But he would have 
been the last to exp<^ct to be consulted on its conduct. 

He was not, therefore, impugning the Foreign Office when ho 
wrote, in 191 o, concerning the history of E^gypt since his resig¬ 
nation : “T am not in possession of the material which would 
enable me to write it either with satisfaction to myself or with 
any real advantage to my readers”; or even when he said in 
conversation that he had not been called behind the Egyptian 
scenes since he left the country. But the fact must be taken 
into account in any consideration of what he said and wrote about 
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Egypt during the interval between 1907 and his death. He was 
expressing himself then not as a responsible official, but as a 
private citizen—an old actor watching from the front of the house 
a performance in which he had once played lead. While the 
play in which he figured keeps the stage it is reurely useless and 
usually profitable to hear what such a spectator has to say. There 
had been much recasting, even some rearrangement, ti the piece, 
but up to the hour of his death the old play was still on the 
l^^gyptian boards, ^t is not, for that matter, off yet. 

Lord fJromer di#d early in 1917 without apparently any anticipa¬ 
tion of what would come to pass in Egypt two years later. He 
had remarked earlier in the war that it had produced not •only 
no serious disturbarK^s in Egypt, but even manifestations of 
loyalty and friendship towards Great Britain. These seemed 
“very singular injlitical phenomena” to one who had written, in 
1908, that loyalty to us in iilgypt was not more possible than in 
the Punjab; and, seeking explanations, he had “no hesitation in 
assigning the first place to the fact that no general discontent 
prevailed of which the agitator, the religious fanatic, or the 
jX)Iitical intriguer could make use as a lever to further his own 
designs. He suggested that “the more educjited classes may 
have, recognised that the Turoo-Prusslan regime, with which they 
were tlireatened, would assuredly combine many of the worst 
loatuiTJs both of Western and of Eastern administration.” Note 
his past lense.s. He regarded all danger of Egyptian revolt as 
over ill 1915. Nor would he before liis end detect any shadow 
ol coming events. Ho could not, indeed, be ex]x*cted to have 
done R>. More than another year was to elapse without the 
Nationalists showing their hand. It was not till, in the summer 
of 1918, the ofiensive of the Central Powers was spent and the 
advanct^ oi the Allies had begun ail along their line, that even 
those ix)6ted behind the scenes in Egypt itself W’ould suspect 
to what degree local fK^aceableness bad been due to local belief 
in the certainty of Turco-Prussian ” victory. And they had still 
some months to wait before they realised ho'w the E^ptian 
people, in the fullness of its disillusion, would feel about <Mir 
protectorate and even our occupation. 

In 1915 Lord Cromer regarded “the ]X)litical destiny of Egypt” 
as “definitely settled.” A change had come to pass which he 
had not contemplated when, two years earlier, he wrote in an 
article on the Capitulations, breaking a self-imposed silence of six 
veaa-s about Egyptian matters, that when Lord Kitchener’s term 
should be up, there would be “no brusque or radical change in the 
general ]>rinciph*s under wliich he is now administering the coun¬ 
try.” But those later words of his, after the events of November, 
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1914, meant no more than that the ]K)litical orientation of Egypt 
towards Great Britain was “definitely settled.” They were not 
intended to imply that the orientation would depend on the main¬ 
tenance of the Protectorate : for he took occasion then and there 
to repeati the chief objections he had always held to any earlier 
proposals o{, such a change. First, as he pointed out, a Protec¬ 
torate would not tpso facto abolish the Capitulations; yet this con¬ 
summation was the primary condition of F.gvplian progress. 
Second, a Protectorate w’ould transform into a i.x:us of anti-British 
intrigue the Khedivial family which, under t\\f Occupal^ion, had 
been a centre of “genuine national feeling which has a very fair 
claim to be treated w-ith resj>ect and consideration.” He was 
aware tliat by the British declaratiorf- of November a door 
had been left open for reconsideration of the Protectorate 
when peace should come; and evidently his ho]x\ in 1915, was 
for either reversion to the status quo aule hdlum, or advance to 
some new relation com}>Jitible with tlie mainteiuuxe of exclusive 
British supremacy—the “corner-stone Ivefonn ” in Egypt as 
in India, according to his Ancitnt and Modtrn Jtiipenalismf 
published in 1910. 

What other relation than the revival (under an Occupation con¬ 
tinued sine die) of such direct government by the British Hesi- 
dency as KiUdiener had instituted, Lord Cronier inigld have sug¬ 
gested, had he lived to face the situation of 1919. w<' can only 
guess. He was by profession and conviction an op|*ortunist—not 
Cato, but Caesar. If a policy, his o^v^ or another's, s4H‘iiied wdth- 
out good hope of success, lie was always prepared to consign it 
to the scrap-hecip. Inborn Whiggery, confirmed by his career, 
dispo.sta;l him to all reasonable compromises, and he never lacked 
strength to yield, any more than intelligence to ajiprc^ciale facts. 
It is worth noticing, therefore, that in hi.s Modern Egypt, issued 
ill 1908, he spoke more than once of the British occupation of 
Egypt as a pw alter in inception, and an expedient in practice, 
not to be regarded as better than terniKii ary, In one passage he 
even let it be knowm that, in his opinion, it might have been 
avoided, and ha<J better have been avoided, in 1882 by the use 
of Turkish tnxips. With a little more gcxxiwill on the part of 
Mr. Gladstone and Ijord Granville towards Abdul Hamid, and a 
little le.s.s deference to France, we could have ol»taine<i, he thought, 
vicarious means for restoring order, and estiiblishing sufficient 
British coidro! without incurring direct reBponsibility. Like states¬ 
men in tlie last century of the Boman Tiepublic, he held imperial 
success fulfilled in a system of client Stahls, but their oonverrion 
to provinces a ainbission of imperial failure. He would not, of 
course, have recommended a sudden and revolutionary alteration 
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of the pre-war sanction of British influence in Bgypt—not the 
immediate withdrawal of British troops. But he might well have « 
approved such gradual withdrawal after a term of years, as he 
had proposed long before in one of his earliest despatches to Lord 
Granville. Often during his tenure in Egypt he had^insisted 
that all we required of that country amounted to just this— 
that no other Power should be in a position to controlUt, and that 
its reformation should continue, without interruption by a revival 
of Khedi\ial autocpacy, till the Egyptians should be capable of 
governing themselves “as Europeans think they ought to be 
governed.” He admitted that the end would not be yet, perhaps 
not for a generation or two. The national character must^ first 
be modified by examj^. and by pressure—a slow process which 
he did not believe would be hastened by any system of education 
that could be imported into Egyptian schools; and he confessed 
in 1918 that during his own Consulship little progress had been 
made towards real autonomy. But this was not to say that, 
in his view, the process most be watched to the finish by British 
troops. He could /;onceive certain possible developments in the 
Egyf^tian Con.stitution, under whose safeguard the Egyptians 
might be left to work out the rest of their salvation without the 
too close scrutiny and criticism of Europe. 

What wore these developments? Convinced though he was 
that East is East and West is West. Lord Cromer believed the 
twain could and should meet in the valley of the Nile. “Egypt,” 
he wrote in 1913, “is now and aUvays cosmopolitan,” and its 
future lies “Jn an enlarged cosmopolitanism.” In order that this 
might be realised, the Capitulations must be abolished. Then 
and then only could the numerous body of European residents be 
l)rought within the polity. In the identification of their tradition 
and hope with the ho|>e and tradition of Egypt lay the way of 
salvation. Otherwise Egypt autonomous would be as heavily 
shackled as Egypt prote<!ted. and the withdrawal of the last 
British soKliei would bring her no nearer real autonomy. She 
would not be able to govern herself either on Western lines or on 
Eastern, The curse of internationalism would rest upon her 
still. 

There s}K)ke one who had suffered from internationalism for 
nearly a quarter of a century—a man whose autocratic instinct, 
economic w?nse, and philanthropic ambition had been wounded 
and thwarted by it time after time. Internationalism, he said, 
meant many men commissioned (and paid) to do the work of one. 
It meant everyone meddling and none responsible. It offered the 
worst of all |X)saible solutions; and he would have accepted French 
control of Egypt before Anglo-French. 
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In 1913 he pnt forward the interesting proposal that ont of the 
^ readent Europeans should be chosen a Second Chamber for 
Egypt; but he has left no indication whether, in his view, they 
must accept Eg 3 ^tian nationality at the same time as equality 
before Egyptian laws. He was thinking primarily, no doubt, of 
the Alexandrian merchants of foreign origin to whom ho had 
entrusted tlfe first experiment in local autonomy made in Egypt— 
the Municipality of Alexandria. If this had been but a qualified 
success, notorious for factiousness and suspeCted of “graft,” it 
had kept itself and its city going. But he wa^ thinking also of 
many Europeans in other parts, and of yet more whom he hoped 
would adopt Egypt as their home. The abolition of the Capitula¬ 
tions might make some more bad Ejryptial.s; but it would double 
at a stroke the tale of the g(XKl, of whom there had always been 
too few. What Lord Cromer meant by a “good Egyptian” bad 
not always been the same: but his touchstone at the end was 
what it had been at the beginning of his time in Egypt—European 
culture. Quarrels with Nnbar Pasha in the middle ’eighties had 
once turned his hopes towards the nnwesternised native, educated 
on Moslem lines; but, after a prolonged trial of Biaz Pasha, the 
best specimen of the type, he admitted that no progress towards 
what alone he considered civilisation was possible through such 
agents. The “Mohammedan orientalism,” towards which Riaz in¬ 
clined, with his constant vision of the Saturnm regna of the early 
Caliphate, would never solve the Egyptian question. If that was 
to be the orientation of reform. Great Britain would either never 
withdraw or s|>eedily have to reoccupy. ”Tt is cloav,” he wrote 
in 1915, “that the un-Eiiropeanised Moslt‘m is quite incapable of 
governing the Egypt of to-day. The Ministerial futtire, there¬ 
fore, lies with the Europeanised Egyptian of various types.” 
Frankly, he had little liking for some of these tyrK*», and least 
for Gallicised and Tievantinised varieties. But he had lived to 
see both of these reduced in numbers and influence, thanks to a 
gradual spread of Anglicised culture in Egypt: and to the growth 
of national spirit in other parts of the Levant, which discretlited 
the dregs of its .societies once so potent at the Khedivial Court. 
About the Christian types he had mixed feelings. Xhe intelli¬ 
gence, astuteness and cultivation of men like Tigrane and, still 
more, N’libaiu made them valuable instniments; but they were 
not long content to remain instruments. The Artin type was 
too rare among Armenians,* and on the whole he prefeiTed 
Syrians. Towards Europeanised Moslems of so-called Turkish 
extraction and Constantinopolitan culture he felt more kindly. 
Like other rnastf^rful Britons in the Near East, he had taken on 
early a tinge of Turcophili&m; and, noting that a Turkish wife 
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and Turkish speech continued to be social hall-marks in Cairo, 
he saw ix)litical advantage in cultivating relations with Pashas, ^ 
which made him take the pains to learn Turkish which 
he refused, for deliberate reasons, to expend on Arabic. There 
were not enough men, however, of this type, he thought^ to takc^ 
Ministerial charge of ftgypt, and with the natural process of 
years they were becoming fewer. He underesAmated the 
vitality of Turkish influence in Egypt. Wlien the Sinai Boundary 
dispute of 1906 eioked a sudden manife.station of it, be saw a 
mere fl%sh in th^ pan—an artificial manufacture ad hoc by the 
Anglophobe Press—a “spurious patriotism ” with which it was 
not necessary to reckon. Writing in 1908 he recorded that it had 
speedily died a naturaWeath. If he htid lived into 1919, he would 
have confessed that, when he scouted the possibility of pro-Turk 
feeling in Egypt bursting into a blaze, he was not among the 
prophets. 

With the moderate wing of the Nationalist Party—with those 
who were content to ensue at a jog-trot the realisation of Egyptian 
autonomy through Britisli tutelage—he was in full accord. He 
had recognised their existence and approved their ideal as far back 
as the ’seventies: and throughout his subsequent residence in 
Egypt be remained sincerely convinced that autonomy was both 
the ideal towards w*hich the British occupation ought to tend and 
the goal which it continued to approach. If only a little of the 
long road had been covered by 1907, it was the fault of other 
influences. Once the Cupitulationa* w^ere got rid of by devolution 
intothehamlsof a British High Commis-sioner of all such privileges 
of foreign residents as needed still to he kept outside Egyptian 
control, when resident aliens liad accepted Egyptian nationality 
(there he anticipated the plan of the Milner Commi.ssion), the 
pac^ would quicken. 8o little indeed was he a foe to N.ationalism 
that he desired its development througlioiit the East as a sub¬ 
stitute for Islamic obstnirantism. It is interesting to note that he 
said a go(Ki word, in his Modern Egypt, for Saad Pa«ha Zaghlul 
as an enlightened Minister of Public Instruction, ten years before 
he was to take the stage a.s an extremist leafier. 

Such being the direction of Lord Cromer’s thought in his latter 
years, and such the intelligent opportunism of his political out- 
l(X>k, what advice on the general lines of the Egyptian question 
would he probably have tendered at the present hour? He would 
have found himself confronted, as all of us still are, with two 
broad alternatives of |X)licy. .\re we to maintain the war-time 
Protectorate with an Army of CV’oupation fa-r larger than at any 
period of his Consulship? or should replace the Protectorate 
by an autonomy markedly in ndvanee of the pre-war status? It 



can b^ly be donbted that, having read, marked, and inwardly 
(ligostpil the story of 1919, he would have declared for the second 
alteniative, under certm guarantees. In general terms, on his 
own r.Ini«iiig, he would advocate to-day 

(1) Abandonment of the war-time Protectorate, as leading, not 
towards true autonomy, but away from it: 

(2) Becoghition of the sovereign autonomy of Egypt as the 

only possible alternative it Ottoman sovereignty is not to be 
reimposed. t) 

(3) Abolition of the Capitulations, and devolution to the hands 
of a British High Commissioner of any extra-fetritorial or other 
foreign privileges, desired to n'raain in force, the degree and 
period in which these be maintained to ta at the discretion of 
Great Britain. 

(4) Enlistment of those, who would thus cease to be protected 
aliens, m the active government of the country by the formation 
of a Second Legislative Chamber, to which they alone would be 
eligible; or by-tsome other do'vice e(pially or more efficaoions. 

(5) Continuance of the British occupation in force sufficient to 
en.sure the permanent establishment of the new order. 

(6) Guarantee of an excln.«ive right, of rc-ocenpation to Great 
Britain if and when she withdraws her present forees. 

(7) British control of the external policy and foreign relations 
of Egypt, end British guardianship of the neutrality of the Sue?. 
Canal. 

This is a mere outline of a fcttlemcnt. What detail he would 
have .siigfrested to fill it in, his WTitings, unfortunately, do not 
enable ns to guess. 


D. G. Hoo.auth. 
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The centenary of Charles Baudelaire recalls a career hardly less 
interesting than the troubled life of Foe. Both offer the problem 
of an exotic and bafBing personality, a personality ^complicated 
by perverse egoism and love of pose; both attract by the mystery 
of an inffuence so Widely exerted and so persistent that it seems 
incommpDsurable^with the slender volume of verse from which it 
flows. Indeed, the pupil’s influence is greater than the master’s, 
judging by the word ‘"Baudelairism” and the French «verb 
‘*baudelairiser **; Turqiet-Milnes’ big octavo on The Influence of 
Baudelaire in France and England only considers the taller figures 
in the army of those who have paused or rested beneath the upas- 
shadow of Les Fleurs du Mai. Daninexl by the classicists, adored 
by the moderns, the most discussed and the most puzzling literary 
personality of tlie last two generations, Baudelaire still defies 
the critic’s balances. Too soon to judge, it is |>erhapB too soon 
to explain. But the problems tempt, and the poet’s uneasy spirit 
will not be denied. 

I. 

Every lover of Paris knows the narrow, tortuous streets along 
the river, west of the Place Saint-Michel. In this labyrinth of 
ancient buildings one seems to be dropped back into the eighteenth 
century. Here, in an old turreted House of the Eue Hautefeuille, 
Charles BiHidelaire was born, April 9th, 1821. His father, a 
gentleman of the ancien regime and an amateur artist, first 
aroused his feeling for the {esthetic, for the poet always remem¬ 
bered their walks in the Luxembourg Garden and their conversa- 
tiom, illustrated by the statues gleaming whitely against the trees. 
But Baudelaire ptre unhappily died during his son’s childhood, 
leaving him only the memory of his scepticism and his perfect 
courtesy of manner. His mother married again—an act which 
he never forgave her. “One does not remarry,” he is reported 
to have said, “when one has a son like me.*’ The boy hated his 
step-father, General Aupick, a hard-headed veteran of the Empire, 
and his future career was the subject of long family debates. A 
brilliant pupil in the College de Louis-le-Grand, he had failed in 
his haccalaureat examination and refused to try again. Eestless, 
iritr«»sp«'ctive. curious of pleasures nqt always innocent, he felt 
himself “misunderstood” by his scluxdmates no less than at 
home; he grew up in m<x>dy isolation. At fifteen this brooding 
boy read the poetry of Byron and Sainte-Beuve, which intensified 
(1) Book rights roaorvod. 
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his morbidness the while it fired his imagination. He determined 
to become a poet. 

Partly to divert him from this intention, partly to remove him 
from the wild life of literary Bohemia, it was decided to send 
him long sea voyage. The boy of twenty was marooned 
as passenger on a sailing vessel bound for India. He visited the 
island of Mauritius, perhaps also Madagascar and CJeylon, He 
may not have reached the yellow Ganges, as has been stated, 
but he came to love the sea for its infinitude, j.nd ships for their 
mystery and beauty; his artist's soul discovered a new world in 
the colours, sounds and odours of the tropical East. The enforced 
solitude of those ten months, coming at the period of life when 
one is most impressionable, seems to havi turned the poet back 
upon himself, determining him in that habit of seeking out, 
analysii^g and re(X)rding sensations which is the source of his 
art, and his long days of inaction on shipboard were undoubtedly 
the prelude to island orgies whicli gave him his life-long cult of 
la Venus iwirt. Tra<e.s of tbest* revels are easily discoverable in 
bis iK)eni8, many of which show the de^ep impression left by 
the tropics upon a soul that was ahvavs desirous of vivid ex¬ 
perience, always eager to escape from cf)nimonplace modernity. 
Back in Paris, and s(K>n after, with tlie rulverit of his majority, 
master of his little fortune, Baudelaire engaged an apartnaent in 
a famous old mansion of the IJo Saint-Louis, furnished it 
luxuriously, and set himself to acquire the techniqtie of his art. 

It was characteristic of tbi.^ jkxu, to wh<»m perfection of form 
always seemed so irnfiortant, that he trit d at first to realise some¬ 
thing of that plastic ideal directly in life. Like Byron, like 
Musset, like the dandies of the eigliteenth centurjr, be felt that 
the supreme art was to be as well as to create : that self-expression 
might take forms more personal than poetry. Bo be cultivated 
distinction fu dress and manner, tormenting his tailors with 
exactions of impossible elegance, muil the perfect coat was 
realised, that he might order duplicates by the dozen- Hit* long 
black frock and exquisite linen mjwle him a noteworthy figure 
among the generation whicVi sliU swore V>y the crimfson w^aist- 
coat of Gautier. Distinctive, toev, was his Britannic impassibility 
of manner, the sang-froid, the cold imjKjrsonal voice he used to 
heighten the irony of his paradoxes. No less than Gautier and 
the youthful Flaubert, he loved to “t^>pater le bourgeois”—to set 
the Philistine by the ears. He w^as the Mephisto of the Paris 
boulevards. . 

During this season of extravagancM3 and dissipation, in which 
half of his tiny patrimony was wasted, the poet composed most 
of the poems which make up his masterpiece, but he published 
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i 3 io book at all for four joars. In this period ho caxne to know 
the' writers who were most to influence him, Gautier and Sainte- ^ 
Bcuvc. The year 1846 brought his long-expected dibut, a volume 
of Salon criticism of remarkable promise, albeit too fearlessly 
frank to open a pathway to success. It was about this time that 
he chanced upon the works of toe, in whom he recognised at 
once a spiritual affinity and his master in sestbetics.^ He began 
straightway that translation of Poe's Tales which naturalised the 
American in Frendfc literature, a translation revealing not merely 
a close sympathy gf temperament, but a stylistic care which made 
Pater prefer it to the original. And through all these years he 
was putting the finishing touches to his book of verse, a bode 
which sums up in its jjiiges his life and his art. 

In July, 1857, Lcs Fleurs du Mai finally appeared. The title 
was ill a Romantic challenge to tb<7 bourgeois^ and the strict 
censors of the St>cond Empire, who had just forced Flaubert to 
defend his Madame Bovary, were quick to pounce upon the 
volume. Its sale was interdicted, and six of the ix>em8 were 
suppressed. They luive been restored by recent editors, and, if 
new, would probably toHlay excite no great scandal in France. 
But that is partly due to Lcs FU urs du Mai. As a whole, the 
book justifies its title because it is a tribute to the Goddess Ennui, 
and to thoso passiims and vices whereby one escaiTcs ennui. 

The story of Baudelaire's last ten years, as we may trace it 
in Crepet’s collection of bis letters, is one of mingled literary 
achievement and struggle with cfrcumstance. He wrote the 
fascinating Pocmc^s en Prose, more |>ersonal if less brilliant than 
the models set for him by the creator of the genre, Aloysius Ber¬ 
trand; he flnisTied his translation of Poe, pieced out a versron of 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater with a confession of his own in regard 
to hasheesh ; he wrote various {K>t-l>oilers, mainly bits of literary 
criticism; but a talent so deliberate in method, spending a week 
to find a wwd, a month a phrase, could kx)k for no remuneration 
proportionate to th<f lime his jxjlished pages required. Baudelam 
found himt 5 <df. at the iH^ginning of middle age, burdened with 
debt and w'itliout definife hope for the future. Now, too, bis 
nerves, racked by narcotic excesses and exa.?per»ted by infro- 
spectioo, broke down: so, partly in hof>e of renewing health and 
fortune, partly to escape his creditors until he could find where¬ 
with to pay them, he left Paris, and joined his publisher and 
friend Pouiet-Malassis, wlio had moved to Brussels some time 
before. 

Misfortune followed him, as always. His book on Belgium and 
its art had to be abandoned from utter lack of money; his 
health, still further tried by the humours of exile, was broken by 
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a poverty which now deprived him even of necdUsary medicine. 
Finally the destiny he had long defied overtook him: he fell 
stricken with paralysis on the steps of .one of the old cathedrals 
which he loved to study. Carried helpless to the hotel, he was 
thence taken back to Paris, unable to express himself by word 
or pen. Fpr eighteen months he lingered on in a sanatorium, 
tenderly cared for by his mother and his friends, and died in the 
arms of the mother whom alone he really loved. 

r 

II. 

The puzzle of Baudelaire’s personality hinges on the question 
of his sincerity. Was it a degraded Byroriic or Mephistophelean 
pose which inspired his love of displeasiilg, his pursuit of per¬ 
versity? When he horrified the cafe by his calm pretence of 
having eaten human flesh, when he took a dog’s decaying carcase 
as a poetic symbol of earthly love, was it not through pure love 
of mystification? Certainly his l/gende and his best-known poems 
make him seem the Ajax of Bomantic charlatans, a poseur unique 
and unparalleled. 

This apparent uniqueness is not borne out by literary history. 
Virtually every phase of .Baudelaire’s aesthetic perversity was 
expressed long before him : the cult of things horrible and 
grotesque by Victor Hugo, the corpse and the Conqueror Worm 
by the poet Gautier, morbid self-analysis (la conscience dans le 
Mai) by Sainte-Beuve in his verses, and especially in his novel 
Volupte, celebrated by Baudelaire in an early poem. Most of the 
Bomanticists delighted in sliocking tlie bourgeois ; artd the devil 
had been a familiar figure in French literature not merely since 
the translations of Faust, but since Lewis’s novel The Monk, 
read by Baudelaire in his boyhood. Balzac’s Elixir de longue Vie, 
M4rime6’6 Mateo Falcone and La Guzla, Lord Ruthwen, the 
vampire story attributed to Nodier, Janin’s L*Ave niort et la 
Femme guillotince, illustrate that phase of Bomaiiticism called 
the 6cole f^roce, which led to the horrors of the monstrous news¬ 
paper serials of the ’forties. All but forgotten to-day, such books 
made the environment of Baudelaire's yoiith, and in default of 
his own personal testimony we have the Juvenilia of Flaubert, 
bom, too, in 1821, whose lurid schoolboy compositions, including 
a R6ve d'Enfer, give ample proof of the Satanism, love of the 
macabre, Byronic egoism and mania for sho<jking which nbarac- 
terised the minor literature of the age. Comically truculent, yet 
intensely serious, they read to-day like a f)arody of Bomantic 
extravagance. But they prove a milieu, a literary background. 
Those who came a decade too late, who reached adolescence after 
the bursting of the Bomantic wave, were doomed to pass ttoir 
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most iotlpressibnable years amid the dibris and scum of its ^ 
subsidence. 

Among the horrors of this biis^ronuintistne Charles Baudelaire 
drifted perforce with young JFlaubert. But the fiery ^^ustave 
rejected the poison in his twenties, for his was a sanguine tem¬ 
perament and a nature inherently virile and strong-willed. Bau¬ 
delaire absorbed the draught even to the dregs. A worshipper of 
will, yet weak in^this essential, except when stimulated by 
opposition or imagination, Baudelaire was soon further debilitated 
by narcotics; and,•unlike Flaubert, he had the bilio-nervous tem¬ 
perament which does not easily rebound. “An infiuence ^will 
endure,” he says in his diary, so full of unachieved, resolutions, 

“in all the generation which was subjected to it in youth.” In 
point of fact, he' was not merely nervous, but congenitally 
neurasthenic. In L'Art Romantique (p. 173) he speaks of his first 
boyish impression of Gautier’s style : “Tadmiration engendrait en 
inoi une sorte de convulsion nerveuse ” In his diary, too, he 
refers to his hysteria—won hyst6ries.ud, after all, it matters 
not w’hetlier this was congenital or developed by his excesses, 
since these began long before his book was published, at the age 
of thirty-six. 

On the other hand, he was true to his type. Abnormal, he 
cannot be denied a sort of temperamental sincerity. Sick and 
overstrung, he found existence, from the death of his father to 
the time when the sea voyage ended his misunderstandings at 
home and in school, a series of shocks and repressions, moral 
catastrophes*which, in a nature not strong enough to react 
healthily, left a morbid desire to shock in its turn. Taine. ex¬ 
plains Mt^riniee’s impassibility as the result of an early repression. 
Have we not here an explanation of the cold dandyism of 
Baudelaire’s attitude, of the Satanic i>aradox which served both 
authors, at times, as a mask against the Philistine? Weak and 
overwrought nerves may find a fascination in shm-king, as we 
.see in Poe’s Imp of the Perverse, Baudelaire’s analogous prose- 
poem, Le Mauvais Vitrier, shows plainly enough that his trucu¬ 
lence and brutality are not merely a i)aroxysm of revolt against 
Grundyism, but the index of a pathological state, predicable in 
similar almotmal types, and persisted in from sheer idespair of 
his chances of attaining Parnassus by the usual imths. The hero 
of La Fanfarlo, undeniably painted from Baudelaire’s mirror, 
makes such a confession (G^tuvres, IV., pp. 397-8), 

But^if abnoihmal, why should merit notice, say the academics. 
Why study Poe, or Hoffmann, or Musset, or De Quincey? Lcs 
Fleurs du Mai furnish the answer, although not in the poems 
commonly qnoted—the flowers which in all the bouquet glow 

yoh. cx. N.3. ® 
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with the most sacgumary and factitious reds. To see ^clearly it 
were better to approach the man from the side of his prose* Nor 
will this be unprofiitable, since few of Baudelaire’s contemporaries 
have left more suggestive pages qp the artists, sculptors and poets 
of the mid-nineteenth century, "It was from L*Art Roniantique 
that Wild<^ borrowed the epigram ; “In Bakac even the scullions 
have genius.*’ It was Baudelaire who remarked that the Eealists 
“mistake the dictionary of Art for Art itself.” As Henry James 
said of his poems : “His epithets seem to have come out of old 
cupboards; they have a kind of magical musti,nes8.” He speaks 
of the “cold astringent funereal talent of Hogarth,” remarks the 
colour-note in Daumier’s lithographs, observes the self-conscious 
pedantic quality of Millet's “disinherits peasants,” defines the 
“fatiguing brilliance ” of Rousseau’s landscapes, the lack of vigour 
in Corot, otherwise very highly praised. With Gautier he is a 
pioneer of moilern art-criticism, and the father of the impres- 
sioni.stic writing supjiosedly invented by the Goncourt brothers. 
Like them, he is primarily nervous, a somtif; hence his insist¬ 
ence, with Poe, on wonder or astonishment as a necessary element 
of beauty; and hence, too, his love of the modern, wherein for 
him that element of novelty is best found. For Baudelaire 
Romanticisni is the most recent expres.sion of beauty, and in his 
verse he will try to find it even in tliat ugliness of which the 
Realists merely made bald copies. 

As an art-critic Baudelaire’s abnormality is only seen in his 
hyper-sensitivity, only betrayed by the evocative force of his 
epithets, the nervous fidelity with which he tranrlates the im¬ 
pression. He translate.^ it tlirough the power of analysis applied 
to sensation, rising from the feeling to the idea. This is also 
characteristic of his yx>eni.s, but the art-criticism should be read 
by those who accuse him of lack of intellect. He prides himself 
on this power of analysi.s and expression : his inability to define 
the sensation of Wagner’s music “fills him with rage, curiosity 
and delight.** He knows, moreover, that no mere sense impres¬ 
sion can ever give, or‘sthctically, the effec.t of a sensation sublimated 
l)y thought to an impression of a .spiritual order (Art Rom., p, 31‘Jh 
is an idealist, although often a pt^nerted one. 

There is little that is really eccentric in his critical ideas, 
which seem for the most part analogous to Poe*8. With Poe he 
champions the theory of Art for Art’s sake, declaring that “no 
work which brings together all the conditions of the beautiful 
can be a fK^rnicious work of art.” He abominates Healism, yet 
reserves for the artist the privilege of extracting beauty from 
ugliness by his special vision and imagination. This vision is 
the dower of genius, which is “childhood recoverable at will.’* 
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Therefoze no dry copy of Nature can be artistic, lacking as it will 
be in the imagination which alone gives an evocation of the thing 
seen : “ Memory is the great criterium ; art is a mnemotechny of 
the beautiful ” (OuriosMs estMUqucs^ p. 138). Yet the result must 
have force, the force one feels iii Eugene Sue’s horrihe Novels—: 
though not of the same sort. A true Bomanticist, ^e confesses 
his penchant for the gigantic and the exaggerated; moderation, 
to him, is never the sign of a vigorous artistic nature. So he 
admires the music of Wagner, and defends it at a time when its 
novelty ^ill provokes hisses in Paris concerts. He loves decora¬ 
tive art, the arabesque in ornament and the rococo in architecture 
—all typically Romantic preferences; lie worships Delacroix,*and 
is at great pains to explSin the new Romantic method*of drawing, 
in which masses of colour take the place of the hard dry outline 
of David and Ingres. Later, in the midst of a generation of 
realists, he has the courage to declare : “ Pas de grande peinture 
sans de grandes j)ensees.” In fine, he is a Romanticist who 
insists upon clinging to the flag, hostile to the age of science 
wherein he finds himself, hating the materialistic spirit which, to 
him, presages the approaching end of,all things, and finding in 
an unhym[>.athetic age and a life of rebuffs only reasons to con¬ 
firm him in the Catholicism 4^ his childhood, or rather in a 
Manichsean mysticism which assigns to the devil his part in 
creating the evils of modern civilisation. Rebellious and defiant, 
he is the first of that line of neo-mystics which leads through 
Barbey d*Aur<!»villY and Villiers de I’lele Adam to J. K. Huysmans 
and Paul V^laine. 


III. 

It is this Catholic conception of the world as evil, plus the 
ultra-romantic notion that his own time is decadent, which 
explains Baudelaire as a poet. From Petronius and Apuleius, 
preferred by him to the authors of the Golden Age, he therefore 
takes his cue, in order to write the poetic testament Qf a civilisa¬ 
tion which he sees rushing like Gadarene swine to an appointed 
doom. Poetic fiction if you will, the idea underlies the plan of 
Les Fleurs du Mai, which is a diabolistic Pilgrim’s Progijpss 
through the Garden of Sin, the so-called pleasured of this corrupted 
world. The dedication of the hook strikes the keynote in a poem 
undoubtedly inspired by his youthful exf)erienc^* It presents the 
sufferings of the jx>et—the sole idealist left—misunderstood and 
despised from'childhood^by a materialism which extends even to 
his mother. Like Alfred de Vigny in his Motsc, Baudelaire ex¬ 
presses the isolation of genius; but, like Gautier, he finds consola¬ 
tion in the attitude of a spectator. He, too, is one for whom the 

s 2 
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; yiSible world existo—exiridied f<F him musio and odpor—and 
with it the aupra-aensual world of dreama* Typical of his 
humour, of the fever-hts of attraotion and repulsion he felt toward 
reality, is the descriptioh recorded by Asselineau of one of Bau- 
delaire'iB early studios. Over the lower part of his window the 
poet had ^drawn a heavy^ curtain, but in that window, which 
framed only the sky with its drifting clouds, he had placed a 
vivarium hlled with curious reptiles. That anecdote symbolises 
Baudelaire : dehumanised idealism and a iSsscination with the 
grotesque and horrible, love of inhnito spaces (^he sky is the most 
frequent image in his verse), and a morbid curiosity which oon- 
stahtly craves its stimulant. 

Insatiably curious, Baudelaire reveals-^throughout the volume 
his sensitivity to the plastic arts. His training as critic has 
wonderfully sharpened his eye and his power of notation. The 
impressions gained in the Louvre and the Salons are translated 
in Les Phares, marvellous syntheses of the sensations he felt 
before the great masters of the brush, and which, as Bruneti^re 
has shown, need only the suppression of the names to become 
bits of pure Symbolism. Life, too, he treats as art, as a painter 
might. He fashions his poems like statuettes of bronze or stone; 
and his ideal of perfection is^he sculptor’s, as is seen in the 
sonnet to Beauty :— 

“ Je suis belle, 6 iiu)rteli>, counme im reve piorre, 

£t mon sein ob chaeun s'ost xneurtri tour & tour, 

£st fait pour ixispirer au poete un amour 
£temel ei muot aiuai quo la matitTo. ^ 

Je trone dans I'azur comiue un sphinx iucompris; 

J'uZiis un coeur de neigc a la blaDoIteiir des cygncs; 

Je hais le mouvemcnt qui depleco lea Uguea, 

Et jamais jo no pleure et jamais jo ue rts." 


This makes him, after Gautier, the earliest of the Parnassiaa 
poets, since his work dates in part from the 'forties. Like the 
masters of that school, he lacks sentiment, or rather his feeling 
takes the form of concrete imagery ; has he not confessed in UArt 
Ro/nantique (p. 38S) that the songs of Madame Desbordes-Valmore 
translate themselves for him into the vision of a romantic English 
garden, an eighteenth-century garden, luxuriarit and melancholy, 
whose tired blossoms only revive under the spectator’s involuntary 
outburst of tears ? 

In fact, le sentiment is, in his eyes, “that j)ofrer to express 
the delicacy of tender and melancholy mioods which be finds in 
Gautier’s verse. Certainly no one could deny this power to 
Baudelaire also. Consider this sonnet, Par/tim Ezotique :— 
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'* Quand, lea deux j&isai feraa^,' %d un aoir diaiud d'initoiime, 

Jo respire I’odeur de ton lieiu obaletireux, 

Je vois ae d^rouler dee rivages heureux 
Qu’dblouisseiit lea feux d’un soleil monotone : 

Une lie paresseuse ob la nature donne 9 

Dos arbres singuliers et des fruits savoureux; 

Des bommes dont le corps eat mince ct vigoureux, « 

Et des femmes dont Toeil par sa franchise Atopne. 

Quidd par tin odeiir vers de charmants elimats, 

Je vois un port rempli de voiles et de m&ts 
•Encor toulP fatiguds par la vague marine, 

Penilant que le parfum des verts tamariniers, • 

Qui circule dan 8 #*a!r et m*endQ la narine, * 

60 mdle dans mon dmc au chant des xnariniers.** 

One must go to Verlaine to match the charm of poems like Le 
Jet d*eau or Harmonic du Soir ; Ciel hrouille and Chatlb d'automne 
are nnmatchable except by stronger distillations of Baudelaire's 
ennui. Take the much-quoted Vie antMeurc, or, better;— 

•• Hxcueiuamrnt. 

" Sois sage, 6 ma Douleur, ct tiens-toi plus tranquille. 

Tu rdclamais lo Soir: il descend; le voiei: 

T’no atmosphere obscure envelopp© la ville. 

Aux uns portant la paix, aux autres le soucl. 

rpTidant que des mortels la multitude vile, 

Sous le fouet du Plaisir, co bourreau sans merci, 

V# e»i<'illir des remolds dans la fdte servile, 

Ma Pr ulour, donne-mni la main; viens par iei 

• 

Lr>in dVux. Vois se pencher les ddfuntes Anndes, 

Sur les balcons du ciel, en robes suranndes; 

Srirgir du fond des oaux le Regret Souriant; 

l.e Soleil morilwnd sVndormir sous une arcbe, 

F-t . "omme un long lincpul trainant h rOriont, 

Rntends, ma rbdre, entends la douce nuit qui marobe.** 

It is for such impressions that Baudelaire is ^ead. He is the 
first of French poets to breathe into his verse-respite its sculp- 
tural form—the vague yet magical atmosphere we find in the 
English Bomantudsts. No other book of French verse contains' 
such a range of cwrstallised sensations* Les Fleurs du Mdl is a 
breviary of moods, unfortunately too often gloqmy or fiiuister or 
tragic, but always perfectly evoked, and set in lines that gleam 
like bronze and ring like trumpets—clarion lines in whicB he 
rivals his master, Alfred de Vigny. Apparently objective, bis 
poems are written in the life-blood of that heart which he declares 
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himself doomed by fate to devour. He may sing with imaglna- 
' tive sympathy and a power like Hugo’s the sorrows of Les petites 
Vmlles, or celebrate the mystery and squalor of Pari&j or the 
charms of wine and the horrors of debauch; despite the ixnx>er- 
sonality. one always feels the personal experience : the cry of 
anguished nerves is unmistakable. He sings of sensual love in 
all its phases, painting in sombre processional the types of women 
who have attracWd him, from the too exotic Jeanne Duval to the 
spiritual Madame Sabatier, in whom for a niamen't he realised a 
higher passion, seen in the verses beginnings “Que diras-tu ce 
soir, panvre ame solitaire?” Some of these lyrics and portraits 
in wrse axe exquisite Hymne, he Flambeau rPbavf, A nrte 
Mendiante lousse, he beau Navire) ; otlutts are less quotable, for, 
like the hero of Sainte-Beuve’s novel which so influenced him, 
this poet of introspection finds in sense an escape from the tor¬ 
tures of analysis and the travail of composition. Baudelaire, 
moreover, considers life as the double service of art and love 
(he Banqon), and woman, in whom his sensual egotism sees 
nothing but a Delilah, becomes in turn his goddess and his evil 
genius, or, perversely, goddess and demon at the same time :— 


“ Jo t’twloro ^ lYsrnl tlo la voiUo nrirtiirnc, 

O Tftse de triptosqn, A grand p tncitnmp. 

Et fftirnp d’antant pluR, bdlp. quo tu rne ftiis. 

Kt qtie tu mi* ]iarai<;, omomont do mos nuits, 

Pli3« ironiquomont accumulcr los 

Qui P«^paront mes^ bras des blouos.** 

d 

Jjove of antithesis, romantic antinomianism, ideaiity and per¬ 
versity—the double character of the hook, which claims for poetry 
a whole side of human nature until then deemed beneath tlie 
artist’s notice, is well enough indicated hy the sub-title chosen 
for nearly two-thirds of the volume, Spleen et IdM. Then come 
forty pages of Tableaux parisienjn and five poems on he Vin ; 
Fleurs flu Mnl with its twelve Trestoring the three sup]>ressed\ 
R^^volte with three, and Mart with six, finish the hook. It 
a logical progression to a logical climax : art, pleasure and vice 
are all invoked by this restless spirit in his vain effort to banish 
the ebimnera Ennui. There is hut one poem which describes 
directly his experience with drugs, hut no render of Les Paradis 
Artificiels can fail to see hpw the dreams of lim hnshef*sh heaven 
gave their feverish lustre to his verse. 

Although he sjia’R that ha.sheesh only liberates in visions the 
subconscious side of one’s own nature, giving to all external 
impressions a magic intensity of interest, the rhapsody engen¬ 
dered suggf Fta images which are evidently remembered after¬ 
ward. Significantly, in assuming a type of subject in order to 
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^depict the effects, he paiats an idmlised p<ira«it <rf himsett^^ 
temperament partly nervous, partly bilious, cultifated m 
tually, tender-hearted, a sinner quick to remorse or regret, a lover 
of metaphysics and of that ideal of virtue of which his childhood 
ha^ received the stamp, a man of very delicate senses.” In the 
reviles induced he remarks especially the splendour added to 
colours and forms, the immense sharpening of all«the senses. 
He tells of the confusion of sense-impressions, wherein sounds 
become colours, jjdours music, poetised by Baudelaire as 
follows :— 

" O m^tamorpliose mystique 
Dc tous mes Sens fondus en uni ^ 

Son j^leino feit la miisique 
Comme sa voix fait le parfiim! 

He notes the hallucination of vision which changes objects into 
syK^aking symbols, and one sees the **corres|X)ndances” of all 
things in allegories easy to read, used later in his famous 
sonnet:— 


ConnEsroNDANCES. 

“ Lft Nature eat iin temple oii de vivants piliers 
Lniasent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 

I/liommc y passe ii travcrs des for^ts do sjmboles 
Qui robsorvent avoc des rograrcls familiers. 

Conimo de longs i^chos qui do loin so confondent, 

Duns lines Wnrfi)rGiiso et profondo unitd, 

Vasto commo la nuit et ooimne la clart<i, 

T4O8 parfiirns, les couleurs ct les sons so n-i^pondont.” 

He remarks the power of creating his visions :— 

* * 

Mnis Ics t<in^bros sent olles-mf*moa dos toilos 
Oil vivont, jaillissnnt do mon oil par milliors, 

Dos otres disparus aux regards familiers.*’ 

The seer even becomes the object of his ecstatic gaze :— 

** Jo siiis la plaio et lo couteau! 

Jo finis le soiifflot el la joiio, 

Jo siiis leg membres et la roue ' 

Et la victime et le bourreou! 

Visions of limpid waters, of mirrors, of playing fountains and tlie 
moveless blue mimensity of the sen (liow many poems use these 
images!) furnishP pretexts for the adept's reveries; one feels in- 
capjihle of all action (La clockc fcicc), yet filled with will-power; 
time and space grow into monstrous hallucinations (Le Vin de9 
Amants, et pa^mn), infinity and eternity are all about one (these 
figures pecur constantly in the poems). When memories act as 
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siimxili, remorse itsw may beobme a cause of serf-glorification* 
. an4 pleasure, for the unifying' spell of the drug demands that this 
contradiction be blotted out by casuistry ; he sees himself changed 
into the most virtuous of men, become the centre of a universe 
created solely for his enjoyment, and, finally, its deity. Wj^t a 
parable'^of Bomantic egoism! For a parallel to this last jgh^^ 
compare th^ ending of L*Irr^midiahle ^:— 


** Soulagement et gloire uniquen, 
—La consoienoe dans le Mai I 


And, as we find traces of his purchased dreams in the.feverish 
realism of the poems, so, too, may be discovered there the reflec¬ 
tion •of his relapse into waking life, so violent that the nature 
he hates seefiis more hatefully ugly than'ever; in R^ve parisien 
he describes the moment when his dreams fall to ashes, and his 
soul awakes to cold disgust and remorse. 

In narcotics, in love, in art itself, Baudelaire seeks only a 
moment of forgetfulness. “One must ever be drunken,*’ he ssn^s 
in a pro8e-i>oem, “lest you should be the martyred slaves of Time, 
be ceaselessly drunken I With wine, poetry, or virtue, as you 
will.** But it is regrettable that this Bomanticisi did not find 
virtue sufficiently rare to be exploited, save in the life-long devo¬ 
tion to his moifclier seen in the affectionate letters lately given 
to the public. For wine and poetry, even reinforced by dmgs. 
afford him no escape. As a neurasthenic, too, he pays a double 
price : nerves unequal to normal living are only exasperated by a 
sensuality which {ails to appease passion. His turning from 
debauch to religion after using conscience to season debauch, the 
moments of spirituality or mysticism in which the sinner would 
purge his soul follow naturally in this complex artificial per¬ 
sonality, this wastrel of the spirit, intent, as Wilde phrases it. 
on curing the soul by the senses, and the senses by the soul. The 
morality of the theory is beneath comment, but thP'poetie results 
were original and pungent enough to attract a host of readers, 
and hold them, as the poet aimed to, by a spefl no less than that 
of Engine Sue. What Poe did for the short story, Baudelaire 
did for poetry. 

Ennui and horror, vain aspiration and remorse or revolt—^these 
were, sixty-five years ago, emotions as yet unsung. Chanted in 
rhythms one cannot forget, cunningly woven into a terrific 
symphony, they offered a music by which the generation of 1870, 
in France, might lull its btinSiliation and despair. The influence 
of this book, so morbid yet so real—the sorcery exerted by the 
intense, sphinx-like personality of its author—was therefore 
destined to endure among those born in that decade of •blight. 
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It eontmued to tho begimumg of the present century in Ver¬ 
laine and his followerBr—the Decadent school, which was one of 
the intellectual reactions of France’s defeat, and which Baudelaire 
served as master. For a generation and more the young found 
ani^luctable fascination in these haunting verses, in which a 
poet's curiosity beats unavailing wings against the barriers of 
life, only to cry at the eiifl:— • ^ 

O Mort.^ieux capitaine, il eat temps! levons I'ancrel 
Ce pays nous ennuie, 6 Mortl Appareillons! 

Si le c^l et la mer sont noirs cx>mind de I'encre, 

Nob cceurs que tu oozmais sont remplis de rayons! 

• 

Ver$c-nouB poison pour qu'il nous rdconfortel 
Nous voulons, tent ce feu nous brule le cerveau, 

Plonger au fond du gouffre, Knfer ou Ciel, qu’importe? 

An fond de I’lnconnu pour irouver du nouveau! ” 

IV. 

The example of Eve in the Garden is too often forgotten by 
those who see in curiosity only the seed of progress. In curiosity 
the Eomanticists did find the secret of a new beauty; but the 
original curse still lay upon these descendants of Eve : when 
Hugo and Gautier pushed the grotesque and the fiorrible to their 
limits, w’lien Baudelaire, after Chateaubriand and Sainte-Beuve, 
turned the edge of his scalpel against his overstning sensibility, 
he only paid for the excesses of two •generations of lyrical egoism. 
To reduce 4fe to art, and art to a matter of sensations and moods, 
is to condemn oneself for ever to tho tyranny of sense and feeling 
—a fatality for one less vigorous than Gautier. ImprisoiGflfed in 
self and chaine^;^ there by his own weakness, Baudelaire early 
acquired a conception of art and life which never gave his intel¬ 
lect the chuT)^ to win detachment and escape into objective 
activity as did the phlegmatic Th^ophile. Baudelaire’s very 
thought takes its cdloiir from his moods : he is so lacking in con¬ 
victions and in oharaeter that he can “conceive how one may 
desert a caqse in order to test the joys of fighting on the other 
side.” A creature of moods, uncontrolled by an ethical or ipr- 
tellectual norm, he made shipwreck in restricting life and art to 
nerves all too finite in resource. The curious thing is that he 
foresaw the doom of sterility which was to fall Ttpon him, making 
his premonition the subject of UEnncmi, juiblished in 1866 :— 

" Mii jeiin<>BBe qu*uti t^ntSbrcux orag©^ 

Travers^ (jk H Ik par do hrillante soloils; 

Le tonnerre et la pluie ont fait un tel ravage, 

Qu’il rcsie en men jardin bios peu de trulte vennalli* 

VOL. CX. N.S. 8* 
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VoilA que j’ai iouch4 h Tautomne des id^es, 

Et qu'ii laut employer la pelle et los ratcaux 
Pour rassembler A neuf les terres inond<SeB, 

OA I'eau creuse des trous grauds comme des tombeaux. 

^ Et qui ^ait si les fleurs nouvelles que je reve 
Trouyeront dans ce sol lav6 comme une grfeve 
Le^ mystiqye aJiment qui ferait l^r vigueur? 

-O douleur! 6 douleur! Le Temps iiiangc la vie, 

Et I'obscur Euuemi qui nous rouge le cceiNr 
X)u sang que nous perdons crolt et se fortiiio I ” 

This certainly seems sincere. But we may leave aside all the 
poems of the first edition as possibly influenced here and there 
by Gautier or by desiie to iK)se, and fii|.l in those added later 
proof that the poet’s imitation or pose had become reality. What¬ 
ever be said of the original Fleurs du Mai, here the note of 
sincerity is unmistakable, even without the confirmation of the 
diary. By 1859 he confesses that “le Printemps adorable a perdu 
son o<ieur,” in the sigiificant lyric, Le Gout du Ncaut ; his nerve^s 
have lost their freshness of response ; now he must have stronger 
stimuli; and within the year the horrible Daiisc Macabre is 
follow'ed by Le Squelette labourcur, throbbing with an intensity 
of morbid realism which grazes the insane. “Les charrues de 
rhorreur n’enivrent que les forts,” he cries in the former, but 
this is the casuistry of the drug-adept. By 1862 the sun of 
romance has set for him, as for the literary school he admires 
(Le Couchcr du Soldi liomaniiquc) :— 

“ Mais jc poursuis en vain Ic Die\i qui bc retire; 

, L‘irresistible Nuit son finpire, 

Noire, bumide, funestc, et pleine de frissons. 

Une odeur de tombeau dans les tenebres nage^ 

Et mon pied peureux froisso, an bord du mar^enge, 

Des crapauds impr<5vus et de froidii limat;«>n.>.” 

^'rom 1862 also dates Le Gouffre, confirmed by his diary ; — 

3‘ai peut du eommeil comme on a peur d’un grand trou. . . . 
lit mon esprit, toujours de vertigo luint6, 

3 Blouse du nAant rinsensibilit^.” 

At the same time he writes in his journal, Mon c(EUr mis d nu : 
“I have cultivated my hysteria with joy and terror. Now, I 
always have vertigo, and to-day, January 23rd, 1862, I felt a 
strange warning, 1 felt pass over me a gust from the wing of 
imbecility. ” 

Les Fleurs du Mai contain their own antidote. But these 
private notebooks of the poet enforce the lesson. The final pages 
contain little else than his pangs of conscience, his resolutions 
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to work, the self-reproaches of a genius and a character paralysed 
by the clutches of his chimaera. “To set oneself immediately to 
writing/’ he says; “I reason too much. Immediate work, even 
poor, is worth more than dreams.” The religious note is fre¬ 
quent: “My humiliations have been mercies of God. ^Is my 
egotistical phase at an end ? ” He even puta, down^his prayers, 
for “he who prays is like a captain who posts his sentinels. He 
can sleep.” 

Not intended fS the public, as evidenced by their inchoate 
form and their extremely personal revelations, the diaries show 
the bitter fruit of his experience with a sincerity which supports 
the testimony of the ^ems. No one can envy Baudelaird the 
“irresistible disgust,” ^crown of his long pilgrimage down the 
spiral of vice, to the Inferno which, a new Dante of the Perverse, 
he discovered in the abysses of his own heart. Contemplating 
his tomb in Paris, where, carved in stone, he lies beneath the 
sinister brooding gaze of a marble demon, one cannot think with¬ 
out a shudder of his long agony, of the hospital bed on which for 
nearly two years he dumbly awaited death, a spirit chained to a 
living corpse, a larva longing for the timeless world of shades. 

Lewis Piaget Shanks. 

(1) Mmlrignl trisU. 
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THE ANATOLIAN WAE. 


In the course of several articles published in this Bbyiew since 
February, 1920,^ I have endeavoured to examine various aspects 
of the Eastern question, and in particular discuss some of the 
complications which were and are bound uf^^with the re-estab- 
lishment of peace in the districts which used to form part of 
Turkey. Singe the appearance of those artictes the attitude of 
the Great Powers towards the Treaty of Sevres, the renewed 
fighting between Turkey and Greece, and the position existing 
in Anatolia have cbango<i the general situation in such a way 
as to require further discussion—discussion in the course of which 
I shall endeavour not only to review some of the events which 
have already taken place, but also a few of the possibilities of 
the future. 

Although it proved abortive so far as securing peace be con¬ 
cerned, the London Conference, held in February and March, 
and therefore after my last article on this Bul)ject had gone to 
press, was most important bexjause of its attitude towards, and 
bearing upon, the Nationalist movement, and because it brought 
out the directions in which the Supreme Council was then pre¬ 
pared to modify the Treaty of Sevres. So far as the first of 
these questions be concerped, although the Government of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha was never officially recognised, the policy 
of the London Conference clearly proveti that it took’into account 
the ^existence of Angora. Thus, whereas objection was at first 
made to the presence of an inde]:)endent deputation from Asia 
Minor, and whereas throughout the meetings the Constantinople 
and the^'Angora representatives were received nominally as a 
single party, it soon became well known to all concerned that 
the Nationalists, led by Bekir Sami Bey, entirely dominated, so 
far as the Turks were concerned, and that the proposals made 
and the answers given were addressed to, and drawn up by, 
them and not their fellow^-countrymen from Constantinople, 

With regard to the proposals made fox the modification of the 
Treaty of Sfevres, the first suggestion of the Supreme Council 
was communicated to the Turks and Greeks on February 24th.- 
Briefly speaking, it took the form of a question as to whether 
those parties would be willing to agree to a decision of the Powers 

(1) “Tho Turkish Tangle,” February, 1920; ”Tho Turkish Treaty,” April 
1990; *‘The Turkish Treaty,” July, 1920; ** Constantinople after the War,* 
March, 1921. 

(2) For the text 8<>e The Timet, February 2Bth, 1921. 
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to BA a resuli of. an inquiry made by itti International 
Commission into the nature and oompositicBi of the populations 
of Thrace and Sinyrna, and whether, if so, they would be ready 
loyally to accept the remaining clauses of the Treaty. Suqh a 
suggestion left a good deal to be desired in that it seemsi^difficuit 
to see how a Commission could have secured better statistice as 
to the nature of the populations than those which tSlready exist, 
unless indeed the areas in question were to have been occupied 
by Allied troops slid sufficient time allowed for the repatriation 
of the numberlesg inhabitants who have been driven out of their 
homes during recent years. On the other hand, whatever might 
have been the difficulties which would have beset a Commission, 
its further investigative upon the ground and its Yeport would 
have formed the occasion, if not the actual reason, for the 
settlement of a question which seems almost insoluble. The 
proposal, however, came to nothing, for whilst Bekir Sami Bey, 
who voiced the interests of Turkey as a whole, agreed to the 
suggested inquiry and announced that “the Grand National 
Assembly,” was ready, under certain conditions, to accept the 
other provisions of the Treaty, the Greeks, after the matter had 
been nlaced before the Hellenic Chamber, declared categorically 
that they were unable to consent to such a solution. 

At the time of the delivery of the above-mentioned replies, 
early in March, the Turks seemed to have scored a diplomatic 
point, for, although they made a reservation to the effect that 
the other clauses of the Treaty “rnust be adapted to conditions 
indispensaHe to the existence of a free and inde 7 >endent Turkey,” 
they cnme nearer to an acceptance of the Allied terms thjyi did 
the Greeks. Nevertheless, especially as the Hellenic repre¬ 
sentatives declared themselves ready to transmit “any equitable 
propoFsals” to Athens, it was not unnatural that the Conference 
decided to make a further attempt to secure peace upon another 
basis, for such a reservation as that given above undoubtedly 
indicated a Turkish intention to procrastinate. On March 12th, 
therefore, a new plan* was presented to the Turks and to the 
Greeks. This plan seems to have been framed in an entirely 
different atmosphere from that drawn up a fortnight earlier, for, 
in place of confining the suggested modifications in the Treaty 
practically to the territorial clauses affecting Thrace and Smyrna, 
it included proposals quite as important to the Great Powers 
as to Greece, Thus, ignoring the provisions suggested as to 
Armenia and Kurdistan, which are not relevant here, and to 
mention only one or two of the new conditions, the size of the 
demilitarised zone bordering upon the Straits was to be cion- 


(1) For the full text see The Titne$, March lAth, 1921. 
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siderably decreased and the Chairniansbip^cjl the Straits Com- 
mission was to be conceded to Turkey, siibetantial financial 
concessions were to be made to that countiy, and an increase in 
her inihtary forces was to be conceded. From the terTitorial%nd 
political^ standpoints, very far-reaching advantages w^ere to be 
secured by Turkey at Smyrna. 

My readerlB may perhaps be aware that I always was, and still 
am, opposed to the Treaty of Sevres, and this becfiuse I think 
that its terms are unjust and ill-advised. Thit said, however, ’t 
must be markedly apparent to anybody who jias followed the 
recent development of events in the Near East that the far- 
reaching revision or redrafting of such a document by the Powers 
was, or would be, almost as difficult arlT. unreasonable as its 
original production. This is the case since, once the Greeks had 
been permitted to land in Asia Minor and still more to make 
heavy sacrifices for the pacification or the conquest of large 
parts of that country, it is only human, even if it be not wise, 
that they should resent the suggestions of, and refuse willingly 
to make, teiritorial concessions in an area w^hich they have been 
led to hope would be theirs. Consequently, even if the Allied 
programme of March 12th left Eastern Thrace in the liands of 
Greece and therefore failed to gratify the Nationalists in this 
important direction, all true friends of Turkey must deplore the 
fact that she failed to seize the opportunity, which is very un¬ 
likely to recur, immediately to accept proposals whi('h went a 
long way towards the satisfaction of Turkish amottr propre and 
which did a goo<l deal to modify the arrangement made for the 
allocation of Smyrna in the Treaty. Whilst, therefore, .so far 
as I rfm aware, both the Turkish and the Greek Delegations left 
Ijondon wdttioiit giving any formal nnswer.s to the second pro¬ 
posal of the Supreme Council, and on a sort of understanding 
that these answers would be delivered in a month, the Turks, 
by entering an immediate protest, certainly alienated some of 
the sympathy created and augmented by the moderation of their 
earlier conduct at the Conference. On the otlier hand, the 
Greeks, whose prestige had distinctly fallen in the course of the 
initial stages of the negotiations, and as a result of their failure 
to accept an international inquiry, scored a distinct point, for, 
in spite of the weighty disappointment which it entailed, there 
is good rea.son to suppose that they would finally have accepted 
the compromise in question. 

During the interval which has intervened between the ter¬ 
mination of tlie Conference and the present day it is exceedingly 
difficult to define exactly what has happened or to allocAio blame 
for those hap|>f nirigs. The Turkish |x>int of view, which 



apfvearB to be tecHnicafly oorredt, is that when the Allied terms were 
still under consideration and within the available period for such 
consideration, Hie Greeks mobilised and subsequently attacked. 
Th# Greeks on their side argue, and this with a great deal of 
practical legitimacy, that the Nationalists were detenmined to 
refuse the suggested compromise, or at least to prevaricate upon 
the subject, and that therefore they could not afford to wait 
and to allow their enemies to effect a concentration in Weston 
Asia Minor—a coAentration which would have been particularly 
dangerous, considering that the conclusion of the Franoo-Turkish 
agreement of March 11th was obviously destined to liberate a 
considerable Ottoman force from the Cilician front. From the 
wider international standpoint, it is suggested that,*whilst Great 
Britain has known of, and encouraged, the Greek advance, Franc^e 
and Italy have supported Turkey in her attitude of persistence. 
However this may be, and whoever may be responsible, the fact 
remains that on March 2?lrd, and therefore within eleven days 
of the submission of the final terms by the London Conference, 
the Greeks inaugurated a new campaign upon a broad front. 
They took Afiun-K«arahissar, th© junction of the Baghdad and 
the Smyrna-Cassaha lines, and they also occupied a part of the 
former railw’ay just to the north of Eshishehr. The Turkish 
resistance in and near that towm, which is most important as 
the. meeting-place of the main Baghdad line with its branch 
to Angora, however, proved much more determined than, at 
Afiiin-Karahissar, and, after fighting which lasted about a fort¬ 
night, the Greeks were compelled to w^ithdraw^ along their whole 
front practically to the line occupied before the outbreak of the 
spring campaign. But wdiilst the Hellenic Army then mef with 
a considerable setback, which necessitated its retirement in order 
to gain time to bring up reinforcements and artillery, these 
operations resulted in a material damage to the^B*aghdad line 
just to the south-east of Afinn-Karahissar—a damage which 
certainly interfered with the use of that line by the Nationalists. 
^Moreover, that the Greeks ahvay.s retained the practical initia¬ 
tive, and thar the Turks suffered heavy losses, appears now^ to be 
shown by tlie facts that Mnstapha Kemal Pasha never took 
serious advantage of his success and that, when the time came, 
the Hellenic Anny was once more in a position to assume the 
offensive. 

At the moment of writing (August 12thl it is not easy to 
describe briefly what has taken pla<’e since the renew’al of the 
fighting on July 11th. So far as tlie actual campaign be con¬ 
cerned, it w^ould seem that, in recapturing Afinn-Karahissar and 
in taking Eshishehr, the Greeks have really w’on a victory of 
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far-xeacbing military importance, -^ The b0cu^^ these 

places, which are separated by a distance of About eighty miles 
as the crow flies, puts them in possession of an important sec¬ 
tion of the Baghdad Railway and gives them the use of that 
section <for lateral communications—an advantage heretofore 
possessed by the Turks. Moreover, although the exact position 
in the neighbourhood of Ismid is somewhat obscure, all imme¬ 
diate danger pf a Nationalist advance upon Constantinople is 
at an end. Again, whilst the communiques issued by the 
respective combatants are naturally exaggerate^, no doubt rests 
in my mind that the Ottoman Army has suffered a very material 
defeat, that its losses have been very heavy, espdbially in guns, 
and that, presuming reorganisation be poCible, for the moment 
at least the forces of Mustapha Kemal Pasha have become 
seriously disorganised and demoralised. Once more, even if the 
Turk is always a better fighter with his back to the wall than 
at any other time, the loss of two centres so important as Afiun- 
Karahissar and Eshishehr, and the presence of the Greek Army 
in the heart of Anatolia, must have a widespread moral and 
political effect upon a movement in which up to now success 
has certainly been a material diplomatic and military factor. 

Ignoring altogether the careful preparations which must have 
been made by the Hellenic staff and the fighting qualities of the 
Army, I attribute the recent development of events in Anatolia 
to two principal reasons. So far as the Hellenic side be con¬ 
cerned, whether we like to admit it or not, there is no doubt 
that the Greek success or the Turkish defeat constitHtes a sort 
of final stagfe in the victory of the King. The Royalists made 
use or the continued mobilisation at the election of November 
last, but that this was only a party cry and that the troops were 
and are ready to continue under amos in order to realise a 
national ideal,,^which is represented as much, or more, in the 
person of Constantin© than in that of Veniselos, is now proved. 
In spite, too, of the necessity for calling large numbers of men 
to the Colours, these calls have been answered more willingly 
and in greater strength than would, I think, have been the case 
had M. Veniselos been in power. Again, whilst adequate pre¬ 
paration is always the principal factor, it is interesting to 
remember that the somewhat postponed arrival of the King in 
Asia Minor more or less coincided with the change in the mili¬ 
tary position there. These things, c^onpled with the prestige 
and popularity of the sovereign, won in the Balkan Wars, and 
increased by his enforced departure from Athena in June, 1917, 
and with the Greek legend that when a Constantine has married 
a Sophia the Byzantine Empire will be re-established, are un- 



doubtedly in part responsible lor Hellenic success which seemed 
almost unthinkable only a few weeks ago. 

But if the recent trend of events is thereby partially explained, 
those events must surely also be due to something which has 
occurred in the Turkish lines—something which is still f8r from 
clear. We all know, although the principles of Bolshevism can 
never be really applicable to a Moslem people, and although the ’ 
larger interests of Turkey and of Bussia are still opposed, that 
the Nationalists liive been compelled to turn to Moscow for 
support which c(^ld not be secured elsewhere. That support 
has been furnished, but up to the present time no reliable in¬ 
formation is forthcoming concerning the nature of the policy by 
which it has been aocoiflpanied. Here three things sCem possible., 
Firstly, the Bolsheviks, desirous of favouring any cause or people 
who are putting up a fight against their Western enemies (in 
this case the Greeks), may have instructed their local repre^ 
sentatives at Angora to further anything which would facilitate^ 
this object. Secondly, the Soviet Government, acting in accord¬ 
ance with its usual principles of effecting disorder everywhere, 
have perhaps worked secretly for the destruction a Turkish 
riqime, which, were it to be really successful, would become 
more and more dangerous to Bussia and to the expansion of 
Communism. And, thirdly, what seems most possible of all, 
the Bolshevists, conceivably divided among themselves, may have 
sent two classes of agents to Anatolia, the one to work for the 
success of the Turkish Nationalists and the other for the oblitera¬ 
tion of order and discipline among all classes. If this be so, it 
seems to me that the endeavours of the second-mentioned^ con¬ 
tingent have been at least partially successful, and that the 
Turks, not realising what was happening, have in fact been out- 
manceuvred by their supposed friends and by.^, the skill of 
manipulators who doubtless understand the situation. I suggest 
this without laying claim to any special infonnation, and only 
because it is in this way alone that I can account for a series 
of events which seem to indicate that counsels of folly have out^ 
weighed those of Tvisdom and that demoralisation preceded 
military defeat. 

Having briefly considered the events leading up to recent 
developments in Asia Minor, and also certain local aspects of 
these developments themselves, it now only remains to discuss 
some of the larger and broader fe«atures of the present situation 
and to suggest what may be its possible outcome. Whilst T 
have already implied that the Greeks seem to have been really 
victorious during the last month, this does not mean that they 
should be expected now to have it all their own way, for, what- 
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ever may be the state of the Turkish Army, the Nationalists can 
certainly maintain a resistance, at any rate by means of guerilla 
warfajre, for an almost unlimited time. Moreover, those who 
know the country must realise that, as the battle area passes 
further^ and further into the interior, so will the campaign 
become correspondingly more arduous, and that, whereas the 
Turkish oorSimunications become daily shorter, those of Greece 
are growing longer and more difficult. Again, if it be true to 
say that lack of money seldom governs thef qnestion of peace 
or war, it must be obvious that the financiQ.! burden of the 
present hostilities to Turkey is much less than to Greece, and 
that-the latter country cannot afford indefinitely to prolong the 
present war or even the military occupatifin of Western Anatolia 
without reducing herself to a state of bankruptcy. The Greeks 
may be still more successful in their offensive and push back 
the Kemalists to Konia and Angora or beyond. 'But, even then, 
unless the Bolsheviks create utter chaos, the Turks can withdraw 
towards the East and keep the whole country in a stale of terror 
by means of armed bands, which the invaders will be unable 
to quell, owing to their greatly extended frontier and lines of 
communication. This will mean additional ruin to the country, 
massacres which have already begun, reprisals, etc. On the 
other hand, should the Greeks be unable to make progress suffi¬ 
cient to be felt throughout Anatolia, the Kemalists will maintain, 
or even exaggerate, their demands. In short, all that can he 
said is that, in whatever light it be regarded, no solution of the 
problem is in sight, and that, whilst international •pressure in 
favour of the acceptance of intervention might he brought to 
bear upon Greece, this would not be fair, considering the fjict 
that a corresponding course is not feasible in the case of Turkey. 

For these reasons, therefore, and when the war has once 
more developed into a campaign upon a largo scale, it seems to 
me that the Supreme Council, assembled in Paris, had no 
alternative other than to proclaim the neutrality of the Allies, 
to define the terms of that neutrality, and to dwlare iWlf 
against mediation at the present juncture. Such an attitude was 
necessary of adoption because, whereas the Powers had sanc¬ 
tioned modifications in the Treaty of R^-vres, Greece and Turkey, 
in taking the field with the objects of endeavouring respectively 
to maintain and to destroy that document, have done so on their 
own responsibility and in a manner which compels the .\llies 
to remain spectators of the.se endeavours. A definition of, and, 
at least so far as this country be concerned, a change in, the 
form of neutrality were also desirable, for the previously existing 
British embargo upon the export of war ma^.rial certainly in- 
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flicted a hardship upon Greece, and was in distinct opposition 
to the principles practised in regard to arms and munitions 
purchased by the Allies in America during the earlier part of 
the war. And then, as Lord Curzon said at the same meeting, 
tliat is, on August 10th, mediation has already been offered and 
rejected, and therefore no good purpose can be served by the 
repetition of such an offer under existing circumstailbes. Thus, 
now that a decision has been sought by force of arms, it would 
hardly be legitimaA, and it would certainly be unwise, fcM: the 
Allies again to iijferfere until they have been invited to do so 
by both belligerents or until one or other is placed in a position 
in which terms of almost any kind would be more acceptable 
than the continuation #f a state of war. 

Although the Near East is an area in which the unexpected 
generally occurs, no such article as this would be complete with¬ 
out brief reference to a ]x>ssible basis for ultimate mediation 
and to the kind of terms by which the present war may be 
terminated. In this connection I think that two conditions 
should be excluded. Firstly, to whatever degree one may he 
critical of the post-war distribution of what wa^ formerly Turkey 
in Europe, it appears to me impracticable that there can be 
any immediate cha-nge in the status of Eastern Thrace. Such 
n change would not only be resisted by Greece, but it would 
also be opposed by Boumania and by Jugo-Slavia on account of 
its probable bearing upon the stability of the Treaty of Neuilly. 
And, secondly, however unsatisfactory the maintenance of the 
Turks at Constantinople may be considered by some people, this 
is in fact the least objectionable settlement of a very complicated 
problem, «and as such it must not be upset either by handing 
over that city to Greece or by appointing her a sort of mandatory 
for the protection of the freedom of the Straits. This said, 
much as I have been opposed to Hellenic expansion into Asia 
Minor—an expansion as dangerous to Greece as to Turkey— 
T recognise that a definite and far-reaching victory by the former 
country would of necessity change the position and entitle her 
to advantages which otherwise might not have been hers. Hence, 
whilst I still feel that in any eventuality King Const^tine 
would be well adviwd to adopt an attitude of strict moderation 
upon territorial questions, it is obvious that this niler would lay 
claim to the maintenance of many of the principles of the Treaty 
of Sevres, if not to the very letter of that document itself. For 
example, whatever might be the exact line of demarcation between 
Ottoman and Greek territory, adequate safeguards would surely 
be demanded for the protection of the Ottoman Christians. In 
addition, even if the Greeks were prepared, some months ago, 



to tonsent to an augmentation in tlie Btrength of tlie armed 
forces of Turkey, such consent \ronld hardly again be forthcoming, 
considering what has since taken place. And, lastly, ^though 
it seems difficult to see from what quarter compensation can 
be anticipated, it is not unnatural that Greece should endeavour 
to save herself from the necessity of bearing the military expense 
of opecatiohs for which she disclaims all responsibility—opm- 
tions which she contends have been carried out largely in the 
interests of the Allies as a whole. <1 

The above remarks are sufficient to prove, that the present 
situation is complicated in the extreme and that it is exceedingly 
difficult to forecast, still less to suggest, what will or should be 
its scdution. On the one side there arev,liverse world interests 
which mitigate against Allied unity, and on the other there are 
Balkan rivalries, enmities and hatreds which react to the dis¬ 
advantage of those concerned. All that can be said, therefore, 
is that there will be no successful mediation until there is inter¬ 
national and national accord upon the matter, and that, whereas 
such mediation ought not to be proffered before the Turks have 
liberated all the Allied prisoners now in their hands, it should 
not be withheld or influenced in any way as the result of the 
former policy or of the return of King Constantine, who is now 
the de jure and de facto ruler of Greece. Locally speaking, on 
the other hand, the Turks and the Greeks will do well to re¬ 
member that, in any event, they must remain neighbours, and 
that, whatever be the position of their common frontiers, each 
party must inevitably leave a number of its co-uationals to 
maintain their domicile in alien territory. Consequently, even 
now the peace of Anatolia and of the surrounding countries 
dictates the necessity for a display of moderation, conciliation 
and indulgence by the Great Powers and by the belligerents—a 
dii?play of which virtues is more important to-day than heretofore. 

H. Charles Woods. 



THE NEW VENICE. 


All old Venetian history is one long cinema of cloaked tragedies, 
masked tribunals, midnight daggers, and the flotsaifi of corpses. 
But I wonder whether the romances were truly much worse than 
average Venetian ftfe during the great war. The new atmosphere 
was certainly thk;;k with spies and plots, while fulminating fires 
rained down incessantly from the sky. The damage was 
miraculously slight, as the Patriarch told us in the finest sermon 
I ever hear^ attributiflg the glory to our Lady of the Bedentore, 
who also stayed a plague in the Middle Ages. More victims, it 
seems, were claimed by dark lagoons than hostile shells, and few 
of the famous monuments or fanes have suffered serious harm. 

But industry and commerce went instantly to pieces , at the first 
whisper of war. All trafi&c was paralysed, docks were deserted, 
no more steamers came to espouse the lagoons. Venice had been 
living mainly on tourists and small industries—lace, glass, mosaics, 
fanciful furniture, ail the lusts of our eyes. The gentlest, kindest 
people on earth, with their soft dialect, which has inspired litera¬ 
ture, and their serenading ways, which have inspired poetry and 
art, suddenly found themselves in the van of Armageddon. 
Courage there was in plenty, but starvation stared in the face. 
Hotels became barracks, lace-make’rs started to knit comforters, 
small industrials emigrated to Tuscany. A new plague called for 
a new intervention of our Lady of the Bedeemer. 

But Venetians hold traditions of an Imperial Bepublic, all that 
serenest Tory-Democracy. None fainted or faltered. Theirs but 
to wait and see. They heard of Caporetto, and almost saw bloody 
Croatians battering at their gates, with an Austrian exequatur 
for executions. And now that Italy has won her war, the triumph 
of civilisation brings a share in the hideous problems of recon¬ 
struction. Befugees have returned and work with negroid zeal 
and mediflDval skill. Back at Murano Island are all the masters 
of ancient craft, people who begin their apprenticeship at six 
years of age, people with countless ancestors in the Golden Book 
of venerable guilds, forging glass as great, natural, traditional 
artists, and finding Americans with sacks of dollars waiting to 
give their firm orders months—yea, years—^ahead. The manager of 
a bead factory told me he had recently sent off a thousand letters 
refusing orders, and I hear of firms selling off cellarsful of old 
unfashionable glass, Which would otherwise have been melted 
down to make medicine-bottles. Sweden, France, and Brazil are 
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also buying ahead, but England holds strangely aloof, in spite of 
a tempting exchange. 

Ijast April our sovereign fetched 100 lire instead of the normal 
2d, and I am amazed by the bargains 1 see on every hand. 
Wonderful old lace, doubtless worth its weig]it in gold, is to be 
had in large quantities at very low prices in our currency—old 
lace bound to rise in value like old wines : all manner of beautiful 
and fantastic designs, recalling medisBval tapestries or stained 
glass; ecclesiastical vestments tit for cardinals' or museums; veils 
for the nuptials of queens; damasks, fans, table-centres, set pieces 
beyond compare. Then there is an abundance of artistic leather 
work, richly and exquisitely stamped in gold, that might have 
come straight out of the Grimani brevidiy, all at a third or a 
quarter of Bond Street prices. Bead-bags of the most fashionable 
tints and shapes, as light as butterflies and exquisite as pearls, are 
almost given away ; gloves, imperishable, washable, dainty, always 
an Italian specialty, offer pre-war value almost at pre-war prices. 
Artistic furniture in these days of furniture famine; ornaments 
for Italian gardens, such as John Evelyn loved, mosaics of every 
kind, from housemaids’ brooches to facades for cathedrals, 
painted velvets that I want to frame for my castle in Spain : 
there is no end to the temptations for such as wish to lay up 
treasure on earth. 

But I think I rejoice most in the toys, remembering the old 
monopoly of Nuremberg. I admit that German toys were very 
cheap and sufficiently quaint to amuse children, but they lacked 
the artistic qualities which are important at an impressionable 
age, and Venice is finding a golden opportunity to snatch the toy- 
market of the world. Dolls in shop-window^s seem almost alive, 
and unite grace, symphonies of raiment, a sjiirit of mischief with 
the whimsicality which seemed i>eculiar to Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. In a factory I was invited to dash chubby babes iiixin the 
concrete pavement, and verily they proved unbreakable. There 
were also papier-mdche animals varied enough to stock a Zoo, 
and so real that the camels enjoy prime popularity in Egypt. 
Every kindergarten needs them, and they would fill any nursery 
with joy. 

Best of all, perhaps, are the marionettes, worked with wires, 
and Punch and Judy puppets that j:>erform wonders on out¬ 
stretched hands. Marionettes, I maintain, were originally an 
English inspiration of the good old times, and they have been 
too long neglected at home. I have seen them act more con¬ 
vincingly than most mummers, dance ballets, perform on the 
tight-rope, give pantomimes and melodramas in roost of the big 
towns of Italy. But small versions of them, costing a few shillings 
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the dozen, find their way into almost every family, and the 
children never tire of making them play their parts. They are 
made by a real artist, whp has devoted most of his life to their 
creation, and their variety is only surpassed by their ingenuity. 
First, of course, come the Venetian masks, which are inthnately 
associated with the history of the Eepublic, at whose secret tri¬ 
bunals councillorB presided in dominoes, and with the fhasquerades 
of her famous carnivals. Every Italian town has a traditional 
type, familiar to eAry child : Bauta, the o£&cial mask of Venice, 
and Pantaloon, hy honest merchant; Harlequin of Bergamo, the 
greedy liar, who espoused Columbine; Pulcinella of Naples, the 
progenitor of Punch; Brighella, the bad boy of Ferrara. Then 
there are characters ofieveryday life: monks, cooks; mothers-in- 
law, policemen, long-haired painters, dandies with eye-glasses, 
fat profiteers; the once-upon-a-time folk : fairies, ogres, wizards, 
alchemists, and giants. I am promised a Lloyd George and a 
Peter Pan for the English market. Little stages are sold with 
changes of scene, wings, curtain, all complete and certainly con¬ 
tribute to the precocity of Italian imagination. 

There are factories for toys and other small industries, but 
they are largely served by home-workers, and many families ply 
their arts and crafts without capital or organisation. Schemes 
are afloat for concentrating them on the Giudecca Idand, and 
most are agreed that new times have imposed new needs, which 
include technical and administrative organisation, a concerted 
choice of better markets and fresh fields of action, a new spirit 
of collaboralion, a better system of credit. But it will be difficult 
to persuade a conservative people to change residence, a people 
that regards a parish patriotically and defends parochial traditions 
and customs as though a parish were a nation. Venice is deter¬ 
mined to reassert herself, but our hasty democrats, who flatter 
themselves that they won the war, have yet to realise that God 
and kings and inexorable destinies have a playful way with the 
best-laid plans of mice. Venice will assuredly reassert herself and 
rule Adriatic waves as she did of yore, but patience remains a 
virtue. This the wise directors of Venetian ambition realise. 
They stimulate a turmoil of tunnels and new ports and gaxden 
cities, out of which grand changes may eventually emerge, but 
they direct their shrewdest energies to practical progress, uniting 
idealism with economic realism. Money is all too scarce, but 
credit is good where all are full of zeal, and judicious loans from 
banks or corporations have helped many lame, well-bred dogs over 
ugly stiles. 

Take the fishing industry. None can call it small in a penin¬ 
sula of such infinite coasts and secular seafaring traditions. But 



there are murmurs in Venice about Government neglect of a craft 
that is the historic backbone of Italy, as it is of England, who 
derived and still shares the sporting instincts, the sailor manners, 
the marine civilisation, the insular and peninsular traditions of 
Italy.'- From the days of Attila to those of Francis Josepli, 
fisheries have saved Italy from hunger, and the fishers are proving, 
now that they possess grit enough to dispense with State help, 
that Bolshevism can find no foothold in salt waters. Government 
departments have appointed commissions, a£d printed circulars, 
and consulted experts, and wrestled with fed tape without 
depriving a single fish of the fullest freedom of the seas. Italy 
is still restricted to nets and smacks that have remained unaltered 
since the days of Pelasgians and Phcenkjans. Other producers 
all over the world have multiplied strikes at a time when 
every instant of labour was essential to the common weal. Mean¬ 
while, despite every discouragement, Venetian fishers have per¬ 
severed in their labours with self-sacrifice and unremitting activity, 
formed themselves into co-operative societies, taught themselves 
to preserve transport, and scientifically increase their draughts 
with only themselves to thank. The sea-folk of Venice are, per¬ 
haps, the most typical of her citizens, and their patriotic pluck 
is of happy augury for the future of their race. 

They have manifested this pluck conspicuously in their main¬ 
tenance of small industries against every obstacle, and it is well 
for them to insist upon the importance of their work. Besides 
the artistic productions I have mentioned, there are characteristic 
crafts in 650 out of the 800 communes of Venetia,, distributed 
among 4,000 firms as well as isolated families, affording employ¬ 
ment to more than 80,000 workers, and representing a capital 
of tens of thousands of lire. Such crafts include wickerwork, 
cordwaining, jam-making, the preservation of meat and fruit and 
Vf-g. t.ihl.-c, wood-turning and carving in the mountain districts; 
and all their products appeal specially for exjx>rt at a time when 
exx>ort8 are essential to the purchase of raw materials and the 
rehabilitation of a disastrous exchange. The difficulty is that 
small industrials are backward in organisation at a when the 
very pickpockets have their trade union; they have no organs in 
the Press, no noisy deputies to plead their cause; indeed, they 
have’more enemies than friends, for bigger capitalists resent the 
dissemination of capital and socialists deprecate all freedom of 
labour. 

Yet there should be ample room and verge enough for the 
utmost diffusion of capital and labour at this crisis in the world's 
markets, and we must open our eyes very wide at the news of 
7,000 unemployed in Venice when tens of thousands are needed 
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for carrying out all the great schemes of reconstroetion on which 
Venice has set her heart. It is not as though inceniiyes wexe 
lacking, with high wages offering to mitigate high prices. Hand¬ 
workers—and what workers!—^earn whJk they will. A boy of 
fourteen, for instance, receives as much as 25 lire a day in ef bead^ 
factory. Head-workers earn what they can and are driven to 
wretched strikes, which sometimes lead to petty blobdshed and 
always exasperate the sufferings of the poor. Postal officials, for 
instance, are charn^g individuals, lightning-conductors of corre¬ 
spondence, yet half-starved at present prices, penned in unclean 
palaces, an easy pfey to all the heresies of Socialism. With the 
best will in the world, they cannot guarantee the delivery of a 
parcel to England witl^ three months, and the consequence is 
that commerce is in the article of death, dying when, if ever, it 
should be galvanised into feverish life. A clever journalist, who 
has all European politics at his fingers’ ends, knows languages, 
understands his sorry trade, tells me he can never make more 
than fifteen lire a day, say, three and sixpence, half the wage of 
a carpenter, and on that he proposes to marry next week, after a 
Biblical courtship of seven lean years. 

There is no Bolshevism yet in Italy, but there is very natural 
unrest, sometimes approaching perilously to a nervous breakdown. 
In Venice the other day a soldier was shot in prison for gross 
breach of discipline. The Labour Party at once proclaimed a 
general strike in protest, the whole civic life was subdued, officers 
were cast into canals, and I saw sentry-boxes burnt in the Square 
of Saint Mark. Machine-guns had to be dragged forth and there 
was a score of casualties. 

Such effeiv^escence, however, is sporadic, and there is evVy 
hope of reconstruction when patience returns. Througfiont Italy 
the great chance lies in the spirit of c>o-op€ration, which is in¬ 
spiring the masses to take (more or less) peaceful possession of 
the ineans of production, distribution, and exchange. Profit- 
sharing Bcbemes haye always failed in England through the 
advocacy of dusty professors and the hostility of interested 
Socialists. In Italy they have transfigured Bolshevik instincts 
into the oddest, most seriously democratic Toryism. There has 
sometimes been violence. Workmen have taken over factories, 
labourers appropriated estates, but only with the intention to 
assume co-ownership and defend new rights with most conserva¬ 
tive tenacity. The idea is to respect the expropriated with 
generosity and assume the deposit of all their traditions: new 
proletariat may become old aristocracy writ large. Such a 
peaceful revolution may strangle the spirit of revolt for 
centuries. 
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In sfoiling, once somnolent Venice, the spirit of revolt is super¬ 
seded by a sense of awakening. Hooligan outbursts find no echo 
in the real workers of any class. Foreign mistnist, as illus¬ 
trated by fantastic fluctfiations of the exchange, is met by grim 
deteriLination to set noses nearer to the grindstone. 

A wonderful asset in the struggle for reconstruction has been 
found in the Institute of Labour, organised by the shrewdest 
citizens with unflagging patriotism. It has taken up the cudgels 
for demobilised soldiers, whose gnants were i^ndiily delayed, pro¬ 
viding capital for their industry on the security of their State 
policies and individual character. It has established new guilds 
and*assisted old ones, financed small firms and given subventions 
to others at times of stress; founded n^i.nual, commercial, and 
industrial schools; issued a newspai>er; opened exhibitions; insti¬ 
tuted a sacred communion between the healthiest- factors of 
capital and labour. 

The traditions of Venice are glorious and at the same time 
Oriental. Byzantine dreams threaten to ov^^rshadow Venetian 
art and industry. But a careful modernism is adapting itself to 
the charm of old times. I remember how, some thirty years ago, 
there was an outcry against the arrival of penny steamers on the 
Grand Canal. Now there are motor-boats everywhere, flecking 
dark waters with surges of foam and horrid waves, but palaces 
are not shaken to their foundations, nor are gondoliers cursing in 
the back-wash. Indeed, there is talk of motor-gondolas, for 
gondoliers, like every other patriotic Venetian, are realising that 
Venice must move a little faster with these troublesome times, 
shake off a little of the. Oriental lethargy which she caught in her 
Oriental conquests. Besides, a great historic city cannot submit 
to remain a Swiss or water carnival for loungers with red guide¬ 
books and blue glasses. The dreariest foreigner will always be 
welcome to gape at Venetian glories and welcomed with right 
Venetian grace, but Venice cannot afford to leave her revenues 
at the mercy of hostile rumours of war, or strikes, or cholera, or 
smells, or mosquitoes. 

Armageddon caught Venice at a crisis in her evolution, wrestling 
to re-solve the most serious problems of her long life, and now^ that 
the period of asphyxiation is past, she is recovering perhaps more 
briskly than any other comer of the globe. Returned refugees 
are now at full steam with all energies intensified by privations 
and alarms. They have felt the stronger pulse of more fervent 
provinces without losing their genial qualities, and they are fired 
to expand their appreciation of new needs imposed by new times, 
technical and administrative organisation, the choice of better 
markets, a new spirit of collaboration. Bold transformations can 
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now supplant a pernicious quietism. Industrial Venice need nM 
impair Venice as Queen of arts and fancies. 

The last lingering disaffection of Italy towards Britain is our 
hesitation to supply coal when coal is all too short at home. But 
Italy is perhaps the richest proprietor of “white coal” tn the 
world. White coal means the immense reserve of water-power 
and fluvial communications which can enable the coiftitry to dis¬ 
pense largely with combustibles. What boots it to lament the 
passing of Mr. Walts and all his cumbrous, smoky infelicities of 
travel, prime glo^ of dreary novc-cento^ if men can revert, to 
Nature witli full Roman genius and harness Nature’s forces so 
that river-gods supersede steam-demons, canals cut out rail-tracks, 
even land-locked Milanfblossoms into a sea-port? Senator Mar¬ 
coni subdued the spirits of the air to serve our most distant 
whispers, and his countrymen are completing the conquest of 
barbarians by a new triple alliance with the Jinn of land and 
water. 

Which of ns who visited Venice half a century ago can ever 
dispel from his mind the wonders of arrival, those sensations which 
the very Venetians haye l>een driven to envy? Even before that 
bewitching plunge from hot dusty trains into the cool silence of 
lullaby lagoons, there was the unique joy of approach- As one 
began to rumble away from the mainland one espied not only 
the mystic, beckoning illumination of the Serenissima, as she 
hugged herself in n golden vesture that danced in the clutches of 
her sea-spouse, but also a strange threshold effect of sentinel 
marshes and mudbanks, amphibious stretches of vegetation over 
ready to take cover at the first w’hisper of approaching tides. 
Coot and wild duck were on guard, challenging intruders, sus¬ 
picious also of Venetian sportsmen, who crept out at dawn on 
prehistoric sandolos, rowing upright with two oars, stalking the 
seas, finding refuge against storms in straw huts or brick barns 
near the old Roman road, whore civilisation fled from Attila to 
hosjiitablo lagoons. • 

To-day a new spirit of fancy is abroad. Coot and wild duck 
have been scared away the nimble of machinery, sea-flowers 
and land-weeds have been swallowed up in the battle of hostile 
elements, the Roman road has been buried in gravel and con¬ 
signed to eternal rest beneath a cenotaph of railway sleepers. 
Dredgers and Decauvillos, cranes and clanking chains and screech¬ 
ing engines, all the restless, feverish heralds of new Venice, roar 
their ruthless dirge for the passing of the old. 

Old Venice has been compared to a queen’s boudoir^ packed 
and littered with daintiest gewgaws, a hopeless habitation for all 
the big rough workers called in by the spirit of progress. She 
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too «mall as well as too beautiful to bouse them, and with 
the best will in the world they smashed prioelesa Measures at 
every turn. She entertaiiied them as long as she could, con¬ 
tenting herself with a sigh when they upset lace-like palaces, 
tramptdd down medicDval gardens, supplanted Carpaccio bridges 
with utilitarian iron; murmuring perhaps that new lamps give 
better light; but lose the magic of the old. Then she awoke and 
flung open her windows, calling for more air. The honest louts 
must go, but they were needed for the perpetifetion of her glories, 
so she found them fine open spaces outside and bade them make 
themselves at home. That is to say, on July 23rd, 1917, heedless 
of all the tumults of continents, the Municipality signed an agree¬ 
ment with a rich local company for the'^^foundation of the new 
industrial port of Venice. 

Caporetto came to Venice like the earthquakes to Messina and 
Tjisbon, calling a sudden halt to brightest hopes, but the resiliency 
of Venice is unique; and soon the work of this new port will be in 
full swing once more. The transit port, connected with the new' 
commercial port at Mestre on the immediate mainland, is at 
Alberoni (Malamocco), on the extreme end of the Lido, that outer 
sandbank where Byron rode and generations have bathed and 
Huns have built hotels. Alberoni port w'ill allow vessels to dis¬ 
charge into lighters for the service of the river aiid canal com¬ 
munications which are marrying Venice to Lombardy and 
Western Europe. The prime point is that ships will be spared 
the need of penetrating into the port of Venice. It will 
he easier for Venice to export goods; unloading will be quicker 
and cheaper. To use a clumsy summary, Alberoni w’ill be a 
fiuvial maritime advance-port, feeding that of Malghera. 
where the new Venico will arise, the modem industrial and 
commercial city, aloof enough to disturb no poet or 
lover, busy and active enough to command the trade of the 
Levant. History repeats herself inexorably, generating good from 
evil, progress from disaster. The old Huns cr^^ated the old Venice 
by driving coast-dwellers to build a city of refuge in the lagoons; 
now the new Huns have frightened Venetians into creating a 
new city in the sea. And now behold her engineers digging out 
new canals, laying foundations of freshly excavated mud, building 
docks and wharves with patient skill. The physiognomy of the 
new metropolis can already be discerned, and in five years, if all 
goes well, it should be complete, doubling the mze of old Venice 
and covering an area of ten million square metres. The indus¬ 
trial quarter, covering 1,200,000 square metres, has already been 
rented by public companies for shipbuilding and various factories; 
and the urban quarter, which will house the whole of the popnla- 
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tion depending on the port on mm» of 
is being mapped ofit on garden city lines 
miles of roads and streets. The prigihal idea was to apply 60,000 
workmen to the task, but funds have so far been found phly 
1,200, and there seems a likelihood of delay. Venice, however, 
has usually contrived to realise her dreams. And tho^ dreams of 
commercial imperialism promise her a flourishing place in the sun. 
Mestre is being annexed to Venice as Brooklyn was to New York, 
Alberoni, the extrAae point of Lido Island, will be her water- 
gate, while the Itfdo, connected with Venice by a tunnel, will 
form the eastern tentacle of the great octopus, lurking to capture 
the trade of Eastern waters. * 

One point has wisely fleen emphasised by Venetian unperialists : 
Venice cherishes no rivalry against her sister-ports of Trieste and 
Fiume d’Italia. They constitute three distinct elements in one 
sj>^stem of communications connecting the Adriatic with Eastern 
and Central Euroi>e, and each of them is destined to serve dis¬ 
tinct objectives which integrate and complete one another. Venice 
is indicated for the traffic of old Venetia, much of Lombardy, the 
Trentino, parts of Switzerland vid Arlberg, and (since the Veronar 
Munich line is in Italian hands up to the watershed on the 
Brenner Pass) of all Tyrol and Bavaria. New railways are also 
contemplated to shorten the journey to Innsbruck and make com¬ 
petition possible with the ports of the North Sea. Trieste is 
railhead for Julian Venetia and (through the passes of Pontebba, 
Tolmino, and San Pietro) for Styria. Carinthia, Bohemia, and 
parts of old^ Austria. Fiume will serve Croatia, Slovakia, and 
Hungary by way of Liibiana (Laibach). Trieste now ranks-next 
to Genoa among Italian ports, and is likely to retain her position 
even after the expansion of Venice, especially as railway com¬ 
munications, already good, are to be extended with the develop¬ 
ment of the port, and are assisted by marvellous natural condi¬ 
tions. Her tonnage in 1913 amounted to SJ millions, of which 
millions were Austrian, 690,000 British, and 376,000 Italian. 
The tonnage of Venice in 1912 was 2,250,000, of which 850,000 
were Austrian and 600,000 Italian, her exports being chiefly cereals. 
Fiume had a tonnage of 2,800,000 in 1913 (45 per cent. Hun¬ 
garian, 29 per cent. Austrian, 7 per cent. Italian). Her port is 
full of powerful, modern works, and primn^rily interests old Austria, 
Hungary, and Italy, then Britain in a less degree, Jugo-Slavia 
scarcely at all. She needs a great development of railway com¬ 
munications to unite her with Trieste, Dalmfitia, Camiola, and 
Hungary; fluvial development with the Save and Danube; and 
an agreement with neighbours about railway rates. Some think 
that she should be made a free port in order to facilitate and 
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expand a zone of influence in a variety of States. In any case, the 
4hre6 ports, belonging as they do to one sole* dynamic system of 
traffic, must, in the interests of their hinterlands, belong to one 
single State in order to assure the regulation and co-ordination of 
their service. 

All three ports—Venice probably most of all—are looking to 
Britain for tinancial and moral supix>rt at a crisis in their history. 
Before the war Venice was becoming more and more entangled 
in the meshes of Austro-German commerce, Regenerating from a 
tributary into a vassal or a protectorate. Big* businesses, shops, 
hotels, banks, agencies, were to a great extent in German hands. 
Notices were put up in Italian and German more often than in 
Italian and English. German tourists llfrded it in every public 
resort. The war provided a healthy purge, but I now detect 
symptoms of a return of the old complaint. Seeking rooms in a 
big hotel the other day, I was greeted by a sleek manager and 
secretary, who sjoke perfect Italian, and it was only later tliaf I 
found they were Viennese. I saw an odd little man in my 
restaurant mixing aniline dyes in tumblers after lunch. He 
annoyed a lady, had his nose pulled, and merely smiled when he 
was called a cow^ard. So I was not surprist*d to learn that he 
came from Leipzig. Until July, however, I heard very little 
German spoken in the streets, though I was told at the Questnra 
that they had come in hordc'.s. They slink about with humble 
mien, though by no means witli contrite liearts. Then, 
after a short absence, I found them eveiywhere, pushing, 
jostling, shouting, domineering, quite in the old ueher- 
alles^ way. And, unless the friends of Italy awaken to 
the urgency of the opfK)rtiinitv, the trade and commerce of 
Venice may slip back into German hands. In spite of mur¬ 
murs of new poor, there remains plenty of British capital seeking 
profitable investment, and in Venice it may combine patriotic 
gratitude with every confidence in the future of a great port, whose 
geographical position, native enterprise, and' imperial traditions 
afford every warranty for a rich and glorious future. 

HnruiKiiT Vivian. 
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Like the gate of Janus, the theatres were kept open all through 
the war, and peace now seems to have closed maii^ of them. 
But audiences are no doubt temporarily affected by the world¬ 
wide atmosphere unrest. Unable, therefore, to concentrate 
their minds on the argument, they desert the playhouse for the 
palace of variety that changes not and makes no demand on the 
intelligence. • 

To keep en rapport With the actor and-be sure of" missing no 
point in the play, a sustained mental effort is necessary on the 
part of the spectator. The audience to-day is not so much out 
of sympathy as out of touch with the players, being too listless 
or too preoccupied to take up those impalpable waves of mag¬ 
netism that start on the stage and gather force from the recep¬ 
tive attitude of the “house.** PkiygrH.Ts. however, no longer 
appear to feel the contact of elbows that gives a subtle electric 
thrill, but resixjiid only to the stimulus of what may be called 
“direct action.” And it is just in this sixth sense that the 
theatre should excel the picture-house, where the individual 
admiration may be as great, but there is far less collective 
euthusiasm. 

The film star cannot be encouraged by applause to higher 
efforts; and,-the actual person being absent, much of the so-prized 
“£Xirsonality ** is lost. But tho playgoer has a larger share in 
the performance than he imagines, and his influence on the 
players is all-imixirtant. Exactly what happens when they have 
a “go(xl lioiise” is hard to estimate. It may indeed be a pheno¬ 
menon of the fifth dimension, combining time, space and motion, 
but it is certainly the principal factor of their success. And signs 
are not wanting that the public will resume its subconscious 
activity in the playliouso after a season of passive entertainment 
elsewhere. 

The present vogue of the inconsecutive is satisfied by revue, 
which tends less and less to reflect contemporary events—apar4 
from its “stop-press** allusions. Here, of course, there is much 
to please the eye and little to offend the ear. Drink remains a 
fountain of mirth that ap].)arently never goes dry. The red-noeeil 
comedian may be a back number, but kn<xk-about business, 
“slap-stick** fun and cross-talk humour still attract. At a pic¬ 
turesque but uninspired performance of The Tempest the other 
day, during tlK‘ serious f^ooling and foolish seriousness, languor 
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when love-making or pageantry, song or danoe was toward. And 
one was tempted irreverently to think that if Shakespeare, who 
did not disdain word-play and vsrho loved the topical hit, had once 
discovered how fatal plot may prove to interest and how unfunny 
comic relief often is, he must inevitably have discovered revue, 
unless, of dburse, it had already been killed by the costly masque. 

At this moment the so-called super-production looks as if it 
would eat its own children. Incomparably .ihe best, as well as 
the most successful, of these prodigies is Chu Cfrm Chow. Carried 
to the clouds by the magic of Mr, Frederic Norton's music and 
the exotic charm of its pictorial setting, it was a triumph of ex¬ 
pert stage-section. But the Frankenstei.! who creates such mon¬ 
sters in America has made them on an ever-increasing scale of 
splendour that must eventually beggar even Midas. For the price 
of everything in the theatre has soared sky-high, while that of 
admission to it has, for the most i)art, stood still. Yet the public 
is taught to want more for its money every day, so that one of 
these colossal shows must draw absolutely full houses for six 
months before the impresario gets a penny. And if it fails to 
“play to capacity’* so long, his losses will easily run into five 
figures. 

A pleasing form of spectacle has been the Christmas panto¬ 
mime ; but it is doubtful if this hardy annual will always survive 
the growing cost of labour and material. The artist who plans 
the productions at Drury Lane has become his own most formid¬ 
able rival, as he is practically forced to make each more mag¬ 
nificent than the last. Their success is, beyond question, great, 
but^tbe margin of profit m,ust, nevertheless, be small. For the 
simple, old-world fairy-tale gives place nowadays to glorified 
musical comedy, or transcendental revue. So that, even if the 
children have got out of the habit of taking their parents, the 
grown-ups can go “on their own,” since most of the fun is to 
their address. Thus one misses the ripple of laughter that used, 
like Dick Whittington’s cat, to run round the dress-circle, when 
it was filled with jolly little people. For it called up memories 
of the agile Fred Yokes, the humorous Mr. Harry Nicholls, and 
that comical stentor Herbert Campbell. Nor without a pang 
does one note the passing of the Principal Boy—a superlatively 
beautiful figure, almost essential to these dazzling realms of 
travesty. But it is hard to bring back the delight of other days. 
The sacred lamp of burlesque, relit at the Gaiety, soon flickered 
out, being over-filled with oil at a time when, unluckily, fuel 
economy was indicated. 

A healthful symptom is the present obvious popularity of melo- 
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drama, since a revival of interest in theatrical art must li^gin in 
its most violent manifestations. The strong story, taken at break¬ 
neck speed that gives no time for reflection, seldom fails to grip. 
Here, as at a horse show, it is pace and action that tell, at any 
rate with the groundlings. It must, of course, be played in the 
free-and-easy modern style, without mouthing the heroics or 
aititudinising, more weight being given to things done than spoken 
about. For your true melodramatist is a man of a word and a 
blow, with the acc^t on the blow’, as he can count on that for 
a striking effect. Mr. Gerald dii Maurier is facile prince^ in 
this genre, as he not only can put up a good fight, but can also 
be deadly without being deliberate. 

If the problem play ^as been somewhat neglected of late, it 
may be because our serious playwTights are inclined to take 
themselves a trifle too seriously. Whenever they forget, for a 
moment, that they are the high priests of some occult art, their 
work is taken more seriously by the public. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Sir James Bairie's Mary Rose and Mr. John Drink- 
water’s Abraham Lincoln, nothing of any permanent value has 
been seen in the theatre here since the war. But in The Skin 
Came Mr. John Galsworthy came near to writing another play 
that should hold the stage. Taking the old subjet't of the “new 
man,** and discarding the rules that Joubert calls difficult and 
useless, he boldly mixes heavy tragedy with light comedy. And 
in an auction scene, which is so like the real thing that the 
onlookers want to bid, he employs tl^e familiar artifice of revue. 
Poi’tiuns of this |>lay are vastly improbable, but it hangs together 
fairly well as a whole. 

A little comedy of great merit, called The New MoraHty 
left by Harold Chapin, making his death in action, so young, 
doubly *^ad. Such spontane<uis humour is most refreshing after 
the studied grimaces of an intransigent jester. For people are 
tired of being forcibly fed with inverted platitudes, and have 
ctsaBe<l to belie\e that a thesis must be both new' and true because 
it sounds paradoxical. Flat-footed satire being, therefore, what 
our American <y>usins call “a bromide,** fancy now' may have its 
fling. With The Blue Bird M. Maeterlinck secured a freehold 
in that fantastic world in which he out-babies Barrie. And its 
sequel, The Betrothal, so brilliantly staged here, will long be 
remeniber*ul for the shrouded figure of Joy, which, when un- 
veile<l. dificrovered the Madonna-like beauty of Miss Gladys Ck)oper, 
as the universal nK>ther. Fairest of the fair, this icharming 
actress is equally successful inv a diametrically opposite rdld as 
she gives a fatal fascination to the little minx in Lord Ihinsany’s 
amusing dream-play, If, 
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l>omestic infidelity does not seem quite so ai^active nowadays 
as of old. Though diVoroe is in the air/ it only fills the house 
when treated in an almost tragic manner. Miss Clemence Dane's 
painful study of a husband who has lost his reason in the trenches 
appeals to clash with her purpose. It may be the hard case that 
m^es bad law, but to take all hope from such a hero could not 
be good. This workman-like little play is, however, a big ad¬ 
vance on the frivolous trifling in which all concerned pledge each 
other not to tell the truth about anything, if> matter how inno¬ 
cent. Here the hall door of a spacious flat usually opens into 
what is styled in advertisements *'a bed-sitting room.*' It has 
sevejral other doors; and rapid movement between them is sup¬ 
posed to ipake the fun fast and fuiv;>us. A no-longer-light 
comedian metaphorically skates over acres of thin, not to say 
rotten, ice. But there is little danger of a frost, provided his 
female companions are not too warmly clad. 

To do risky things in earnest, the play must first be labelled 
propaganda, when a special licence for garbage-sifting will bo 
granted. Les Avari^s, of M. Brieux, is an example of this war¬ 
time relaxation, which would, of course, be justified if it brought 
one shipwrecked soul to land. The censor has, indeed, travelled 
far fmm the days when poor James Mortimer used to arrive at 
the stage door on the morning after a premiere with the manu¬ 
script of Heartsease. This was his version of La Dame aux 
Camelias, and it could not have been done as i^ermission had not 
yet been given even to play the original in French. Still, the 
manager learned then that his new piece was a dead failure. 

The attention recently given to Shakespeare by tfie public, as 
well*as the players, is encouraging, since it shows that the key¬ 
stone of the theatre has not yet been cast aside. A pre-war 
attempt to gild the faces of his characters did not bring much 
gold into the treasury. And for some time Mr. Gordon Craig 
has only been “heard of.“ Meanwhile the Old Vic. has done good 
spade-work, and the memorial performances at Stratford have 
been picturesque. Mr. William Poel, pioneer of the back-to- 
Shakespeare movement, has artistically exploited the Elizabethan 
apron-stage. But the most satisfactory all-round productions 
have been those at the Court Theatre, where leading players have 
taken part. A Yiddish Shylock was the chief discovery, but the 
dignified Othello of Mr. Godfrey Tearle agreeably surprised this 
popular young actor's oldest admirers. And Henry F., when 
done by the naturally heroic Mr. Robert Jjoraine, will bring fresh 
laurels to the Bard. 

From the United States has come much that is new, including 
the Jazz-dance, now said to he in its death agony. The drama- 
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tigts, like the golfers, are ccmiiig on in America. But their 
{days, l^ough often pleasant, have not been noteworthy. The 
highest point of a low range was possibly reached in The Man 
Who Game Back, which introduced Miss Mary Nash, a fresh 
and interesting actress with considerable emotional tpowar. 
Through the rest, crooks, graft, the third-degree police-captain, 
get-rich-quick “bunco-men,’^ and the wild Irish girl have run 
their normal course. For years, however, New York has cried 
out at the mountajp of Franco-British theatrical rubbish shot on 
Broadway every autumn. It is but fair, therefore, that the over¬ 
production of the* American play market should now be dumped 
here. Moreover, the United States have sent us Mr. Jamqs K. 
Hackett, oiice a matij^e idol, but to-day the most respectable 
of Macbeths, with a rich voice and much energy. Nor must 
that enrrgnmt nr, the hustling stage-manager, be forgotten, for 
to him and his megaphone we owe the clockwork beauty chorus 
who BO joyously walk the plank in a distracting full-dress parade. 

Paris is said to be living on its reputation as the hub of the 
theatrical world. But some recent plays show that the invention 
of French dramatists is as lively as ever. Le Retour, for instance, 
is a piece of w’ell-timed and good-natured irony. The ultra-modem 
fun of Bluebeard's Eighth Wife will soon amuse a London 
audience. The indefatigable M. Henry Bataille has put comical 
sentiment into La Tendresse, and made L*Homme 4 la Rose a 
sentimental comedy. There has of late been a run on Don Juan, 
this diabolically attractive rdle having, indeed, been reduced to 
an absurdity by a female impersonator. In Le Marquis de Sade 
the Grand*Guignol had a first-class “shocker." The moonlit, 
blue marble staircase in Arlequin, soon also to be seen here, is 
the last word in artistic stage decoration. Mile. Mistinguett, the 
pole star of Paris qui Jazz! is long overdue in London. That 
closed house, Le Thidtre de **VQ^uvre ” achieves the ambitiously 
grotesque with Le Cocu Magnifique, Possibly, having the ob¬ 
stinate success of Phi-Phi in mind, La Vie Parisienne suggests 
that the run of a piece is in inverse ratio to the amount of clothing 
worn by the actresses. But this may also be tbe naked truth 
at home. In the revues of Hip, at any rate, there is a novel 
comic motive. And the alleged super-saturation of love-interlst 
in tbe French drama is, perhaps, less evident since the war. 

Paris has welcomed the "Theatre of the Bat *’ that came from 
Moscow last ye^, and is about to fly over here. It tends tofwards 
Futurism, but does not exclude on occasion a wealth of rococo 
detail, and even descends at times to sordid realism. Duected 
by M. Nikita Balieff, the company ranges from sentimental ballads 
to the grim humour of a country dentist. They represent old- 
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fashioned Vaudeville, a comical modem choir, choice Italian 
comedy, burlesque photographs, the theatre of Moli^re, Emj^e 
episodes, Far Eastern legend, romantic silhouettes, and gypsies 
of 1840. The scenery and costumes designed by M. Soudeikine 
and IVf. Bemisoff, both brilliant colourists, often have a bizarre 
beauty. 

The Thea*cre of the Bat should be no less welcome in London, 
where people are still as mad as ever about foreign artists. This 
craze spnngs from a wish to be amused vicarfbusly. We are too 
busy, it seems, to do such trifles ourselves, ^and too proud to 
display any prejudice in favour of native talent. Foreigners also, 
perhaps, possess, in a higher degree, the art that conceals the lack 
of art. For example, there is no leng^ti to which that spoilt 
child of “All London,“ the Bussian ballet, may not go without 
being found out. Its latest exhibition of artfully artless simplicity, 
verging on the imbecile, is looked upon as a revelation. Chout d<)es 
indeed show how easily we are fooled. A childish joke, not in 
the best taste, is here overlaid with crude Ciibi.sm. For the very 
last thing these noisy modernists wish to provide is a hackground, 
being anxious at all costs to catch the eye. 

Compared wnth .such feverish enthusiasm, the reception of the 
great French players who have lately come to London has been 
lukew'arm. Mnie. Sarah Bernhardt was acclaiiiK'd as much as a 
symbol of the Entente as for her matchless art. In a poor play 
.she once more showed that her golden voice lias not lost its si)ell 
over the heart. M. Sacha Guitr\\ with his .sprightly wife and 
distinguished father, gave a w^onderfui display of yersatility as 
an actor-author: and in Pasteur he breaks new ground with 
startling success. The beautiful Mile. Madeleine Tjely and M. 
Andr^ Brul^, beloved of midinettcs, made a big impression in 
an up-to-date study of the Parisian under-world. And for half 
an hour one was privileged the other day to hear Mussed \s grace¬ 
ful prose spoken by three prominent members of the Comt^die 
Fran^aise, only to regret the more that never-*to-be-forgotten visit 
of the entire company forty-two summers ago. 

The acting in Tjondon to-day is not uniformly so effective as 
it,was before the war There is a deliberate tendency to “under¬ 
playing.** Inarticulate actors seem to glory in keeping the 
author’s words to themselves. Sentinaent having been laughed 
out of <‘ourt, the “straight” love scene has become unplayable. 
So it is only after a sort of sparring match that the young people 
come to close grips, which they then maintain laughably too long. 
Players sometimes appear unaware that, as in golf, “pressing” 
defeats its purpose, and the comedians literally fall over tbem- 
selves in an attempt to force the fun. They also forget that the 



less iiolioe they take of the audience the more) as a rule, it wiQ 
take of them. Moreover, they seldom seem inspired cx even 
easy on a first night. The all-pervading **producer” has made 
everybody self-conscious and produced nothing but “rehearsal 
conditions.*’ He is, in fact, an interior decorator, who tbinlis more 
of an article of vertu than of a beau geste. The author nowadays 
is neither allowed to expound his text to the players^nor given a 
chance of adopting their often valuable suggestions. No one 
may speak but SiiiOracle. 

The English theatre has suffered an incalculable loss through 
the untimely dea^ of Sir Herbert Tree. For no one is left now 
to fix a standard. His ah\ ay bought fill productions .were 
bitterly abused by cerlpeiin superior persons, and bitterly did he 
resent this carping criticism. But the public liked his stage 
pctures, in spite of their beauty, and it liked him because he was 
such a thorough 8i:x>rt8man, being not only a good loser, but, what 
is far more rare, a good winner. 

It is difficult to speak with impartiality of the post-war German 
stage, but, judging from a so-called “expressionist” drama and 
a less violent piece of morbid psychology seen here, it must have 
gunk as deep as Hauptmann’s bell. In Vienna, Rchnitzler, no 
longer satisfied with the poisoned sw’eetmeats of Amtol, lias 
strung together the unadulterated filth of Reigrn, though not 
without encountering strong opposition. But in Prague there 
is an undoubted cr\'stallisation of national art. The setting of 
The Hussites show s how a Futurist, can paint novel yet natural 
scenes ; and^this historical pageant is full of moving situations, as 
well as of striking mass-effects. It is a feather in the cap of 
gallant young Czecbo-Slovakia. ♦ 

The war has brought that paragon, the business man, into 
the theatre as into the affairs of State. Certain simple people 
seem amazed, however, that he sliould deal in the things he 
understands, like solidly built scenes and diaphanous draperies, 
rather than in such imponderabilia as the swiftly moving story 
and progressive characterisation of a play wdth less expensive 
trappings. As he has no knowledge of theiitrical values, he 
naturally looks more at the setting than at the gem. Meanwhile 
there has been the same frenzied s]>eculation in playhouses as 
in other houses, but without the same protection for tenants. 
Nothing short, therefore, of a landslide in rents will now’ serve 
to .eject the man-in-iX)ssession. Still, this is only a passing phase, 
while all the time the films are educating a new race of playgoers. 
*And the best book is dry compared with the worst-acted play. 
Plays, however, are harder to read than novels, since one must 
supply so much and can skip so little. 
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Our greatest actors, of coarse, oever appear on tiie stage, bat 
empio; their histrionic gifts to mnch better advantage as popalai 
advocates, statesmen, physicians, scddiers and preachers. Tet, 
if only a second-best, the professional actor must have more than 
average ability. His salt^ has risen aatomatically of late; bnt 
he is far from being the lofty, impossible personage some 
managers wbuld have one think. Mere often, indeed, be is an 
artist in despair of his art. And he gives so much of what is 
most precious in life—his youth, enthusiasm, itieals, and even his 
emotions—to the public, that the public may ^vell try to make 
him some return in kind. All that he would ask, however, of 
those who come to see him play is au appreciation of honest work. 

Gerald Maxwbll. 
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QUATBAINS PEOIV* THE GBBEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Julian the Prefect. • 

Come fill th§ Gup with Wine : all Mortals must 
Themselves assume the Mantle of this Dust. 

“ Drink’^from my Grave beneath I still will cry 
As oft I chanted ere my Voice was hushed. 

^ Anth, Pal., vii,, 52. 


Bksantinus. 

“Alas for cruel Age,” I heard One sigh. 

“ Alas for Youth,” soft Echo made reply. 

No hour for blissful Tarrying may we know, 

Youth sAvift has flown and swift Age draweth nigh. 

A. P., ix., 118. 


Palladas of Alexandria. 

Tiet Life spell Pleasure, while the Wine Cup flows 
And Maidens dance and Garlands love the Bose. 

Away W’ith Grief—one hour and we are gone; 

EnjoV To-Dav; To-Morrow no man knows. 

A.P., v., 72 . 


Crinagoras. 

How long, poor heart, these Dreams of Wealth? how long 
These empty Hopes that to the Clouds belong? 

Dost think at ease to gather Riches in? 

Ijeave Gold to Fools, and take God’s Gift of Song. 

A. P.,ix,, 234. 


Ammunus. 

Dawn follows Dawn, until the Dark One come 
To drive us scattered to our Common Home. 

Heedless we play, while Water, Wasting, Fire, 

To this one and to that he gives for Doom*. 

A. P., xi., 13. 
F. A. Wright. 



A MONTHLY COMMENTARY—(VIII.) 

At we are beginning te see in front df us the end of the curious 
intervening period between the old era and the new which has lasted 
e^er since Armistice; a period dominated by the war and its 
memories. The gates of the temple of Janus are still open, but we 
are beginning to realise that the old go<l lcK>k|j forward as well as 
backward, and that if we look ahead we can see opening up before 
us the new problems of a new era. They tu*e n(ft, of course, unin¬ 
fluenced by the war, very much the reverse; but they are concerned 
esseAtaaily with different material from those of the war and the 
peace. Our relations with Gennany are seefe to be only one of many 
factors of our principal problem, and not really the most important. 
Our ccmnection with France has already been strained almost to the 
breaking point. That relationship, we are beginning to understand, 
has something fundamentally wrong with it; it must be put upon a 
new basis if it is to ^dure. After tlie Armistice it seemed as if the- 
Allies were all-powerful, and tht* world plastic in their hands. They 
had only to exercise their invincible authority and to create the new 
Eden in which the nations were to live. Now it has been realised 
that the powder was illusory, because it was based solely on force, 
and the weapons that constituted that force were too heavy for the 
victorious Powers to wield any longer. Nor were tliey in the least 
agreed on the sort of landscape gardening to wiiich they wished to 
set their hands. Now, however, the British people, at any rate, has 
begun to understand what ha^ happened. It secs that its Ein[)irc 
is not, and cannot again be, quite the same thing that it was. It 
realises also that a new Europe containing a notably different Ger¬ 
many, a still more notably different Bussia, and a ilisconci-rtinglv 
unchanged France, has arisen, and that its relations witli this changcfi 
continent have to be thought out afresh. Lastly, and in some ways 
most important of all, the Pacific and its jiroblcms have l(x>ined 
into the foreground, presenting a completely fresh aspect of tlie 
relations of the Great Powers to one another. 


The Government is now in negotiation with the leaders of Irish 
and Egyptian nationalism. During the month of August it met the 
French on the Supreme Council to face the issue of Silesia, an issue 
which has for months brought the two parties into acute conflict. 
It is committed to a conference with the United States and Japan 
in Washington, at which the vital question of naval power will 
have to be discussed in the open. The outcome of these varied 
negotiations will determine no less than the position of Britain in the 
world for the next generation or more. It will probably determine 
the future of the British Empire as an Empire. It will also have 
a far-reaching and possibly final effect upon the future of existing 
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dviliflatiou. For although the subject-matters o£ the different ques¬ 
tions to be settfed are apparently quite different, the essential ques- 
tion is in each case the same. It is whether the wit of man is equal to 
the solution of the problems his progressing civilisation has created; 
whether, now that the efforts of multitudes of enterprising9 people 
have created an interdepeodent structure of civilisation, far more 
complicated and more modem than the rival political systems in 
which they have been content to live, those systems can be adapted 
so that the salvngiiyr of that civilisation may be possible; or whether 
civilisation must smash, and mankind start again far back towards its 
bc-ginninKs. If it^s to be saved, there must be a definite will to save 
it strong enough to rule out many old political ideas and methods; 
there must be a readiness to recognise that force can only destroy, 
and tliat it cannot maiiftain or create, that for the final arbitrament 
of force there must be substituted a permanent willingness to com¬ 
promise*, to reconcile conflicting interests, even sometimes to give 
way on points which, according to the old theories, may seem almost 
vital. It is not possible for Britain to solve these problems single- 
handed, but, just as her Empire straddles across the*>world, so her 
policy pervades the whole of world politics. She has a pull on all 
the strings, and her policy matters in consequence more than anyone 
else'fi. It is for her to give a distinct and significant lead, and to 
say : “ This is our definite view of what the future needs; we are pre- 
piu-ed to work with all comers along these linos." 

So for us the IrLsIi negotiations are concerned, it is probal)le that 
they will reach a more definite phase before these [)ai‘agraphs appear, 
for after the full session of the Bail Eireann, which the Government 
has wisely permitted, Mr. de Valera will almost certainly make 
some public pronouncement. It is important, nevertheless, that our 
hopes for the success of these negotiations should be informed by 
li'dfT,. of the brute facts which underlie them, facts which, being 
static, can be recognised but not changed. Much of the controversy 
is concerned only with words. The importance of words can easily 
eitlicr be exaggerated or be under rated. They break no bones, but 
they may well serve as a salve to wounded souls. To England they 
matter practically not at all, to Ireland considerably, and we both 
can and should, therefore, be very generous in tl\e concession of any 
form of words which may be needed to satisfy the Irish national 
spirit. They are, however, facts that no words can change. Thqy 
are that Ireland lie.s under the shadow of Great Britain, and cannot 
by any effort, get from under it; that she threatens our essential lines 
of cornmunicatians; and that she i.s bound to us by^conomic and 
personal ties which can only bo broken at the expense greatest 

loss and inconvenience to herself and, in a lesser degree, to our¬ 
selves. As there are some sentiments which are so strong that from 
the political point of view they have to be acknowledged as facte, 
we can include as such that the Irish resolutely demand the recog 
nitson of their essential claim to nationhood, and that Ulster as 




reikdutely declines to be anything but Biritaeh in nationality. Tet it 
is certainly a fact that the political separation of Southern Ireland 
from Ulster would be disastrous for both. If these facte are not 
recognised, they will either hinder a settlem^t or assert theniBelTes 
awkwef'dly after it has been concluded, and their recognition would 
seem to dictate a settlement on Dominion lines. So far as our own 
attitude is concerned, and it is desirable that we should conc^trate 
on the beam in our own eyes, the point to bear constantly in mind 
is that words do not matter, and that the impoiiyit thing to us is not 
how and under what form Ireland is govemed, biS^what Ireland does. 

-- • 

In EgjT^t the problem h simpler. Egypt never has been part of 
the Empire, and there is no sort of reason why she should become 
so. Great Britain has one serious interesAn Egypt that must be 
safeguarded, namely, the Suez Canal. She is entitled, therefore, 
to stipulate that adequate guarantees must be forthcoming for the 
safety of that? vital wateru-ay. Those guarantees must include the 
right to garrisons which can protect it, and the conclusion of a Treaty 
which will give us some control over Egyptian foreign policy, other- 
wise Egypt should be allow€*d to go her own way. the principal 
difl&culty being the reconciliation to her new stfitus of other Powers 
which have rights under the Capitulations. We need to understand 
that we cannot any longer govern a large part of the world by force. 
We can afford neither the men nor tlio money. The Empire and its 
appendages must tlierefore be held together V)y consent. Fortunatelv 
the manifest advantages of a common citizenship, of the elimina¬ 
tion of all forms of international friction over a very wide area, of 
the mutual protection and strength which all the niembers gain, and 
of the assistance Britain is able to give out of her rijio exjierienoe 
in goyemment, are bonds which should be quite sufficient to hold it 
together, provided there ore no unsatisfied ideals striving to pull it 
apart. It should be our constant pr<x)cciipation to see that there are 
none. W e shall then be able to feel at peace with ourselves, and 
at the same time to confront the world as an organisation which bears 
no resemblance to a military empire in the older sense, which 
threatens no one, and stands acrr)ss no one's pg.th, but which does 
fin the oUier hand present a striking example of the benefits which 
unity and co-operation can bestow. For im Emjiire of that sort there 
should be a great future, for unity and co-operation are what the 
world most sorely needs. For one of the older sort, it is difficult to 
forf^ec any but a flisaatrous future, in which the one thing certain 
IS that Britain herself will sink under the weight of her obligations. 


It would hi, of great advantage to us if the setting in ordet of our 
own house could roach an advanced and prorrusing stage before* the 
Msemblmg of the W'fisliington Conference. Americans tnke the 

if we are to estabUsh good reiaiioiis 
with the United States, it is essential that the Irish war should not 
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begin ireeb. have aliw to that the United States 

originated in our one great ixnperial failure, and ‘6biat although 
Americans long ago began to readjust their historicaJ views so as to 
fit in with events later than the War of Independence, nev49rtheles6 
their attitude towards the British Empire as an instatutioo cannot 
but be afiected by that struggle. They are naturally apt to have a 
ready sympathy for any community which shows any denre to break 
away. I repe^, therefore, that if we could contrive to let it be 
clear before the Washington Conference meets that the Irish and 
Egyptian questions were well on the way to settlement, it would be 
of enormous advaiStage to us at that Conference. It* is also desir¬ 
able that we should, if possible, get out of our not very edifying 
squabble with the United States o\er the exploitation of oil resources 
in Mespotamia and elsei^liere, though on that point the Washington 
Government seems to have taken up a position exceedingly difficult 
to sustain in argument. 


How important the Washington Conference may be for us, we 
begin to realise when we read the speeches at the last debate on the 
naval estimates early in August. The Government then announced 
that* battleships built before Jutland are already obsolete, as helpless 
in the presence of the great leviathan.s of the post-war period as 
any old battleship become when the Dreadnoughts first appeared. 
Japan and America are both apparently committed to the construc¬ 
tion of ftixteen of these monsters, which may cost anything from six 
to nine million poimds apiece. At present we are only to lay down 
four, but they will cost us some £30.0(X),00(>. A new battie fleet 
comparable to those the Japanese and Americans at present propose 
to build would cost us some £150,000JHX). It can safely be said at 
the veiy outset that we simply cannot afford any such sum for-that 
purpose; it would be, of course, in addition to the ordinaiy naval 
expenditure on maintenance, manning and the building of essential 
small <Taft, including vessels of such trifling inn)ortanoe as sub¬ 
marines have proved Uiemsolves to be! Yet Mr. Churchill tells us 
that unless we have a fleet second to none, our Empire will continue 
to exist only ou sufferance, that we shall be able to keep ourselves 
alive “ only by goodwill.” and that such would be “ a melancholy 
sequel to the glories of the Great War. ’' 


There are many technical aspects of this theory which have not 
yet been adequately discussed. Apart from possible developments 
of the aeroplane and the submarine, no one has yet explain^ how 
these vast vessels, hitherto only used by belligerents confronting each 
other across narrow seas, are to operate across the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, steaming with their escorts of destroyers and cruisers for 
thousands'of miles before there is a possibility of an action. These 
coDfiiderations, however, are matters for the expert, and 1 do noc 
propose to do more than draw* attention to them here. What we 
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ha^e a right* to kncm', howover, ia the purpose of building super- 
super-Dreadnoo^ts in competition with Ji^an, who is our ally, and 
America, who is our close friend. We know what such competitions 
mean; they expand in an ascending scale. The first programme may 
be 8bci»een, but there will be further programmes to follow, all in 
units costing some £8,000,(XX). The finances of Japan are her own 
concern, but it is necessaiy that Mr. Churchill should understand 
that if the British Empire can only exist, except on sufferance,” 
by putting down a stake of £8,000,000 every tijne America does the 
same, then it can only exist by the ” sufferance ” of America.. It 
is merely a matter of arithmetic. It is indisputable that the United 
States could still, with an effort, go on “ seeing and raising ” us 
long*^after we w^ere at the end of our financial resources. But such 
a devastating war in the counting-hous^n would indeed be “a 
melancholy sequel to the. glories of the Great War.” 


At all costs tre must go to Wiishington with a better message 
than this. Our minds must be made up that, disarmament or no 
disarmament, we arc not going to break ourselves by playing a 
game of naval poker against America. Nor sliall wo lose anything 
by saying so; a little more sincerity, es[ie(!iHlly in iwlmitting the 
obvious, would make** diplomacy more rapid and more fruitful. We 
ought to make it clear that if America desires the expensive luxury' 
of possessing the largest navy in the? world, especially at a moment 
when the ships under construction are sure to be ol)solete before 
they are needed, we do not intend to contest her wish. We only 
propose to have a fleet adequate to protect our communicatums, and 
we do not regard her as a pf>SKible enemy. There remains Japan. 
Japan has now for many years been our ally, and our vt?ry loyal ally. 
The^liance may or may not be renewed; even if it is not, tJiere is 
no reason why our relations should not remain as good. On the other 
hand, the relations V>etween America and Japan are not ct>r<lial. 
and American public opinion is apt to look askance at our alliance. 
It is clear enough already, but it .should nevertheless be made even 
more clear, if that be possible, that in no circumstances whatever 
will our eo operfktion with Japan in the Far East be allf>wod to draw 
us into hostility with the United Statc*s. 


Even thougli that be done, the attitude of watchfulness of one 
another which America and Japan maintain, and tiieir present naval 
programmes, do stand to some extent in the way of the orgjinisation 
of international relations on a better footing. Ther(^ is also—it is 
no use refusing b) face the fact—a possibility of a conflict of interests 
over the racial question between Japan and Australia. The problem 
of the Pacific is a real problem, and it may not be very easy to solve. 
Yet upon its pf;a<;eful and quick solution may depend in groat part 
the hiture of (:ivili8atk>n, for disarmament and co-operation must be 
world-wide or nothing. I said at the outset that Britain cannot solve 
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the world’s proble'iDS unaided. She is in a position to render the 
greatest assistance^ that is all* Fortunately, there is no reason to * 
suppose that she will be unaided. After ail, America has invited 
the Powers to the Washington Conference, and she has presumably 
not done that for nothing. She has invited them to discuss the < 

question of disarmament, which is the crucial question on which 
everything turns, for the choice is between the reign 9 f force and 
the reign of reason. We should therefore go forward in the expecta¬ 
tion that America intends to assist towards disannament. We should 
inahe our own anxiety for the attainment of that end clear beyond 
the possibility of dDubt. We should also use all our influence with 
Japan in order to Secure her close and cordial co-operation. At 
j)resent her attitude is a little cautious and non-committal. • ^ 

# _ 

'We cannot sincerely be surprised at this attitude, for Japan’s 
position is exceptionally difficult. She has suddenly swung into tee 
orbit of the Great Powers, but there are greater Pow'ers than she, 
and her position is not very secure. Moreover, her population ex¬ 
pands; she needs room and she needs tee potentiality of wealth, for 
.she is not really rich enough to ctirry the military burden slie has 
assumed. Yet owing to her late arrival on the scene she is cut of! 
from nearly all possible colonies. Her situation, in fact, is explosive, 
tmd she has retd grievances which are felt keenly by a proud and 
martial people. When we are apt to be critical of her inioads upon 
China while the other Powers were occupied elsewhere, we should 
reineniber these fa<*ts. An overflowing pool must And on outlet, 
wheteer it be m a quietly flowing river or in a flood over tee country¬ 
side. If we tire to achieve the reality of disarmament, this difficulty 
must be dealt with, and it calls for reasonableness and concession on 
both sides. Ja|>an must realise alreatly that she cannot conjpete 
against America, much less against America and an Australia with 
Britain behind her, in a race to build a navy. On the other hand, 
we and the Americans together must understand teat both the world’s 
peace, and coumion justice to Japan herself, demand that w^e should 
rexjognise the reality of her difficulties, and help her to surmount 
theoj. The problem is one w-hich requires real statesmanship on 
all sides, and real statesmanship is rfu*e. But in this case the con¬ 
sequences of failure are sure to be so disastrous to eveiyone concerned 
that we must hope that the hour will produce that stetesmanship. 

, Our task at Wu.diingtou is to prevent at all costs the development 
in the Pacific of the rivalries that have reduced Europe to ruin, and 
then, if we can, to ctill in the New World to restore to the Old its 
sense of balance. Our immediate tiisk in Europe is to prevent gross 
injustice being done, which will gravely prejudice the peace of future 
geaerations, and to persuade the Continental nations to put the war 
behind them, and to settle down into a permanent and peaceful 
relationship. UnforiunateJy France cannot he persuaded that a 
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mutilated and resentful Gemiany is far more das^erous to her than a 
Germany a little larger and atronger but reasonably contented could 
ever be. For a year or more now Biitaih and France have been 
pulling in different directions over almost every question that has 
arisem Some of the pitfalls in the way of the Entente, notably that 
of reparations, have been safely surmounted, but two of supreme 
importance still gape before us. As I write the statesmen of the two 
natiooa are openly emphasising their differences over Silesia, and the 
question of the cancellation of the sanctions inflicted on Germany at 
the time of the reparations crisis is likely to \ihd to differences just 
as acute. „ 


Oh these issues the point of view of tlie ordinary Englishman is 
quite simple and quite sound. He remain^ .:^ordial in his friendlineav 
towards France, though be is beginning to lose, as is his habit, the 
bitterness he once felt tigainst Germany. He realises and sym¬ 
pathises with the fears of renewed German aggression that France 
feels, and is anxious to And some method ofrelieving those fears. But 
he regards it as the merest insanity to make such a renewal almost 
inevitable by provocative prolongations and extensions of the occupa¬ 
tion of purely German territory, and by the creation of a new Alsace- 
Lorraine in Silesia. Mr. Lloyd George expressed this feeling forcibly 
and well when he said at the Supreme Council that “ Britain would 
always stand by France if she were unjustly attacked, but the nations 
of the British Empire would not be dragge<l into a wai- arismg out of 
the oppressive use of superior force, or abuse of justice in the hour 
of triumph, by any ally.*’ As to the justice of the matters in ques 
tion, tliere cannot really be'two opinions. Whether the votes art- 
reckoned individually or by communes, there wasja substantial 
majority in Upper Silesia for remaining German. In the case of the 
individual votes there was a majority of seven to four. It caimot 
possibly be just, therefore, to give the greater part of the province 
to Poland. The Allies are bound by the Treaty of Versailles to take 
economic and geographical considerations also into account. Of 
neoBBsity, if the bulk of the province is to go to Germany, these cson- 
sideratious must tell in her favour rather than the reverse. There 
is little more room for difference of opinion over the sanctions im¬ 
posed in the spring of this year. A customs cordon was set up on 
the Rhine, and fresh German towns were occupied, in order to force 
Germany to accept the reparation terms. She accepted them, and 
no one suggests that she is not honourably fulfilling her bond. She 
has therefore the right U> demand that Uie customs shall be removed 
and the tow'ns evacuated. 


France, however, does not look at these questions in that light at 
all. She sees that she has now the opportunity to do damage to 
Germany. She thinks that if Germany is territorially and indus- 
trially weakened, her own position will be made more secure. She 
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wif^ea Poland to be aa atiioiig aa poadble, and to take tbe place of 
Busua aa her ally da the Baatem inmtier o£ Germany. The whole of 
her policy on the Bhine ia influedbed by the powerful school of 
French thought which desires a permanent frontier on that river. 
M. Tardieu, one of the French delegates to the Peace Conference* 
has made clear in his recent book, The Truth about the Treaty, 
how strong this party is. He indicates, moreover, tha^i the trouble 
over the occupation of the Bhinc is likely to extend far into the 
future, for he reg^s the Anglo-American treaties that were to 
guarantee the future integrity of France as a quid pro quo received 
in return for the turrender of Uie claim to a frontier on the Bhine, 
and argues that, as those treaties have not been ratified, the occu¬ 
pation of the Bhine may be prolonged beyond the fifteen years^ pre¬ 
scribed in the Treaty, ffo this policy the only possible answer for 
any British Government, the answer which, if not made now, will 
have to be made some time in the future, is that the British people 
will refuse to guarantee its results. Ko Government could commit 
them to any such course; they would repudiate the obligation as soon 
as they realised what it meant. France must choose betwewi a 
policy that is just, sfuie, and pacific, which will endeavour to obtain 
twin Germany in the immediate future the reparations she un¬ 
doubtedly owes, but which will othera^ise enable all the European 
nations to settle down in amity restore their mutual prosperity; 
and a policy which will maintain the bitterness of the war and tin* 
peace conference far on into the future, until another war destroys 
European civilisation. If she wdll choose the first, she will have the 
exordial and determined support of Great Britain and of all its citizaas. 
If she insists on tlie second, she may* perhaps have the backing of 
Poland, but.Great Britain will be quite unable to collaborate with 
her. The Entente, like all such alliances, must have ite basis not 
only in a common sympathy but also in a real and solid policy* pur¬ 
sued whole-heartedly by all its members. Otherwise it will die, and 
though the day of its death may pass almost unobserved, the hour 
of trial will prove it to be lifeless enough. It has been in danger all 
through the past year, and a serious effort is now required to save 
It. but it cannot be saved by any more evasions and compromises, 
but only by sincerity and plain speaking. 


In the Pacific and in Europe the statesmen of all nations need 
to keep before their eyes the lessons driven home by the war, namely, 
that even a victorious war is a stupendous disaster. Somehow ttiey 
must settle their differences, even though they be very real differ^ 
enoes. in another manner. This very trite proposition they all 
prof^ to accept, but their acquiescence does not carry them very 
w m wtion. It is clearly only too possible that we shall see in 
the Pacific the development of a policy of reliance on naval strwxirth. 
and tn Europe the continued operaticwi of a policy baaed on fibc 
aasumption that Germany will one day try to reverse the last decision 
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against her. let aJl that makea life worth living to the individual 
German must be destroyed, even if Germany were to attempt such 
a coup, and to succeed; and r^iance on the str^gth of navies is 
altogether too apt to lead to a situation in which a desperate trial of 
that strength is the only hope that remains to at least one of the 
competitors. It should be the task of British statesmanship to work 
unremittingly for a different international relationship; to emphasise 
at every available opportunity that force has failed, and must fail 
more dismally still in the future, to solve any the problems that 
the varied gronping of humanity presents, whether tiiey be concerned 
with the rivalries of independent nations, or with the adjustment of 
the relations between the nations within our own Empire; and to 
make it clear that the dominant note of our fufUre policy will be to 
seek solutions of all out^itanding problems ofi*different lines, to avoid 
all obligations which seem likely to lead even to a far di.stflnt war, 
and to further any well-founded scheme which promises to guarantee 
and safeguard the world’s peace. 

H. B. Usher. 


*^.*The Ediltr of this Review does not undertake to return any 
^manuscripts; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps 
or a stamped envelope he sent to cover the cost of postage. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should he type¬ 
written. 


The sending of a proof is no guarantee of t}ie acceptance of an 
article. 
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AMEEICA LOOKS AT EUEOPE. 

# 

SoMK exceedingly signifKant facts which tend to alter the rela¬ 
tions of America and Europe—or at least to crystallise and con¬ 
solidate Americo-European relations—have occurred during the 
past month or two. Wasliington lies across the water ready to 
welcome French and British delegates and the delegates of other 
countries; but it w^ould be folly to beheve that for Europe the 
political centre of gravity is sliifting, and that, instead of holding 
Supreme Councils in London, we are now about to hold Supreme 
Councils at Washington and incidentally obtain for them the 
participation of America. The Washington Conference, I am 
afraid, will only confirm America’s political aloofness from 
Europe. Not by Europe going on a ^round trip to America is 
America brought permanently back to Europe. It would be 
better to have*no illusions on this score. A very good American 
of generally sound judgment has at each successive stage* of 
American separation assured me that America did not really mean 
it, and was merely Vianging oft' in order to find a better way of 
coming on. That is because be has become an enthusiastic 
European, and is, moreover, an economist. The travelled 
American (speaking broadly) begins by being a European ; then 
he allows liis Americanism to disdain and reject Europe ; and, 
finally, in some cases, atavisticaily grows more European than 
the European. 

It is certain that economically the whole world is one, and 
that eventually, if America considers her true interests, she will 
return to the fold. But in the first place no nation considers its 
true interests. Every nation has been behaving in the most 
stupid, sentimental manner. In a remarkably clear survey of the 
European field, which he has entitled “Balkanised Europe,” my 
friend Mr, Paul Scott Mowrer—one of the few^ Paris journalists 
who matter—makes a capital point when he insists that we shall 
be led astray if we 8upi>08e the world thirika in terms of economics 
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and of iiiaterial interest. Could European countrieB and America 
agree to do the sensible thing, the riddle would be solved to¬ 
morrow; and there would be no starving, apathetic Austria, no 
swashbuckling Poland, no tangle of States cutting themselves 
off from their means of livelihood in their distrust of their neigh¬ 
bour, and looking beyond their neighbour to their neighbour*8 
neighbour—wdio is also the enemy of their nearest neighbour— 
for an ally. All the military and tariff wal^s could come down : 
there could be a conifoiiiable intermingling and inter-trading that 
would be to the profit of everybody : and the%ad strategic fron¬ 
tiers and the impossible geographic unities and the speckled 
-ethnic maps and the absurd industria^^ divisions, would be of 
no importance. Anyone could make Europe happy—if only 
Europe would consent to be happy. The trouble is that we are 
not ruled by reason, nor even by economic necessities, but,by 
IX)litics; and we insist on cultivating our sense of nationality and 
our hatred of tliose who are of alien race ; and we seek com¬ 
binations for our security and try to turn mountains round away 
from their valleys (]»eopled by foreigners!), and endeavour to 
make rivers run uphill, and make agricultural land building land 
for factories, and grow wheat on iron mines—and, in short, do 
any comf)licatod, mad thing, because it is political, rather than 
the right thing, because it is simply economic. Europe ia 
politics crazy, and offers an amazing spectacle of foolish an¬ 
tagonisms anil still more foolish exclusive friendsliips; of fears, 
of ambitions, of attempted self-sufficiencies, of armed vigilance. 

}3ut irwhat is wrong with Europe is that w’e have the political 
mi'iid (vvliich means a mind filled with a strange mixture of panic 
and pride, of uncliaritahleness and of envy, of selfishness and 
self-righteousness, and of belief in cunning and force), it is 
equally true that America has not yet acquired the economic 
mind. Had she the economic mind, she would realise that she 
must lend a hand in putting Eiiro|>e sfmight, since Europe is a 
customer of whom she has need. Had she the economic mind, 
she would realise that slie could indeed drive out the devils in 
Europe; for enervated Europe would listen to her, would respond 
to lier, provided slie re»nembered that it is a political rather than 
!iii economic disoider—that economic disorder is not so much a 
cause as a consequence of political disorder, though they react 
on eacli otlier in a vicious circle—that afflicts the Old World. 

But there are, as I have indicated, no signs that America yet 
understands tlie psy<*liology of Europe or that she will, at Wash¬ 
ington, have a wider vision of the world. Mr. Wilson failed 
utterly at Baris : the greatest tragedy of an ideal in the whole 
history of rnankind was followed by a deliberate narrowing of 
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outlook. America had loc&ed at £urp^ and was imt encpui^ed 
to do more. There vras a revulsion against Wiisonjanism. 
Amei'ica preferred violently to stay at home. The United States , 
is swept with great waves of opinion stirred by great gusjip of 
passion; and after the wave of internationalism comes the wave 
of nationalism. But there are many Americans—most of the 
best Americans—who are aware that America is not a continent 
in a vacuum, but is an integral part of a greater whole; and that 
it is not independent, but is interdependent. The solidarity of 
the univer^ is not 4o be argued about: it is a fundamental fact. 
The time is not yet ripe to attempt to persuade the bulk of 
Americans that cancellation of war debts is not only fair But 
is good business; that if! the long run the non-cancellation of 
war debts is not only unjustifiable, but is a luxury that not even 
America can afford. (Just as long persistence in Europe of a 
[)oiicy of iin[}ossible reparations and sanctions and hostility will 
be absolutely ruinous.) Europe for that matter is not yet ripe 
for cancellation : it is regarded as pro-German and unfriendly 
in inauy quarters even to mention the possibility of cancellation, 
because Gennany might suggest that the corollary is a more 
co-operative and less unilateral arrangement in Europe. Nor 
is the time ripe to urge that America should shoulder what are, 
after all, her ineluctable political responsibilities in Eui'ope. But 
there is a growing feeling among Americans that it would be 
better to face the mondial situation as it is; and 4ii part, I am 
assured, the Washington Coiifereiice is an attempt to begin to 
get in touch ifgain, to reverse the declared Harding programme 
of Americanism in its most cramped sense. jSew contacts will 
be taken, and a more cautious propaganda for Americo-European 
union doubtless initiated. 

It is ncverthoh.ss necessary to see what is liapjKMiing clearly; 
and, iiovve\er vaguely universal may be the objects of the Wash¬ 
ington meeting, the practical issue is likely to be the Pacific 
issue. It is not my purpose to discuss that subject : but if it 
is indeed i)ossil)le tor America, England, Japan, and i^erliaps 
China, to come to an understanding, the Washington Conference 
will be a great triuinjdi. More cojnj}etent i)ens—such as that 
of Mr. Archibald Hurd—will deal wdth the naval aspect of the 
problem; but in these days, wdieii, in spite of the lessons of the 
last war, we find American publicists (Mr. Frank Simonds, for 
example) openly writing of the inevitability of conflict in certain 
circumstances, proclaiming the readiness of America to figfht if 
other methods are ineffective, it would be a deep satisfaction to 
all men of goodwill, who fear that the muddled world only 
requires for its complete inextricable confusion and final collapse 
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the exhaustion of the comparatively fresh and unhurt nations^ 
to know that this ultimate nightmare has been safely stabled. 
Failure at some agreement will intensify the menace. If it is 
publicly announced that America and Japan are irreconcilably 
opposed, then the catastrophe will be brought measurably nearer. 
England will be regarded wdth distrust as an Ally of Japan. It 
seems impossible that the principal parties w'ould have consented 
to such a meeting, it seems incredible th^ President Harding 
would have propo.sed such a meeting, were not some solution in 
sight. I have had opportunities of "sensing American political 
feeling, and everything leads me to believe that already an agree¬ 
ment is virtually and tacitly assured. Were it not so, the world 
would seem to be determined oji suicide'; and one could only ask 
what madness had overtaken men. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the whole weight of British influence, which in this 
matter is considerable, will be employed (to use a permissible 
pun) to keep the Pacific so. 

The Washington Conference in a month’s time will then be 
more than justified. But if optiinism in this sense is not fatuous 
—is indeed a duty—for the rest it is scarcely likely that valuable 
conclusions \Nill be reached. The rest is Kiiro[)e. There have 
been nebulously spoken of in comiection with the Conference 
two subjects wdiich are essonfially European. They are land 
disarmament and the League. 

Now these two subjects involve a di.scussion of the whole con¬ 
dition and policy of Europe with its baker's dozen of countries 
of vital importance nearly all with difft.'ring aims, iiearly all w'itli 
implacable animosities and ineradicable distrusts and complicated 
schemes which de|:>end upon pre.sent or potential iniliiary force 
for their execution. Naval disarmament can be treated as a 
separate and definite question, on which only three countries 
have to signify their desire to come to terms,, to avoid a devas¬ 
tating race with a calamitous goal, for it to be settled. But it 
appears hopeless to talk about land disarmament; and it is cer¬ 
tainly inopportune to consider the formation of a new League 
or an Association of Nations vvliile tlie existing League is under 
sentence of death—reprieved for a few months, given an opi)or- 
tuiiity of saving itself by making good, but strongly suspected, 
even by its best friends, of being a hotbed of diplomatic intrigue. 
It also api)ears liopeles.s to try to interest America in European 
affairs at this moment when slie is preoccupied with her own, 
and when slie has just seen the Supreme (Jouncil write as its own 
epitaph a gigantic qiiefition-mark. No other kind of writing than 
honest frank writing is, in my opinion, of any consequence, and 
it is advi.sable to look at the exhibition presented by the Paris 
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Supreme Council, and the subsequent proceedings, as they appear 
to the impartial observer. 

The impartial observer may be taken to be Mr. Ambassador 
Harvey. ^Every American journalist in Paris who heard® him 
repeat the short lapidary phrase with which he greeted the 
decision to refer the question of Upper Silesia to the League of 
Nations was struck by its scornful importance. I believe it was 
not taken much nofi^ of in England. There are several reasons 
for this, but the chief reason is that its significance depended 
upon the emphatic^ air of finality with wdhch this condemnation 
was pronounced. The words spoken, though obviously ironical 
—American pleasure in ^e relegation of the problem, to a body 
with which America is not associated; confirmation of the 
American opinion that tins is purely a European problem, which 
implies that Euro|>ean problems are no concern of America— 
were capable of being underlined. Mr. Harvey certainly dotted 
all the “i's” and crdased all the “t’s.” He left no doubt in the 
minds of the statesmen, as he subsequently left no doubt in the 
minds of the' pressmen, that America will assume no respon¬ 
sibility of any kind for whatever may come out of these clashes 
of European policies. It was with some hope that Mr. Harvey 
was welcomed by the Rnpreme Council. Personally, I antici¬ 
pated that his mere presence would have a restraining effect. 
There is a special meaning in the word Observer—^almost a 
sinister meaning. Mr. Harvey w^as there to obaeiTe~to observe 
bow European diplomatists do their business, what their rela¬ 
tions are, what their intentions are : to observe the difficulties, 
whether real or fictitious, whether political or material, of Ihe 
Old Continent. Tt w^as hardly possible to put a more instructive 
example of the problems and of the methods under the eyes of 
this newcomer to the Conference. Upper Silesia is an illuminat¬ 
ing instance of how financial interests collide, oT how contrary' 
political plans prepa^^e an uncertain but probably sanguinary 
fnture, of how^ all kinds of reasons except that of justice (for 
even a relative justice could not be on both sides of the “industrial 
triangle “) are openly or occultly invoked. I cannot conceive a 
more unfortunate debate to have chosen for the initiation of 
Mr. Harvey in the mysteries of European diplomacy. Any of 
the previous Conferences would have been less damaging. I 
could not help magnifying Mr. Harvey to immense dimensions. 
He grew into a terrible, gigantic, sphinx-like figure : silent, enig¬ 
matic. He grew into the embodiment of a nation. For me, he 
was America come to look at Europe. 

This rdle of Observer was then supremely imi>ortant: one 
regarded him almost in alarm. One felt that it depended on 
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what he saw and heard whether the last hope of America re¬ 
covering her interest in Europe was to be lost or saved. It is 
singularly unhappy that the virtual dissolution of the Entente, 
the ^divergence of views between the two countries whjch for the 
moment dominate the Continent, and the consequent confusion 
and uncertainty respecting the future of Europe, should have 
been painfully manifested. Even when the Upper Silesian 
problem, w^hich the bankrupt Supreme Cqmcil could not solve, 
was handed over to the League of Nations, it was not the end 
of intrigue, but to all appearances tlie beginning of intrigue. 
I .for one ha.ve been an ardent and consistent supporter of the 
League idea, but I did not dream of ^expressing jubilation that 
the League was to have its chance. I find it difficult to under¬ 
stand the sentiments of those supporters of the League idea who 
rejoiced. Eather it filled me with anxiety. Plainly the states¬ 
men acted out of no love for the League, but had only the imme¬ 
diate object of veiling a grave rnj>ture. l^airily the League, as 
pis-aller, is not likely to gain any lasting laurels. That business 
of nominating a reporter to the Council was ugly—not because 
I W'Onld suggest that the rjovernruents rlirecMy intervened and 
attempted to “nobble** the judges—ranging the representative 
of this or that country on their side by promises or subtle menaces 
—but ])ecause most of the comment in the news]>ti|)ers and in 
political circles w’as hard-faced speculation of a purely diplomatic 
kind. There were calculations about whetlier the Sfmnish dele¬ 
gate would he favourable to France ; the situation in Morocco, 
which ought to liave nothing to do with the situation in Upper 
Silesia, was examined wilh its possible repercussions on the 
Spanish verdict. The newspapers all assumed that the refusal 
of Senor Qiiifiones de L(^on was due to the instructions of his 
Government not to offend either France or England. They all 
wondered what effect the nomination of Viscount Tshii, whose 
Government is frankly friendly to England, would have. 
Whether Brazil would be induced to take the British or the 
French view; whether Chinese interests would affect the vote: 
whether Belgium would consider it better to placate England 
or to line up w'ith France—this was the only kind of talk to be 
heard. There was a disgusting incitement to petty intrigue, to 
the formation of combinations, that convinced me that while the 
Tjoagiie is composed of ex-diplomatists, ex-statesmen, men in 
close touch with politics, more or less direct delegates of their 
Governments, influenced, even unconsciously, through long 
habits of thought, by regard for the policy of their cx>imtry, the 
League is not the organ which was desired—it is not a desirable 
organ. Bemark that I do not assume that any delegate received 
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instfuctions, or th&WeitW France or England in exercised 
political pressure : I toow nothing of these things, and certainly 
prefer not to credit crude allegations. It is not because there 
were or were not overtures and private conversations, not because 
there was or was not diplomatic interference : it is hecaufie the 
publicists and politicians openly and almost stscrtlingly ap¬ 
proached the problem in this manner, and were concerned at 
what might or might not be done to deflect judgment—thus 
revealing a deplorable state of mind—^that I conclude that in 
present circumstances a League of Foreign Offices is not and can¬ 
not be the impartial authority, the superior tribunal that Mr. 
Wilson intended. The spirit displayed in nearly all quarters 
was essentially the old^Iachiavellian spirit. Men have not yet 
l)ut aside the guiles of diplomacy, even when it is a question of 
the League, This revelation—^which was not really a revelation 
but only a confirmation—almost destroyed for many people be¬ 
sides myself faith in the League as constituted, instead of 
strengthening confidence in the League. T repeat that I am 
making no reflection upon persons many of whom T personally 
know^ to 1)6 men of the liighost conscience, but one has a right 
to assert, after the cynical public discussions, that the League, 
whatever the result of this reference, gives no assurance of being 
different from any other diplomatic conclave. I cannot see 
America being induced to reconsider her resolve not to join the 
League. Nor can T see America starting another organisation 
on similar lines. 

Not long after this disastrous Supreme Council, America indeed 
quite definitely signed a treaty with Germany which made an 
end of the League so far as .slie is concerned, and made an end 
of many other hopes of American participation in Europe, I 
confess I did not understand many of the reports which placidly 
asserted that the Germano-American treaty wa.s a sort of replica 
of the Versailles Ti-eafy—or at least was based on the Versailles 
Treaty. Wbat waa left out of this short document w'as abso¬ 
lutely everything that interests Euro|>e. The League Covenant 
ie left out: obligation of any kind for the present boundaries 
of European countries is left out : and purely American rights- 
are all that is preserved. What advantage is there in concealing 
this vital truth, or in attempting to gloss it over as did a comically 
satisfied article in the Matin, a journal for whom everything 
that America does is exuberantly excellent? America has, of 
course, behaved quite properly from her national point of view; 
but her detachment from European complications is undoubtedly 
proclaimed in unmistakable acts. 

If we start from this point, there is some chance of realising 
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that Europe must work out her own salvotpon and must expect 
no miracle. Miracles have been looked for too long. Happily» 
when the European field is surveyed, many signs will be seen 
that justify a certain optimism. For the first time France, who, 
afterwill for many years determine the course of events in 
Europe, is definitely turning to a policy of co-operation with 
Germany. This is a fact of first-rate importance. Mr. Harvey 
may have occasion very shortly to modify his impression of the 
helplessness of European statecraft. Frafeice is recovering a 
Ifipalthy sense of self-reliance. She refuse^—in my opinion 
rightly—to be ridden by British policy. Previously, “however, 
when she revolted against British direction, she revolted in a 
wild way. The struggle w’as made to appear to be between the 
British policy of reason and the FreJich policy of force, between 
the Tvilling agreement of victor and vanquished, and sheer coer¬ 
cion and hostility. England has managed to assume the beau 
rdle of the forgiving country, anxious for true peace ; and has 
managed to place France in the position of an in*econcilable 
country with one eye on her Army and the other on the Buhr. 
I have long maintained that this w'as a false situation, and it has 
been apparent for some time, in spite of heroics, that nUimately 
France would realise that it wa.s bad businea.s to be forced to 
fight England on this ground. Quite clearly there now appear 
two tendencies in France. The^ first still favours the policy of 
distrust and disruption ; the second favours the ixdicy of mutually 
beneficial economic accords with Germany—t^conomic accords 
not concluded under the a?gis of England, but in separate face- 
to-face negotiations directly pursued wdth Germany. Personally, 
while believing that politically (t)iat is to say, p.sychologically) 
the first attitude was explicable, if not justifiable, I think the 
second, which takes count of economics, is infinitely more 
rational. 

It is rather odd tliat at the same moment the iKditical aim 
should be made so apf)arent in tlK‘ central diHy)ute al^ont Uy^per 
-Silesia, and tlie opposite economic aim should be nianifesting 
itself in the Tioncljeur-Rathenau accord. The Temps the other 
day put the case of France admirably when it said : “Beginning 
with a w'orld-wide alliance, end—let us have the courage to 
recognise—with qua si-isolation. Certainly it is not entirely our 
fault that such a great change has been produced. Neither e\'ents 
nor men outside our country have furnished us tlie ai<l on which 
we might legitimately have counted. But onr diplomatic situa¬ 
tion would perhaps be more favourable—let us admit it—if the 
voices which have spoken in the name of France, or which have 
been raised in France [it might be added, the voices of British 
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apologists of the wmer French policy], had always given to the 
world the impression of good sense, of measure, of that pacific 
spirit, thrifty and laborious, which forms in Reality the funda¬ 
mental character of our race.” When I read these excellent 
phrases—which express what the best friends of Frandfe have 
long felt, friends who have not flattered her diplomatic aberra¬ 
tions or curried favour at the Quai d’Orsay, but have remained 
convinced of her sound sense at bottom—it seemed almost good 
that the brutal sWxk of the Germano-American peace, which 
rejects obligations and conserves rights, should have awakened 
such reflections. There may be many fluctuations—Gennan 
militarism may provoke a return to the policy of menacesr—but 
from now onwards I aA convinced we shall gradually move more 
and more along the lines of the Loucheur-llathenau accord. 
France will imitate America in index)endence—even though the 
IVeaty is thus sux>er8eded and the Entente partnership broken— 
but will obtain what she can obtain from Germany by means of 
voluntary arrangenients. 

The ].)eriod which is now passing was inevitable : hopes of 
complete re|>aration were follo\ved by cruel disillusions : hoj)es 
of security by a world jmct were followed by disillusions which 
were still more cruel, since they left France alone before her 
hereditary enemy. With America, France has endeavoured 
always to maintain specially amicable relatioiishij>, and the 
French newspapers have (since the disastrous Wilson days, when 
they helped, by girding at Mr. WilsOn, to turn American opinion 
against him and so to drive America from Europe, reject the 
Treaty, and conclude a sei)arate peace) kei;>t a civil tongue in their 
headlines; and, indeed, are meekly and drolly thankful lor all 
estranging signs of America’s attitude. But towards England 
the aiiger of France turned : h'ngland had let France down both 
in respect of reparations and in res])ect of security, and England 
was still checking French action irksomely. I think that not 
too much notice should always be taken of these querulous ex¬ 
pressions of discontent. They are bad-teiiij)ered and regrettable ; 
but what is more important is the truth of the allegation that 
everyw'here do French and British policies collide. Partly the* 
leaning towards America—-who deserted France much more cer¬ 
tainly than England has done—is the result of a semi-conscious 
desire (sometimes conscious and avowed in such journals as the 
Intransigeant) to }>lay off America against England; but chiefly, 
of course, it can be explained pHyclmlogi<-»lly on the ground that, 
if there is to be a divergence of paths, it can be accepted if it 
is a clean break—as with America—but cannot be accepted if 
the comx)anion—^England—^is nevertheless bound by contractual 
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ties and is always tugging France in the opposite direction. 
The grievances of France against England are many : England 
is against a policy of coercion and occupation and dislocation; 
England is pro-Arab and anti-Turk, pro-Greek and anti-Polish ; 
Englaiid tries to make friends with tlie new llussia; quickly 
attempted to reverse her war conceptions of Germany; was rather 
})ro-Slav in Central Europe; and generally—in the first place 
ratlier by instinct or by hazard—took an opposite view on most 
things in post-war Europe to that taken by Ffaiice. . With Italy 
turning towards Germany and Eussia, with Bumania—a non- 
Slav country bordered by Slavs—beginning to look Greece wards, 
withr Yugo-Slavia concerned about French policy in Hungary, 
and Czecho-Slovakia sympathetic to Eiissif;, it was not unnatural 
that France, menaced with isolation, seeing the game going 
against her in a deplorably egotistic continent, should have 
stiffened her back, sought points iVappui, and determined to keep 
her Army for protective purposes and to use it if necessary to 
squeeze whatever could be had out of her s|X)liator and debtor 
and to smash him u]) at need. 

That was the first stage; but it is foolish to imagii^e that 
policies are fixed and rigid and that what was true yesterday 
is true to-day, or that what is irue to-day will be true to-morrow. 
Already, in this tentative search for a policy, all Euro|>ean 
countries have cluingod tlieir tactics several times; and always 
should it be reineml)eivd tliat two years is an enormously long 
time in international ]politics. The factors of the sum are con¬ 
stantly altered. Who would have dreamt even a year ago that 
England miglit be accused of being the enemy and the friend 
of the enemy? How many people believed me when six inonths 
ago I intimated that France would soon be entering into separate 
economic arrangemonta of a co-of>erati\e character witli Ger¬ 
many? At present we find two currents wliicli are opposed in 
France. First the realisation of isolation drove France to assert 
herself, to reply to the liritish veto by a number of threats, 
which the other day were summed up by M. Gustave Hervi^ 
as follows: "Our security is the Bliineland ; we occupy the left 
bank and we will ocjcufjy the right bank—tlie region of the Ruhr 
—if Germany does not keej) her engagements. ^J'he day that 
manifestly Germany refuses to execute tlie IVeaty we wdll make 
of Rhineland—the right and left banka of the Rliine—a neutral 
independent State, detached from Germany, as the Allies, victors 
over Napoleon, detached Belgium from us in 1815 to punish us 
and enfeehle us." At the^ Bame time France sought alliances : 
she had an idle dream of Daiiubian aid, of forming a Confedera¬ 
tion of wliicli Hungary should be the centre*; but before the 
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iiiBtaiices of the Petite Entente.(the Slav States of Yi^o-SIavia 
and Czecbo-Slovakia joined by Rumania, equally alarmed), Md 
also before the obviously dangerous character in other respects 
of tliis move, the dream was quickly dismissed. ^ 

It was then Poland which, for this particular French policy, 
became the pivot. To my mind, a policy which turns on Poland 
is doomed to failure. It grew into its present importance by 
the accident that France beat back the Bolsheviks from Warsaw, 
and ever since Warsaw has had a hypnotic effect on certain French 
dignitaries. It is^ I suppose, possible to conceive Poland taking 
the place of Russia in a combination against Germany, and at 
the same time holding back a hostile Russia from joining Vitli 
Germany against a victftious France. But it is, for'rae, obvious 
that France can render no effective help to Poland when Germany 
and Russia are at all re-establislicd; and Poland will have to 
choose between a rapprochement with Germany (economically 
ineluctable) and a rapprochement wuth Russia (detested, but, after 
all, the chief member of the same Slav family to which Poland 
belongs), or find herself crushed between the upper and the 
nether millstones. Nothing, in my opinion, can save her—cer¬ 
tainly not France—if she reinains at once the enemy of these 
two incomparably more [)OW’erful neighbours, having indisposed 
Russia by taking great tracts of Russian land, having injured 
Germany by taking mines and factories rightly or wrongly 
claimed by Germany. She is bound to provoke a coalition 
against her; and the disarming of Germany will be of small 
importance jI generation hence if Germany is forging her arms 
in Russia, is indeed forging Russia into an arm. These are •con¬ 
siderations which cannot be overlooked by any serious political 
thinker; and triio friends of Poland would counsel moderation; 
and politicians who rely upon Poland should ask whether they 
are certain that Poland will not have become (hard as it seems 
to imagine it at the present moment) on terms equivalent to 
terms of alliance wfth one or the other, perhaps both, of these 
great neighbour coiintrics, or else will be gasping out the painful 
last breath of a miserable and muddled life a score of years hence. 

But all this implies armed vigilance in Europe, all this 
means tlijjt discussion of land disarmament at, Washington is 
useless: since several of flu* corupieriiig conn trie's have doubled 
or trebled their pre-war armies in sheer fright of the unknown 
future, in the flux and reflux of pan-Slav, of Banubian, of 
Germanic, of French, of British, imd of a score of fluid national 
policies, seeking combinations for revanche or for common 
defence, or, as in the case oJ OreeceV who is still fighting her fight, 
for conquest. It is useless for England or for America to preach 
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disarmameiH to France when the Three-Power military pact 
collapsed, and the League was emasculated, and Britain has 
spoken (accidentally and lightly, perhaps, but nevertheless sig¬ 
nificantly) of new friendships, and America has ostenfatiousJy 
renounced all obligations to uphold even the existing French 
frontiers on the Alsace-Lorraine side. It would be folly for 
France to disarm unless—unless, i^erchance, she makes a sudden 
fevircment and by an economic friendship ai^d collaboration with 
Germany places i)eace upon the solid ground of a paying pro- 
jx>sition. ^ 

I look on objectively : 1 must be taken to be merely recording 
tendencies; but certainly this Louchenir-Kathenau accord be¬ 
tokens a turning from politics (in the narrow sense) to economics. 
Quite frankly it has been stated in leading French organs that, 
as the benefits of the victory dissolve, as the Entente grows 
more frigid, as the Allies separate, as France is left more and 
more alone, the distance between the vanquished and the victor 
must diminish. France and Genuany, finding themselves face 
to face, virtually alone, will begin to talk togetlior. It would 
be wrong to dramatise the situation or to push matters further 
than they are; it would be wrong to lot imagination loose, and, 
as the Temps says, conceive already immense Franco-German 
trusts which will be able to beat any otlier combinations in 
Europe. It would be wrong to sup|)ose that in the twinkling of 
an eye sentiments can be.changed, and that big business can 
oust fears and hatreds. But I think tlie second stage lias been 
reached. fii'st result of Entente quarrels and the disHolution 

of the Alliance was to make France sliarpen her sword and to 
set her diplomatic wits to work. 'J'lie second result may well 
be to ask if there is not an alternative. M. Louclieur lias in¬ 
dicated the alternative. M. Pliilippe Millet. 1 rcrnenihe^t’, when 
these Wiesbaden negotiations began—and M. Millet is certainly 
the soundest and sanest and fairest-minded French journalist I 
know, and mhy be taken a.s an authority on the Louclieur pro¬ 
gramme—^hinted at something much wider than the accord, which 
would have Germany supply material and goods for the ruined 
North, hinted at commercial collaboration and the Franco- 
German exploitation of Eastern European markets. Senti¬ 
mental politics may lead to France being left outside Bussia, 
while America, England, and Germany, with mWe realist minds, 
walk in. Sentimental politics may find England, driven by 
economic necessity, ax^tin^ fruitfully with Germany. There arc 
things which no one is yet daring enough to say : they shock; 
but from henceforward events will move, in one sense or another, 
even faster than they have hitherto moved in Eurojie. The 
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Loucheur-Bathenau accord implies much ; it implies Braifce 
is not to be tied for ever by the Treaty -to British a]»rou-striJi{i[s; 
it implies that the reparation myth (with its astronomical fi^es) 
is dissolving, and that separate practical arrangements,. Imputed 
in area and in time, are being found better than nebulous Treaty 
promises; it implies that the bankruptcy of Germany and default 
under the London agreement may not provoke France to action, 
provided, as is jusL she secures the means of rebuilding the 
North from Germmiy; it implies that the Treaty and all its 
creaking machineay is being scrapped; it implies a new spirit and 
new possibilities; it even implies that sooner rather than later 
—^though not at Washington—some measure of disarmament 
may be practicable; it implies, in my opinion, not the slightest 
unfriendliness towards England, but rather the promise that, 
no longer condemned to live unceasingly in each other’s com¬ 
pany, in the same divided house, no longer robbed of a relative 
independence, France and England may l)e better friends. All 
this is not yet, but it is the hu.siness of the jwlitician to take 
heed of the turns of the tide and to foresee how things, will fall. 

SlStEY HnnULESTON. 



. PEACE AND THE BAGHDAD EAILWAY. 

I.— The Past. 

If BelgiuDi is “the cockpit of Euroiie,** there is little doubt that 
the territories lying between the /l^gean Sea ^iid the Persian Gnlf 
occupy a similar position in relation to Asia. It*^8 |x)B8ible to trace 
the conflicts which have laid waste this reg:ion back to some 2,500 
years before the Christian era, and the manner in which history 
has re]>eated itself is truly remarkable. * 

Generally sjwaking, Syria and the central portion of A.^^ia Minor 
has been held by one Power, while the Mediterranean and I\Iesoi»o- 
tamian seaboards, with considerable tracts of country stietching 
inland from them, have Ijecm in the liands of other races or king¬ 
doms. The result has been that the kingdoms at citlier end of 
Asia Minor have been ojXMi to j>rossnre and atlax-k from countries 
further inland, while the inland Power itself lias had, so to speak, 
both flanks in the air, Cons(*quenlly, centiiiy after century ha.s 
been a record of attacks, eountcM'-<atta4*ks, ara1 ofTensi\e and defen¬ 
sive alliances, varied <x‘casionaIly by the ap|K‘!irance of an entirely 
new element which has s\ve]>t away existing Stales and for a 
greater or lesser peritKl held the stage as (he dominating I'ower. 

But througli all the ages and amid all the slrih' of the ancient 
world, salient fact stands out—lJ)at no kingd<im has ever lasted 
vvhiish did not hold hoih the Mediterranean and MesojKdainianends 
of the 2,000 miles, or thereabouts, lying between (’onstantinojde 
and Basra. When we <*om(; to consider the present and future of 
the Baghdad Railway, it is iinjxalant t(> hear in mind tl)is historical 
fact, 

'J’he earliest asstxdalion of the Turks with Asia Afinor is found 
alxuit the middle of tlie sixth centiiry, when they conqiu*red a 
district on the River Oxus in Central Asia, but hv 010 a.d. they 
were assisting the Byzantine hhn[)eror Herachus against the 
Sa.ssanians (of Persian origin) in the jprolonged struggle for the 
mastery of U|>|x*r MesojK)tarnia. At the close of that campaign 
the Turks began to [>enetrafce further .west, usually in rornjmra- 
tively Kinall iKxlies, hut by the early part of the eleventh century 
they were firmly established in Asia Minor and had become known 
as tl>e Heljuk Turkm In 1071 they turne<l the tables on their 
former allies by defeating the I^zantine Em[>eror, a victory which 
enabled them during the next few years to jidvance still nearer the 
Bosplioriis. Their capital was established at Tconium (the modern 
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Konia), and gradually they gained control of the wbdfe: M Aaia 
■Minor. ' 

The Seljuk Turks, as ttey came into contact with Arajba and 
Persians, embraced Mohammedanism, and, in 1096 began: the 
desperate attempt by the Crusaders not only to rescue the various 
holy sites from the Moslems, but also to preserve the Near East 
for Christendom. 

In 1219, howeve* when the efforts of the Crusaders were neatly 
spent and the Sultan Sal^in had captured Jerusalem itself, the 
Seljuk Turks were in turn swept out of }X)wer by the Mongol inva¬ 
sion under Jenghiz Khan. This flood ix)iired over Asia Minq^ and 
by 1260, when Jenghiz Khan had been succeeded by his brotlier 
Helagu Khan, tlie caliphate of Baghdad Jiad fallen to the east, 
while in the west both Syria and Palestine had been invaded and 
Egypt was threatened. 

The lucky star—or perhaps one should say cres(.M:nt—of the 
Turks w'as, however, in the asceiulant. Another sect—the 
Othmanli Turks, now commonly known ns the Ottoman Turks— 
were driven from their lands in Central Asia by another Mongol 
horde, and after a pause not far from the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea, spread westwards until they renchod Angora, where 
they came tc the aid of the s^jndy tried Reljuk Turks, and the 
combined forces utterly defeated Tlelagu Khan in a great battle 
near the town. 

After this victory there wn.s no stopping the Turks. By the 
final decade of the thirteenth century they had defejded the Inst of 
the Cnisaders. and in under fifty years they lind reached Haidar 
Pasha, facing Constantinople, the present terminus at the 
European end of the Baglidad Railway. 

Further great advances across the Bosjdiorus into Europe fol¬ 
lowed, but, while Turkey in Europe grew stronger, a sense of 
false se<‘urity in Asiatic Turkey led to disaster, and tlie wJiole 
Turkish Empire wa.8 swept away by yet another Mongol invasion 
under Timur, who nsurfx^d the tlirone and |x>W'er of the reigning 
Sultan Bayezid. The hopes of the Crusaders revived and the 
possibility was considered of Timur being converted to Christianity' 
and so rescuing Asia Minor from ^foslem hands after all, but he* 
true to the Mongolian character of raider rather than empire- 
builder, withdrew from the country as siiddenl}' ^as be had entere<l 
it to seek fresh fields of conquest elsewhere. 

Throughout these periods the one fact w hich stands out is that 
as soon as a Power lost its grip upon the stretch of country 
corres|X)nding approximately to the line of the Baghdad Railway 
its end was near. 

The Crusaders had an opportunity of renewing their efforts in 
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Asia Minor on the collapse of the Turkish Empire and the subse¬ 
quent withdrawal of Timur, but failed to take advantage of it, and 
in ten years the Turks, showing remarftable recuperative powers, 
had regained part of their hold and subsequently began anew their 
advance into South-fiastern Europe. 

Constantinople fell in 1453, after having successfully withstood 
several previous sieges, and so the gateway to the overland route to 
the East was definitely wTested from Europeag hands. 

The Turks now passed from triumph to triumph, and by the 
end of the reign of the Sultan Suleiman I./surnamed “The 
Magnificent,” their Empire reached almost to the German frontier. 

However, history re|ieated itself once nujre, and extended power 
in Eurojie again led to weakness in Asia, where the Turks w^ere 
constantly engaged in the suppression of local risings, especially 
in MesoiX)tamia, which ap|)ears to have been a sort of Turkish 
Ireland. 

■ Gradually Turkey in Euro]>e was whittled down by a succession 
of treaties until ConstantinopJe and its neighboiirh<xKl almost 
alone remained, and in 1798 the expedition of Napoleon to Egypt 
gave an imnii.stakable sign of the intention of lhirof)ean nations 
to recover, rid Syria, the masteiy of the short overland route to 
the East. After the battle of Alxmkir nothing more came of 
Napoleon’s scheme, but from that time onwards the energies of 
the Great Powers were devoted to obUining a footing in the Near 
East. 

The loss hy the Turks of their control over Egypt, followed by 
their defeats at the hands of the Egyptians, still further weakened 
the Tfirkish Empire, whieh was on this occasion saved only by the 
intervention of the Great Powers—intervention which rapidly led 
to protec'.torates and “ spheres of influence.” So, by the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the; fate of the Near Pjast lay again in 
European hands, and it was at thi.s juncture that the Baghdad 
Baihvay project fir.st began to take shape in its earliest form. 

England, piofiting by the lessons of history and realising the 
menace to her F'astern possessions from which she had escaped 
through Napoleon’s failure to continue lii.s Syrian invavsion, took 
immediate steps to secure a. fii-m hold on one end of the short 
overland route, a position xvhich the exp>erience of centuries clearly 
showed would prevent complete control of the highway by a-ny 
other Power. 

^ A British Besident w^as established at Baghdad in the same 
year that Napxdeon attacked Egyp>t; he was shortly afterwards 
recognised by tbe Turkish Government, and in 1834 was trans¬ 
ferred from the control of the East India Company to that of the 
Government of India, and vested with Consular p>owers. No other 
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Power appointed a Coneol at Baghdad for nearly fifty years, so 
that these steps established England at the head of the Persian 
Gulf well ahead of all possible rivals. 

Good use was made of the interval. Navigation riglitSaOn the 
Euphrates were obtained from the Turkish Government by the 
famous British firm of Lynch Brothers, and subsequently extended 
to the Shatt-el-Arab, and the firm's steamers are still plying to-day. 

Between 1835 a^ 1837 a survey of MesojKxtamia was undertaken 
by Colonel Chesney, on behalf of the British Government, and 
> twenty jears later, in 1857, he, in conjunction with Sir John 
MacNeill, presented a memorandum on the possibility of building 
a Euphrates Valley R^iway, having its starting point at thh port 
of Alexandretta and rumiing, via Aleppo and the Euphrates Valley, 
to Baghdad. This scheme had the great advantage, from an 
engineering point of view, of avoiding the costly cutting and tunnel¬ 
ling of the Taurus Mountains, and followed a generally easier 
route than the present line. 

The scheme roused considerai)le interest, and was sup}x>rted by 
those in touch with British interests in the East, but particularly 
by Sir William Andrew, a leading Indian railway official, whose 
efforts led, in 187‘2, to a Committee of the House of Commons 
being appointed to consider the project. This Committee rejwrted 
favourably, the Turkish Government raised no diftioulties, but 
unfortunately the glorious opportunity was missed, as the Suez 
Canal scheme began to fill the pubjic eye. To a Sea Power, a 
short route to the East by xvater appealed |>erhap.s more strongly 
than a railway, and the subsequent coup by which England 
obtained control of the canal, coupled with her occupation of 
Egypt, thrust the Euphrates Valley Ibiilway Into the background, 
from wdiicli it ^^ as to emerge in after years in tlie somewdiat altered 
form of the Baghdad Railway. 

SeveraJ-sfuall railways were built prior to the main project, but 
w^ere mostly in the coastal regions and are mentioned only 
because in every case a scheme, .successful or otherwise, w-as put 
forw’ard at one time or another for their junction with the Baghdad 
line, . 

The first railway built in Asia Minor w’as that from Smyrna 
to Aidin, with a subsequent extension to Ergerdir. This line 
was sanctioned in 1856 and completed in 1866, though the Ergerdir 
extension was of later date. The w ork was carried out by a British 
company without any guarantee from the Turkish Government, 
and, including four small branches, had a total length of rather 
over 350 miles. 

Thus British enterprise was first in the field, and this railway 
was still in British hands on the outbreak of war in 1914, but it 
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was the sole remainmg British concern of its kind, and so the 
first British railway in Asia Minor proved also to be almost the 
last. Its extension to Konia was refused by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment ix 1891, but only two years later permission was given for 
the Smyrna>Kassaba line (also a British concern at that time) to 
be extended to Afium-Karahissar, where it forms a junction with 
the Baghdad Bail way. No sooner had this extension been com¬ 
pleted, however, than the Turkish Governraen^exercised its right 
of purchase and immediately transferred the line to French 
control. • 

Another small coast line ran from Mersina to Adana, and was 
opened in 1886 by a Franco-British syndi<^te, but was later fif>ld 
to the Turkish Government, and eventually re-transferred to the 
Baghdad Bail way Company. The first portion of what subse¬ 
quently became the main line of the Baghdad Baihvay was from 
Haidar Pasha to Ismid, where the Sultan Abdul Aziz had a 
shooting-box. The line was for his convenience, and was built 
by the Turkish Government, bnt in the light of after-events it is 
interesting to note that the work was under the superintendence of 
a leading German engineer—Dr. von Pressel. 

Fifteen years after the completion of this sliort length of track, 
a purely German concern was floated, under the name of the 
Anatolian Bailway CJompany, and ol)tained from tlie Turkish 
Government a concession to build a railway from Haidar Pasha to 
Angora. Tlie existing line from Haidar Pasha to Isfnid was taken 
over, and the extension to Angora cf>ra[>leted in J893. Three 
years later two further concessions were obtained—the first to 
build d branch from Eskishehr, on the Angora line, to Konia. and 
the second to extend the main line from Angora, rid Caesarea, to 
Diarbekr and Baghdad, tints forming tlte first definite prof>osal 
to link Constantinople bv rail with the approatdies to the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Konia branch W’as duly constructed, but instead of being, 
as originally intended, merely a branch, <‘ircumstances arose which 
eventually converted it into a section of the Baghdad main line, 
following a revised route. , Tlie original plan, as shown above, 
was for a more northerly route, finishing along the valley of the 
Tigris, and if this had been adhered to the w’hole scheme would 
probably have retained its commercial asi}ect, and the southern 
part of Asia Minor left free for 4)ie natural railway development 
of French and British interests. 

At this juncture, however, the Kaiset appeared upon the stage, 
and, ob.scs.sed by his mania for wdl-palitih’, introduced far more 
ambitious proposals. 

Following on a visit to the Sidtan Abdul Hamid in 1898, con- 
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cesBion No. 2, referred to above, waa abandoned^ and instead, the 
erstwhile* branch from Eskiahehr to Konia was to become the 
main line, vtd Adana, Aleppo, Mosul and the Tigris valley, to 
Baghdad, and thence along the Euphrates valley to Basra. The 



original main line^oani^’hile became a branch from Eskishehr 
to Angora. 


The now plaii added enornionsly to the engineering difficulttes 
and cost of construction, but the political and military value of 
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such a line to Turkey arid Germany, who had by then supplanted 
England as the guardian of the Turkish Empire, was immense, 
while it effectually stopped any eastward extension of French or 
British ^lines, across the course of which it directly cut. 

The undertaking was considered too great'for the Anatolian 
Railway Company, and consequently it was succeeded by another 
German concern called the Baghdad Railway Company. The 
interests in both companies were the same, the chief being the 
Deutsche Bank, and the only real result of tne change was to 
strengthen the backing of the scheme both financially and politi¬ 
cally, and to provide opportunities for financial deals between the 
nominully different companies to the advantage of the promoters. 

The scheme itself compels admiration. Not only did it pro¬ 
vide for the main line from C’onstantinople to the Persian Gulf, 
but also for no less than seven branches of varying length and 
importance linking up the Baghdad line with other systems both 
existing and contemplated. These were a* follows 

1. Toprak-Kale (near Adana) to Alexandretta. 

2. Haran to I'rfa. 

3. Bagche to Marash. 

4. Killis to Aintab. • 

5. Sadijeh (near Baghdad) to Ilanikin, with the intention of 
connecting with pros]^‘tive Persian railways. 

6. Muslimiya to Aleppo, connecting witli the Syrian lines and 
the Hedjaz Railway to Damascus, Medina and Mecca. 

7. Zubeir (near Basra) to some j)oint on the Persian Gulf. 

All these branches were includeil in the Convention of 1903 
betweep the Baghdad Railway Coinjjany and the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, which was surely one of the most amazing documents ever 
produced. From the company’s ix)int of view it was the game 
of “Heads 1 win, tails you lose,” raised (o a fine art. It is too 
voluminous to deal with in detail, but one or two extracts will 
show the type of agreement it was. Article 29 prohibits the 
working of any section between Basra a.nd Baghdad before the 
line to the latter place from Konia is completed. As any trade 
in Lower Me 60 |X)tamia at the date of the Ccmvention was almost 
exclusively British, the rapid construction of that end of the line 
would liave benefited England. On the other hand, the gradual 
approach of a railway from the north under German control would 
have an exactly opposite effect, and hence the restriction. 

Further, Article 9 aims a shrevvd blow at the Lynch Brothers* 
monopoly of navigation rights, for it provide^ that “during con¬ 
struction ” the company may acquire and use both steam and 
sailing vessels, not only on the Tigris and Euphrates, but on the 
Bhatt-el-Arab also. Even slight knowledge of the power of 
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bakshish among Turkish officials and the difficulty of loosening 
a German foothold in commerce when once obtained is sufficient 
to show that this Article would have reduced Lynch Brothers* 
concession to waste pai)er. , 

The kilometre guarantee by the Turkish Government does not 
last, as one would expect, merely until the company is a paying 
concern, but for a period of ninety-nine years! 

It is estimated^that from the loan doated in Berlin, and the 
low cost of constructing the first section of the line owing to the 
easy nature of tiie country, the promoters made a clear profit of 
^1,250,000 on a working capital of £*30(),000 ! 

The length of each section is fixed at 200 kilometres, ahd, as 
Article 2 of the Cahief des Charges regarding the Convention does 
not provide for contour plans, it has been possible to avoid ex- 
[ienditure on tunnelling, etc., near the end of an otherwise cheap 
section, by making an unnecessary curve and so maintaining the 
ex^mded balance ♦credit out of tlie kilometre guarantee for the 
promoters* ]r)ockets. 

Enough has been said to sltow the general trend of this astound¬ 
ing |>r(xlnction. and in certainly tlie early stages of the s<.dieme, 
when ilio German commercial magnates set out to “do down” the 
Turk, the well-known act of falling oft a log was a difficult pro¬ 
cess bv comparison. However this may have been, the publication 
of the terms of the Convention caused great jubilation in Berlin 
with correftj>onding fury in Loiulnn^and Baris. The French and 
Britisli Governments were fiercely criticised for failing to safe¬ 
guard bettor tbeir interests in the Near b'^asl, while it was freely 
aswuded that the BaghiUul Bailway constituted a direct menace 
to India. 

Although such a threat was only to be conteuiplated when the 
railway became an accompli shed fact, there was a strong feeling 
that the British control of the Suez Canal was in a fair \vi\y to 
being discoumed to a great extent, and that at a not very distant 
date our short cut to the East might be supplanted by a still 
shorter, but having its starting point in Berlin instead of London. 
By way of rtnih>uflaije, the German promoters of the scheme drew 
B()ecial attention to its “international” character and invited 
financiers of all nations to participate. Having been badly 
jockeyed out of position, both the British Prime Minister of the 
day (Mr. Balfour) and the French Foreign Minister (M. Delcasse^) 
were inclined to imrticipate, taking the \4ew that a limited share 
in control w^as better than none, but w-ere compelled to bow to 
the weight of public opinion, wffiich w^as entirely opposed to 
having any dealings with the com|mny. The deciding factor, 
however, was in all probability Uie fact that no amount of 
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pftFtieipation could x^tnove control from Q-erman hands, for, under 
Article 12 of the Statutes, a permanent German majority on the 
Board of Directors was assured. 

Origijially there were to be eleven directors, of whom three 
were nominees of the purely German Anatolian Railway Company, 
and three more were Ottoman subjects. As the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment was bound hand and foot by the terms of the Convention, 
these latter were merely puppets manipulated by German wires, 
so that a solid bloc of six votes out of eleven was assured to Ger¬ 
many from the beginning. The remaining five seats on the board 
were to be allotted according to the financial interest taken by 
the various nationals participating, of whom Germany could safely 
count upon providing or controlling one <Ji two, so that for all 
practical purposes the company w'as bound to be a German con¬ 
cern, whatever happened. However, the decision of the French 
and British Governments not to participate simplified matters, 
and the scheme was begun as a frankly German undertaking. 

The first section from Koiiia to Boulgourlu was opened for traffic 
at the end of 1904, but tlie second section presented considerable 
financial and riigini-iTing difficulties. After over threje years of 
negotiations, the Convention was modified to allow funds to be 
I)rovided for building almost three setitions at once instead of only 
one at a time. 

The Young Turk revolution of 1908 delayed matters further, 
and it was not until 1911 that work was resumed after a lapse 
of seven years. In the interval additional cayyital had been ob¬ 
tained in other countries, including France, where no obstacle 
to private participation was raised, although no Government 
interest existed. 

Naturally this led to modifications in the Board of Directors, 
and on the outbreak of war in 1914 the mirnber had increased from 
eleven to twenty-six, distributed as follows: German, 11; 
French, 8; Turks, 4; Swiss, 2; Austrian, 1. 

From this it is apparent that, although the company had by 
then assumed a more international aspect, the German grip had 
not been relaxed, as that nation controlled eighteen votes out of 
twenty-six. 

Considerable progress had been made with the construction, and 
the second section from Boulgourlu to Adana was within thirty 
miles of completion, while at the other end of the line the seventy- 
five miles from Baghdad to Samarra had been finished. 

The outbreak of the Great War is a convenient point at which 
to break off the narrative of the Baghdad Railway in the past, 
and to include the years from August, 1914, up to date as “The 
Present.** 
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II.— Present. 

Although not strictly accurate in point of time, it is convenient, 
to include under the above hea^g the period from the outbreak 
of war in 1914, because the entry of Turkey on the side of the 
enemy, and the subsequent British operations in Mesopotamia, have ; 
had considerable bearing ufxjn the progress and present position of 
the Baghdad Bailway. 

During the war^he remaining twenty or thirty miles of the 
section from BonJgourla to Adana were completed, and the suc¬ 
ceeding sections were pushed forward to a point beyond iSisibin 
wdthin 100 miles of Mosul, so that of the whole vast project only 
this stretch and the section from Mosul to Samarra remained 
unhnished—a total distance of something over 250 miles. 

In addition, many miles of railway were built in Mesoi>otamia 
in connection with the British advance, but what their exact 
relation may now be to the Baghdad system, and how far they 
are likely to be left in situ on the British withdrawal, no certain 
information is available. 

There is reason to believe, also, that the Turks constructed a 
branch fmm Bas-el-Ain to Diarbekr, but this again is uncertain, 
and it is not known whether, if constructed, the branch was 
left intact on the Turkish retreat. Such a branch W'ould involve 
either a considerable detour or somewhat costly engineering* on 
ajxjount of laical hills, so that unless some very strong military or 
political reasons existed for connecting Diarbekr with the main 
line, it seems that the trouble and ex|.>ense would scarcely have 
been incurred, especially during the course of a great war. , 

The branch to Alexandretta was subjected to a British bom¬ 
bardment early in the war, but no evidence is available as to the 
extent of th® damage done or whether it was ever repaired. 

The unsettled state of Asia Minor and Me8oi)otamia since the 
Armistice makes it extremely difficult to write with any degree 
of certainty as to the real position to-day of the Baghdad Bailway 
or the type and whereabouts of its rolling-stock. 

The action of the Greeks against the Kemalists has involved 
severe fighting at two important junctions (Afium-Karahissar and 
Eskishehr), and it may safely be assumed that neither they nor 
the lines in the vicinity have escaped serious damage. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the stipulation, 
attributed to the Sultan on the occasion of the Kaiser's momentous 
visit, that no portion of the proposed main line should be within 
reach of a naval bombardment—a condition fulfilled by practically 
all parts of the system except the Alexandretta branch referred 
to above. Since that date, however (1898), gunnery has made 
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such advances, and the advent of aircraft so revolutionised war¬ 
fare, that almost any railway is now a particularly vulnerable 
target, although greater safety in this respect 'would have been 
gained for the Ba'ghdad line if ^llle original route in the northern 
part of Asia Minor had beei^ adhered to. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the existence of the Baghdad Railway, even in an in¬ 
complete state, was of gre^t value to the Turks during the war, 
and it is a somewhat melancholy reflection upon the original 
protestations of the German promoters that tfte line was a purely 
commercial undertaking that it has, in fact, nearer been used for 
any but military purposes and is so being used to-day. 

Treaties are commonly supposed to be agreements under which 
the upheavals of war are to be smoothed^down and normal con¬ 
ditions resumed as rapidly as jx)ssible, but the Treaty of Sevres 
has, so far, merely been used as a starting point for further 
argument and negotiations, Jind few, if any, of the provisions 
regarding railways in erstwliile Turkish territory have been com¬ 
plied with. For a short time after the Armistice the section of 
the Baghdad line from Haidar Paslia to Ismid was more or less 
under Allied control ; beyond that point it has been, and still is, 
in the hands of the Turkish Nationalists. The French have been 
using the system in Cilicia and Northern Syria, hut only under 
great difficulties, as the line has constantly been cut by raiders 
and reliable coinmunication has be<jn impossible. 

During the closing months of 1919 it was jK)ssil)le'‘to travel by 
rail between Constantinople and Aleppo with some degree of 
safety, but this did not last, and, altlioiigli the- journey could still 
be nw.de in the early part of 1920, it liad bcxjome an extrenjely 
hazardous undertaking. Shortly afterwards the service, such as 
it was, had to be sus|>endod, and since tlien direct communication 
betw'een French Syria and (Constantinople has been * impossible. 
Various stretches of line have been worked in an intermittent 
way, but solely for military purposes by the troops of the nation 
occupying the particular area concerned, and there has been no 
attempt to work the Baghdad Railway as a unified system even 
up to the existing railhead near Mosul. 

The most promising report refers to the Mesopotamian end of 
the line. The prolonged British occupation of Baghdad and the 
measures needed to pacify the surrounding country necessarily 
involved the use of railways to a considerable extent, and the lines 
built for war purposes will probably be found of great commercial 
value when the proposed Arab administration is firmly established, 
although in Mesopotamia, as elsewhere, the raiding proclivities of 
the Arabs have made anything like a reliable service a matter 
of great difficulty. 
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It is on this part of the system that the only practical steps 
are at present to be found in the direction of commercial develop¬ 
ment. There have been, of course, for many centuries, irrigation 
systems for the encouragement of agriculture, o£ which the remains 
are still apparent, and future plans on modern lines wete fore¬ 
shadowed by the action of the Turkish Government some twelve 
years ago in commissioning Sir William Willcocks, the famous 
authority on irrigation, to proceed to Mesopotamia and devise a 
scheme of reclam!ftion of what would otherwise remain a desert 
region. • 

The war stopped many practical results, but the fact is men¬ 
tioned as an indication that development is possible of considerable 
portions of the countfy on either side of the Baghdad line in 
Mesopotamia. 

The volume of trade prior to the war was by no means negli¬ 
gible, and probably 80 per cent, of it w^as British, but the water¬ 
way and port of Basra w^ere sufficient to cope with it, and, indeed, 
l»X!al conditions made water-borne traffic actually more convenient 
in some respects than the operation of a railway. But there is 
good reason to believe that such conditions will no longer obtain 
for any length of time. Prior to the war a concession w^^as granted 
to a British company to exploit the oilfields between Baghdad 
and Mosul, and since the Armistice the German interests in the 
concern have been transferred to the French Government. The 
nearest point for shipment w-oiild naturally be the Persian Gulf, 
which would result in considerable‘traffic of a sort which could 
not be dealt with readily by means of the river route, wffiich has 
many drawbacks of various kinds; but the terms on which the 
French Government obtained the interests included the provision 
by them of facilities for the transi^ort of Meso}v>taraian oil to 
Mediterranean jxirts. This could only be effected by means of 
the Baghdad Railway, wffiich, as shown above, is already within 
100 miles of the town of Mosul itself. 

The United States are also interested in the project, and, as the 
various interests are now^ under disc^nssion, it is hardly too much 
to hope that the remaining miles of the section to Mosul may be 
completed at an early date with a view* to opening uf> this new 
oilfield by direct communication with Europe as soon as the 
intervening country has resumed a settled state. Generally speak¬ 
ing, then, the present position of the Baghdad Railway is un¬ 
favourable, but the gi'eat point is tliat, except for a comparatively 
few miles, it is in existence, and, given energetic and careful 
management, its possibilities are much greater than in the past. 
The crying need is for the pacification of Asia Minor, the en¬ 
forcement of the Treaty of Sevres with whatever modificatioriB 
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may have had in the Baghdad line as a whole on August Ist, 1914. 
The remainder of the capital is to be divided equally between the 
three groups. 

This fclause is worded in an extraordinarily loose way, and 
apparently opens the door to considerable argument. 

In the first place, if “interest” is to be taken as meaning 
financial interest, neither England nor Italy had a penny in the 
Baghdad Railway Company, while French cajjital was confined 
to private investment without any Government backing. 

French capital w^as represented to the extent about^ 30 per 
cent., unless this was increased on the raising of further capital 
between 1908 and 1911, so that the remaijiing 70 per cent, will 
presumably be divided, giving each country 23J per cent, to find, 
France getting a total share of 531 per cent. If it is held, how¬ 
ever, that the actual sum put up by the French group in 1910 is 
to be reckoned as the amount of “interest” held in August, 1914 
—and reckoned, presumably, at its 1910 value—it is impossible 
to estimate the shares of the respective countries until the amount 
of capital to be found by the new company is fixed. ^ 

Then, again, what is meant by the Baghdad Railway “as a 
whole”? Is this to include its predecessor, the Anatolian Rail¬ 
way, which, incidentally, is mentioned as a separate concern in 
this Article of ,the Tripartite Agreement? 

The French Government has the right to take over and work 
all or any lines within the jnea of Turkey in Asia where its 
interests are specially recognised, in which event the anuflint of 
capital allotted to it in the new company wdll be reduced according 
to the ralue of the lines taken over. At prestmt this option only 
applies to a comparatively short stretch of the main Baghdad 
line and the Mersina branch, but should tlie alteration in the 
Syrian frontier be confirmed and the actual railway be on the 
Turkish side, then France can, under this clause, take over prac¬ 
tically the w'hole of tlie main line and branches from just east 
of Adana to Nisibin. It is obvious that France wdll work this 
portion of the line in any case, for a period, as she is the - 
mandatory Powder for Syria, but that is a very different matter to 
acquiring exclusive rights over a promising portion of the system 
opening up the enormously fertile Cilician plain. 

Further, how is the value of such lines to be estimated, and 
on what data? The Baghdad Railway ha.s never been worked as 
a commercial undertaking, even so far as constructed, and if the 
coat of construction and the skeleton service run over the earlier 
sections prior to the war is to be used as a basis, we immediately 
come back to the iniquitous terms of the Baglidad Railway Con¬ 
vention mentioned in Part I. 
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Uiider this predous document annual guajrantees were found 
by the Turkish Government both for construction and working 
expenses for each section, in addition to an issue of bonds for the 
building of the line in each section. Consequently, the leijjar spent 
on construction and working expenses the bigger the margin of 
profit for the shareholders from the annual guarantees, while 
the proceeds of the bonds issued for each section might, and did, 
remain absolutely untouched (except by the shareholders) for any 
section costing left than the combined guarantees for construc¬ 
tion and working. To make still more certain of profit, the 
Baghdad Railway paid to itself, in the shape of its predecessor, the 
Anatolian Railway Company, an annual sum per kilometre to 
work the line on its bftialf. This annual sum was ;£32 per kilo¬ 
metre less than the working guarantee received by the Baghdad 
Company from the Turkish Government, so that the shareholders 
pocketed what amounted to a bonus of dL‘6,100 per section. 

It follows, then, that as the Baghdad Railway (Company kept 
construction and w’orking e.xjvenses down to a minimum, to its 
own advantage, so corres[>ondingly low will be the value of the 
line if based upon these figures, and so much less will be the 
reduction of French capital interest in the new company. 

This arrangement also seems to allow France to take over 
selected sections wdiich are likely to develop into commercial suc¬ 
cesses, leaving the unprofitable desert stretches to be financed by 
the new company as a w^hole, in which the amount of French 
capital interest rests largely wdth the French Government. 

This aspect of the problem alone provides a considerable basis 
for negotiation before the pious aspiration to a unified contipl can 
materialise, and there remain, in addition, three further considera¬ 
tions of primary importance to the suwcssful development of the 
Baghdad Railway into a commercial success. These are popula¬ 
tion, immigration and protection. Most railways do one of two 
things : they either oi>en u]i a district where natural or manu¬ 
facturing resonreest are already being developed and need railway 
transport for further progress, or else bring to a virgin area the 
{K>pulation and machinery necessary for its exploitation. The 
fieculiar climatic and ^ethnological conditions "of the wide area to 
be served by the Baghdad Raihvay have hiilierto formed a barrier 
against the performance by it of cither of these functions. 

Asia Minor as a whole is very sparsely populated, and Hogarth, 
in his work The Nearer East, gives statistics showing that a 
population of even seventy and over to the square mile was then 
(about fifteen years ago) confined to a very few small areas in 
the coastal regions, while the greater part of the country through 
w^hich the Baghdad line now runs was populated only to the 
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extent five or ten to the square mile—in other words, desert. 
The Turkish birth-rate has shown a steady decline for a con¬ 
siderable period, and incessant warfare of one kind or another 
has ceitsdhiy not tended to remedy the population question in 
recent years. Immigration is the most obvious solution, but here 
one is faced with climatic difficulties and problems of race and 
psychology. In years gone by the Turkisli Government toyed 
with this question and offered grants of land in really fertile 
regions of the interior which had remained almost entirely un¬ 
developed. A certain number of immigrants from Macedonia and 
elsewhere availed themselves of this offer, but the length of the 
journey and the inevitable failure of the Turkish Government to 
pay any of the promised allowances usuafey resulted in only a 
fraction of the parties reaching their destination, and then in such 
a destitute condition that their utility as settlers was almost 
entirely discounted. But this certainly seems the most promising 
method of |H>piilaling at least the more fertile i)artions of the 
country served by the Baghdad Railway, and the chaotic state 
of Roumania and what was formerly Montenegro, to mention but 
two of the Balkan States, suggests a possible source of immigrants 
of a sturdy, agricultural stock who would, perhaps, be willing 
to settle in Asia Minor in a district under the protection or super¬ 
vision of a Great Power. The Syrians are unlikely to leave their 
own country, es|iecially since it is to become independent. Greeks 
usually stick to the coast, and their inclination, generally B[)eaking, 
is towards sedentary occupations rather than manual labour. The 
unfortunate Armenians have almost ceased to exist, and even the 
establishment of an Armenian State, where a process of recupera¬ 
tion might have been hoped for, lias not prevented the race from 
falling a prey to the flowing tide of Bolshevism, which even the 
all-providing Treaty of Sevres failed to cater for. 

The Kurds are a truculent race, very self-centred in their own 
cominunitieSf and, while the Baghdad Railw’ay would encourage 
more activity in the districts they inhabit, it is unlikely that they 
would be willing or suitable as settlers in other less productive 
parts of the country. There remains the Arab, to whom work 
is anathema. He prefers to exist in abject poverty rather than 
to develop natural resources w^hich may exist at his very door. 
The limit of any ambition he may have in this respect is to 
acquire just enough sheep to eke out an existence, assisted by 
the proceeds of any robberies he may successfully carry out, and 
varied by occasional fighting with neighbouring tribes. It is a 
simple life, admirably described by Mr. Lowell Thomas in his 
well-known TrawUtKjut's thus : “You are bom. After a bit you 
grow up; after a bit more you die, and that’s all there is to it,” 
Not quite the spirit for the commercial development of a railway . 
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However, the fact remainB that the Arab is the <»ily pereon 
who cazi stand the climate of all parts of Mesopotamia at all 
times of the year, and it may be that British enterprise and 
iiifj.miKutioii will bring about a psychological change inin¬ 
habitants which could scarcely have been hoped for through the 
mere passage of time. 

Turks are to be found in most of the railway country, but they 
aim at official emp^yment of any sort, and, beyond providing t^e 
raw material for tne railway staff and police, do not hold oiit 
much pipspect dS. producing successful commercial undertakings 
of any sort. 

From this somewha^gloomy review of the population question 
it is clear that immigration, having due regard to climatic and 
racial considerations, must be one of the earliest problems to be 
faced when the provisions of the Tripartite Agreement come to 
be put into operation, and success in this respect would go far 
towards solving the general population question. There remains 
protection. For hundreds of miles the Baghdad Bail way runs 
through country of the wildest description, inhabited by races to 
whom battle, murder and sudden death is all in the day’s w-ork. 
Holding up trains for loot or raiding the railway for any useful 
material required would doubtless jirove a very popular amuse- 
merit so long as swift retribution did not result. The Arabs, in 
particular, have had considerable practice at the game during the 
Meso}7otamian operations, and woujd be able to turn their ex¬ 
perience to account. Therefore law and order must obtain along 
the railway, whatever may happen in remoter districts. In Meso¬ 
potamia a blockhouse system w’as established on the lines adopted 
in the South African campaign, and this could be extended 
throughout the railway, although at the European end such pre¬ 
cautions would probably be unnecessary for some distance from 
the coasts. The old system of Turkish guard-houses could be 
revived and iniproyed, ^ith special attention to such vulnerable 
points as bridges and junctions. The garrisons of the guard-houses 
in days gone by were w^onderfully loyal; they were frequently 
forgotten and remained without reliefs for long after they were 
due, while a total absence of pay was almost a matter of cour^. 
The revival of these garrisons in the form of the gendarmerie, for 
which the Treaty of Sfevres provides, would be of great value to 
the railway, w^hilo fair and regular conditions of pay and reliefs 
would prociuce a reliable force. The establishment of gendarmerie 
barracks at each station, from which reinforcements could be sent 
promptly to aid any post attacked, or to intercept raiders, would 
add to the feeling of security and make the Arab realise that the 
game had become less one-sided and more risky than formerly. 
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while it would also be highly desirahle to instil firmly in the 
mind of each Turkish local authority the fact that an attack on 
the railway within the limits of his jurisdiction wDuld be an event 
for whfch he would be held responsible. 

In the early stages of operating the line it would be advisable 
to have an armoured track at each end of a train ^ on the South 
African principle, while passenger trains might, at first, be con¬ 
voyed by an armoured train running just ahead^ as the mall trains 
used to be in parts of South Africa during the" Boer War. 

Given protection, the development of certain'selected, districts 
should be taken in hand, but care in selecting these is necessary^ 
because increased prosperity in a certain ^vrea, following on rail¬ 
way activity, might have the very undesirable effect of di'awing 
population away from other areas in which the time for similar 
development was not yet ripe. It seems necesfeaiy, therefore, to 
select the areas chosen for the earliest commercial operations at 
fairly regular intervals along the whole route, so far as natural 
conditions permit. Under normal conditions of peace time the 
section from Haidar Pasha to tsmid is already a very paying 
concern. Passenger trains are crowded, and there is a large 
volume of goods traffic in the shape of general trade. 

The plateau to which the line rises after leaving Isrnid is extra¬ 
ordinarily fertile, but almost entirely undeveloped. The line 
runs across this plain to Afium-Karahisear, wberp it connects with 
the Smyrna system of coastalrailways and on to Konia, w^hile the 
Angora branch from Eskishehr runs through equally rich country. 
This would be an admirable district for an immigration scheme 
on a large scale. The country is, normally, in a peaceful state, 
and there is direct access to many ports for the produce. 

Beyond Konia, however, is a .very unproductive section, much 
of which lies in the Taurus Mountains, and its development at any 
time seems impossible unless prospectors should, in the future, 
discover mineral deposits of some kind. ^ 

East of Adana the line taps the Cilician plain—one of the 
richest districts, probably, in the world. Although its agricultural 
resources have been developed to a considerable extent, vast tracts 
still remain practically untouched. The population question is 
not acute, though there is room for considerable improvement, 
and the crying need is for modern methods and machinery. Before 
the war many European companies endeavoured to obtain con¬ 
cessions in Cilicia, but met with all sorts of difficulties with the 
Turkish Government, and in most cases abandoned the attempt. 
The climate is exceptionally favourable for cotton growing, and 
the report of the Empire Cotton-growing Committee to the Board 
of Trade last year mentions that, prior to the war, the annual 
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output of the Ley^t was 100,000 bales of 500 ibs. each of 
Grade IV. American cotton, much of which it can safely be 
assumed was grown in Cilicia, , .. 

The importance of the question of whether much of this^lain 
is to be in Turkey or Syria is now apparent, and the future of 
the port of Alexandretta, which is easily accessible to the whole 
district, i& deeply involved. 

The remainder ofj^his portion of the line is unproductive and 
mountainous, with the exception of a long valley of pasture land 
between the Giour^Dagh and Kurd Dagh, where enormous num- 
bets of cattle form an obvious and remunerative traffic for •the 
port of Mersina. From ^eppo, through Killis, over the Euphrates 
(spanned at. Jerablus by a mighty bridge) to Hanun, the line 
runs through fertile valleys and the two great plains of Serouj 
and Harran, all of which are well populated and develo£)ed, while 
improvement is still to be expected with the advent of the railway 
as a commercial undertaking. East of Harran the valleys con¬ 
tinue almost unbroken to within a, few’ miles of Mosul, but lack 
01 population makes them quite unproductive, although the soil 
and general conditions are otherwise similar to those previously 
mentioned. 

Beyond Mosul the desert is encountered, and the ix>ssibilities 
or otherwise of Mesoj.x)tamia have already been discussed, but 
from the foregoing it is clear that considerable tracts of country 
exist along the Baghdad liailway at fairly regular intervals which 
could be exploited successfully and without causing undue concen¬ 
tration of ix)piilatioii at the expense of other equally 2 >roinising 
districts. 

Of mail or passenger traffic it is, perhaps, prematui’e to write. 
Judging by the pre-war passenger service, the journey" from Con¬ 
stantinople to Basra would .take as long as the sea route vid the 
Suez Canal, but on certain sections local passenger traffic should 
pay nearly aa well as between Haidar Pasha and Isniid. From 
Hanikin to Baghdad and the holy cities of Kerbela and Kedjef 
the pilgrim traffic would i>ay and the junction at Aleppo with 
the Hedjaz line to Medina w^ould, for the same reason, be suc¬ 
cessful. The original Cahier dcs Charges will require revision, and 
it is to be hoped that European control may reduce the w’holesale 
bribery and corruption invariably associated, with Turkish official¬ 
dom, for nothing would do more to ix)pularise the railway than 
the knowledge that honesty in its dealings w^a.s to be found under 
the new regime. 

Much criticism of the Baghdad Railway has been offered in 
the past. Its obviously political aspect since 1898 has been held 
to discount any chances of its paying as a business undertaking, 
von, ox, N.s. X 
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and under the old Turkish regime, backed and bound by German 
influence, this was pxd)ably correct. By a torn of Fortune’s 
wheel the whole project, ready made, except for a comparativefy 
few miles, has been torn from its creatcfrs an^ dropped into the 
laps of England, France and Italy. Such things do not often 
occur, and hypercriticism of obvious defects would, under the 
circumstances, be, base ingratitude. Bather should the advantages 
be seized upon and made the most of at the earliest (^portunity. 
With Asia Minor in its present state, practical steps are impos¬ 
sible, except, perhaps, in Mesopotamia, but mifeh can be done by 
way o! preparation for the time when peace is restored and the 
Tripartite Agreement has to be transfonned from words into 
deeds. 

Presumably the new Near Eastern Department of the Colonial 
Office will be charged with England’s share of the proceedings, 
and as certain important decisions have to be taken within one 
year of the conclusion of peace with Turkey, our policy and pre¬ 
parations should be taken in hand at once. With Bolshevism 
rampant in Asia, with the Indian frontier almost permanently “up,” 
and agreements being made between Turkey and Afghanistan, 
a grip on the line of the Baghdad Kailway and its firm establish¬ 
ment as a trade route instead of a military is as essential now 
to those who would control the destinies of the East as it has 
been through all the centuries of the past. , 


Damon. 



A NEW ERA IN GEEMANY? 

A NEW era, an era bf unparalleled ecotiomiic endeavour, seeme to 
have opened in Germany. The country has become a working 
hive. Politics have receded to the background. Herr Erz- 
berger’s mjurder has aroused indignation, but has not deflected 
the people from theilPmain purpose of re-establishing their former 
greatness by hard jjj^ork. 

After tHeir defeat in 1918 the Germans hoped and plotted for 
a long time for a war of revenge. Having discovered that 
England was a particulafly dangerous antagonist, they^ wished to 
be on good terms with the English. They felt confident „that 
they would be able to defeat Prance and Poland provided England 
kept neutral. With this object in view German diplomats en¬ 
deavoured to divide the Allies, and official and unofficial leaders 
strove to prevent the disarming of Germany. Weapons and 
ammunition disappeared from official custody, partly because the 
bonds of discipline liad been weakened, but chiefly because their 
distribution among the people in general would enable the leaders 
to re-create the nation in arms at any moment. Germans com¬ 
forted one another with the idea that they were the only warlike 
nation in the world, that their opponents would rapidly disarm, 
and that, at the psychological moment, the German nation would 
spring to arms and recover in a glorious campaign all it had lost. 
However, the Allies did not allow themselves to be hoodwinked. 
They insisted wiQi energy upon the handing over of Germany’s 
armament and upon the dissolution of the various new formations 
which were springing up everywhere. Germany’s disarmament 
seems to have been carried out very thoroughly. The German 
Press published on June 28th an official statement, according to 
which the following arms and munitions have been handed over 


for destruction up to May 1st, 1921:— 
Guns and Gun iiarrcls. 

. 60,489 

Gun Carriages . 

. 26,880 

Trenoh Mortars and Barrels . 

. 22,778 

Machine Guna . 

. 91,042 

Rifles and CtU’binos . 

. 4,808,300 

Artillery Shells and Mines . 

. 36,800,000 

Hand Grenades and Rifle Grenade?... 

. 14,660,000 

Fuses . 

. 65,160,000 

Cartridges . 

. 300,000,000 

Flying Machines. 

. 18,879 

Flying Machine Engines . 

. 28,099 


The arms and ammunition enumerated have been destroyed* 
In additioa to these, huge quantities have been given up. 

x2 
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The significance of the figures given may be gauged by com¬ 
paring them with those relating to the war material which had to 
be handed over .according to Article 4 of the Armistice Treaty 
of Nfjvember 11th, 1918. That instniment demanded the sur¬ 
render of— 

6,000 Guns, 

3,000 Trench Mortars, 

!« 25,000 Machine Gune, 

1,700 Flying Machines. t* 

Apparently the disarmament of Germany i% being parried out 
wit}i the greatest thoroughness. Even the most reckless hot¬ 
heads of the country must recognise tl^t a war of revenge has 
become impossible. The' gigantic quantities of guns, rifles, 
ammunition and aeroplanes required in modern war cannot be 
improvised. Unfortunately there are still a good many weapons 
in the hands of the reactionaries. 

Although thinking Germans recognise their military impotence, 
they have by no means abandoned their hopes of revefige. Alter 
all, revenge may be obtained not only by war, but by other means. 
The economic weapon can be wielded with as terrible an effect 
as the sword. German students of history are aware that most 
great States and Empires have been destroyed, not by military 
and naval defeat, but by economic causes. The fact that the 
Germans cannot reconcile themselves to they defeat may be seen 
from the bitter tone of their Pre.ss. Even the more moderate 
newspapers endeavour unceasingly to keep alive hatred of the 
Allies, and particularly of France and Poland. However, while 
the'AIIies are held up to hatred and contempt, we read no longer 
that Germany .should arise in her might, tear up the Treaty of ‘ 
Versailles, and brave the consequences. Instead we read in¬ 
numerable admonitions to the people urging them to preserve 
order and to work, because only by hard and unceasing lali^ur 
can Germany hope to re-establish her former i)rosperity, power 
and prestige. The Germans arc perfectly correct iri their view. 

In the age in which wc live nations can establish their sui>remacy 
by the superiority of their industries. Germany's physical and 
human resources are so valuable that the Germans may regain 
their preponderance in Europe, notwithstanding their disastrous 
defeat. 

After the defeat and the revolution Germany’s ix)sition seemed 
hopeless. Disorder and lawlessness were general, men were 
unwilling to work, the country seemed likely to lose some of its 
most valuable territories, the State seemed about to disintegrate 
and to be dissolved into its component parte. Since then an 
extraordinary improvement in the position has taken place. Law 
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and order have been re^fstablished, the Germans l»lre Ihmim 
themselves into work with the utmost energy, 
retarmng to the oonntry, its unity seems likely to bem 
tained, and, owing to the short-sightedness and folly of tibe Poles, 
the Germans may be able to retain Upper Slilesia, perhaps the 
wealthiest part of the country. ^ 

Eelatively speaking, Germany is at present far more prosperous 
than England. At^the end of the war this country seemed 
likely to experience a period of unparalleled prosperity. The 
world wa§ starvirfg for manufactured goods. The mines and 
factories of Belgium, Eastern France and Poland had been 
destroyed. The industrial districts of Germany, Italy and Czecho¬ 
slovakia lacked raw materials and coal. The post-war boom in 
England seemed to be fully justified. The unreasonableness of 
English labour, which demanded higher and ever higher wages 
in respect of an eter-shrinking production and unceasing strikes, 
led to unprecedented nncinploymont in this country, while the 
good sensd and the good will of Gennan labour brought about a 
totally unexi>ected expansion of the German industries. Recently 
it was stated that there w’^ejre in England ten times as many un¬ 
employed workers as there were in Germany. 

Wliile for many months the British workers have been, agitating 
and striking for higher wages, and particularly for reduced hours, 
the German worker^ have been agitating and striking for greatly 
increased working hours. On June 3rd the Times quQted a report 
of the WnrliCmberg Inspector of Factories that serious opposition 
to the compulsory eight-hour day was developing throughout 
Germany among the workers themselves, who desired to Vjarn 
as much as possible and who did not mind working any number 
of lioiirs in excess of eight per day. Since then Mr. P. H. 
Middleton, a representative of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, one of the leading American banks, has given the 
following noteworthjr account of the industrial position and of the 
labour fxisition in Germany :— 


“ Travollinpt to Berlin from the Bnteh bonier by way of Osnabriiek, Min- 
den, Hanover, Leiirte and Stendal, the whole route to the German capital 
seemed to be an unending panorama of \vaving grain. The crops arc 
unusually far advanced. Rye and wheat crops are very promising, and the 
outlook for stigar beet is also very good. As compared w'ith Holland there 
is a marked absence of cattle and horses, and much of the labour of the 
fields is being performed by women. Germany is suffering from a consider¬ 
able shortage of phosphates. 

" On this particular route one docs not pass very many industrial dis¬ 
tricts, but wheiH3vGr tbero was a chimney st>ack it was belching smoke. 

“In Berlin the hotels arc crowded. Thor© appears to bo an ample supply 
of food of all kinds, and even fresh milk is now available for faznilies with 
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children; those without children are u«ing tinned milk. As a result of the 
work of the Hoover Belief caxnpaigtL there are about thirty brands of con¬ 
densed milk on the market at the present time. 

** Through the courtesy of Mr. A. Dimning, secretary of the American 
Association of Commerce and Trade in Berlin, I was able to visit Krupps* 
works at Essen, and on June 16th was taken over the various workshops by 
Mr. Herman von Vers^hujar. In the great locomotive shop heavy locomotives 
are being turned out complete at the rate of one a day. In another shop 
goods w'agons are manufactured at the rate of eight a day, and in another 
5-ton motor lorries are being manufactured alongsidei^of small motor scooters. 
Every part of the lorries is made in this shop, with the exception of the 
rubber tyres. The manufactures of Krupps* works coWir a surprisingly wide 
range. They include railway supplies of all kinds, macMnes for textile and 
paper industries, dredges, floating docks, pneumatic tools, surgical instru¬ 
ments, Diesel engines, doors for safes, cash re(;;i8ters and adding machines, 
apparatus for moving pictures, etc. They are also manufacturing machines 
for making artificial teeth, and in fact artificial teeth themselves. 

** At Krupps’ Germania Shipbuilding Plant in Kiel they are building pas¬ 
senger and freight steamers. These Krupp works are turning out. this large 
variety with the same workmen who made M^ar munitions, and to-day they 
are actually employing more men in these works than they wore before the 
war. 

I also visited the Rhein Metall Fabrik, Diisseldorf. Tliis plant had 
also readjusted its operations from a war to a peace basis, and is to-day one 
of the leading railway rolling-stock industrie*B of Germany. In less than a 
year they have turned out a thousand locomotives, a thousand goods wagons, 
and their present monthly production is 60 locomotives and 800 freight cars. 
Like Krupps this concern employs more men to-day than it did in 1914. 
and is executing a large volume of foreign orders. 

The German Labour Situation.—The eiglifr-hour day introduced 
immediately after the rcvohitioil is still generally in force, but the introduc¬ 
tion of piece work on a larger scale, than ever before has resulted in some 
cases in a ten, twelve, thirteen and fourteen-hour day. The interest in the 
so-caZled Workmen’s Councils is waning, bocauso when these meetings are 
called during working hours the men are unwilling ti> leave their work, and 
thus decrease their earning power.” 

While English workers consider the eight-hour clay the absolute 
maximum and insist upon a seven-hour day or even a six-hour 
day, the Germans are working up to ten, twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen hours per day, according to the highly qualified special 
representative of the American bank mentioned. The Treaty of 
Versailles, the most extraordinary diplomatic document known to 
history, contains a special part superscribed “Organisation of 
Tjabour.” That part is the most unfortunate portion of the 
Treaty, and it is ominous that it bears the unlucky number XIIT. 
The idealists responsible for the provisions relating to labour laid 
down in Article 427 :— 

“ The High Contracting Parties, recognising that the well-being, physical, 
moral and intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of supreme international 
importance, have framed, in order to further this great end, the permanent 
machinery provided for in Section I, and associated with that of the League 
of Nations. 
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** They recognise thet differences of climate^ habits, and customs, of 
economic opportunity and industoial tradition, make strict uniformity in 
the conditions of labour difficult of immediate attainment. But, holding as 
they do that labour should be regarded merely as an article: of commerce, 
they think that there are methods and principles for regulating labour con¬ 
ditions which all industrial communities should endeavour to apply, so far 
as their special eiroumatanoes will permit. 

“Among these methods and principles, the mllowing seem to the High 
Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent importance. ... 

“ Third ; The payzj^nt to the employed of a wage adequate to maintain 
a reasonable standard of life as this is understood in their time and ooimtry. 

“ Fourth : The adoption of an eight hours day or a forty-eight hours week 
as the standard to be aimed at where it has not already been attained. ... 

“Seventh: The principle that'men and women should receive, equal 
remuneration for work of^qual value." 


No part of the unfortunate Treaty of VerBailles is treated with 
greater disrespect in Germany than the lengthy Part XIII., which 
was inspired by political dreamers and Socialist schemers. 

Opinions are divided as to whether Germany is prosperous or 
not- Attention has been drawn to the fact that in certain 
branches of industry earnings and dividends have improved. If 
we wish to ascertain whether industries as a whole are prospering 
in Germany, it will be best to concentrate attention not upon some 
selected industry or industries, in which the position may be 
anomalous, but to take note of the conditions prevailing among 
the banks, for the prosperity of the great banks depends, of 
course, upon the prosperity of the industries in general. No. 462 
of the Kolnische Zeitiingy dated June 29th, gives a detailed survey 
of the banking year 1921. The article, after referring to the 
inflation of the Germany currency, states :— , 


“ In the report!=i of the leading banks, some of which have been published 
with unprecedented delay, attention is drawn in most cases to the fact that 
the banks have, derived rich revenues from all branches? of their business, 
which, however, were to some extent absorbed by greatly increased expenses. 
That statement is certainly true. However, a glance at the trebled profits 
shows that the past year has been a period of good, of very good, earn- 

ings. ... ' I 

" If we 8tudy> the balance-sheets of the banks we notice that the policy 
of combination among them has progressed particularly energetically during 
the past year, and that the number of branches has greatly increased. While' 
the banks have striven to broaden their base and to strengthen their posi¬ 
tion, quite a number^ of them have increased their share capital. . . 

Tlie additional capital raised was largely used for absorbing other banks. 
Besides in many cases shareholders were given the right of subscribing lor 
shares on favourable conditions instead of increasing the dividends by leaps 
and bounds.*' 

Many English papers have drawn attention to the fact that, 
measured by a substantial increase in the dividends paid, German 
industry and commerce have experienced good times. However, 
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the full extent of the progress njade has been very largely dis- 
guised by giving shareholders comparatively small dividends in 
cash and very large ones in the form of shares, which^were dis- 
tribii^pd among them far below the market price. The true posi¬ 
tion of affairs may be seen from the following statement con¬ 
tained in the Kdlm^ch^ Zeitung, which relates to all the principal 
German batiks ;— 



"NeU Prohia ^ 

Dividends Paid 


1919. 

19^0. 

1919. 

1920. 




Per 

Per 

Berlin Banks. 

M. 

Mjo 

cent. 

cent. 

Deutsche Bank .. 

64,500,000 

185,100,000 

12 

18 

Dresner Bank .. 

50,700,000 

144,200,000 

9 

124 

Diskonto GescIlBchaft .. 

53,600,000 

160,100,000 

10 

10 

Darmst&dter Bank 

20,900,000 

^ 58,800,000 

8 

10 

Berliner Handels Gesellschaft .. 

20,100,000 

37,000,000 

10 

12J 

Nationalbank fur Deutscliland .. 

15,700,000 

40,600,000 

7 

10 

Kommerc und Privatbank 

16,300,000 

66,800,000 

9 

12 

Mitteldeutsohe Kreditbank 

5,800,000 

16,700.000 

8 

10 

Provincial Banks. 





Allg. Deutsche Kreditanstalt 

16,600,000 

52,200,000 

9 

12 

Schaaffhausen Bankverein 

14,300,000 

33,600,000 

8 

12 

Bhein. Kreditbk. 

12,600,000 

27,600,000 

7 

10 

Banner Bank 

14,600,000 

39,700,000 

8| 

10 

Essener Kredit. .. 

12,000,000 

32,000,000 

9 

11 


The table contains the names of all the principal Berlin and 
provincial banks, as given by the Kolnische Zeitung. It will 
be noticed that, whereas dividends have incrensod, as a rule, only 
from 25 to 33 per cent., the net profits of all the ynincipal German 
banks have increased by about 200 cent. Tlie figures relating 
to all the leading German banks show' that the German industries 
as a, whole have prosjx^red greatly during the past year, for 
banking prosperity depends on industrial and commercial pros¬ 
perity. The one is not possible without the other. Tlie advance 
made by German industry and trade since 1019 is obviously veiy 
much greater than appears from the increased dividends paid by 
the industrial and commercial undertakings. 

Attention has been drawn frequently to two curious pljenomena 
—^to the fact that the German undertakings have been able to 
distribute greatly increased dividends, and to the fact that German 
goods are sold freely both in England and in neutral countries 
at prices far below those at which they can be produced in this 
country. It has often been stated that the Germans can sell 
their wares vastly below' the British coat of production only by 
selling them at a loss. The dividend record of the German banks 
and of other German undertakings clearly shows that they are 
sold at a very substantial profit. How, then, can the Germans 
sell their gf>ods at a large profit, sometimes at two-thirds and 
sometimes at half the Briti.sh cost of production? The Germans 






have been able to undercut, ^ and in 
Biitish goods with fatal effect to the British jndl^atnesx 
the workers engaged in them; for tWo reasonei. In ^ fiisrt idace, 
German labour is willing not only to work hard artel ib lyorj: very 
long hours in order to cheapen production, but it is also willing 
to work for a vety low wage. While thn British workers have 
greatly reduced their output and have been demanding eveivhighdr v 
wages and an ever-improving standard of life, the German workers 
work harder and \^rk longer hours than ever before for a bare 
subsistence. Thve are, of dburse, exceptions. Still, on the whole, 

Jt may be said that, whereas the Bnglish worker lives better than 
ever before, the German worker lives more frugally than*ever 
before. In the second^place, the industrial power of Germany 
has been vastly increased by most gigantic subsidies which are 
paid by the German Government. 

The German Government, while complaining unceasingly about 
its poverty and the exactions of the Allies, is willing to spend 
unlimited funds for the promotion of industry and trade, and 
in order to disguise the fact it gives to a large portion of these 
subsidies the form of deficits. With this object in view food 
and coal have been sold far below cost price. Rents were fixed 
iis id this country. However, as the value of the mark has sunk 
to less than one-tenth, rent in many cases amounts to considerably 
less than one-tenth the economic rent. In addition to these sub¬ 
sidies, gigantic subsidies have been provided by running the State 
railways and the State Post Office at an enormous loss. The 
prospective loss on the State railways during the present year 
will be Mk.14,368,000,000, and the Post Office deficit is estimated 
at Mk.4,515,000,000. Rent, food, coal, transport, postage, etc., 
are provided at a gigantic loss, which is made up by the general 
taxpayer. In other words, the property-owners are plundered in 
order to enrich industry and commerce, and the middle classes 
are ruined by the depreciation of the currency consequent upon 
unlimited note-prifiting. The way things are managed may 
be seen from the following example. In this country the postage 
on foreign letters has recently been raised from to 3d. in 
order to avoid a loss. In Germany the postage on foreign letters 
has recently been raised to Mk.1.20, which would be equivalent 
to 3d. if the pound*was worth Mk.9C. At the present rate of 
exchange the Germans* pay on their foreign letters not 3d. in 
postage, but considerably less than a penny. All other interests 
are subordinated to the gfeat task of re-establishing the 
commanding position which German industry and trade occupied - 
previous to the war. The finances of the country and the great 
middle class are suffering. Capital is transferred iu huge slices 
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from the investors to active industry and commerce by the means 
described. Hard work, low wages and unlimited subsidies have 
made the German industries extraordiniurily prosperous. 

The German Government and people mean to regain by in¬ 
dustry and trade what they have lost by their Army and Navy. 
The German merchant marine has been handed over to the victors. 
However, the German Government has compensated the ship¬ 
owners with the utmost lavishness, and within a few yeari^ the 
Germans should have a far larger merchant knarine than before 
the war. Arrangements have been made for trebling and quad¬ 
rupling the shipbuilding capacity of the country. Standardised 
fabrioated ships are to be turned out in the inland works and to 
be rapidly assembled on the seaboard. Arrangements have been 
made with the United States whereby an identity of interests has 
been established between the two countries. Among the States 
of the world Bussia possesses probably the greatest ix)tential 
wealth. The Germans are preparing to exploit that gigantic 
country. It seems likely that a partnership wull be established 
between the two. Germany can provide guidance, technical 
ability and manufactured goods, w'hile Bussia can supply land, 
agricultural products, raw materials and labour: 

A curious change has taken place in Germany’s attitude towards 
the indemnity question. For a long time the Gennans have 
protested that they ought not to pay, that they could not pay, 
and that they wmild not pay. The Wirth-Bathenau Government 
has proclaimed that Germaliy will try to pay and is anxious to 
pay. The pronouncements made are not merely the result of 
fear. Mr. Bathenau is one of Germany’s most eminent business 
men. He recognises that the indemnity payments demanded 
from Germany can be made only in the form of exports. Gigantic 
German exports w'ould destroy the industries of Germany’s com¬ 
petitors. The indemnity payments may therefore be highly 
profitable to Germany’s industry and trade, and may be ruinous 
to the ifations which defeated her. 

The short-sightedness and folly of the Poles have been of the 
highest advantage to Germany by discrediting their claims to 
Upper Silesia. Upper Silesia contains within a narrow area 
extaraordinarily great resources which may be converted into 
abounding wealth. It contains apparently tnore coal than the 
whole of the United Kingdom. According to Freeh, Die Kohlen- 
vorrdte der Welt, Upper Silesia possesses 52*37 i)er cent, of Ger¬ 
many’s store of fuel. Before the, war Upper Silesia produced 
two and a half times much coal as the whole of Austria- 
Hungary, twice as much coal as the Bussian ISnjpire, and as much 
cool as France. At the recent irate of production the coal of 
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Upper Silesia would last for twelve hundred years. Vast quan¬ 
tities were exported, especially to Poland aftd Austria-Hungary. 
Between 1887 and 1913 exports to the Dual Monarchy increas^ 
from 1,931,000 tons to 8,307,738 tons. Owing to the Silesian 
coal, on which they depended, Austria-Hungary and Eussia became 
subservient to Germany. The retention of the Silesian coalfield 
will not only vastly strengthen Germany’s industry, but increase 
her power of p^etration towards the south and the east. 

In addition w a gigantic store of coal, Silesia possesses vast 
deposits of zirec and lead, and it is rich in other minerals and m 
timber as well. In a pamphlet entitled Oherschlesien und seine 
liedeutung fur die deutsche Volkswirtschaft, recently pdblished, 
it is stated correctly^:— 

“ Upper Silesia disposes, as is sliowa b,y the details given, within a 
narrow area of mineral riches w'hich are unequalled in Eastern Germany 
and even in Europe as regards both variety and magnitude. Upper Silesia 
possesses not only the largest European coal-field and tlie largest deposits 
of zinc and lead in Europe, but it has also a remarkable wealth in lime of 
every sort. Upper Silesia is consequently the natural purveyor of Eastern 
Germany and is the indispensable basis of most industries situated east of 
the Elbe. Owing to the extraordinary w'oalth of its resources it can fulfil 
that task for generations." 

The |X)t€ntialities of the llp[>er Silesitin coalfield may be seen 
by the fact that between 1871 and 1913 cckiI prcxluction in that 
district has increased from 6,532,000 tons to 43,031,148 tons. In 
the past the expansion of the Silesian industries was hampered 
by two factors : by the policy of exclusion followed by the Eussian 
Government, and by Germany’s desire to develop principally the 
coal mines and industries of the Euhr Valley. The exploitation 
of Upper Silesia has only begun. 

If we wisli to glance into the economic future, we must remem¬ 
ber that Germany is naturally by far the richest country in 
Europe. She possesses extraordinarily great mineral riches. She 
has more than twice as much coal as the United Kingdom, 
unlimited quantities of potash and other precious salts, and is rich 
in zinc, lead, copper, lignite, etc. Nature has meant Germany 
to be a great manufacturing and trading nation, and has endowed 
the country not only with all the raw material, but with the most 
precious site in fiurope and a large, hard-working population. 
The central jpositionis of commanding importance both in war 
and in trade. Germany occupies the same place in Europe w-hich 
the City and West End oceupy in liondon. Piccadilly and the 
Strand are reproduced by the Ehine and the Elbe. These deep 
and gently flowing rivers, which are navigable for hundreds of 
miles by large ships, open op not only all Germany, but also the 

X* 2 
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lands beyond. The extraordinary importance of Germany’s in¬ 
land waterways is illustrated by the growth of Germany’s inland 
shipping, which has increased as follows :— 




Ships. 

Tons. 

1887 

... 

... 20,390 ... 

... 2,100,705 

1897 


... 22,564 ... 

... 3,370,447 

1902 


... 24,839 ... 

... 4,877,509 

1907 


... 26,235 ... 

... 6^14,020 

1912 


... 29,633 ... 

... 7,394,667 


Before the war the tonnage of Germany’s inland shipping was 
twice ah great as that of her great merchant marine. The Ger¬ 
man rivers carried a large iwrtion of the tracie of Bussiii, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland and France. Additional canals, the 
improvenient of existing ones, and the deepening of rivers wdll 
vastly increase the importance of the German w’aterways. Stras¬ 
bourg may become the most imi)ortant harbour of France, and 
Mannheim the most important harbour of the lands on tlie 
Danube. Within a -few years sea-going ships may ply not only 
to Mannheim and Strasbourg, but even to Basle. The develop¬ 
ment of Germany’s coal resources, water-power rcsourci‘s and 
inland waterw'ays have only begnu. The burdens laid upon the 
country may not prove a handicap but a spur to the pco[»le. If 
the present spirit should continue to animate the Germans, they 
may before long occupy a far more important position in Europe 
and in the w-orld than they did in 1914. By concentrating upon 
e<!onomic development and abandoning their military traditions 
and ambitions, they may destroy their old opponents far more 
effectively than by military and naval action. 

In the past I^russo-Germany has been a w^arrior State. Soldiers 
and soldier-princes managed the country. Tliey have become 
discredited. After a sliort interval, during whicli revolutionaries 
and labour leaders weie in control, the great merchants and in¬ 
dustrialists have taken the place formerly occupied by the soldiers. 
They aim at re-establishing Germany’s supremacy by means of 
the economic weapon, and they may succeed if peace and order 
continue to reign in the country. The doctrinaires and revolu¬ 
tionaries who came to power after the downfall of the monarchy 
weakened against their will the forces of revolution and of dis¬ 
order. Guided by abstract reasons, tliey insisted upon equal 
political rights for both men and women, forgetting that women 
are conservative in character. Thus the revolutionaries them¬ 
selves destroyed the revolution, for the vote which has been 
given to the women of Germany cannot be taken away from 
them. The German periodical WirUchaft und Siatistik pub- 
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lished recently an investigation which shows that at the German ^ 
Federal Election the two sexes voted as follows:— 



Female 

votes. 

Male 

votes. 

Roman Gathdic Centre Party . 

59 

per 

cent.^ 

41 

9 

per 

cent. 

German National Peoples Party (Conser.) 

66 

per 

cent. 

44 

per 

cent. 

German Peoples Party (Heavy Industries) 

51 

per 

cent. 

49 

per 

cent. 

German Democratic Party . 

47 

per 

cent. 

58 

per 

cent. 

Majority Socialists (Moderates) . 

43 

per 

cent. 

67 

per 

cent. 

Independent Socialists (Extremists) 

41 

per 

cent. 

59 

per 

cent. 

Communists (Bolshevists) . 

37 

per 

cent. 

63 

per 

cent. 

W 

The largest i)ercentage of women 

’s votes was 

given 

to the 


Centre Party, which represents the most conservative "element 
in Germany—the PfSman Catholic Church. Then comes the Old 
Conservative Pai*ty, the party of the Junkers, wdiich has assumed 
a new title. In the party which represents large capitalistic 
interests, and which is dominated by men such as Stinnes, the 
women are in a small majority as compared with the men. The 
number of women voters rapidly shrinks when we look at the 
rriore advanced parties. It declines from 47 per cent, in the case 
of DeiijiKTats to 37 per cent, in the case of the Communists. 

Woman, as Bi.smarclJ frequently stated, is a conservative factor. 
Women fill the churches in all countries. They are religious, and 
incline towards tlie defence of existing institutions. In Germany 
the female element is now particularly influential, because not 
only have the two sexes been given identical ix)litical rights as 
voters, but also because w omen representatives are in large num¬ 
bers in the national and local Parliaments and Assemblies. In 
the German Eeiclistag there are at present thirty-six women 
mcnd)ers, and in the Prussian Landtag there are forty women 
momhe-rs. Owing to their influence, both as voters and as v 
legislators, tlie stability of Germany should be strengthened and 
the sense of order, duty and discipline should grow. Germany, A- 
after having been a perfectly organised army and a military camp, 
may become an 'equally perfectly organised economic entity. The 
Germans hope to regain in peace what they have lost in war, J: 
and they may well succeed in view of their physical and human / 
resources, and in view of the spirit which animates the people, 
unless the Erzberger murder should lead to violent commotion 
and the disruption of the country. The reactionaries who caused 
the deed may endeavour to overthrow the Eepublic. They will 
scarcely succeed in this, but they may inflict the most serious 
injury upon the German body economic and may destroy them¬ 
selves. 


J. Ellis Barkbr. 



THE BJOLOQY OF SPITSBERGEN BIRDS.* 


• IcEFJORD, Spitsbergen, July, 1921. 

Here in Spitsbergen one realises with full force the biological 
advantages of birds. A bird, like a mammal, is an evolved reptile, 
although the ancestral stocks among the Reptilia were wholly 
different for the two groups. The transition frofgi reptile to bird 
is marked by the acquisition of two qualities in particular— 
greater mobility and a constant temperature. Tift evolution of 
feathers and the transformation of fore-limb into wing gave them 
powers of locomotion over the earth’s surface unrivalled by any 
other group; and the capacity for regulating the temperature of 
their bodies to a constant and high level enabled them to main¬ 
tain themselves in regions impossible to reptiles or to any other 
cold-blooded creatures, whose activities rise and fall with the 
outer temperature. Add to this the third fact—that they have 
kept their hind limbs free from participation in flight, unlike all 
other flying vertebrates, be they bats or pterodactyls or flying 
squirrels; this enables them to be free oi earth, air, and water 
at will. 

Mechanical laws prevent them from combining flight with great 
size, so that they could not hoiDe to compete with mammals in 
power and in variety of terrestrial adaptation, but, if we omit 
man from consideration, it would be very difficult to say which 
of the two divergent branches of the vertebrate stock, the 
Mammals or the Birds, is to be ranked biologically higher. That 
is true Wr the world as a whole; but here in the jN’ortli the birds 
are unquestionably the dominant group. During the Ice Age 
Hpitsbergen was buried, probably in its entirety and through all 
the year, under a mantle of ice and snow from which only a 
few higli rock-peaks can have protruded. Many naturalists be¬ 
lieve that no species, wliether of plant or animal, could have 
survived this time; in any event, there can have been but few. 
Further, the country was depressed, so that all connection witli 
the mainland was severed; and so all, or almost all, the present 
animal inhabitant.s must be immigrants across several hundred 
miles of sea. Some among the lower orders have no doubt been 
drifted here by currents; others calrried on the feet of birds, some 
blown by the wind as egg or perfect animal. The reindeer and 
fox must doubtless have found their way across the ice from 
Nova Zernbla. (Seals, walruses and Polar bears we do not 
reckon, for they aie marine.) Apart from these two mammals, 
birds are the only creatures which have reached Spitsbergen by 
(1) Copyrighjj^: All Righ<8 Ronerved. 
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their own efforts. But, unlike the mammals, they can by their 
own efforts leave it again each year when the polar winter starts. 

As a result, the archipelago boasts a list of about thirty species 
of birds, not counting casuals and stragglers. Of theses, it is 
true that more than half gain their food wholly, or almost wholly, 
from the sea, while about a qnarter —the waders—^help them¬ 
selves indiscriminately from seashore, fresh water and land. 
Only three specie^the Spilshergon Ptarmigan, the Snow Bunt¬ 
ing and the Snowy Owl—are true land forms. The Skuas are 
in a sense land fbrms—they live by robbing other birds of food, 
of eggs, of young; but they are close relatives of the Gulls, and 
are, if the term be al^wed, parasites upon marine birds. Yet 
almost all the species of the region are much less aquatic than 
any seal or even polar bear. Even if we cut out the true swim¬ 
mers and divers, we should still have an abundance both of 
species and of individuals far outnumbering the mammals; all 
other land vertebrates—reptiles and amphibia—are wholly absent. 

If we except a possible few Fulmars, the Ptarmigan (and prob¬ 
ably the Snowy Owl that preys upon the Ptarmigan) are the 
only birds which winter, here; they drive burrows under the 
snow, and eat the green-stuff preserved in cold storage below. 
All the rest leave the country as soon as their young are able 
to fly, and spend the winter further South. 

Of all the birds, the most aquatic are the Puffins, Auks and 
Ouillemots. The extinct Great Auk, of course, had become as 
truly aquatic as the Penguin, and had quite lost the power of 
flight; it is interesting to see what steps in the same direction 
have been taken by its relatives. When the ship approacffes too 
near a Puffin or a Guillemot, it makes off. But instead of rising 
almost at once like a Gull or Tern (by the way, I have seen a 
Grey Phalarope raise itself vertically into the air from the 
swimming position), it splashes off along the surface, using both 
legs and wings, for what seems an interminable time. 

Often it will not rise into the air until it has thus flapped, 
or flopped, two hundred, three hundred, or even four hundred 
yards, and often, instead of flying at all, will end with a sudden' 
dive- The wings seem to be used more as flippers to help it 
move hydroplane-wise over the surface than as organs of flight, 
Once these birds do rise into the air, however, their flight is 
strong enough. They may all be found nesting at a good height, 
up even to one or two thousand feet above sea-level, on the cliffy 
bird rocks, and will often throw themselves into air from their 
breeding ledges, and circle round, apparently just for the love 
of the exercise. But their wing-beats are very rapid, and they 
are not built for long or sustained flight. On their travels they 
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use the surface of the waves as a resting place, and so can afford 
to be less powerful fliers than are most migrants. 

However, we may safely prophesy that this tendency towards 
flightbssneas will never go any further in these, or indeed any 
other birds. With the advent of man, the whole biological 
environment has changed, and is still changing, and flightlessness 
is a path to almost certain destruction. Witness the fate of the 
Great Auk, killed by sailors for their meat. 

Man, indeed, is introducing many changes even into Spits¬ 
bergen bird life. While the sea fowl and some fef the ge,ese breed 
on their precipices, the Terns and Eiders breed almost exclusively 
on islands. In the first instance this w^ due to the prevalence 
of foxes, which would exterminate any conspicuous bird nesting 
on accessible ground. But now' man is Here j and, although he is 
unable to affect the cliff-birds, his reverberates disas¬ 

trously enough uxion the Eiders. These w-ere accustomed to 
nesting by the hundred u[>on their grassy and rcxiky holms, in a 
security broken only by the attacks of robber Skuas and Burgo¬ 
master Gulls. But they have no defence against man. I’or 
Ijossible foxes they are endowed witlj the instinct of feigning 
injury when scared off the nest. True, they do it in a ridiculous 
and unconvincing manner, simply w^addliug along w'itli foolish 
wings flapping against the ground, but no doubt such a sight 
would tempt even the most cunning of foxes. Man, however, 
laughs at the trick, and gathers both eggs and eiderdown. The 
professional hunters keep on returning to an island, alw'ays taking 
most of the down and all tlie eggs but one. The bird continncK 
to pluck down from herself and to lay, and so by the end of tlu* 
season is pretty well drained dry and strijiped bare. At tlie close 
the men do not kill the goose with the golden eggs, but let lier 
bring up a family. The same method is practised by the more 
astute of the settlements; although a few inexperienced or 
ignorant bodies of men will clean uj) an island altogether at every 
one of their frecpient visits, and leave the bird.s no cliance of 
bringing off their young. Even the less brutal practice, however, 
iriust have an effect upon the birds; it is an instructive com¬ 
mentary ijpojj it that, whereas clutches of four, five, and occa¬ 
sionally six eggs are the rule in the freejuented parts of Hpits- 
bergen, yet in the rarely visited Liefde Bay the regular mimbers 
are found to be seven, eight or nine. In some places the birds 
are even forsaking the islands and taking to breed in scattered 
spots upon the tundra; this may well j>rovo to he the lesser of 
two evils, since man’s activities affect foxes too, and in a way 
favourable, to the Eider. 

It is characteristic of many birds in this remote region that 
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they show much less fear than in populous countries* Terns 
and Skuas attack the intruder on their breeding grounds; Little 
Auks—these comic miniatures—sit quiet on their ledges while a 
man comes up to ten or twelve yards’ distance, and wijl even 
fly still closer for an inspection of the strange object. The Ful¬ 
mars, too, often stoop close to one with a swish of wings as they 
fly over the tundra, to satisfy their curiosity. Phalaropes are 
notoriously tame,yid the Grey Phalarope, tliough not so fearless 
as our own Red-necked, scarcely resents the presence of man 
until withiri* a few yards. The Purple Sandpiper, too, is not 
wary like waders on the beach at home; if you come too 
close, he lifts one win^erect, white under-side sliowirig, anS runs 
a few steps. Ptarmigan are so tame as to he stupid. They will 
suffer an approach to 'within a foot, may sometimes even be 
caught by hand, and do not object in the least to repeated stone- 
throwings—until one at last finds its mark. 

Even the Divers, when brooding, are bold; and only the Geese 
cannot belie their cautions wary natiiies, honking off at the 
first api>roach of danger. 

There is one general point concerning distribution wdiich de¬ 
serves Jiotico, and that is the complete absence of any Raptorial 
■birds. Inhere is tlie Snowy Owl, but none of the true Accipitres, 
the Falcons, Hawks, Buzzards and Eagles. This must presum- 
al>ly be due to the fact that they are not migratory birds, altlioiigh 
one could liavo expected that species like the Peregrine Falcon 
would, in the course of their wjmderings, luive reached the 
island. The country would urulouhtedly support such birds, for 
Greenland is inhabited by Falcons up to a very high latitude. 
^J'he only explanation that can be advanced is that they have 
never reached Spitsbergen. Whereas Greenland is in closd 
propiriquity to the American mainland, Si>itsbergeii is separated 
from lilurope by over four hundred miles of sea, and has been so 
separated since the Glacial Period. 

The |>laee usually filled by birds of prey in the economy ot 
bird life is not, however, vacant in Spitsbergen. It is filled by 
the Burgomaster Gulls and the Skuas. The 'Burgomaster or' 
Glaucous Gulls are even more predatory than our Greater Black- 
backed Gulls. The eggs and young of any species, and even the 
adulls of some, find their w^ay into their devouring maws. An 
Eider Duck can scarcely leave her nest uncovered before the 
Burgomasters will be at it. The Skuas are as bad in tlieir way, 
although not so powerful. They are very abundant, as is the 
Burgomaster—an abundance undoubtedly to bfe correlated with 
the absence of Falcons a.nd Hawks. l]])set the balance of Nature 
in one way, it will redress itself in another. 
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One of the most interesting fields of biology is the study of 
variation and evolution as it occurs in Nature, in the light of 
what we have discovered through experiment in laboratory and 
botanic garden. Birds provide a rich harvest of material in this 
field, for they have been worked out more accurately and in 
greater detail than any other group of organisms. It is a genera] 
rule, with exceptions, to be sure, but very distinctly a rule, that 
both mammals and birds, as we pass from lo^j to high latitudes, 
become both larger and paler. This has been eB])ecjally w^ell 
worked out for American forms by Allen, but hblds good equally 
in the Old World. 

The Puffin of Spitsbergen, for instancy, while diflering in no 
important structural character from the ordinary European form, 
is separated off as a geographical race with notably greater size 
as its chief dilTerentiating character. Then there is the Glaucous 
Gull, or Burgomaster. This fine creature, pale silvery grey above 
and white below, recalls tlie Herring Gulls in some respects, 
the Great Black-backed in others. But it is a size larger even 
than the Black-backed; and its pale silver grey mantle is lighter 
than that of any temperate Gull. * 

Neither Herring Gull nor Black-backed occur in Spitsbergen 
except as accidental stragglers: and the Glaucous is obviously a 
quite separate and distinct sjiecies. Here, therefore, the process 
of differentiation has gone far further than wdth the Puffin : the 
continuous chain of interbre^eding individuals has been long ago 
broken, and a well-marked northern species exists in place of 
the two southern ones. 

A sftnilar but intermediate state of affairs is to be found among 
the Guillemots. The European Black Guillemot or Tystie is 
represented in Spitsbergen by a distinct geographical race known 
as Mandt’s Guillemot, in wdiich there is more wdjite on tlie wing; 
here we have a y)arallel wdth tlie Puffin. But the Common 
Guillemot does not occur in Spitsbergen at all.. Its ])la,ce is taken 
by Brunnich*s Guillemot, a bird very like it in many respects, 
btit with a shorter and broader hill, differences of colour in the 
mandible, and so forth. As regards these two forms, an inter¬ 
esting fact is to he noted : although they must have diverged 
but recently from a common stock and now never interbreed, 
their nesting ranges have come to overlap, pf)ssibly by the north¬ 
ward extension of the Common Guillemot as the ice Age lias 
given place to a climate gradually growing warmer. On Bear 
Island, half-way between Spitsbergen and Norway, tlie two nest 
side by side on the cliffs; and. interestingly enough, their breed¬ 
ing dates appear to be different; the Common begins to nest on 
the average well before Brumiich’s. This is probably to be cor- 
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related with the lateness of the Arctic summer, high northern 
forms being held back by a necessary instinct from early 
breeding. 

Another and wholly different form of variation is also 
to be found among the Guillemots. The so-called Kinged or 
Bridled Guillemot is a variety of the Common, and is charac¬ 
terised by a line of white encircling the eye and prolonged back¬ 
wards across the side^f the head. No structural character, and 
indeed no other character whatever, separates it from the 
Common form, and*there i.s undoubtedly no important difference 
of physiology or habit between them. They certainly interbreed; 
in England they are usu^Jly found scattered singly among birds 
of the ordinary type, but on Bear Island our party often found 
them showing a tendency to become segregated into little groups 
all of their own kind, although isolated birds are also to be found. 

There is every probability that the difference between the two 
forms is due to a single Mendelian mutation, which happens to 
be neitlier advantageous nor disadvantageous, and has persisted 
in the race. It should be mentioned that in the ordinary bird 
a line is marked in the feathers in the same position as the 
“bridle “ of the ringed form, but is of the same colour as the rest 
of the surrounding plumage. Loyd, in the rats and other rodents 
of India, found analogous cases; sporadically there came to light 
not isolated individuals, hut groups of individuals all showing 
some unusual character like white belly, hairless tail, and so 
forth. On this very trip of ours we saw the same occurrence 
among [jlants. Near Advent Bay the common Purple Saxifrage 
of the Arctic {S. oppnsitifolia) occurs abundantly in a white 
variety; elsewliere the white is also found, but merely in small 
numbers only. HNvice we found white specimens of the red 
Cushion Campion (Silene acaulis), and both times in groups of 
several plants. Nt‘ar Cape Boheman we found patches of another 
variety of the Purple flaxifrage with notably narrow petals, giving 
the flow'er a quite different look. 

Finally, there is another sort of variation, which we saw, for 
instance, in the Geese, the Skuas, and the Eider Ducks. Instead 
of closely related forius itib.ibilliig different tracts of the earth’s 
surface, we find other related creatures inhabiting the same 
region, but adapted to slightly different modes of life—kept dis¬ 
tinct by difference of habits, not by mere physical separation. 
The Barnacle Goose, for example, nests upon cliffs, the Brent 
on low islands; and this difference is associated with others in 
manner of feeding and way of life. The rarer Buffon’s Skua 
appears to keep more to the hills than the common Richardson’s 
Skua, while the King Eider has only so far been found nesting 
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singly on the tundra, not together in multitudes on islets like 
the Common Eider. 

These facts corroborate the results of recent experimental 
breeding. It would appear that the raw material for evolution 
is given for the most part by small mutations effecting slight 
though definite changes in the creatures’ constitution and appear¬ 
ance. Such of these mutations as are favourable or neutral may 
survive and meet us as apparently acciden^l variations, as in the 
Ringed Guillemot. When such mutations lead in the direction 
of new instincts and new habits of life, we may and often do get 
a division of the old stock into two varieties or species leading 
ditferent sorts of lives, as with the Geese. When, on the other 
hand, a species spreads over large tracts, the mutations which 
liappen to crop up at one end of its range get little or no chance 
of becoming incorporated in the constitution of the members of 
the species at the other end of the range—for the young tend 
always to return to their old homes. Thus a diversity arises 
depending solely upon the ^accident of wliat miitatioiis Iiave 
cropped up here, what there; this is, of course, greatest when 
a part of the species inhabits some clear-cut isolated piece of 
ground, as with the S[)itsbergon Puffin or the Si. ivilda M^ren. 
Furthermore, such variations as will best lielp the l)ircls to meet 
the particular conditions of climate will be preserved, so tliat the 
northern and southern, the eastern and western individuals of a 
single species with a large range will very likely come to differ 
in w^ays which are adapted to their particular surroundings. 

In the laboratory or the lecture room, Involution often seems 
to‘elude the mind, to become a doctrine, rather Ibati a reality. 

If tliis liappen, we lose touch not only with the keystone of ' 
biological science, but with the most important and interesting 
jirocess which we know—blind forces working so that a definite 
direction is the result, struggle and death leading slowly but 
surely to progress. One turns to Nature, and it becomes a reality 
once more. Here in the open one sees its slow finger at work, 
.and realistis tliat, with time, all things are possible to Tjife. 

Julian S. Huxlky 

(Member of the Oxford IJnirrrsity Expedition to 
SpitsbeTfjen), 
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Theiii4 is at x>»'esent no record of Lord Wolseley, who died just 
too recently to be included in the latest Supplement of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. His memory loiters in the 
limbo which always jiirrounds the famous dead for a few. years 
after their decease. Then follow, in due course, the official Life 
and the seJected c 8 rresx) 0 iidence; and so finally the monument 
is unveiled for the pigeons of the Press to perch upon. To my 
friends, Sir Frederick Mt^rice and Sir George Arthur, have bfeen 
entrusted the duty of arranging the memoirs of our greatest 
modern soldier, and their wmrk will be formidable, for the Great 
War, of which Wolscley, in flashes of genius, had prescience, 
has swoj)t over us, and lias confused the landmarks of our 
inemorieH. I feel sure that they will bring judgment and dis¬ 
cretion to their task, which is a noble one. But they will 
certainly, juu! properly, bo inclined to concentrate their effort 
on the military asj)ects of,their subject, since T.ord Wolseley 
was a soldier before evorytliing else; and so completely a soldier 
that other aspects must be dw'arfed in contemplation of his 
military glory. Those may easily, indeed, be excluded altogether, 
and I therefore venture to recall, before it is too late, certain 
scenes which T ohsorvod during a • prolonged and delighted 
a-cquaintanccsliip, in which the sword ceased to be “ vanibrashed,” 
as the Elizaboihans used to .say, and in which the great general 
was 8 im]>ly an amateur of letters, eager to talk about bookstand 
even ambitious to write them. ] shall not fall into the error of 
describing liim as a groat author, hut I think that it may be 
amusing to proscu-ve some intellectual sketch of a character 
essentially imposing in very different suiToimdings. 

Lord Wolseley wajs not prominent before the world as a man 
of letters, and I sliall not y>retend that he could claim that par¬ 
ticular distinction, though he wrote easily and well. Of his best 
books 1 shall have something presently to say. But T think it 
is known to only a very few survivot-KS that he had a xwedilection 
and even a ])assion for literature which he shared, I should think, 
with no man of action of his time. He w*a 8 an insatiate reader, 
and his reading covered a surprising range. For a man to whom 
life offered exciteinejit and animation in almost every direction, 
it W'as notable how much time he found to spare for intellectual 
amusement. He attributed his Jove of reading to the influence 
of his Irish mother. He said once to me, ‘*I would sooner live 
upon porridge in a book-room than upon venison and truffles 
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where books were not,” and this meant much from one who was 
by no means indifferent to the trufOies and the venison of life. 
The curious thing is that this obsession with literature nowhere 
pe(fpB out in his published works, and is notably absent in his 
autobiography, The Story of a Soldier's Life, where we should 
particularly expect to find traces of it. For this defect in the 
general portraiture of that book there are reasons, upon which I 
may touch later on. It is a useful chain of military records, but 
it is a portrait of its author in. full uniform, with cocked hat and 
sword. It was my good fortune to see him jj-lways in mufti, and 
if I essay a snapshot of him I am bound to show him with a book 
iirhis hand. 

My acquaintance with Lord Wolseiey began in 1888, and I 
owed it to a common friend whom I never cease to deplore, the 
ever-ingenious Andrew Lang. I have forgotten liow these two 
came together, but they had a great ap])reciation of each other’s 
company. Wolseiey was now just fifty-five, but he looked much 
younger, and he flashed about as though tlie B|)irit of April still 
laughed in him. The first thing which struck an observer on 
meeting him was that he had the gestures of boy; tlie elastic 
footstep, the abruptly vivid movements, one would almost say 
were those of a happy child. In 1888 Lord and Lady Wolseiey 
were still inhabiting a small iiouse in Hill Street, but imme¬ 
diately after 1 first knew them they moved to the Ranger’s 
House ill Greenwich Park, the scene for me of delightful 
memories during the next two years. Wolseiey was at that 
time Adjutant-General of the Forces, under Mr. Stanhope (I 
annsure), and tiieii Lord Lansdowne (1 tliink). He worked hard 
every day at the War Oflice, and came down to Greenwich in 
the afternoon like any civil servant or bank clerk. His life at 
that time was marked by tlie serene and unaffected simplicity 
which always seemed to me the cardinal feature of his personal 
character. Much in Wolseiey had an appearance of inconsist¬ 
ency. For instance, it cannot be questioned that he demanded 
a great deal from those who w^orked under him professionally, 
nor that he was careful of his owm prestige. But when he was 
released from his military work, ho became the least assuming 
of mankind. Moreover—and this makes tlie attempt to paint 
him particularly difficult—he was not, to the public eye, con¬ 
spicuous, as other great generals have been, through demeanour 
or appearance. I used often to be surprised, when we were 
walking together in the street, to notice how few people recog¬ 
nised him, although he was then at the height of his celebrity. 

In September, 1889, when my wife and I were going over to 
the Continent, we observed a shortish gentleman, in tourist 
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dress, pacing the deck of the steamer, and we said to each other : 
“Does not that man remind you of somebody?** Presently he 
stopped before us, smiling, and it was Wolseley. He was going 
alone to Metz, from which point he proposed to make a tour 
of personal observation round all the battlefields of 187^. He 
said that there were inconsistencies in the published accounts, 
and that he had meditated over them till it was impossible for 
liim to rest until he had settled his difficulties by independent 
inspection. He tcft us not to say we had met him, and it was 
an example of th^t want of conspicuousness, which I have noted, 
lliat, although it was broad daylijld, and he then one of the 
most famous figures in England, no one else did seem to recog¬ 
nise him. He had thdbries about the Franco-German campaign 
for which he sought confirmation. I begged him to let me 
know what the result might be, and so he wrote to me, from 
lirutmwick, on October 4th :— 

“ 1 postjKmcd wriiiDg to you until my tour round the battlefields should 
have finished, a-s 1 could not tell what to write upon the subject until I 
had istiidied the ground. 1 need scarcely tell you that I knew the chief 
cpisexies of each great fight very well before I came abroad. Tlie German 
account of the events is so full and trutliful that no student of war has any 
excuse for ignorance. With that book, and maps and plans, I have care¬ 
fully studied every pliase of every battlefield from Sedan in the Nortli to 
Strasburg in tlio Soutli, and I find I could not write the subject with¬ 

out expressions of opinion that wo\ild be very unpleasant to many men now 
alivo. The Germans outiiumbored the French in nearly all those battles to 
a large extent, uud though the French allowed themselves to be surprised, 
and their loaders conunilted every possible mistake, tlie errors of the 
Germans were very glaring upon many occasions. Almost all their battles 
wore not only fought in a manner entirely diilerent from what was intended, 
but, in nearly every case, they were brought on without, and on some 
oeeasions oouirary to, the positive orders and intentions of the Generals.’' 

When I 8aw him at Greenwich soon after his return he spoke 
more plainly still. He said that he had found, to his great 
8urx)ri8a, that the Germans, whose luck, he declared, had been 
incredible, had been very nearly defeated more than once or 
twice. He had been particularly excited by his inspection of 
the battlefield of Gravelotte. If that battle had not, he said, 
been won by what was really “a fluke," the day would have 
closed upon the German Army in about the most unfortunate 
position an army could possibly be placed in. All this struck 
me, ignorant of tactics as I am, as so very interesting that I 
entreated him to change his mind and write a complete record 
of his observations on the battlefields. But he said that the 
l^raise of German strategy had reached such a pitch of infatua¬ 
tion in England that he should be "accused of all sorts of things." 
Nevertheless, I pressed him to write down his experience, even 
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if he kept it private. He finally promised that he would do so 
that ^YiIlte^, but I never heard any more about it. His last 
words were ‘M dare not publish my views,” and presently he 
had te go nfi to Newcastle on military business, which quite 
diverted his thoughts. It must be observed that we trusted in 
those days wholly to German historians, and that the French 
account, which confirmed Lord Wolseley to the letter, was not 
published until ten years later. 

It was while I was walking with him in Greenwich Park one 
afternoon about this time that I first realised /jhat he had any 
literary ambition. He acknowledged a constant temptation to 
use liis pen. I had thought of him as a reader, but hardly as 
a writer, although he had published his soldiers’ Pocket-Book 
for Field Service some twenty years before. I learned after* 
wards, from Andrew Lang, that Lord Wolseley had produced a 
novel, under a feigned name; this I had never seen, and Lang 
did not encourage me to hunt for it. But now, with consider¬ 
able leisure, he was ready to be encouraged to write on matters 
at the fringe of his daily occupation. He did not, however, see 
any particular theme lying in wait for him. During a visit I 
had lately paid to the United States I had enjoyed a good deal 
of conversation with two of the leading generals of the Civil 
War, with Philip Henry Sheridan and with W'illiam Tccumseh 
Sherman. It was Sherman who made the celebrated inarcli tfi 
the sea from Atlanta to Savajnnah at the end of 1801; his tenacity 
and clairvoyance delighted Wolseley, who was nevertheless in¬ 
clined to blame Sherman for an excess of riithlcsHness in his 
methsds. He laughed wlien I told him that I had heard 
Sherman, when teased at a supper-party for destroying some 
town, first deny the charge, and the»i, when it was daringly 
repeated, turn round on the railor like an old snow-leopard, and 
cry : “Next time I’ll burn the whole darned city to the ground.” 

With Sheridan, Wolseley was in rniich more complete sym¬ 
pathy. Pie set him on the very summit as*a fighting general, 
and he said that he had contri\cd a mobility of cavalry in action 
which was unprecedented. I think he had known Sheridan 
personally in his early days on the frontier. 1 remember his 
saying that, if he himself were conducting a great battle, he 
should like nothing better than to have the victor of Opeqtiani 
on a camp-stool by liis side. His rneinory took fire at what I 
was able to recall of the conversation of the two great American 
generals. His chief hero, how^ever, was Lee, and I rerneniber 
fliat he put tlie Confederate general by the side of Marlborongli 
and far above Wellington. I used the occasion to suggest to him 
that he should write down his ideas regarding the strategic 
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careers of these Americans. He liked the notion, and Mr. Eice, 
who was then editing the North American Review, having been 
communicated with, an invitation came to Wolseley which he 
accepted, and v;rote, in 1889, one or perhaps several articles, 
which have never, I think, been reprinted. The life at Banger’s 
House was very quiet; the Wolseleys rarely dined in town, and 
the General’s existence was almost that of a recluse. I remember 
we were all very m^ch amused when his valet, a dashing charac¬ 
ter, suddenly gave warning, his sole cause of complaint being 
that he w^s losing caste by remaining in the service of “so very 
quiet a nobleman, who does not even go to the races! ” 

All this was completely changed in 1890 when Wolseley* was 
appointed Commander of the Forces in Ireland. He wrote to 
announce the fact to me in July, and said that it was “rather a 
wrench going,” but that he felt he should like it when he got 
to Dublin. “A more active, out-of-door life will be good for 
me,” he opined. It was a great business moving all the family 
possessions, for l)oth husband and wife w'ere ardent collectors 
of bric-a-brac, and the treasures w^ent by sea. The gallant 
couple, whose nostrils snufl*ed adventure as wild horses do their 
pasture, thoroughly enjoyed their ])osition at the beautiful Dublin 
houst^, dcpressingly know^n as the Boyal Hospital. Wolseley 
look to getting up at 6.30 every morning, and no day w^as long 
enough for his activities and liis hospitalities. The political 
crisis was more severe than usual, hut Wolseley cared very little 
about i^ilitics. and his Imoyant energy and boundless good nature 
made his house tlic one bright spot in an otherwise dismal 
Dublin. That, at least, is how it struck me during an oncfiant- 
ing visit I paid to the Boynl Hosiutal in the midst of the resist¬ 
ance to Tjord Itosehery's “predominant partner.” Wolseley 
gave up any thought of periodical literature ; when T urged it 
he said he was “always being attacked for wu’iting.” I do not 
quite know wdio can have “attacked ” liini or why, but he had 
other things to attend to. 

He was not, however, unoccupied. It w^as while he was in 
Ireland that he composed his Life of the Duke of Marlborough, 
of which he finished two volumes in the spring of 1893 and 
published them a year later. The notes for it had occupied him 
for many years, he said, “on board ship, in camp, and often at 
long intervals of time when on duty abroad and in the field.” 
He made a tour, as I well rememher, to the scenes of CburchiU’s 
childhood, before he left Greenwich in 1890, and liis descrip¬ 
tions of Ash House and tlie valley of the Axe were jotted down 
on the Rf)ot. The Life of Marlborough ig Wolseley’s principal 
contribution to literature. It is characteristically written, with 
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that buoyancy and fresliness which were inherent in his nature, 
but which do not appear so vividly in hia other publications. 
The account of the Battle of Sedgemoor, which occupies an entire 
chapter, is almost a masterpiece; this is Wolseley, the writer, at 
his highest level. Unfortunately, this admirable book is, and 
will remain, a fragment, and posterity has a prejudice against 
what is unfinished. The second volume closes in 1702, when 
Marlborough’s political intrigues had coi^ie to an end and 
William III. was placing him at the head of the allied forces 
in Flanders. This was, of course, the division of his career, 
and naturally closed a volume. But the military fun was only 
just going to begin, and what overylyDdy wanted from Lord 
Wolseley, of all men in the world, was an account of the great 
campaigns. 

This, how’ever, was never performed, why, we can only con¬ 
jecture. The book was, on the whole, very well received, but, 
naturally, everyone noted that it stoy>ped in the middle of the 
story. In answer to an anxious inquiry which I sent off on 
receiving rny copy of the two volumes, Wolseley wrote : 

“ I hope the hook will pay llie puhliRhei'. If it does, I shall write the. 
military part of Marlborough’s life, which, of course, would he to mo a 
more interesting^ undertakiii" than dcserihinp; luy hero through a perirKi 
already well known from the pacres of our greatest historical noveffst, 
Macaulay.” 

This shows that, in April, 1894, no part of the continuation 
was actually written, but I doubt not that he had made copious 
notes of some of the 1702 1710 campaigns. Indeed, on one 
occasion much later, when T was trying to urge him to return 
to so congenial an enterprise, he told me that the Battle of 
Malplaquet was actually finished. This chapter must surely exist 
among Lord Wolseley’s MSS., and T urge Sir George Arthur 
to make careful search for it. It ought to be well w^orthy of 
publication. That, at the age of sixty-one, and in active State 
employment, Lord 'Wolseley did not feel able to pursue his hero 
over the innumerable battlefields from Venloo to Oudenarde is 
easily comprehensible, but that he should have stopped just wdiere 
he did is lamentable. We may wish that he had been inspired 
to start, instead of .stopping, at 1702, 

A side of Lord Wolseley’s mental temperament which was 
little known was his sympathy with the imaginative literature 
of the East. He could not, I suppose, be called a scholar, but 
he had more acquaintance with Oriental languages than was 
generally suspected. In particular, tlie ]x>etry of Persia exer¬ 
cised a great fascination over him. He studied both Persian 
and Hindostaiii for a coui>le of years, and kept a learned Miinshi 
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with him all that time as a travelling tutor. This man had a 
passion for the poets, and, as Wolseley told me, constantly held 
him in conversation on the subject of Persian history and made 
him read Persian books. Wolseley learned quotations from the 
poets by heart, and afterwards, in speaking with exalted or 
highly educated natives of India, he found that the apt intro¬ 
duction of such tags from the classics was greatly appreciated, 
and was made th^ subject 6f compliment. Wolseley was very 
amusing about this. 

As I happened*to be President of the Omar Khayydm Club in 
1897,1 thought that a speech from the Field-Marshal at the annual 
banquet would introduqp a charming novelty into that mili orgy 
of red wine and red roses. Although very busy, for he had lately 
been made Commander-in-Chief, he “jumped,** as we say, at the 
invitation, and made his appearance as the Guest of the Evening. 
It was not for me to hint procedure to so illustrious a visitor, 
but I confess I dreaded lest the clash of swords might jar a 
little on our floral festivity. I need have had no fear, ^^en 
the moment came for Ijord Wolseley to rise (he had told me that 
he felt so shy that his “heart was in his mouth,** but he showed 
no sign of discomposure) he assured the company that he had 
been misrepresented as a man of blood, but that he was, on 
the contrary, a lover of roses and red wine. He confessed that 
he knew Omar only in the translation of FitzGerald; I was 
aware—but kept iny counsel—that lie had only known that .since 
his invitation to dine. He said that in India he had never heard 
the name of Omar pronounced, but he expatiated largely on those 
of Hafiz and Firdousi. The rules of the Club excluded rephrters, 
and I have always been sorry that no record survives of this 
charming little discourse. What does survive is a delicious 
poem in Austin Dobson’s best vein, which was handed round to 
the guests in privately printed form. This piece described the 
scene and those ]'trf8ent, beginning with 

I note 

Onr Ruf^fum horp, witlmut. rf‘<l cont, 

a touch which pleased the Field-Marshal. 

Lord Wolseley had taken a leading part in the Chinese War 
of 1860, and I remember his telling me that on his appointment 
as deputy to accompany Sir Hugh Grant to Hong-Kong he ran¬ 
sacked every library and bookshop in Calcutta for books about 
China. His account of the campaign, up to the surrender of 
Pekin in November, .I860, was published in his Narrative of the 
War with China ^ a work founded on the letters he sent home 
by each successive mail; it can conveniently be read in Chapters 
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XXVIT. to XXXT. of The Story of a Soldier's Life. But what 
is not told there is that he preserved to the eifd of his days a 
very sympathetic interest in the civic manners of the Chinese, 
whom^'he preferred to any other Oriental race, having at one 
time or another tested them all. In his published writings Lord 
Wolseley dwells mainly oh the perfidy of the ruling classes in 
China, and on the ease with which Lord Elgin allowed himself 
to be taken in by the treacherous Chinese J^Iinisters. He ex¬ 
pressed horror at the crime of the escort who beheaded Captain 
Brabazon at the Pa-li-cheaou Bridge, an eve««it which had a 
peculiar effect on Wolseley, because it was by a mere accident 
that Brabazon, at the last moment, had^taken Wolseley’s place 
in his absence on another business. The want of elementary 
scruple in the Chinese authorities was shocking to a straight¬ 
forward British soldier. But, after all, we were at war with 
them. 

On the other hand, w’hat Wolseley loved to expatiate on in 
private conversation was the sterling virtue of the ordinaiy 
Chinese civilian. I recollect liow on one occasion, when Sir 
Francis de Winton was dining at Banger’s House, and expressed 
some views over-indulgent to the Turks, Tiord Wolseley turned 
upon him, sparkling w’ith indignation, and swore that no Turk 
conld hold a candle to a Chinaman, the cleanest, the most tem¬ 
perate, the most philosophical creature in tlic wmrld. In vain 
did De Winton protest that he meant no dishonour to China. 
Wolseley was started on his hobby-horse, and gave ns no peace 
till he had delivered quite a little oration on the wonderful merits 
of the" disciples of Confucius. This was in 1880, and long after¬ 
wards the zeal for China was eating liim up at intervals. T find 
a letter to myself, dated April 17th, 1001, in which he tells 
me that hfe is reading Professor IT. A. Giles’ Hisfory of Chitiesr 
Literature :— 

I wonder how deep ho ha? "ono in it. The only man T ever knew who 
had more than dipped into that vast siibjeet was Sir T. Wade., an old- 
friend of mine. I have known many men who spoke rinnese well, aomo 
even spoke it fluently—Sir Harry Pnrkes, for insianeo—hut Wade was the 
only Englishman I ever met who had prr>b«‘d down deep into the Chineftc 
elassicR. He often laughed at the nolion of any Fun qni being well 
acquainted with them, so grea.fc was their volume and .so niimerouR the works 
to be Ktiidifd. Indeed very few riiinamen are tliorouglily well rend in their 
own classical literature. Wljcn wo moved upon the Summer Palace in T8f>0, 
the ETriperf)T fled in ha.ste, leaving upon a little tal>le the bor^k bf'. bad just 
been roading. T always regrett^xl not having taken pfjRsesMon of it, instead 
of letting it be dcHtro^ed. It was a clasRicnl work.*’ 

On ilip iiiglit of October 12ih, 1800, when the Boer War W'as 
declared, my wife and I shared with Tjord and Lady Wolseley 
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a box at the performance of Shakespeare’s King John, Like 
almost every one else except Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief 
assured us that the war would be a short one; he was radiant and 
calm on that memorable evening. There were many veraes^n the 
play which seemed appropriate to the occasion, and when King 
John declaimed— 

“ Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 

Coutrolii^lht for coiitrolmcnt. ”— 

Wolseley* whispeted “and Victoria for Mr. Kruger!” It was 
exhilarating, though as it turned out not wholly satisfactory, to 
listen to King John’s jgoud reply to Chatilloii ;— 


“Fur ere iIkju cuiiat report, I will be tliere; 

The thunder of my cunuou shall bo hoard— 

So honcol '* 

Ikit J must not trespass within the circle of our coming dis¬ 
enchantment. 

A few months later Lord VV'olseley handed over the Conmiand- 
in-Ghief to Lord Itobert^ and he presently retired to a farm¬ 
house at Giynde, near Lewes, where he resided for- a number 
of years, more and more secluded from the world, but devoted 
to liis garden and liia books. Once more he became a voracious 
reader of iuiBcellaueoufi literature. Here he .liked to be informed 
of what was going on in the world of letters, and to see as 
frequently as he could a few friends who wrote. Among these, 
1 think tliorc was none whom lie valued more than Henry James, 
a very old friend, earlier, I think, than Andrew Lang or myself. 
It miglit be supposed that there was little in common betw'oen 
the active soldier and the excjiiisite and meticulous dreamer, but, 
on tlic contrary, tlieir mutual esteem w’as persistent, and Wolse¬ 
ley dc'liglited in the conversation of Henry James, although he 
sometimes allowed^ himself to smile at the novelist’s halting and 
delibcM’atc utterance. Wolseley, on tlie other hand, was an 
emphatic, spontaneous talker, not very particular in selecting the 
very best word or in rounding the most harmonious period. It 
was amusing to hear them together, the one so short and sjiaxp) 
the other so mellifluous and hesitating, yet their admiration, each 
for the other, was continuous. 

I do not think that Wolseley was ever more happy than in 
the first years of his residence at Giynde, the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot. But a certain insidious melancholy soon 
began to invade Idni. He gradually cut himself off from all his 
round of London engagements, and he never once, if I remember 
rightly, attended the House of Lords after his retirement from 



the War Office. He was not in the least degree invalided or 
deprived of nervous energy, but he felt that in the long, strenuous 
years of service he had earned a holiday, and now he took it. 
He mp-de, perhaps, few new friends, but be was careful to 
cultivate the old ones, and no one w^as ever more assiduous in 
tlie art of friendship. He clung to old associations and to old 
faces—“they can’t escape me,” I remember his saying. He 
liked to see them at Glynde, where they alw'ays received a 
glowing, almost a boisterous, welcome. The nonse lies in a sort 
of glen between two ranges of the beautiful Swssex downs, and 
Wolseley loved to climb these eminences with a familiar com- 
panioii- He was particularly apt to take such a friend eastward 
along the lanes to Firle and then iif) to the summit of the beacon 
above Alciston, This was one of his favourite afternoon ex¬ 
cursions, and from this vantage he would sweep the coast-line 
from Seaford to Pevensey, and dilate on its strategic capabilities. 

Of such excursions as these I have the hapjnest memory. 'J’lie 
exercise always seemed to stir the General’s brain to es|)ecial 
activity. His rapid, vehement voice rang out in full sonority 
in the silence of the great rolling Down^ and his thoughts seemed 
to move with more ease than usual in the high, cold air of 
autumn. His imagination worked with a vitality which almost 
persuaded his ignorant companion that he also was a strategical 
genius, so easy did the problems of military movement seem 
when outrolled by Wolseley’s warm voice and punctuated by the 
sweep of his walking-stick. It w’as impossible not to feel that 
“this exceptional combination of mental gifts with untiring 
physic^vl power and stern resolution ” niade our wonderful frieiul 
unique in his class and time. One w^as amazed to find one’s self 
entrusted with the professional secrets of which one was really 
so unworthy a recipient. But it was characteristic of Wolseley 
that, with all his fire and abruptness, he was incapable of the 
smallest element of patronage. He lifted his friends, in a whirl 
Df generous illusion, up to a level with himself, and insisted on 
their sharing his conceptions. No one ever possessed a more 
fascinating gift for persuading the persoTi lie talked with tliat 
the friend’s powers and capacities were equal to his own. The 
impression could only be momentary, but it was extremely grate¬ 
ful while it lasted. 

Pew things in private conversation are more winning than lack 
of discretion. I cannot pretend that Lord Wolseley was a 
cautious speaker, and I think his company would have been 
much less entertaining tlian it w^as if he had minced his words 
or hedged his opinions. He had spent twenty years or more 
of his life in a prodigious enterprise, no less than the entire 
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remodelling of the British Army. He had seen with Napoleonic 
clearness what sweeping reforms were needed, and he had not 
felt the smallest hesitation in setting about their introduction. 
But he had originally been quite alone in this perilous entez;grise. 
Hercules had come to the cattle-yard of Augeas and had found 
it clogged with the mire of generations. He set about turning 
the course of Alpheus and Peneus, rivers of Whitehall, and he 
sent their waters rushing through the stable. With his besom 
he began to scrub me refuse out of every corner. But the old- 
fashioned ^ stableman were not pleased to be disturbed, and 
Augeas, in consternation, refused to give liercules his reward. 
Thereupon there arose loud and lasting clamours, in the midst 
of which the work, frustrated as far as mediocrity found possible, 
went forward steadily, but in a wind of exasperation. There 
was rage on both sides, recrimination, injury; and even the 
monarch of Elis was not disengaged from the struggle. If these 
things are an allegory, it is a very transparent one, and it need 
not be translated. It suthces to say that he would have little 
insight into human character who should express surprise at any 
veheinenee of expression, with regard to those who opposed his 
cleansing activities, which the Neniean hero might give way to 
in private conversation. He was tired with fighting those of 
his own household and he w'as sick from the stupidity of persons 
clothed witli brief authority. 

If, however, Lord Wolseley expeiided the treasures of \vhat 
could at call be a very lively vocabulary on the men who had 
liindered his life’s work, nothing could exceed his loyal memory 
of the few who had found courage to support him. Among the 
latter, Mr. Cardwell and Lord Northbrook stood pre-eminent, 
particularly the foimer, of whom I remember many tributes of 
the warmest appreciation. I have often heard Wolseley say that 
lie came back froLi the Crimea wdth a sense of horror at all the 
shortcoMiings of our military system, and that his criticisms met 
witli none but the most languid attention except from Cardwell. 

It was a highly fortunate circumstance that these two came 
together, for Cardwell at home in England had come to the same • 
conclusions as Wolseley had in the four quarters of the globe. 

He was able, as Secretary for War from 1868 to 1874, to put into 
practical shape the ideas which Wolseley had, by his high gift 
of imagination, seen in the field itself to be necessary. Wolseley 
believed that, but for Cardwell’s unflinching support, his enemies 
would have contrived to have him honourably deported to some 
command at the Antipodes where his tiresome brain would have 
ceased to worry the War Office. The fiercest of the fight gathered 
about the year 1872, when “the old school ” would hardly believe 
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that ajjyowe calling himself a gentleman could make himself so 
intolerably objectionable as did this horrible Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
At this time Cardwell, in the face of every species of intrigue and 
resistance, shielded his assistant from his opponents. Later on , 
he helped hinr to collect around him the ablest soldiers of promise 
on whom the army of the future depended. I never heard- 
Wolseley speak of anyone with so much regret as of Cardwell, 
cut off, by failing health, in the midst of hi^ labours. 

It was Lord Northbrook who chiefly aided and abetted Woise- 
ley in his scheme for sending General Gordon off up,the Nile. 
When the tragedy was complete. Lord Northbrook inclined to 
think that their action had been “a ^terrible mistake/’ But 
Wolseley never would admit that it had been a mistake. He 
persisted that it was the only thing to do, and that the respon¬ 
sibility for failure rested on Mr. Gladstone and his Government. 
There was nothing that Wolseley loved better than to recount 
the adventure of his seeing Gordon off to the Soudan on Novem¬ 
ber 18th, 1883, and his dramatic conversation at the London 
railw^ay-station. Gordon was settled in tlie train when Wolseley 
asked: “By the way, GoJieral, I suppose you have plenty of 
money?” “Not a penny!” And Wolseley would recount how 
he dashed in a hansom to his bank, and brought back the bank¬ 
notes just in time for the perfectly indifferent Gordon to slip 
them into his j)ocket as the train went off. 

Before he left town in .fOOO Lord Wolseley had begun, at 
tlie suggestion of some of his friends who regretted that so much 
high experience of life should be wasted, to prepare his own 
autobiography. As I took a special interest in this project, 1 
was told (December 1st, 1900) that he had “written, at odd 
jnoments, many £)ages for the Memoirs, but, of course^ they liave 
still to be pumice-stoned down and put into sliape.” TIjc sudden 
cessation from all administrative activity had threatened to be 
rather disastrous, but, as I have said, lie took his retirement to 
Glyndo very serenely, and this business of the autobiography 
promised to be the best antidote to languor. When one saw him 
in the next years, it stood always in the background; its pro¬ 
gress was reported like the growth of a slow fruit, which stuck 
on the bough, but was not swelling as it should. At last, in 
his seventy-first year, I received, not without surprise, the 
aniioimcernent that it was ripe and ready for the market. A 
little further delay, and there appeared, in two fat volumes, The 
Story of a Soldier's Life, The copy which reached me from 
the author generously acknowledged the “valuable advice” that 
I had “so often kindly given.” ‘But I dare not take this tribute 
to my soul, for, as a matter of fact, the book bears no trace of 
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external advice. It is a very strange production, and may be 
succinctly described as an editing from earlier records by him¬ 
self of fragments of a story the details of which the author had 
forgotten. 

There is no question that, as an autobiography. The IHory 
^ op a Soldier's Life is disappointing. It was undertaken too late, 
and it could never have been written at all, save for the fact 
that Wolseley had, in earlier years, kept copious journals and 
written long letter^ when he was abroad on his variotis cam¬ 
paigns. These letters and journals were collected and typed, 
and a secretary helped to put them together and give a certain 
amount of" cohesion to the narrative. The book was strangely 
edited; the x)reface appeftrs in the second volume, the dedication 
is iei>eated twice, there is no account whatever of the circum¬ 
stances in which the Memoir was compiled. What is more 
serious is that the jiersonal and intimate life of the author is 
entirely neglected. When he had not before him letters from 
the Crimea or the lied Eiver, from China or Ashantee, he had 
iiotliing to go upon but the newspapers. 

The sad cause'of all this cannot be concealed. Although his 
l»hysical health, and indeed*in essentials his mental health, were 
unimpaired, he liad begun to suffer from a radical decay of 
memory. This was already becoming obvious before 1903, and 
it grew rapidly hi intensity. It was a very curious infirmity, 
for it dealt chiefly with what I may call immediate memory. For 
instance, in these later years, if an old*friend came to see him on 
a carefully [irejiared visit, he woidd recognise him instantly, witli 
the old ardour, but would say : delighted to see you, no 

one told me you were coming ! ” If a little later on the same 
occasion he was called away for a few minutes, he would return 
with a rejieated welcome: “Oh! how nice to see you—nobody 
told me you weie coming ! “ This painlul affliction has to be 
mentioned,, if only hecauso it explains the strange construction 
of The Story of a Soldier's Life. It grew upon him, until it 
wove a curtain which concealed him from all intercourse with 
the world. In xau'feet physical health, but needing and receiving 
the most assiduous iittention, lie lived on, mainly at Mentone, 
until lie completed I is eightieth year. But his wonderful and 
beneficent life had really come to an end ten year.s earlier. 

Edmund Gosse. 
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THE ETHICS OF SUICIDE. 


Thf&ugh no action of our own we have been accommodated with 
a material body, composed of a varying assemblage of atoms of 
matter, wherein to develop and grow an individuality or persistent 
personal character. The opportunity so alVorded us lasts as long 
as the material instrument continues in goj^d order. It may be 
shattered by an accident or a crime, or it may be injured by 
poisons secreted by those parasitic organisnits which are com¬ 
monly known as disease-germs, or it may simply wear out and 
cease to work. Under such circumstances the personality so far 
developed is set free, and continues as best it can without eitlier 
help or hindrance from the material vehicle, which has served 
its turn and which was automatically constructed for its use 
and tniiiiiig 

This episode of incarnation, this opportunity for terrestrial 
existence in association with matter, is evidently to be a])pre- 
ciated as one of high importance in the total scheme—of which 
w’e know so little; and it is imiversaljy regarded as reprehensible 
in the extreme to do anything that shall curtail the laborious 
opportunity so provided. Whether a second chance is ever 
accorded to an undeveloped personality, is a subject open for 
discussion; but anything like a conclusion is at present very 
uncertain. Many, perhaps most, think that the opportunity is 
unique and cannot be repeated. On the otiier hand, some there 
are who think that incarnation is often re]>eated, and that a 
grad’ual rise of the individual in the scale of existence is thus 
accomplished. Let us leave the question open. Until we knov; 
more, safety lies in the middle path. It s(3ems to me likely that 
a second opportunity may he permitted under exce])tional cir¬ 
cumstances, but that reincarnation cannot he counted ii[>on nor 
arranged for. All I know is that existence undoubtedly con¬ 
tinues; and I suspect that the special opportunities afforded by 
association wdth matter are not likely to recur. 

If that be so, the heinousness of murder is amply accounted 
for-, and self-murder is only one degree less criminal than the 
murder of another. In either case the i)eriod allowed for terres¬ 
trial life is violently cut short; and irreparable injury may be 
done to a growing and developing persoiiality. 

Why should anyone attempt such a thing? The usual excuse 
is,—a fit of madness. But such madness may bn the result of 
untrammelled long-cultivated passion, and therefore may be 
essentially blameworthy. Self-injury is unnatural, though in cer- 
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tain moods it is possible. No one surely really wishes to injure 
himself, not his essential self. He may mutilate his body, he 
may try to destroy it, but it must be because he thinks he sees 
the way to some higher good or to some lesser evil. Or he ri^y 
mistakenly think that he can secure eternal unconsciousness and 
extermination, and thus end both his joys and sorrows. But the 
unconsciousness sought will only be temporary. A person in 
violent unbearable pain, or smitten with an incurable disease, or— 
as we have seen in tlie war—so shattered as to be a useless and 
helpless hul^, may seek release from suffering not only by tem¬ 
porary unconsciousness, as by drugs, but by what is thought to 
be the permanent unconsciousness of the grave. Piteous indeed 
it is to hear of a soldier deprived of limbs, and it may be of sight 
too, begging for death as a merciful release. Depend upon it, 
the essential and ]3ermanent horror of such incidents recoils, not 
upon the unfortunate victim, but upon the swollen arrogance of 
tliose who, to serve their own ends, have caused humanity to 
endure such things. These evils, artificially and purposely 
caused, come not by the will of God, but by the devilish malignity 
or crimi]ial stupidity of man.^ 

Eliminating extreme cases, such as these of painful and in¬ 
curable disease or mutilation,—on whicli it ill behoves us more 
favoured persons to sit in judgment, or even to form a general 
opinion apart from each individual case,—there are a multitude 
of comparatively minor troubles for vvliich relief is sought in 
suicide, which certainly do not justify such a misguided and 
irreparable act. Financial embarrassment is one such trouble : 
social stigma is another. The former more frequently affects 
* men ; the latter women. In addition to these, there is a kind of 
acute depression, resulting from some pathological condition, 
such as colitis, for instance, in which the unfortunate patient 
feels that existence is only a misery to which he desires to put 
an end. But that is beyond his power. Escape from financial 
embarrassment he may—though he usually leaves enhanced 
trouble to others; escape from social stigma, or at least from 
conscious subjection to it, may be possible likewise; but escape 
from existence is a ho]»ele8s pursuit. Wo no more escape from 
existence when we die than when we emigrate. We change our 
surroundings, not ourselves; and in so far as our trouble is 
intimately associated with our own defects, our faults of charac¬ 
ter, our weakness, or our clinging vice, we shall find on arrival 
V at the other side ” that all tliese things are still with us, that 
we have committed a futile crim^; we must suffer punishment 
beyond what we had anticipated, and carry on an existence 
intensified by the pangs of helpless remorse. 

y 2 
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The idea of getting out of existence may seem attractive, but 
it is a false attraction; the thing cannot be done. If this were 
strongly and clearly realised,—if it were known that* for better 
fo^worse, existence once granted is perpetual,—few would seek 
to open a door into a terrible unknown as a means of escape 
from familiar evils. It is this dread of something after death 
which gives pause to the illumined mind ; it is this which is 
for all time exi^ressed by Shakespeare in his most famous and 
perhaps autobiographical solilocpiy, put into the mouth of 
Hamlet :— ^ 

I " To be, or uot be : that is the (|uostion : 

To die, ''to sltx'p; 

To sleep I perchance to dreutu : ay, there's the nib; 

For in that slet*]> of death what drcains may come * 

Wlion wo have shuftlod off tidw mortal etiil. 

Must give us pause.” 

The act of death is easy; “a bare Ixidkiiiwill achieve that; 
“but that the dread ot* something alter death—the undiscovered 
country from whose bourn tio traveller returns—puzzles the 
will.” And so even if life seems to Ms a calamity—as it can only 
seem to unhealthy or tortured minds—even so ’tis better to 
“bear those ills we have than fly to others that we know not of.” 

That is the rational conclusion, even if the “country” be 
regarded as still undiscovered, and if the testimony of returned 
travellers be not accepted. If any voice from the emigrants l>e 
admitted, the conclusion is rational still, but it is emphasised 
and enforced by direct testimony that the act of .self-murder i.s 
not only rash or risky, but positively detrimental and definitely 
wrong. 

Let us remember, however, in thus stigmatising the refuge 
apparently afforded by the violent destruction of our human 
1>ody, let UK always reiiMUiiber the grievous trouble through which 
j)eople must have gone, and the iiio.st pakiful depression which 
must liave preceded such an act; and let us be full of pity for 
tiiose who feel driven to it. Perhujis we all have had moments 
or short periods during wliicii we knew' sornetlung of such de¬ 
pression and can synipathi.se with its victims. A fellow-feeling 
should nuike us wondrous kind. Above all, let us not in our 
cori)orate capacity hel[) to drive jieople to despair by inflicting 
so strong a censure on any fault that murder and suicide are 
liable to be seized as ways of es(.*apiiig from the penalty which 
society inflicts. When mother-love is so perverted, so poisoned 
by social ostracism, that a child is killed by its natural pro- 
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tectress, as well as ignored or neglected by its natural protector, 
—there must be something grievously wrong, something which, 
it is within human power to remedy. ‘ 

Fault there may be, sin to be repented of, much of evi^to 
be overcome—but crime is no remedy : it is a hideous and 
unnatural aggravatioii of the olTence. No human being should 
be driven to crime by parental luirshness or social stigma. Bad 
should be made bettcj^ not worse. Ijive and atone—help others 
—perform your duties;—those are not counsels of perfection, 
they are counsels o# common sense. Sliirk no responsibilities; 
live out your life to the utmost. Oblivion is inaccessible. You 
cannot attain it. It is sglfish as well as futile to wish for It. 
The consequences of your acts remain : why should you alone 
escape them? In the effort to attain the impossible you are 
courting disaster and plunging yourself into agonies of remorse. 
If you have led an ill-spent life, reform it; do not seek to ter¬ 
minate it by a still move ill-advised death. You think that you 
will not know of tlie troul)les which you liave left bellind for 
survivors,—but you will. You will see the result.s, and bitterly 
lament them. Too late > 01 * will long for the power to make 
thing.s better,—a power which you have flung away. 

But some desperate souls may say—“We don't care, wo are 
in hell now', if we are in hell hereafter it will not be worse.”— 
But it will. TJie torment of liell is not so easily to he realised. 
Do not imagine that you have qualified-for that awful condition, 
the condition of a lost soul. 

You are w'retdied, but while there is life there is hope. You 
cannot grasp it ; you do not see any way out of misery. K'o, 
I>ut he jiatient. Endure to tlie end. Wlio knows what may 
come? Stand up and confront; adversity. Think not of your¬ 
self alone, ('east' tliinking of yourself. Face Ihe mystery of 
existence, ^'ou are in this 1’inverse, a jiart of it, a part afflicted 
with pain : he assnreil yon can live it down, you must : yon 
cannot cease to exist : sooner or later things will mend. Sooner 
than you think, if you take the right steps. The wrongest step 
of all is to be so eaten up w ith your own calamity as to be led 
into crime. Tlie temple of your body is sacred ; it w%as not yours 
to give, it is not yours to destroy. Let time work its perfect 
wwk : be not deceived by apparent wreckage. “Heaviness may 
endure for a niglit, but joy conieth in the morning.’^ We only 
see a fraction of existence now : could we .see the wdiole we 
should be satisfied. Think of all the untold beauty of the 
Universe, the possibilities of life, how great they are, even 
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60 far as we know them; and how many we have missed! 
Jjisten to the wholesome apostrophe of Browning :— 

** Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, #6r which the first was made : 

Our times are in His hand 
Who aaith ‘ A wIjoIc I planned,' 

Youth shows but half; trust God : see all nor be afraidt" 

• 


Part TI. 

it may be asked by readers who li^ve followed some of my 
psychic w'ork wliether I have ever bad coirnniinication from one 
who had taken his own life. Well, 3 have. The earliest case 
was that of a brilliant young fellow, a student of science and a 
keen experimenter, wiio was overweighted with the undoubted 
difficulties of his subject, and who overworked at unwholesome 
hours and led a life not conducive to longevity. A most im- 
pulsively generous man he w’as—I never knew' a man to w’hom 
money meant le.ss, nor one from whose pockets it more speedily 
evaporated. Tt w'as not that sort of thing that troubled him 
at all; he was devoted to science and in a minor w'ay w^as very 
ambitions. Probably the^ ambition was not “minor’* at all, but 
I thought it w^as. He had no belief in a future life, nor any 
ideas about religion-—at least not to my kiu»wli*dgr. Be was not 
wdiat is called a saint, but no one could have been more kindly 
disj)osed nor better hearted. What, then, caused the calamity? 
I can think of no reason save hopelessness to rise to the heights 
of his ambition and master the intricacies of his subject. He 
would live and sleep in the laboratory, having rigged up a ham¬ 
mock for that purpose, but he could not do mathematics, could 
not even read them, beyond the elements of school w^ork. 

Was it this that dey)ressed him? Or had he a taint in his 
blood ? T know^ not; but he made several attempts to kill him¬ 
self during a tour abroad, and at last succeeded. 

What was his experience after? He found himself in cap¬ 
tivity, in some sort of reformatory' apparently. He momentarily 
escaped, to sy>eak to me, rushing impulsively and affectionately 
forward, as was his wont; but he was taken back, and I have 
not heard from him since. I trust that he has recovered his 
balance, that he has realised his mistake even more clearly than 
he did at first, and once more has become his old and better 
self. ]?eace to him, and Goodwill. 

I have spoken to others, also, who shortened their own life: 
but one or two of those who succumbed to the temptation were 
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suffering from a miserable condition; and these are apparently 
treated leniently. Eecovery in this case may be rapid. There 
are evil things which damage only the body, of which shot and 
shell are the most conspicuous; and if relief is sought fron9>the 
hopeless consequences of these, no great damage seems to be 
done to the permanent self. But there are other evil things 
which assault and hurt the soul: and defect of soul must be 
remedied here. Siupiide is no remedy for that. It does but 
aggravate the evil, it may make it more persistent, and un¬ 
doubtedly •pains affd penalties must inevitably follow. Not for 
always! No, by no manner of means ! There is no condition of 
utter hoj)ele8sness. Eve« the worst characters must have glim¬ 
merings of good; and these are fostered and strengthened 
wherever they show- themselves, ^whether here or elsewhere. 

'‘The soul IK its own star. 

C>iir acts OUT anf*els are, 

For gtxxi or ill.” 

“ \^’hen the wicked man tumeth away from his wickedness * 
and d<<?th Uiai which is lawful and right he .shall save his soul 
alive.” * 

Ancient sayings of this sort sura up racial experience, and surely 
convey a laige elcjnent of truth. 

D.epression is due partly to something bodily wrong, no doubt; 
but how much of dei>ression is the result of unwise or ill living? 
Tliere are ways of destroying the body without actually killing 
it- Its liealth may be impaired, its power of resistance 
weakened, its organs inflamed or reduced to impotence. Aik this 
is in our power, and all this is folly little short of crime. There 
have been those who have abused their bodies hoping to 
strengthen their souls: but this, too, is a blunder. The episode 
of incarnation involves the interaction of soul and body together 
'—that is what onr earth life is for,—and to abuse or lower the 
vitality of either is a form of blasphemy. Let the lower be 
subject to and serve the higher, by all means, but do not seek 
to escape from the privileges and opportunities afforded by their 
conjunction,—a conjunction 'which has enabled our short life 
on this wonderful! and beautiful planet. 

The possibilities of existence are infinite. What they can be at 
momeiits we already dimly realise. We have all had instanis 
of insight bordering on ecstasy. Why slioiild these" be so few 
and fragmentary? They show, what is possibly. The possible 
may be made actual. And, when Saints tell us of the mystery 
of Deity, and of the Beatific Vision, surely something of what is 
here suggested must be meant. Not something for which we 
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have no imagination nor any trace of experience, but something 
to which we only attain at oiir very highest moments, and then 
only for a brief instant. Deity may, nay must, involve more 
than^we can even conceive,—human experience is sadly hampered 
by our animal ancestry “ and manifold sliortcoinings,—but that 
it rises to the highest of our conceptions we may confidently 
expect; and as we rise in the scale of existence this it is whicli 
will become to us more and more real. T|e value and vvorth- 
whileness of existence cannot be over-estimated. The very pains 
and sufferings of this jnesent life are a witness to the grandeur 
of that for which it is a prejmration. Those who arraign tlie 
Deity for allowing human .suffering, liltli> realise what the future 
has in stores Many lofty souls must have jilready risen to llie 
conception and to the experience; only they are beyond our ben. 
Existence is surely as large and magnificent now as it will ever 
be in the future; the universe is a going concern. Existence, 
yes, magnificent enough : but not our individual existence,—not 
^'et! The realities are all there, it is we wlio must attain to 
them. We can only do so by obeying the rules, by doing our 
bit, by biding our time. There is 'sio sliCrt cut, there is no 
hurrying the eternal |)rocess. Our spirits must work out their 
appointed de.stiny; and the ])eriod spent in a material body is a 
valuable ar)(l helpful contribution to the progress of tlie scad. 

That is why,—as I said at the beginning,—Uiat i.s why we nmst 
see it through ; suffering pain if it must be, loss and .suffering and 
bereavement if they eoine; secure tliai the end will justify all 
the labour and travail wliich precedes it. 

Bift mark! If death is offered to us on our way, we need 
not .sliirk it. That may be one of onr liiglusst of)iK)rlunities. 
The self-foreseen death of tlie man or woman who risks life at 
the call of duty—be it that of physician or nurse or soldier or 
firemjm or sailor or rinne-reseiie-worker- that is no suicide. 
Such a death may rise to the heights of heroism, arid may shine 
as an inspiring example down the ages. Yea, has not such a 
death been universally regarded by Cbrisiendorn as the rno*>t 
effective, the 8tronge.si, agency towards the salvation of man- 

OuvEH Lodge. 



THE DEAD SEA AND A BlBLtCAL PBOBfiECY i 
A PROJECT FOR ZIONISM. ^ 

f 

Bomb years ago it happened that the present writer had occasion 
to investigate the possibilities of certain suggested industrial 
developments on the shores of the Red Sea, in Palestine, and 
some otiier parts % the Near East. ]?Jothing came of those 
iiiii- : t^p political conditions obtaining at the time in 

the regions concerned were not favourable to any propositions 
of the kind contenijilated, however promising they might appear 
to he. To-day those politiciil conditions are changed ; and what 
was, doubtless, visionary, even twenty years ago, may now, per- 
luijis, fall within the ambit of practical affairs. That remarkable 
niovoinont of our time which we know as “Zionism/* itself, it 
may l)e, but the beginning of the realisation of old prophetic 
visions, has as.sociated with it men who can find the means to 
carry out any practicable proposition calculated to advance the 
social ainl economic interests of the ancient borne of the Jews. 

Among the projects considered at that time was the possibility 
of converting the Dead Bea into a useful and heneficial water. 
At tliis moment that remai"kal)ie sea serves no useful purpose 
in the economy of human progre.ss. On the contrary, it is justly 
associated with the ideas of pestilence and death ; it has had 
tlKit character throughout historic time. The idea of converting 
it into some useful body of water ajjpears to be entirely new, 
so far, at any rate, as modern history is concerned. A c;grefirl 
search through the literature of the Dead Sea*has failed to dis¬ 
cover any sugge^ion of this kind. Nevertheless, such a trans¬ 
formation could be made at, probably, a very moderate cost, and 
one thut might well have a profound and immensely beneficial 
infiiience on tlie future development of I’alestine : and not of 
Palestine otdy, hut* of tlie (M)tire region of the Near East. 

What is more, while the idea of effecting any such transforma¬ 
tion does not appear to have occun-ed to the mind of any modern 
traveller who has explored the region of the Dead Sea and 
recorded his iipph-'^-inim. the idea is distinctly shadowed forth 
in, perhaps, tlie last place where one would think of looking for 
it—the Books of the Prophets of Israel. 

It is iinnecessary to dwell here on tlie geologic or physio- 
graphical features of the Dead Sea or upon the probable mode of 
formation of the sea itself; but a brief note may be desirable. 
This singular water occupies the deepest section of a narrow 
depression in the earth’s crust, following the line of a great 

von, cx. N.S. Y* 
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fault, extending from the north of Palestine to within a short 
distance of the head of the Gulf of Akabah, a total length in a 
straight line of about 220 statute miles; the section south of the 
Dead Sea forming the Wady el Arabah. The whole of this 
depression, which has th^ character of a chasm at the Dead Sea 
and for the greater part of the Jordan valley, is below the level 
of the Mediterranean; the normal level of the Dead Sea itself 
being 1,292 feet below^ This depression appears to have been, 
at one geologic period, continuous with what is now the Gulf 
of Akabah, and was thus probably merely tlw tapering end of 
an enormous valley, a continua-tion of the ocean bed, which is 
now partly filled by the Gulf of Akabajii and by the Bed Sea. 
At a later period, the earth movements, the cooling and conse¬ 
quent contraction and folding of the earth’s crust, formed a ridge 
obliquely across this valley and lifted it above the water at a 
point about forty miles from the head of the Gulf of Akabah, 
thus cutting off the northern section of the great valley from the 
ocean. It would appear probable that the northern extremity 
of this depression was connected at one time with what is now 
the Mediten’anean, and that this coiinection was also severed 
by the gradual uplifting of the intervening land. It is unques¬ 
tionable that there remained, for long geologic ages, an inland 
sea filling the Jordan valley and extending far south of the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, upon tj)e shores of which 
there grew a vegetation far surpassing in luxuriance anything 
to be found to-day in those regions. Only gradually did this 
great inland sea shrink to the dimensions represented by tlie 
Dead Sea of history and of our time. 

It would not be difficult to reproduce, more^or less, the pre¬ 
historic conditions which have just been indicated; to recreate 
the great inland sea and to make it a new maritime thoroughfare 
between the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean. From the western 
shore of the Sea of Galilee to the Mediterranean coast in a direct 
line is no more than about twenty-seven miles; while from more 
than one point on the western margin of the valley of the upper 
Jordan, a line can be drawn to the Mediterranean, not exceed¬ 
ing about forty miles in length, along which the floor, for a 
considerable distance, is below the level of the'^Mediterranean, 
other section.s being at or about that level, while no portion is 
more than 200 feet above it." A similar line may be drawn from 
the southern end of the Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. It does not appear likely that any special engineering 
difficulties would present themselves during the process of cutting 
through the comparatively narrow stretches of land which at 
present intervene between the head of the valley of the Jordan 
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and the Mediterranean in the north, and between the Wady el 
Arabah and the Gulf of Akabah in the south. In the case of the 
latter the work would consist largely in clearing out, more or 
less, the accumulations; of pebbles, sand and loam whic]% now 



fill the bed of the ancient sea for a considerable portion of its 
length. Thus, a few miles of simple excavation and the present 
unwholesome and often pestilential valley of the Jordan (Mr. 
Chestel^ton has recently described it as like the “gates of hell “) 

1 '* 2 
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would be tilled; the Dead Sea would no longer be a geographical 
but merely a historical expression. 

As to the benefits which might flow from this reali^tion of a 
sim^^e engineering proposition, let us see what a great Hebrew 
prophet has to say about them. 

In the Book of Ezekiel, Chapter XLVII., we read as follows— 
the prophet is concluding his vision of the future Sanctuary and 
organisation of his restored people :— ^ 

“ Afterward he brouglit me tigain unto the door of the house (connected 
Avith the Sanctuary) and behold waters issued out froAi under the thrf?shold 
of tho house eaistward; for the forefront <.)f the luuise stood toward the east 
and'the watcu-s came down from under from the right side of the 
house at the south side of tho altar. ^rhen brcnight he mo out 
of the way of the gate iiortliwurd and Jed me about the way 

without unto the utter gate by the way that looketh etistward; 
and behold there ran out waters on the right side. And when 
the man that had the line in lus hand went fortli eastward, he 
measured a thousand cubits and ho brouglit me through tho waters; the 
waters were to the ankles. Again he measured a tliousond, and 

brought me through the waters; the \\ators were to the knees. 

Again he measured a tliousand and brought me tlirougli; the 

waters were to the loins. Afterwai>^ he iiM'asuivd a thousand 
and it was a river that I could not pass over; for the watt:r.s were risen; 
waters to swim in, a river that could not be passed over. .\nd he said 
unto me, Son of man hast tlioii .seen this? Then he V^rought me and causetl 
me to return to the brink of the river. ^’o\\ when T had retiiriu‘d, behold, 
at the bank of the river were very many trees on the one aide and on the 
other. Then said he unto me : Thewie waters issue out toward the east 
country, and go down into the desert, and go into the scsa (the Dead Sea), 
which being brought forth into the sea the waters shall be healed, .^nd it shall 
come to pass that everything that liveth, which movoth, whithersoever 
the rtvers shall come, shall live, and then* shtUi bo a very great multitude 
of fish, bccaii.se thest*, waters sliall coiiu* tliither; lor tlu:*y shall be liealed 
and everything shall live whither the river cometh. And it shaH come to 
pass that fishers shall stand upon it from En-gedi even uuto lin-eglaiin; 
they shall lie a place to spread forth nets; llieir fish sliall he accoiding to 
their kind ati the fish the great sea excei*ding many. But the miry 
places there^jf and the marishes thereof shall not be healed; they sliall Im? 
given to salt. And hy th(‘ river, upcui th(! bank thereof, on this side and 
(ill that side, shall grow all trees for meat; whose leaf shall not fade: 
neither shall the fruit thereof be consuined; it shall bring forth new fruit 
according to Ids ‘mr>nlhs: !)ccause their waters tliey issued out of the 
Sanctuary; and the fruit thcrcH>f shall he tor meat and the leaf thereof for 
medicine. ** 

The picture which i.s unrolled in these words of Ezekiel con¬ 
stitutes, perliaps, the most remarkable “vision” to be found in 
any literature. Biblical commentators, without exception, treat 
this vision as an allegory, and find in it a spiritual meaning only^ 
They expend much labour and ingenuity in connecting it with 
the spiritual life; but the vision is remarkable and singular in 
this, that it can be fully explained by natural phenomena and 
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physical possibilities alone. There is no suggestion in the words 
themselves that their author intended them to be read in any 
spiritual sense whatever; Ezekiel saw a purely material trans¬ 
formation which he felt assured, by supernatural inspiratii>n or 
by other reasons, would one day take place. His language is 
naturally florid; he was a preacher and not a '•i^ientist; and 
doubtless the sense ia^ strained here and there. Thus, he sees 
the waters which eHJect the great transformation flowing into the 
bed of the Jordan from the west, and he makes them pass through 
the Sanctuary ; biit he is not the only seer of history who has 
jnore or less wrested a natural j)henomenon from its normal aspect 
and made it serve the^ interests of his priestly order. In tlie 
circumstances we are to expect more or less of poetic licence, and 
not scientilie exactitude, in the prophet’s language; though, 
wlien we rememljer what the circumstances were, his description 
is astonishingly precise and accurate. Wliat he describes is in 
all essentials just w^hat would happen if the baiTier which now 
cuts off tlie valley of the Jordan from the MediteiTaiiean should 
he broken through as suggested in this pre.sent writing. The 
waters w ould flow from the west ; there would be, at more than 
one place, the shallow but gradually increasing depths through 
wliich the prophet was taken by his guide until suddenly a river 
which could not be crossed was reached : the waters would flo\v 
into the Dead Sea and into the desert—that is, into the Ghor 
at the southern end of tlie Dead Sea and into the Wady el 
Arabah; the waters of the Dead Sea would be “healed*’; the 
new sea or river would contain abundance of fish; and these 
jiatnrally would be “as the fish of the great sea”—that‘is to 
say, the Mediterranean. This remarkable expi’ession would 
suggest that tlie prophet knew that tlie transforming water.s had 
their real source in tlie Mediterranean, although he iniglit make 
them derive immediately from the Sanctuary. One of the most 
curious features of the vision i.s to be found in the reference to 
the “miry places and the inarishes.” These were to remain and 
to be “given to salt,” whicli is precisely what would happen. 
At this moment a certain amount of salt is ex*tracted from the 
deposits at the soutliern end of the Dead Sea. Tliese deposits 
would he, more or less submerged in the formation of the new 
sea or river, but; “saUings” would certainly be formed at some 
point or points along the shoies of the new' water where salt 
would be produced as it is to-day at parts of the Mediterranean 
coast. 

The Ihophet refers to two rivers of the transforming w^ater; 
both, in his vision, flow from tlie east. It might perhaps at some 
period he found worth while to make two separate connections 
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.from the Jordan valley to the Mediterranean; but the conception 
of the “double streamwould be realised essentially by making 
a channel to ihe head of the Gulf of Akabah as well as one to 
the Mfediterranean. He sees tlie shores of the new river covered 
with luxuriant vegetation; the picture might be completely 
realised in all*essentials. The new sea, or river, or strait, or 
whatever it might be called, would certainly flow through some 
stretches of desert in the southern part; but| otherwise it would 
be overlooked by high lands where systematic cultivation might 
produce wonderful results. The new water woxld be comparable, 
not with such a desert channel as the Suez Canal, but rather 
with the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marn\pra and the Bosphorus, 
with this difference, that its climatic conditions would be even 
more favourable to luxuriant growth. The entire margin of 
the new water “on this side and on that side," to use the lan¬ 
guage of the Prophet, from the southern end of the Dead Sea 
round to Haifa, ^vhere touch with the Mediterranean w’ould 
doubtless be made, would admit of profitable cultivation—there 
might presently be found along it some of the richest vineyards, 
orchards»and fields of the wwld, flanlred by valuable forests on 
the mountain slopes. Nor would there be any reason w^by the 
southern portion should iiot also become the centre of a rich 
agricultural region, W’here a new and still more famous Petra 
might arise. Prosperous towns and villages might dot the margin 
of this new channel throughout its length; important ports w^ould 
develop at its extremities; while Jerusalem herself might have 
another at her gates. Finally, while the new^ channel would 
not b*e likely to enter into formal competition with the Suez 
Canal, it w^ould, as a matter of fact, provide an alternative route 
which in circumstances easily conceivable might prove of veiy 
considerable value. 

This vision of “healing waters" set out by Ezekiel 2,500 years 
ago suggests many speculations which it would be interesting to 
pursue if space permitted. Ezekiel spent much of his life as a 
captive of the Babylonians among a people of great intelligence 
and high scientific attainments. Had they recognised the raised 
beaches of the Jordan valley standing high above the level of 
the water of the Dead Sea, and concluded from their observations 
that at one time the entire valley w^as filled with water? Or 
had they some intuitive or instinctive knowledge of a remote 
geologic past when a great sea occupied that region? Or had 
legends of such a sea come down to them from primitive human 
inhabitants who had occupied those regions during, say, the 
Glacial Period? And did Ezekiel, who was certain, from the 
position he held during his captivity, to be acquainted with thoM 
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legends or familiar with that knowledge, merely that 

what had been in the past might return? Or did he owe his 
“vision” of a great material transformation which is certain to 
be made by human agency, sooner or later, to some supemtiural 
inspiration? However these questions may be answered, the 
vision does admit of practical realisation in the manner which 
has been indicated in» these notes. 

It is not possij^e to give here particulars of any useful 
estimates of the probable cost of constructing this new maritime 
channel. , The cost need not be large; even though a consider¬ 
able amount would be required by way of compensation for dis¬ 
turbance of the inhabitants of Tiberias, for example, aifd of 
scattered hamlets, wliich would be submerged; and for their 
removal and resettlement on sites above the new w^ater level. It 
is possible that some of the work of excavation might be effected 
by the aid of electrical power developed by water brought from, 
the Mediterranean. This w’ater, after having served its purpose 
in the power stations, would pour down into the Dead Sea or 
into some portion of the Jordan valley and thus begin the filling 
up of those depressions, \\'hich w'ould necessarily be a slow and 
prolonged operation. In any case, the entire cost of constructing 
the necessary works w^ould be more than recouped by the appre¬ 
ciation 'which would speedily develop in the value of the land 
which would form the borders of the new w-ater; apart from the 
economic value of the general stinplus to industry, to social 
progress and intellectual development throughout the entire 
country traversed by it, wdiich the new w^ater would most cer¬ 
tainly provide. « 

During the Great War the present WTiter had special oppor¬ 
tunities of witnessing the splendid patriotism, as British citizens, 
of distinguished members of the Jewish people, some of whom 
are associated with Zionism; and would like here, by way of 
some acknowledgment of that self-sacrificing patriotism, to offer 
and commend the'project which has been roughly sketched in 
this writing to the authorities of the Zionist movement, in the 
confident assurance iliat it will one day be takfen up and carried 
to a successful issue, with great and lasting benefits to mankind. 

A. J. Liversedqe. 
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In reviewing the story of the three famed and closeh^ associated 
tragedians of the mid-eighteenth century, it cannot but strike 
one as remarkable that, while Garrick and Stranger Barry have 
their pride of place in Westminster Abbey, Henry Mossop lies 
in an unknown grave. On closer inspt?ction, kowTver,, this dis¬ 
parity proves io be only one of the many illustrations of a fact 
never thoroughly grasped, viz., that th^^ malignant fate which 
pursued the disdainful Irisli tragedian through the last lustrum 
of his life did not cease its oijerations when the (•urtain went 
down and the lights were louvered. In nothing has the peerless 
Coriolaiuis and Zanga of his time been unliappier than in his 
biographers. The story of his decline and fall as told by them 
is a tissue of fabrications. In their littleness they Jiave ohscuired 
a nobility they did not understsind. What was seveie tragedy 
they have turned into rank melodrama. They blind our eyes 
with red fire and drug our common sense with the throbbing of 
the violins. Yet, if there was ever a case calling for the trained 
investigator rather than the unscriipulons seeker after tlie pic¬ 
turesque, this was one. As matters stand, various dates are 
given for Mossop’s death, and all are wrong. Even the meagre 
contemporary obituaries are in contlict on the point. My pur¬ 
pose now is to rectify the manifold errors of the trarliiion- 
mongers in their narrative of the dread closing years of Henry 
Mossop, and, especially, to determine when he died and where 
he was buried. 

Not all thing.s arc given to all men, and many as were tlie 
cndowmients of Churchill, the .satirist, lie had not the gift of 
prophecy. Nothing could have been widen* of the mark than his 
pronouncement in 17G1 in “Tlie Kosciad ” : — 

“ From Dublin, fam’d in legends of romain'c 
For mightV magic* of cnolianted lanoc, 

With which hrr herot'K arm'd vicrfcorioiis 
And like a hood rush o'er tlie land of J,<ovf, 

Mossop and Barry camp, names ne'er <lrsigiu*d 
By fate in the same sontpiice to he join'd.” 

So far from this being true, the two great compatriots had 
been destined by fate to prove mutually destructive, and, by an 
irony of circumstance, they had already set out upon their deadly 
course. The woeful rivalry of Barry and Mossop as Dublin 
managers, which was to end in the ruin of many besides the 
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protagonists, began in Noverfiber, 1760. The town at once took 
sides, and although the sternly inteUectualised Mossop lacked the 
golden tones, the impassioned style and the personal magnetism 
of his handsome rival, his cause was championed by qwte as 
many ladies of distinction as rallied to the trumpet-blast of the 
great Borneo. Unfortunately, his principal patron was also his 
evil genius. The Countess of Brandon saw to it that the coffers 
of Smock Alley slmuld occasionally be replenished in order that 
the tragedian shouM not lack funds to be rooked of at her gaming 
tables. Jate Wiikinson relates of liiiii how many a night he had 
left the theatre and repaired to my Lady’s mansion on Lazar’s 
Hill with a hundred giyueas in his pocket, but, being a no\^ce at 
curds, mostly returned hoifle em[>ty-baiuled and with an aching 
heart. Meantime, his players went unpaid and lived goodness 
knows liow. 

Yet, strange to say, it was Barry who first cried “Hold, 
enougli.” In 1767 he confessed defeat and left the country. 
Mossop on his part had gained l)nt a pyrrhic victory. Over¬ 
burdened with debt, he struggled on gamely for a few years, 
meanvvliile encountering .other rivals, only to meet with direr 
disaster. When at the height of his powers, cliance rung down 
the curtain on his stage career with woeful suddenness. Early 
in the spring of 1771 he ros (2 out of a sick bed to superintend the 
relu'arsals of an important spectacle, with the result that he 
contracted a severe chill, and lay-for weeks between life and 
death. Worry had already made grave inroads on his constitu¬ 
tion, and lie was never afterwards the same man. This was tlie 
beginning of the end. Fortune had ordained it that ftis last 
appearance before his illness was to he his last in actuality. It 
was made at Smock Alley on March 9th, 1771, as Belcour in 
The West indion, one of the few comedy parts in which he 
proved acceptable. Shortly after his recovery he repaired to 
liondon to tuigage performers for his winter sea.son, but had not 
long anivecl when he was arrested for debt at the instance of 
Graham, the i>layei, that erstwhile member of his company w^ho 
had destroyed tlie domestic hapjiiness of John O’Keeffe, the 
dramatist, by eloping with his wife. There was widespread in¬ 
dignation in Dublin wlien tlie news reached the city, and a 
rumour went round that Dawson, the Crow Street manager, wdio 
was then in liondon on an eiTand similar to Mossop’s, had 
instigated the arrest of his rival. So strong, indeed, was the 
feeling that Dawson deemed it expedient on his return in Novem¬ 
ber to make and publish an affidavit averring his entire innocence 
in the matter. 

From the time of Mossop’s arrest till his death trouble trod 
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on trouble’s heel. Other detainers began to flow in and imme¬ 
diate release became liopelesg. Thomas Blakeney, of Grafton 
Street, the wily Dublin attorney, in whose hands the unfortunate 
tragedian placed the control of his Irish affairs, played him false. 
Of the profits of the two benefits which Byder, of Smock Alley, 
arranged for his late chief on the reopening of the theatre in 
November, only a modicum reached his pockets. Dee Lewes, 
on whose account of Mossop’s closing yeajg in his Memoirs 
little, if any, dependence is to be placed, states :— 

“ He had .some friends in Ijondon, from whom In? ^accepted *now and 
then a small sum to subsist on. He \\ as neeessitated to rip the lace off 
some clothes he purchased for liis wai'drobe; hc^sold it, and hy that sale 
announcing himself a dealer and a ehapnsan, he had a eommLsision of 
bankruptcy issued out against him, and made a resolution of never return¬ 
ing to Ireland.” 

Whether this was or w’as not the reason, Mossop becarnc a 
bankrupt. On January IStli, 1772, he attended at the Guildhall 
for examination by the Commissioners, and delivered itp a gold 
watch, a forty- and a ten-pound bill, and about dClSO in cash. The 
creditors gave him back his watch andrthe bills. Garrick, wdth 
whom he had formerly had notable associations at Drury Lane, 
attended to prove a debt of about .^'200, said to have been money 
lent to bolster up his failing Irish management. Victimised by 
a haughty temper, his judgment warped by ill-health and ill- 
fortune, Mossop deeply resented Garrick’s act and took in¬ 
judicious means to vent his spleen. The Eeverend David 
Williams, a clever and not too scruj)ulous young Unitarian 
minister, took up the cudgels on his behalf, and in March issued 
a mordant pamphlet, entitled “A Tjclter to David Garrick, Ivscp, 
on bis conduct as principal manager and actor at Drury Tjane,” 
which created considerable talk and soon reached a second 
edition. In this, Willi.nrw not only glorified Mossop as the 
leading tragedian of the day, hut scarified Garrick for his vanity 
in continuing to act youthful characters now that he was no 
longer able to look tliem. An attack such as this was little 
calculated to further Mossop's interest with the potentate of 
Drury Lane. Garrick’s reply was to secure the services of 
Hpranger Barry and his wife for his ensuing season, and at Old 
Drury the Barrys remained till Mossop's death. Thus was set 
up a grave barrier to the unfortunate tragedian’s return to the 
London boards. With Colman of Covent Garden he would not, 
as he told his lifelong acquaintance, Francis Gentleman, for 
some iirivate reason, negotiate; and neither his poverty nor his 
pride con.sented to an appearance at Foote’s little theatre in the. 
Haymarket. 
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Meanwhile his old associates at Smock Alley continued to com¬ 
miserate his distresses, and, on March 23rd, 1772, gave another 
performance on his behalf, when an appropriate address was 
delivered in which it was asked % 

Shall HoBsop, then, beneath the iron hand 
Of Malice languish* in a foreign land? 

There fall a victim to oppression base— 

Oppresiflion hated by all human race— 

But nil^t abhorr’d in this enlighten’d clime, 

Where justice felt, when rigid, is a crime!” 

• 

A week or two later we hear of his removal to his new apart¬ 
ments in the rules of the Fleet. Then the god out of tl?e car 
came on the scene in tlie person of Captain Smith, an old, well- 
to-do friend, who sought to rouse him out of his melancholy and 
carried him off to sunny France. Tn August we find him in 
Paris, seemingly in good spirits, and writing to Dean Marlay 
in Ireland telling him how delighted he was w’ith a comic opera 
he had seen, and how he was fashioning out of it a play for 
]jroduction on the Dondon stage. This was in all probability 
the play he left on his deathbed to Gan-ick for performance oi\ 
behalf of his creditors, but which never saw the light. 

Smock Alley gave its old manager still another benefit on 
•February 20th, 1773, when it w^as announced tliat lie had been 
to tlie South of France by order of his physicians and had now 
recovered. Wilke,s, the historian, in writing to Garrick from 
Dublin at this period, tells him : *‘It is said you have engaged 
Mossop; he did not get above thirty pounds by liis benefit.” 

Whatever sum he got, it was the last that came to him from 
tliis source. Presumably he had now returned to London in 
the hopes of employment, but from this period until his death 
we know nothing of his plans or his movements. Undue 
credence has long been placed in the dubious narratives of his 
closing montlis that have come down to us. Where they can 
be scientifically tested they prove to be wrong. Davies, in this 
respect, is a prime offender. Though his Life of Garrick was 
written within a- lustrum of Mossop’s death, lie is only a trifle 
of thirteen months astray in the dale given for that event. In 
] jee Lewes’ case it is not so muoli a matter of blundering as 
of sheer romance. We can believe with him that Mossop, like 
('hatterton, perished in bis pride : that would have been in 
character. But the circumstances of his death as be relates 
them—so frequently iterated by later peddlers of stagiana— 
can be authoritatively contradicted. We are asked to believe 
that Mossop, on his return to London, disdained to make per¬ 
sonal application to the various managers, thinking the mountain 
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should come to Mahomet, and, on finding they made no move, 
resolutely decided to starve himself to death. Also that, despite 
all the remonstrances of a kindly Chelsea landlady and his faith¬ 
ful frigid Smith, he locked himself in his bedroom and accom¬ 
plished his end. This is simply not true. The details do not 
harmonise with the account given from personal knowledge of 
Mossop’s last hours by the Rev. David Williams in his letter 
to Garrick, a letter which I shall presently quote. We cannot 
for a moment question Williams’ accuracy, as there was nothing 
to be gained by deceiving Garrick about the rria^^er. 

The greatest puzzle is to determine tlie date of Mossop’s 
death. Even the Dictionary of National Biography gives it up 
in despair, ])rofleriiig the consultant his choice of November 18th, 
1773 (“in the Strand”!), or December 27th, 1774. (bntem- 
porary obituaries are in mysterious conflict on the point. All 
agree that the tragedian passed away in Decomber, 1774, but 
diversity exists about the day of the inontli. In 77/e Gentleman's 
and London Magazine for Februarv, 1775, occurs a memoir of 
Mossop, with portrait after Hickie, in wliich tlio date of his 
death is given as December 18th. This, date is seemingly corro¬ 
borated by a letter of Gairick's addj'essed to Colman from tlio 
“Adelphi, Dec. *20, 1774,” given in T\?ake's Memoirs of the 
Colman Family. Writes Garrick ; — 

“A most disagrefablo affair has liapp(;nc<l; IMossup, on }iis tIeathl>«-<!, 
sent me his pla.v, begging that I easr his mind in his Iasi morneiiis 

by taking it, and doing all in my power with it for tho servieo of his 
creditors. Hr is dead, and T have the coined;.. I have not yet rratl a 
speech : a friend has, and says it is like The Patron, without the humour.*’ 

Peake thinks that Garrick was som(‘what premature in an¬ 
nouncing Mossop’s death, since that event, to his mind, occurred 
on the 27th following, hut, although some support can be found 
for Peake’s date, it is diflicult to see how Garrick could have 
blundered. On the otlier hand, The. Gentleman's Magazine re¬ 
cords the sad event under “December 27th,” and under that 
date, too, The Hibernian Magazine, for January, 1775, has: 
“Died of a consumption in the .52nd year of his age, at his 
lodging.s in Chelsea, Henry Mos.sop, Es(|. He has berpieatlied 
to Mr. Gjiirick a comedy in trust, the profits of whi<*h are to be 
divided among liis creditors.” 

.\t first siglit the Ih ter of tlic two date's would s<?eni to be 
subfitantiiited by the circumsiance, now first revealed, that, 
according to the Register of Chel.sea Old Clnirch, Henry Mo.sHop 
w'as biirie i there on January 1st, 1775, the jKisition of the grave 
being giv/'ii as ”48 feet from West wall and 17 feet from Nortii 
side of the Ciiurch.” Ihit, if there bt* any truth at all in the 
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traditional account of Mossop’s end, there is some reaBon to 
believe a delay occurred in the interment of his remains. It is 
said that he died penniless, and that no one for a time took the 
responsibility of laying him to rest. Garrick, we are told,aoffered 
at length to defray the expenses of the burial, but a maternal 
uncle of the dead man, a Bencher of the Inner Temple, who 
had refused to have anything to do with him while living, finally 
fulfilled the last ^d office. 

Two letters preserved in The Garrick Correspondence some¬ 
what coiuplicat# the issue. That of the Bev. David Williams, 
from “Chelsea, January 7, 1775,” relating to Garrick his con¬ 
versations witli Moss<j[) on his death-bed, is of vital historical 
importance. It enables one to nail Lee Lewes’ base coin, now 
so long current, to the counter. Williams began by explaining 
to Garrick that the death of his wife was the cause of his not 
writing to him immediately after Mossop’s end, a prelude which 
unfortunately alTords no clue to the date of the event. He then 
goes on :— 

“ i hud it iKit in my junvctr to attend Inm in tVie days oi his illness. 

1 icumd him jneparing for ifeaih with that extraordinary solemnity which 
arcompuuhd all liis important actions. He had gone throngh the general 
furiiis of the eluircli: I nit 1 holievo only as religious and edifying forms, and 
unattended with any discourse on the state of his mind. His conversations 
with nu‘. \v<‘re the most interesting tliat can he well conceived; and from 
the extreme dejec tion of my own mind and the liigh and tragical tone in 
wdiich he expressed himself, they made d dreadful impression on me. His 
religion was tinctured hy the characti-rs he lutd studied; and many of the 
attributes ^)f (hxl were the qualities of a Zauga ca' a Bajazet. 

“ Among other things whic‘h gave him uneasiness, and made higi greatly 
apprehend the displeasure of that Gcxl before wlioiii he was going to appear. 
Ilia behaviour to you, was not the least distressing. He accused him^ielf 
severely of having attriliuted motives of conduct to you wliich ho firmly 
believed you incapable of. He had thouglit himself neglected by you in 
Ids disties.'., and that you seiit him tonus which you knew he could not 
comply with, becaic;;*'. you did not wisdi to see liim on the stage. He saw 
that ho liad been deceived hy an excessive pride: and lamenttxl the injus¬ 
tice ho had done you, not c>nly in some pecuniary articles wliicb he did 
not thoroughly explain to me, hut in giving ill impressions of your character 
to his Hcquaintancf. The very night in wliich he'diwl he renewed the 
conversation. He ofir*i critxl out. * 0 my dear friend! how mean and little 
does Mr. Garrick’s present behaviour make me appeal’ in your eyes, to 
whom 1 liavo given so dilTeront an idea of him! Great God, forgive me!’ ” 

Garrick’s reply does credit to liis heart, of which one believes 
it to be a genuine outpourino-. It jibsohes him from the slanders 
of tliose who, for the pitiful purpose of extracting the last drop 
of pathos out of what has been called “the most touching episode 
in the annals of the stage,” have laboured to place his attitude 
towards Mossop in an ill light. The trntli of the matter is that 



the ‘Mn\:ii-breathing*’ Irish tragedian (to quote Tate Wilkinson’a 
epithet) was one of those proud, fierce spirits who resent coin* 
passion and whom it is impossible to help. 

" 1 ‘thank you " (replied Garrick)^'* for your most aifeoting letter. Your 
account of poor Mossop’s death distressed me greatly. I have been often 
told that his frienda never spoke kindly of me; and I am now at a loss to 
guess what behaviour of mine from, the first moment I knew him tiU the 
time of his death could have given him that unkind, and, I hope, unmerited 
turn of mind against me. With regard to his roturf''.ug to us, it was his 
own peculiar resolution of not lotting us Imow lus terms that prevented 
his engagement at our theatre. Had I known hie discrcss I should most 
certainly have relieved it. He was too great a credit to our profession not 
to havs done all in our power to have made him easy at least, if not happy. 

The money transaction is past; he is gone, and I had long forgotten 
that I thought in that instance he behaved not kindly to me. I^et me once 
again thank you for your very polite and agreeable manner in giving me 
this intelligence of our departed friend, for he was truly mine in those 
moments when the heart' of man has no disguise." 

It is difficult on reviewing all the evidence to pin one’s faith 
to one OP other of the dates given in the contemporary obituaries 
as that of Mossop’s death. The earlier of the two seems the 
less likely; but, unless we can conceive that Ciarrick blundered 
in dating his letter to Colman, or that I’eake misread its date, 
the weight of evidence is in its favour. That a slightly later 
date crept into one or two of the obituarie.s might be accounted 
for by the obscirrity of the triigedian’s death, together witli some 
misleading delay in receiving the intelligence. In this connec¬ 
tion it is noteworthy that the earlier date was given only in a 
belated Irish memoir, as if based on first-hand inforinutioii. With 
no great confidence in iny choice, I elect to believe that Mossop 
died on December 18th, 1774. 

Is it useless, one may ask by way of £)oiTiting a moral, to plead 
to the traffickers in theatrical old ale for tl)e exercise of dis¬ 
crimination and clear-sightedness in dt^aling with the chronicled 
gossip of the bygone greeM-r<X)m? Must we always have that 
red fire and the throbbing of those violins? It w^iuld be refresh¬ 
ing for once to have a theatrical biography written untheatrically. 
Possibly I may bfe in a hopeless minority in giving expression 
to this opinion. There are certainly numbers of sentimental 
tradition-mongers who will dub me iconoclast for publishing the 
results of this investigation. Not to them, but to the seekers 
after the truth at all costs I offer this paper, “as reflecting” 
(in the final words of Williams’ letter to Garrick) “some honour 
on the niemory of a man who, though he was unfortunate and 
faulty, |X)Ksijssed many great and good qualities.” 

W. J. Lawbencb. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE PANAMA-COSTA EICA 
BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

The bistory of this long-outstaridi^ig dispute may be said to have 
begun in the year 1502, when Christopher Columbus on his 
fourth and last voyage discovered that part ^f the coast of 
Central America which he was pleased to call terra firma. We 
read that this wad^fterwards named Veragua. He looked upon 
the discovery of^his territory as one of his finest achievements, 
and expressed a wish that it should be placed under the juris¬ 
diction of an official whom we should term the “ Admiral •Com¬ 
manding the West Indian Station.” So much respect was paid 
to the wishes of the gieat discoverer that the King of Spain, 
on July 27th, 1513, when appointing Piedrarias Davila, Com- 
jnander-iu-Chief of Castilla del Oro {i.a., Panama), stated, in 
a Decree limiting the area under the jurisdiction of Ddvila :— 

“ The diatrict of Veraj^ua is not to be included, since the Goveroznent of 
this district comes under the jurisdiction of Don Diego Colon, because the 
discovtrrv thereof was etfi.'ctf^d by his father in person.’* 

In December, 1534, under a second “Cedula real” (Royal 
Decree), this right of the Columbus family—now represented 
by Don Diego Colon, the second Admiral of that name—was 
expressly preserved; and later Don Luis Colon, his successor, 
was given by the King of Spain the title of Duke of Veragua, 
which brought with -it the over-lordship of twenty-five square 
leagues of territory, including Admiral’s Bay, the Bay of Cera- 
baro, the town of Nata, and the lagoon of Chiriqui, with con-_ 
tiguous territory reaching the river Sigsaula, or Sixola as it is 
now called; all this territory is related to the present dispute. 

Eventually, on tiie death of the third of the Columbus family, 
tliese lands were returned to the King of Spain, who transferred 
tlieir administration to the Governor of Nata, a town which is 
in Panaiiiil to this’ day. 

Two interesting liistorical facts wortiiy of note are : (1) that 
the whole of the district of Veragua in wliich •them places were, 
w*as part of the pro\ince of l^anama and (2) Panamd was a 
province in the Viceroyalty of Santa Fe, which in turn formed 
part of the Kingdom of Granada, afterwards called Colombia. 

Now in the year 1534 a certain Felipe Gutierrez obtained what 
we would nowadays call a Charter, and in this Charter a state¬ 
ment appears which indicates that Cape Gracias a Dios (a point 
further north than tlio territories already mentioned) was to be 
included in the district called Veragua. And on December 1st, 
1573, a Charter was also granted by the King of Spain to a 
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certain Diego de Artieda, in which it is clearly laid down that 
“ the territory of the province of Costa Ttica began at a place 
called Choinos, and extended towards the Chiriqni Valley, 
ivaclyng as far as the province of Veragiia.” In addition to these 
two very famous Charters, many of the same nature were granted 
to other individuals* particularly that to one Nicusa in 1508, 
All we can conblude from them is that, so far as geography is 
concerned, the King of Spain and his various lieutenants at that 
period in that part of the globe, or, in other "^ords, the supreme 
legal authority and his competent rci'i-t^scntat^ves on the spot, 
c/id not appear to know where one pnwinee began and the other 
ended. 

We have seen that certain territory,’ which for convenience 
we shall call llie “area in dispute," would aj>pear to have been 
defined by tbe King of Spain, who fixed the borders thereof; 
and that the sfirne King of Spain granted (’harters to certain 
individuals, which (’luirters did not take account of the frontier’s 
already fixed l)y himself as supreme authority. In facd, these 
Charters contained contiicting views of the deliiriitations of the 
territory in question. 

Before proceeding atiy fmflier we must examine the statu.s 
of Charters, or, as tliey iu*e more comprehensively ttu’ined now, 
Chartered Companies. All i.ntm'natior»al lawyers and juriscon¬ 
sults say that they are tod States. Thus a great association of 
merchants incorporated, first hy the Crown and afterwards hy 
Parliament, for the jnirpose of carrying on tiade, even whilst 
exercising powers of war and |»eace in any part of tiie globe 
withovit tlie direct control of the Crown, cannot he consi<Iered 
to be a State wlien formirig parr of any controL But the lawyers 
also say that redress for wrongs iu a Charter may he souglit from 
the principal granting tliat Charier. This helps us a little, for 
w’e may conclude that the Charters granted to (iutierrez and 
Artieda were mcTely Itx-al arrangemenfs between these indi¬ 
viduals and their (iovernnients solely for the convenience of 
trade, and they cMimot he considered as authoritative in fixing 
political boumlaries, and, furthermore, we have already S(*en 
that they contain certain geographical errors which only lend to 
render them n.seles.s for the piu’pose of guiding us towards a 
decision as regards the houndaries of the territories to wJiich 
they refer. We may also definitely conchnle that the error was 
made by the Hpaiiish (lovernment, and to the Spunisli (Joveni- 
nient we may ap]>ly for any redress which may be sought. 

The ckiiui made by Costa llica in 1800, which was placed 
before the lh‘esid(iiit of the French Kepuhlh^ for bis arbitration, 
was largely liased on the Charter granted to Artieda in 157.3; 
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but we have seen that this cannot be considered as a valid argu¬ 
ment, and that the Spanish Government of the year 1573 would 
best be able to explain the discrepancy—that is, if it were possible 
to make representations to such a Government. Its sucfltessors 
seem to be as much in tlie dark as vre are on this subject. 

If we go back to 1537, Ave find that Gutierrez did not execute 
his Charter to the satisfaction of the Spanish Government, and 
the then King of gpain issued a Decree on March 2nd of that 
year, at Valladolid, stating that “all territory of Veragiia, which 
included lire Cap^Gracias a Dios, should tlienceforth come under 
the jurisdiction of Panama.” 

Now a Koyal Decreij as aulhoiity for the marking of boun¬ 
daries must be considered in a dilferent category from a Cliarter, 
and it is authoritative in fixing territory ; so we may consider 
this as a valid proof of delimitation. 

This Decree was ratified by a later King of Spain, Carlos II., 
in 1(580, and a full explanation rif the wliole controversy, with 
definite markings of lioimdarics. apjiears in a great legal work 
on titled ItcrapiUiciou dc Jan Indiafi, which is, in fact, a collection 
of Spanish statutes relating' to the West Indies. Later, in 1803, 
another Spanish Koyal Decree ratified the previous mandates of 
the Crown of Spain, and declared that from Ca]>e Gracias a Dios 
to (!3iagres on the so-called I\Iosr|uito coast came under the Vice- 
royalt\ of Santa Fe do Bogota ; and the Kepiililic 6f Colombia, 
before the secessioi! of Panama, repi^sented tlie territorial rights 
of Santa Fe. Tims, Colombia has been able to prove by certain 
valid arguments tiiat historically slie liad a claim to territory 
wJiicli is noAv jvirt of Costa Kica and concerning which there is 
no longer any dispute : but here we might note tliat Costa Rica 
refused to recognise this chiirn, saying that the Decree on which 
it was based liad been abrogated—not a convincing statement 
since no law cancelling it lias been cited. '"Leges postcriores 
priores c(}}ilrarias uhrffffanf."' 

The fact is that during these years the Colombians (now 
I *ana mania ns) began to (x*cupy and develop certain districts 
claimed by Costa Rica, notably Goto on the'Pacific seaboard; 
and at the same lime many Cosla Rican citizens progressed on a 
lesser scale into the corresponding district of Colombia on the 
Atlantic side, viz., in Cbiriqui district; thus we are now con¬ 
fronted witJi wliat is the real jnoblein to this day, viz., a frontier 
line which has been laid down by various Decrees during the 
domination of the Spaniards: but, because the territory was 
occupied by the people of the same race, no great attention was 
paid to this frontier line. It is easy for us to understand this 
carelessness; it would be difficult to imagine any serious attention 
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being paid at that period by the British people, or, in fact, the 
British Government, to a question involving the delimitation of 
a border line between, for example, Leinster and Munster. 
Another parallel may be found in the fact that in the United 
States of North America to this day there exists some doubt 
as to the exact borders of some States. On the whole the 
Spaniards were not careless in such matters, and the fault, if 
any, is a pardonable one. ^ 

But in 1810, when these countries obtained their independence 
from Spain, it was thought to be necessary to come to some 
definite iji- rr- i-.f as to political boundaries: other Latin* 
American Republics setfled this problem .amicablv, but it would 
appear that the Costa Ricans and Colombians did not reach a 
satisfactory agreement, perhaps because of the conflicting 
Charters to Gutierrez and Artieda. 

Throughout the nineteenth century various attempts were 
made to settle this question, but always without success. Tli^p 
matter was eventually referred to President Loubet of France 
in 1898, and his Award was given in September, 1900. This 
vras really the first occasion on which the whole history of the 
case was investigated, and the decision was, as regards the 
frontier, that a line cbawn from Cape Mona on the Atlantic 
seaboard to the valley of the River Tiriri, a tributary of the 
Sixola, and thence on to 0° north lafifude—Gerj*o Panda—then 
following the mountain range on to Cape Burica on the Pacific 
coast, would appear to be the correct interpretation of tTie prob¬ 
lem. The status of the various islands, both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific'seaboards, was also fixed in this Award, but this present 
article does not pretend to deal with the islands.; the Tjoubet: 
Aw'ard has been considered final so far as they are concerned. 
Apparently very little attention was paid to the decision made 
by President Loubet, although we know that to reach it a vast 
field of research work had been covered. Colombia did not con¬ 
firm it, nor did Costa Rica, and so, with the secession of Panamri 
in 1903, this new Republic inherited the necessity of solving 
with Costa Rica the problem of boundary. It has been stated, 
both by Costa Ricans and Panamanians, that the Loubet Award 
could not possibly give satisfaction to both parties, since it 
assigned to Colombia, or later Panamd, territory inhabited by 
Costa Ricans, and to Costa Rica territory inhabited by Pana¬ 
manians ; and this is, in point of fact, true. The true explanation 
of the continuance of the dispute is that the frontier from the 
Pacific to Cerro Pando is natural, whereas on the Atlantic side 
it was, under the Loubet Award, artificial. We know that in 
Europe and in most other parts of the world an artificial frontier 



generally causes idii^utes and often wars, and^ ^is ca^ no 
exception. 

In 1905 three conventions between Panama and Costa Efca 
were signed (ad referendum), and they declared the question of 
right as regards the boundary had been settled by the Loubet 
Award, and they set forth that the two Governments adopted as 
the boundary a line marking out their actual position with 
certain deviation^ the third convention dealt with the demarca¬ 
tion of this boundary. These three conventions were definitely 
approved by tlm National Assembly in Panama in 1907; how¬ 
ever, they were never acknowledged by Costa Rica. 

At this stage the ^United States, remembering the Monroe 
Doctrine, seemed to think that it was high time this problem was 
settled. Accordingly, this caused the renewal of representations, 
with the result that an agreement between Panamd and Cost-a 
Rica was signed at Washington in 1910, declaring that the boun¬ 
dary line designated in the Loubet Award was fair, and indis¬ 
putably from Punta Burica on the Pacific coast to a point beyond 
Cerro Pando, near the 9® of north latitude. But no agreement 
could be reached in resf^ect to the interpretation which ought 
to be given to the Loubet Award as regards the boundary line 
from Cerro Pando to the Atlantic, and therefore it was agreed 
to submit the following question to the decision of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States of America :— 

•• Wbut is tho boiinfjary hotwt'on Parwnm nnd C<->t!fca Riea under and most 
in accordance with tho correct interpretation and true intention of (he 
awai’d of the Pr('sident of the French Republic? ” 

Chief Justice White, in a very business-like manner/gave a 
decision which miglit be summed tip as follows :“~ 

1. “That a certain spur marking the line of boundary, which 
was ptirported to be established by the Loubet Award, from 
Ihinta Mona to the main range of the Cordilleras was held to be 
non^eicisting, 

2. “That it is now judged that the boundary between the two 
countries most in accordance with the correct interpretation and 
true ‘intention’ of the former Award is a line starting at the 
mouth of the 8ixola river on the Atlantic, following the thalweg 
of that river upstream until it readies the A^orquin (or Zhorquin) 
river, thence along the thalweg of tliis river to that one of its 
headwaters which is nearest to the divide which is the north 
limit of the drainage area of the Changuinola (or Thiloria) river, 
thence up the thalweg which contains the said headwater to the 
said divide, and thence along the said divide to the divide which 
separates the waters running to the Atlantic from those running 
to the Pacific, thence along the said Atlantic-Pacific divide to 
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the point near the 9" north latitude beyond Cerro Pandp re¬ 
ferred to in the Ti'eaty of March 17th, 1910, and that line is 
hereby decreed and established as the true boundary.” 

One ^ would think that the decision of Chief Justice White 
ought to have settled this interminable question hnally; but this 
was not the case. Paiiania categorically refused to accept it 
on the ground that Chief Justice White had gone beyond the 
correct interpretation of tlie Award of President Loiibet. Dr. 
Eusebio Morales, then Minister of Panainu at \t'ashingto!i, on the 
same day that the Award was given, addressedlong letter to 
Cliief Justice White, declining to accept it, and giving at length 
tlie reasons of his Government for their attitude. The main points 
of his argument may he siimined up, tliat the only question sub¬ 
mitted to the arbitrator wa.s : “What is the correct boundary- 
bet ween the parties under and most in accordance with the 
correct interpretation and true ititention of tlie Ijouhet Award?” 
Chief Justice White’s decision, however, declared that the line 
of the Jjoubet A\vard was non-existent, and described a boundary 
which was confessedly wholly at variance with it, and based 
UiX)n a total disregard of it. Dr. ^lorsjiles also emphasised the 
fact that it is impossible to fix a bonridary under an Award wlieii 
the line described by tluit Award is declared to be !U)n-existent, 
and how could any i>onndary be at all in acconlance with a non¬ 
existing line? 

During the years of tlie I'qiropcim War l)Otb Costa Pica and 
Panama took no furtlier action, and in the meantinie Costa 
Kicans continued to live on tlie .\tlamic side of tbe C’biriqui 
district which was claimetl l>y Panama, and PanamaiTians con- 
liniied under tlieir own administration in tlie Coto district, wducli 
under the Lon bet .\ward was to liave gone to Costa Itica. 

After a period of corrqmrativo i>eace and quietness, during 
which no defiiute action was taken by citlier party, ahhongli 
many threats were made by ]»oliticians on both sides, great ex- 
citeiuent was caused in Panama by news tha't a (’osta Kican 
military force, commanded by a Colonel Zuniga Mora, had 
landed on Monday/ February ^Ist this year, at (.'oto, and taken 
possession, raising tbe Costa Rican flag there. Tins was tt 
signal for a great |)atriotic demonstration in Panama ; tbe Army 
and Police Force were mobilised, a Red Cross contingent was 
formed, and an expedition under General Manuel Quiricdo pro¬ 
ceeded to the scene of the incident. 

It must be pointed out that no declaration of war was made 
by either ])arty at tliis time, or, in fact, at any date since this 
outbreak, altliough casualties were suffered by both armies. 

Shortly aftersvards an American battlcsliip ap{>earcd in Bocas 
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del Toro, with the Object of “protecting the lives and interests 
of American citizens."’ The state of affairs in Central America 
began to be einbarra.ssing, to say the least. 

For a full account of later happenings we must gen to the 
newspapers of Panamd and Costa Pica, and, leaving out the 
spasmodic fighting and flag-waving, we learn that the President 
of Panamd received a communication from the United States 
Government calling upon both sides to suspend hostilities, and 
at the same time proposing a settlement based on the White 
Award., But i4 would appear that the Government of Panamd 
took up an intransigeant attitude in the matter, and it looked 
as though efforts on the part of the United States to reach jp settle¬ 
ment would not meet with a full measure of success. More 
Notes w ere exclianged, and it seemed as though this dispute would 
reach serious ])roportiojis, and the greatest anxiety was felt both 
in the I'nited States and in the countries of the two parties to 
the quarrel. 

It will be remembered that both Pananid and Costa llica are 
members of tlie League of Nations, and since no solution of the 
problem appeared to l)c forthcoming, botli lltese countries 
attempted to refer the matter to that impartial body—and it is 
quite clear tliat this literally frightened the United States into 
taking definite actioii; otherw ise friction w ith the League on the 
question of tlie Monroe Dcxitrine could scarcely have been avoided. 
The United States wished to avoi4 any Euro{>ean mediation on 
the American continent, and they also were anxious to avoid 
attention being drawn to the fact that this question has repeatedly 
fieen brought to their notice during the last seven yearsy and no 
serious steps had been taken by them in Panama to put an end 
to tlie disagTeeinent, either by virtue of the Monroe Doctrine 
or tlie Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, by which the United States 
guarantee to maintain the independence of Panama. 

Meanwhile the four BepubJics—Nicaragua, Guatemala, Hon¬ 
duras and Salvador—expressed their solidarity with Costa Bica, 
since it will be reuieinbered that these four Bepublics, together 
with Costa Bica, liave formed what is called the Federation of 
Central American Slates. This union of Central America is now^ 
practically agreed u[>on, and Costa Bica is the southern State 
of it. It will, therefore, be seen that the other four Republics 
ere directly interested in an immediate settlement of the boun¬ 
dary question, which, if not disposed of now, will fall to them as 
a very undesirable legacy. 

The last act up to date may be said to be a Note, since pub¬ 
lished in the Press of Costa Bica and Panamd, from the l-nited 
States Government to that of Panamd, and the purport of this 
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fr^e is that the United Statea found no reason for the con¬ 
tention that Chief Justice White, as arbitrator, had exceeded his 
powers, and that his Award, according to the terms of the Porras- 
Andersgn Treaty of March, 1910, became a perfect and com¬ 
pulsory Treaty between the high con true ting parties, and that 
both Panamd and Costa Bica must bind themselves to its faithful 
execution and waive all claims against it. That the line between 
the two countries as finally fixed by the arbitrator shall be 
deemed the true line, and that the determination qf. Justice White 
shall be final, conclusive, and without repeal. It now remains 
to be seen whether PanamA will abide by Chief Justice White’s 
Awards which 4 1^^ accordance with the aspirations of Costa 
Bica and not with those of PanamA, for we have seen that by 
several old Spanish Decrees Panama (formerly Colombia) was 
able to establish some claim to territory on the Atlantic seaboard 
as far north as Cape Gracias a Dios, and actually occupied the 
Goto district on the Pacific side. 

The position which the United States occupies in PanaraA is 
peculiar, and, in view of this position, there seems little likeli¬ 
hood that the smaller Bepublic will refuse to comply with the 
request of her powerful guardian, although the Central American 
country is a sovereign State de jure^ and perhaps, in the opinion 
of some, de facto. 

There are, perhaps, a few lessons we may learn from the last 
acts in the comedy or drama, whichever one may consider it. 
We see, for instance, that, although both PanamA and Costa 
Bica were willing to submit the problem to the League of 
Nations,^ the United States were unwilling to run the risk of 
European arbitration or even controversy witli European Powers 
in a dispute between two Bepublics in the Western Hemisj)here; 
twenty years ago there was no objection to submitting the same 
problem, in a slightly different form, to arbitration by the French 
President. In other words, we may expect that Latiii-American 
disputes and problems are to be the concern of the United States 
more in the future than they have been in the past. 

It is interesting to speculate whether all Latin-America will 
agree to this principle, and it would be still more interesting to 
know what the larger and less dependent countries there think 
of the part played by the United States in the last stage of the 
Panama-Costa Bica dispute. No doubt we shall see some per¬ 
tinent remarks in the Argentine and Chilean reviews—especially 
in the latter, for there is still the no less interesting problem of 
Tacna and Arica remaining to be solved; and the Chileans are not 
anxious to have outside help of any kind, even from the League 
of Nations. L. D. Chablrs. 
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The illegitimate child is one of the most defenceless members 
of our civilisation. It is legally filius nullus : it has almost no 
rights and few protectors. Unlike the ordinary normal child, 
it has but one parent, and*that one incredibly handicapped by 
the very fact that Ae is, or is about to be, its mother. She has 
to perform the fimctions of both mother and father : to bear and 
care for tlie child, and at the same time to earn its hving and her 
own. She has thus a double task to perform, and there is almost 
every possible difficulty^in the way of performing either pait of 
it. It is difficult for her to earn her living during the last few 
weeks or months of her prcgiiaiK V : it is impossible in the first 
few weeks of her motherhood. If she is to feed and care for 
her child until it can begin to earn for itself, it is so difficult as 
to be almost impossible for her to earn an income adequate to 
maintain them both. When to these economic troubles we add 
the mental and emotional straia she endures, we begin to under¬ 
stand why the death-rate among illegitimate children is so terribly 
high, and why so large a proportion of those who survive grow 
np more or less severely damaged by the agonies and struggles 
of their mothers. 

For many years the tendency has been to treat the problem 
only as a moral one, to penalise the mother and to forget the 
child. The child has been disposed of, either by placing it in 
an institution, by adoption, or by boarding out. Having only one 
legal parent, it has been all too often removed even from that one ; 
and thus to the wrong inflicted upon it by the circumstances of 
its birth has been added another. We are beginning now to take 
a new view; to realise that, with illegitimate as with legitimate 
children, we must care for the child through the mother, that 
only by and through the mother can we promote the well-being 
of the child. There is no rule without exceptions, and cases 
occasionally arise which necessitate the separation of mother and 
child. 'But more and more we are beginning to understand that 
such separations should be the exception and not the rule. 

If mother and child are to be kept together, and if the health, 
moral and physical, of the child is to be safeguarded, clearly a 
good deal more will have to be done for the mother. And one of 
the first things we must do is to increase the responsibility of the 
father. If the mother is to play her part, the bearing of a 
healthy child, the feeding of it for nine months, the earning for 
it during infaf;icy and childhood, the father must make it«j 



contribution towards its support. ThiSvis the first reform that 
is necessary, and it is urgent. At present a woman can obtain 
an aflSliation order against the father of her child, but the process 
is difiiciilt, and the father is only too often successful in per¬ 
suading the mother, either through fefu* or througli affection, to 
refrain from taking the necessan’ steps. Moreover, even if she 
is successful, the niaxiinuin amount she can^obtain is 10s. weekly. 

There is a fairly general agreement that the amount payable 
by the father should depend upon the finanlflal position of both 
parents. There is, too, a general desire to bring English law 
into accordance with that of the rest of the civilised world, and 
to enable parents, by their subsequent marriage, to legitimise 
children born out of wedlock. According to our presemt law, 
the child born before the marriage of its parents is, and always 
remains, illegitimate. We need, t|^en, a genenil recognition that 
it is the duty of tlie father of a cliild, whether it is or is not 
born out of wedlock, to do his fair share towards the maintenance 
of his child, and in order to ensure the adeipiate performance of 
his duty we need the removal of the 10s. limit, and, if possible, 
the appointment of .some person who can act us intermediary 
between the parent.s and wliose main object will be to promote 
the welfare of the child. Those who are actualh' doirig this 
work, for instance, menihers of voluntiiry organisations such as 
the N.S.r.C.G. and the Salvation Army, maintain that ditticul- 
ties seldom arise when proceedings are taken early, uiul that the 
father, when once his duties and res|K>nsibilities are made clear 
to him by a tactful and experienced person, is almost invariably 
willing to do what is necessary for llie support of his child. 
Moreover, it is hoped that an increase of the father's resjKJiiBi- 
bility may help to diminish illegitimacy. The extreme probability 
that his sliare of the burden will b(? either non-exi.stent or negli¬ 
gible is generally field to lie one of the causes, and an iOiportant 
one, of that irre.s[>onsihility to wliich is certainly duo inany 
illegitimate births. Both from the economic*and the preventive 
yK)int of view, therefore, the ini|>ortant work before us is to 
ensure the proper* perfonnance of his duty hy the fatlier of the 
illegitimate child. 

Btit we have still much to do for the mother : the mere pay¬ 
ment of so many shillings a week, urgently necessary as those 
shillings are, is not enough to eiiBure the well-being of her child. 
We need a much greater n urn her of maternity homes, where she 
can be cared for in the last few vv(‘{?ks before the birth of the 
child, and where much can he done to restore her mental and 
moral equilibrium. There she can learn tliat in the care of the 
new life for which she is responsible she has had given to her a 




chance of regaining her own self-ieepect and of d^g what 
can to repair the wrong she and its father have done to their ^ 
unborn child. Both morally and physically, enormous help can 
be given to mother and, child by institutions of this kind * •run 
on the most sympathetic and careful lines; for they take the 
girl just at the time when she is most in need of help, care, and 
that sympathy which is based/)n sense and not on sentimentality. 
When the child is b^rn the work of homes and hostels is again 
of incalculable importance. The mother can be trained in the 
care of h^r child# the child so cared for will have the best 
chance of health and prosi>erity. Moreover, as such, hostels 
^develop, they may become not only places whence the mofher 
can obtain employment and where she can learn to care for her 
baby, but places in which she herself may obtain training which 
will enable her earn for herwhild and yet to keep it with her. 
Many hostels are ^already working, and successfully working, 
along these lines, but they are, of course, gravely handicapped 
by expense, and it is often necessary to take the line of least 
resistance, and to let the mother go back to an occupation which 
is not sucli as to enable her to remain with her child. Wlien this 
liappens the child has to be cared for by a foster-mother, and 
foster-motliers are increasingly hard to find, or in a home, and 
homes are few. The scarcity of domestic servants, while it lasts, 
helps those who are responsible for the unmarried mother and 
lier child to find situations where both.can be taken, and this is 
easier when the baby has been well managed in a home or hostel 
for the first few months of its life, and where the mother’s train¬ 
ing in its care will enable her to arrange its life in such a*v\ay 
as to involve the minimum of friction. A cross, spoilt baby is 
an impossible member of a household : a happy, tliriving, con¬ 
tented baby brings its own welcome. 

The main object of those who work for the illegitimate child 
is to make its life as nearly as possible approximate to the 
ordinary life of the normal child. It cannot have two parents, 
but it has one, its mother, and if that mother is to do her duty 
by it, she must have in her turn help and support.. She needs 
economic help, and that should be obtained, as far as possible, 
from the father; she needs moral help, and that should be ob¬ 
tained from the community, not in order to condone the wrong 
she and the child’s father have done by bringing into the world 
a child inevitably handicaj^ped in its chance of attaining the 
best citizenship, but in order to diminish the handicap as far as 
possible. The only method of doing this is to make the very 
most of the one parent that remains to the child : she must be 
helped to maintain her health, for the sake of the unboriTbabc, 
voii. CX. N.S. Z 
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for the sake of the suckling;:, for the aake of the email child whose 
demands upon its mother necessarily involve an incessant strain 
which only mothers and nurses fully understand. She must be 
helffed to re-establish her shaken nerves, to strengthen her moral 
control, to master those unsatisfied needs, the craving for affec¬ 
tion, the imperfectly understood demands of her body and her 
emotions W’^hich have led her to her motherhood. The public is 
periodically horrified by some appalling ^pvelation of baby- 
farming; it is so accustomed to seeing cases reported in the news- 
pa[)ers of unhappy girls who have taken, ot tried tp take, the 
life of their newly bom children that presumably it is no longer 
horrified bv them. Yet if we once let ourselves think what 
child-murder and baby-farming really meant, the suffering and 
agony of the mothers, the horrors undergone by the helpless 
children, we should surely arouae ourselve.s, as indeed we are 
perhaps beginning to arouse ourselves, to do what we can for 
the illegitimate child. The children who suffer at the hands of 
baby-farmers are not always illegitimate : if we could do all we 
would for the illegitimate child, there would still be abundant 
need for our efforts in child welfare work. But as things are 
now, with the deatli-rate of the illegitimate wliat it is, roughly 
twice that of the legitimate, with the numbers born every year 
showing no signs of diminution, latterly, indeed, of a c(»nsi(ler- 
able increase, we must, if we are to do anything like our duty 
towards our own children, make every effort to .sjifeguard and 
help those who will be their fellow-citizens. 

None of those who try to help the illegitimate child are likely 
to forget the urgent need of education, recreation, training, the 
constructive work which in due time should remove some of the * 
causes to which are due illegitimate birtliH. But meanwhile we 
have had in this country, for each of the last two years, over 10,(KK) 
such births, and some 37,(XK) for each of the ten years before 
that. Every effort must be made to diminish this number; birt 
as long as illegitiriiate children are born, they and their mothers 
need special care and help if they are to become fit citizens 
rather than burdens upon the community to which they belong. 

liKTTlCK Fi.SHKR 

(Chairman National Cortncil for ilir Unmarried 
Mother and her Child). 



DE. WIETH’S FINANCIAL REFOEM: A LETTEB 
FROM BERLIN. t ; 

Berlin, September 12th, 

In the past fortnight the only optimistic and vigorous of the 
Revolution’s five Chancellors faced and weathered a very violent 
storm in a teacup. ^That is a true desciiption of the Nationalist- 
Monarchij^t oiisli^ght, which, being merely an aggravation of 
an onslaught maintained ever since the Peace Treaty, would have 
made no special stir either here or abroad had not Erzbei^er's 
assassination acted as a }^)ow'erful teleBCO{)e and megaphone. 
When the Reichstag reassembles on the 27th of this month, a 
heavier, if less spectacular, storm will blow, supplying the first 
real test of Dr. Wirth’s abilities. This time not only party 
animosities but also inherent and very great difficulties will have 
to be overcome. Dr. Wirth must push through, if he is not 
himself to be pushed out, the Revoliition’s second great financial 
reform under conditions difficult as those which checked and 
delayed but failed to hinder the first. It is not altogether an 
accident that Erzberger, the maker of the first reform, fell on 
the eve of the second. That able, pushful, and both politically 
and personally unscrupulous man provoked quite as much an¬ 
tagonism by his Emergency Levy, hi§ tax on war profits, and his 
other direct imposts, as lie did by his Armistice pilgrimage to 
Compiegne, and by his activity at Weimar in favour of the accept¬ 
ance of the Peace Treaty. In politics, in religion, and even by 
local associations (Wirth and Erzberger as well as Ebert, Fehren- 
bach, and many other post-war leaders come from a small wedge 
of territory between the I pper Danube and the Upper Rhine) the 
present Chancellor is a man of Erzberger type. He has not yet 
behind him achievements like Erzberger’s, nothing like the 
Armistice, the Peace, the unification of railways and posts, or 
the financial reform of 1919. To his ciedit lie only a tolerably 
good management of the finances since March*, 1920, and (here 
the Erzberger parallel is close) the acceptance of the Reparations 
Ultimatum of May, 1921 But both men count as believers and 
optimists; in both, whether for good or ill, one sees the stamp of 
the modern Deinocnitic politician of West-European or American 
type; and, if German ])olitics are to develop on Parliamentary 
lines, it is the modern politician and not the bureaucrat adminis¬ 
trator or the political doctrinaire that is bound to come on top. 

The first part of the Financial Reform w^as published last 
mouth in the shape of fifteen Bills, wliich will go to the 
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Rdclistag at once. The second part, in shape of a Memorandum 
on Staie expropriation of “Gold Values’* drafted by the iWcheh 
wirtsphafts-Ministry, was meant to be kept a secret until the 
fifte^ Bills were disposed of; but after the substance had leaked 
into a Nationalist newspaper the whole Memorandum came out. 
Of -the fifteeu Bills ^ most provide for increases of existing in¬ 
direct taxes; two provide for substitution of new direct taxation 
in place of important Erzberger taxes; and one only provides for 
a new direct tax. The .gold values expropriation plan is not 
yet embodied in Bills; but it is necessary because, even if the 
hfteen 'Bills are passed, and if the expected yield is realised, a 
big deficit on the Budget, including here the Eeparutions liabili¬ 
ties, will retnaiii. The amount of this’deficit, though oflicially 
given, is really a matter of guesswork. The revenue up to the 
end of the present financial year (March, 1922) is unknown to 
the best exi>ert; and still less is known about the real expenditure. 
The incalculable Keichsmark exchange continues to govern not 
only the cost in paper marks of the foreign gold liabilities, but 
equally the. home price-level, and througli that it governs the 
State’s outlay on .salaries, wages and materials. Also—though 
here only big mark fluctuations have a visible eiVect—^it governs 
revenue, because paper-mark incomes, profits and capital values, 
the main subjects of direct taxation, increase or decline inversely 
to the movement of the mark. How rapidly tlic State home ex¬ 
penditure is influenced by the exchanges is shown by events that 
have occurred since the beginning of the groat drop in mark 
exchange of June-September. In April and May it was an 
oG&ciaJ doctrine that the mark had become—relatively— stabilised ; 
and that a lasting level had been reached for State salaries and 
other outlay. Coinmodity prices and co.st of living were, in fact, 
slightly dow^nward. The heavy new fall of the mark—from 
around 250 for sterling to around 009, from 05 to around 100 for tlie 
dollar—has upset all such calculations by rai.sing the cost of 
living and of materials; so that already last inontli Hr. Wirth 
had to re[K)rt demands for additional salarie.s totalling 10 to 18 
milliard marks from the German OfTicials’ Association, and 
demands for another 14 milliards from the railtvay and other 
manual employees. The Railway Department has retorted by 
announcing a new—this time 30 j)er cent.—^increase in fares and 
freight rates; and the charges for postal and other State services 
will be corresi>ondingly increased. The buying f)Ower of money 
remains as fluid and as incalculable as in the exchange annus 
mirabilis 1920. And, correspondingly, the yield of taxes. When 
Erzberger launched his property taxes, he atmounced their prob¬ 
able yield. Most of bis forecasts were far below the results. 
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i)r. Wirth/having learned from this, has not estliimtQd the 
individual yield of his property taxes at all. He has m^ly 
announced that (without the proposed gold values tax, which is 
primarily a levy on capital) he will raise from all fifteen taxes 
between 32 and 36 milliards of extra revenue. Adding 9 milliard^ 
to be got by severer enforcement of existing taxes, this would 
bring the total revenxie up to about 80 milliards of paper marks. 

In the Fortnigh^a Beview for July, I published an estimate 
of Germany’s probable expenditure in the current financial year. 
The latest estimtfle, 132,300,(X)6,000 paper marks, differs little 
from the totals then given. Of this sum, 48,600,000,000 marks 
are ordinary expenditure and 56,200,000,000 murks |or Eepara- 
tions liabilities and other foreign obligations arising out of the 
Peace. The Heparations total is reached as follows : 2 milliards 
of gold marks fixed annual payment, and 1'3 milliards represent¬ 
ing 26 per cent, of exports, both calculated at the rate of one gold 
to fourteen paper marks; result, 46'2 milliard paper marks. From 
this comes an estimated ll’G milliards paper in shape of Bepara- 
tions deliveries dating from May Ist, leaving 34*6'milliards, to 
which is added 21*6 milliards for the occupation and some other 
war foreign liabilities. The ordinary expenditure and the Bepara- 
tions and other liabilities make together 104,700,0(K),0()0 paper 
marks. By adding the deficit on the Extraordinary Budget of 
27,600,000,000 marks, the above estimate of 132*2 milliards paper 
is reached. Like all other estimates,•this i.s a fluid, not a solid. 
Should the mark’s exchange against gold remain at its present 
rate—below one to twenty—not only will the foreign gold pay¬ 
ments cost more, but also, owing to the price rise and salary rise, 
the administration will cost more. Possibly the gold total of 
the export levy will be less than 1*3 milliards. The last foreign 
trade re|>ort, which is for May (the January-April reports have 
not yet been jxublisbed), shows a heavy decline in exports, which 
were only 4*5 milliard paper marks, against 7*8 milliards in 
December, and the export quantity fell from 1,760,000 metric 
tons to 1,110,000 tons. But this is only a possibility; for the 
new^ mark exchange drop has caused a great revival in exportings 
and, if this revival develops, the export levy may cost in gold 
considerably more than the official estimate foresees. 

The principle declared by Dr. Wirth to underlie his financial 
reform is that there should be fair equilibrium between direct 
and indirect taxes. If the reform is passed without ma^rial 
changes, 64J per cent, of revenue, he calculates, will come from 
direct taxes. This estimate* is fluid, as Dr. Wirth has not 
ventured to announce what the direct taxes will yield; but it is 
aimed at propitiating the moderate Socialists and the less Con- 
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aervative of the propertied classes, without support from both of 
which the reform cannot be put through. The twelve Bills 
providing for indirect taxes or minor direct taxes I summarise 
first f— 


Indirect Taxes. 

1. Sugar Tax, —Kate raised from present 14 marks a kilo¬ 
gramme to 100 marks. 

2. Chemical Sweeteners. —Existing tax (since 1903) is 80 marks 
a kilo. Instead of increase is proix)sed a *«,rading iuonopoly. 

3.,^ State Spirits Monopoly, —Increase of existing (since 1918) 
tax of §00 marks a hectolitre to a minimum of 4,000 marks. 
Certain finer liquors now outside mono|X)ly to be brought in. 

4. Taxes on Consumpticm.— Thefye are : Increase of 300 per 
cent, on lighting materials tax. Increa.se of 100 per cent, 
on match and mineral water taxe.s. Increase of beer tax by 
300 per cent., new tax i)rogressive according to individnai 
brewery's output, rising from 41 marks a hectol. on first 2,OCX) 
hectol. to r»0 marks on oiit[)ut exceeding 1*20,OOd b<wtol. 
Increase of tobacco tax, witli abolition of partial exemptions 
in law of 1919. 

6. Customs Duties. —Iliglier duties on tea, coffee, ch(X‘olate, 
c(K 3 oa, and certain fniit.s, spices and condiments. Tea duty 
raised from 220 to 350 mark.s per double-centner (one-tenth 
of metric ton), cotfee from 130 mark.s to 200 marks, cocoa 
beans from 20 to 10 marks. Doubling of duties on imports 
not considered of prime necessity, including tyj>ewriter8. 
reckoning machines, cash registers, talking-macliines, 
carpets, textiles, clothing, bools, artificial flowers, certain 
furniture, precious stones, works of art, motor-carH, loc'ks, 
watches and toys. 

6. Increase of coal tax from 20 per cent, on selling price to 
30 |)er cent., with right to Govitriiineiit to reduce rate tem¬ 
porarily to 25 per cent. 

7. 10 per cent, tax on bookmakers’ bets, with legalisation of 
bookmaking. 

8. Motor-car Tax. —Present rates increased, according to H.P., 
by between about three- and eight-fold. Tax on first H.P. 
increased from 27 to 75 marks, and so on, progres-sively, tax 
on thirtieth H.P. being increased from 45() to 3,450 marks. 

9- Insurance Tax. —Increase of rates in present Stamp Duties 
Law by between three- and'* eight-fold. Tax imposed on 
accident and certain other policies at present exempted. 
Hithertfj all policies under 3,000 marks exempted ; henceforth 
only life j>oliciea of under 1,000 marks exempted. 
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10. Sales Tax (Urnsatzsteuer). —Preflent rate of IJ per cent, on 
all sales, except those of luxuries, raided to 3 per cent, ' Cer¬ 
tain exemptions abolished— e^., on first sale of imported 
goods; also exporters will in future have to pay the t^ on 
goods produced by themselves. Sales to abroad by non-manu¬ 
facturing exporters remain exempted. Government entitled 
to impose the existing 15 per cent, luxuries sales tax on partly 
finished luxury goods. Luxuries sales tax extended to 
meals and liquOTs sold in better-class restaurants, cafes, etc.; 
at rate of 5 ^ 10 per cent, •according to class of restaurant. 

11. Company Income Tax (Koerperschaftssteuer). —Rate to be 
raised from 10 to 30 per cent, of net income; present distinc¬ 
tion between incom'fe paid out in dividends and income other¬ 
wise disposed of is abolished. 

12. Capitals-Transactions Tax. —This Bill revises the Stamp 
Duties Law^ from which are removed the insurance, betting 
and motor-car taxes. Stamp rates on company foundations 
and other company acts and on stock transfers are increased. 
On dealings in foreign exchange, now^ exempt, is imposed a 
tax, rising from one-tenth per mille on gold, cheque and bill 
transactions for trade purposes to 2J y>er mille on private 
tran.factions. On dealings in bank-notes these rates are 
doubled. 

The above list exhausts the new indirect taxes. Owing to the 
great price-rise which has taken place since the old rates were 
jinpo.sed, the increases are not unduly severe. The sugar tax. 
c.f/., increases the "average burden per family of five frain 14 
marks a year, which at present exchange is under a shilling, to 
100 marks. The new beer tax, if calculated ad valorem, is lower 
than the old tax was when imposed three years ago. The present 
tax on lighting materials dates from 1909, and, as prices of such 
articles have since then risen ten^ to fifteen-fold, the proposed 
quadrupling leaveA it still very low. The match tax was doubled 
in 1919; as the price-level has about doubled since then , the new 
doubling means no effective additional burden. The legalisation 
of bookmaking is a recognition of fact; by law only the Totalisator 
system (already taxed) is permitted; but, in fact, nearly every 
tobacco shop in the Republic is a bookmaker’s headquarters. 
The coal tax is imposed on selling price, not on weight, so here 
the increase is real. The 50 per cent, addition (from 20 to 30 
per cent, on price) will materially increase industrial production 
. cost; but with present exchange^ conditions it will not affect 
Germany’s ability to compete abroad, as the cost of coal per 
metric ton, tax included, will not exceed lOs. On coal sold 
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retail for domeBtic heating the extra tax will work out at under 
4 per cent. The increased sales tax will probably be severely felt. 
This tax began in 1916 at the rate of only 1 per inille on all 
articles and commodities sold; before the end of the war it was 
raised to 1 per cent., and in 1919, as part of Erzberger’s Befonn, 
to the present IJ per cent. As the tax is imposed every time* an 
article or conim^ity is sold, Ihe real^burden will be much heavier 
than 3 per cent, on such articles as pass through several manu¬ 
facturers’ hands before finishing; and the fectension of the tax 
to the first sales in Germany of imported gooc^ will increase the 
production cost of articles made from foreign raw materials. 
Considered individually, none of the indirect taxes seem unbear¬ 
able. That also applies to the thred^ pro]K)sed direct taxes. 
Whether the taxation as a whole is bearable or unbearable is a 
question outside my present scope. 

Dibect Taxes. 

13. Property Tax (Vrrim'Ujcns.s truer). —This will replace Erz- 
berger’s Emergency licvy on Capital Wealth. Tlie pi*iu<‘iple 
of the levy was assessment of all kinds of wealth at its value 
on a fixed date (December 31st, 1919), the tax, however, to 
be paid in annual instalnicnls over a long term of years. 
The levy failed, because, while the taxpayer’s nominal debt 
to the State, and therefore the in.stalments, remained un¬ 
changed, the nominal value of ju'operty (loans and mort¬ 
gages excepted) continued to increa.se under influence of the 
currency depreciation, .so that the real burden of the t:i\ 
declined. The Proiierty Tax Bill now’ submitted provides 
for re-assessment of wealth every three years (with right to 
the Governntent to re-assess at shorter intervals). This 
system means a varying yield. Where total wealth dot's not 
exceed 50,(XX) marks air any of the triennial assessment dates, 
it will be exempted. On wealth exceeding 50,(X)0 marks, 
the rates will be : On first taxable 50,000 marks, J jr)er inillo 
per year; on next taxable 10(),(XX) marks, 1 per inille jier 
year; on next taxable 150,(X)0 marks, IJ [ter mille per year; 
on next taxable 200,(KX) marks, 2 per rnille jier year; and so 
on, to a maximum rate of 10 per mille where total w'ealth 
exceeds 20,000,000 marks. In order to replace the surren¬ 
dered instalments of the Emergency Levy, the above rates 
will be quadnipled during the first fifteen years, ending 
March Slst, 1938. These rates and supplements are for 
physical persons. For public companies the Uniform rate 
is IJ ]K*r rnille, with a 160 per c^it. supplement during the 
first fifteen years. 
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14. Incrermni vf W Tnx (Vetmdgenszuiddc^^^ — 

This replaces an Brzberger tax of the i^tne^ 1^ 
Besitzsteuer.^ The tax will be assessed triexmiaUy t^ 
with the property tax (No. 13), and with the same definitim^ 
of taxable wealthy and will be paid bn the ix^rease in capital 
wealth since the last preceding triennial assessment. Where 
this increase doeS^not exceed §5,000 marks, 6r where total 
wealth does not exceed 100,000 marks, exemption is granted*. 
Otherwise the^ates are : On first taxable 100,000 marks of 
increment, i^per cent.; on next taxable 100,000 marks of 
increment, 2 per cent.; and so on, rising to a maximum of 
10 per cent, where the whole increment exceeds 6,000,000 
marks. • 

15. Post-war Increment of Wealth Tax {Agahe vom Ver- 
mdgenszuwachs aus der Nachkriegszweii). —This non-recur¬ 
ring tax is new, but is modelled on the severest of Erz- 
berger’s taxes, the increment of war-wealth tax. The 
limit dates for Erzberger’s tax were June, 1913, and June, 
1919; and the rates rose progressively from 10 per cent, on 
the first taxable increjnent of 10,000 marks to 100 per cent, 
when the increment exceeded the (in paper currency) modest 
sum of 375,(K)0 marks. The tax was a fiction, justified only 
by the Eepublic’s need; a citizen worth 1,000,000 gold marks 
in 1913, and worth 2,000,000 paper marks, of value probably 
150,000 gold marks in 1919, was obliged to pay nearly 700,000 
paper marks as a profiteer. But, as in the interval between 
assessment in 1919 and date of payment of the tax his pro¬ 
perty became worth 3, 4 or 5 millions, the confiscatoi^ aim 
of the tax was foiled. The proposed iKJst-war increment 
tax is less severe. It is imposed on increment of wealth 
between Juno, 1919, and June, 1921. Exemption is granted 
w^here total wealth does not exceed 200,000 marks, or where 
the increment does not exceed 100,000 marks, after which 
rates are : On first taxable 100,000 marks of increment, 6 per 
cent.; on next taxable 200,000 marks of increment, 10 per 
cent., rising progressively to 30 per cent.-where the whole 
taxable increment exceeds 2,0t)0,000 marks. These rates 
mean a tax of 160,000 marks on an increment of 1 million, 
and of 2,800,000 marks on an increment of 10 millions. 

■'i' 

The yield of these property taxes is^ unknown; the yields of 
the first two depend,*? as is implied Ijy the assessment method, 
on the future of the currency. The yield of the third should 

(1) *rhe abolished Se9%$z9tnter and the Emeigenoy Levy aie described in tlw 
^OBTtriGBTiiV Ricvisiw.for July* 
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be very large, as a great currency decline with consequent rise 
in nominal values took place in the two years ending June, 1921. 
Of the indirect taxes, the greatest yield is expected from the 
saleartax. Through abolition of exemptions, and through ex¬ 
tension to restaurant sales, an estpiintod extra 170 milliards of 
sales will be brought under the tax; and the estimated total 
volume of taxable sales wilfbe 825 milliards. From this, and 
from the doubled rate, is expected an increase in the yield from 
12 to possibly 25 milliards. The coal tax Ibst year yielded 4*7 
milliards; as now raised (allowing for the last rise in coal prices 
independently of the tax) it will yield 9*2!S milliiirds. The 
capital transactions tax is to yield an extra S81‘4 millions, of 
wiiich the greater part will come from Kie increased Bourse and 
the new exchange stamp duties. The increased yield from 
tobacco is estimated at 900,000,000 marks, which would bring 
the total yield to 2*7 milliards. The increase in Insurance Stamp 
Duties will yield 200,000,000 marks. The sugar, chemical- 
sweeteners and spirits taxes will yield an additional 2 milliards, 
on assumption that the brandy consumption declines from 900,000 
to 400,000 hectolitres, which is oiie-fourth of pre-W’ar consnmj)- 
tioii. The lighting materials tax is estimated to yield 64,000,IKK) 
marks against 16,000,000 marks in 1920. The extra yields of the 
match tax (70,000,U(KJ marks in 1920) and of the mineial waters 
tax (40,000,000 marks in 1920) are unknown. 

When part of the above taxation plan was roughly outlined 
to the lleichstag shortly after Dr. Wirtli became Cliaiicellor, the 
reproach was launched from Geniian-Nationalist quarters that, 
even jif the expected yield was attained, an enormous delicit 
(about 50,000,000,000 marks) on the wdiole Budget, including 
Beparations liabilities, would remain. As the nation could Jiot 
bear the new taxes, and could still less bear the taxe.s necessary 
for the remaining deficit, the whole scheme, said the Bight 
spokesman, was rneariingleBs; and meaningless must be any 
scheme based upon the assumption that both the normal State 
expenditure and the Beparations burden could be met. Dr. 
Wirth, who is always optimistic, denied this, and announced that 
he had plans for further taxes, chief of whkh was on the 
principle of expropriating part of the gold values. These gold 
values {Goldwerte) are the subject of the Memorandum men¬ 
tioned above. Their partial expropriation coiistitMtes the second 
part of the reform. But as the annual yield from the expro¬ 
priated capital values would not cover the 50 milliards deficit, the 
plan-a very doubtful one^is to use tlie capital itself, or part 
of it, for stopping the deficit hole. The delicit of 60 niilUards 
remaining after the fifteen new tax laws in fprce will bo almost 
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exactly equal to the estimated paper mark cost of the Beparatious 
liability; in other words, the only deficit wilt be that caused by 
Reparations. That being so; the Budget question is the same 
as the question of establishing a foreign payment balance. ^E’ros* 
pects here are stated in the Memorandum as follows; Necessary 
imports in coming years will cost between 6 and 7 milliard gold 
marks. Reparations, assuming 1 fhilUard to be paid in goods, 
will cost 2*3 milliards; the debt clearings settlements now under 
w^ay will cost 500,0i0,(X)0 marks; and the interest on the foreign 
debt will cost 1 milliard—all gold- iu the next few’ years, there¬ 
fore, Ger/hany wSl have to pay abroad annually about 9*8 milliard 
gold marks, in addition to which are the occupation costs. Against 
this are the gold receipts from export trade, and certain invisible 
exports, the first of w’hich is put at 5J to milliard marks, the 
latter at 500,000;000 marks; in all, 6 milliards. If these 
estimates arc right, the passive balance on the foreign payments 
account will be about 4 milliards gold. The present passive 
foreign ]>ayincut balance is met, apart from occasional credits, 
by selling paper marks, a system which cannot be continued in¬ 
definitely. The only permanent remedy is to create a heavy 
export surplus, l^r. Wirfli holds that in an unstated term of 
years this aim will be attained. Meantime lie is faced wdth the 
problem of maintaining a foreign payment balance by other 
means. By apiilving the capital of the expropriated gold values 
for that aim, the transition years until the export surplus is 
created would be tided over. “The*deficit in the gold balance 
of Germany's foreign trade,” says the Memorandum, “could, if 
we establislied organised borimving, help to cover the deficit until 
German industry cjv» cover it according to plan, by means of 
increased deliveries [of goods] to the world market.” In other 
words, capital values expropriated by the State from the public 
will be used as security for foreign gold loans, with which the 
foreign liabilities—that is, in the main, the Reparations liabili¬ 
ties—will be met until these liabilities can be met out of income. 

The meaning of “gold value” in German sense ought to be 
plain from what has above been said as to the ^effect of currency 
depreciation ugpn the nominal values of solid property, solid 
property being land, shipping, industrial establishments, patents, 
processes, etc., as distinguished from interest-bearing loans, bondk 
and mortgages. The latter are paper values; the former are 
gold values, which rise in nominal value iu measure as the cur¬ 
rency declines. The rise is not in proportion to the decline. 
With the mark at around one-twentieth of gold parity, and with 
a rise of, say, 100 per cent, in the w'orld’s gold prices since 1914, 
German property might be exj)eeted to have risen in nominal 

z* 2 
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vibilie about foriyfold. such rim has takm place. Land hag 
been ke^^t down by maximum food prices; house property by 
maximum tents; and industrial property by various factors, among 
whicL are, maximum coal and iron prices, and low production 
costs with (relatively) low profits, arising from a low wage- 
standard which is itself the outcome of maximum-pricing and of 
food-cheapening subsidies, feeal and industrial property" values 
have not risen even as high as the commodity price-level, the 
rise of which since 1914 is nearly eighteenfAfd (index figure for 
September 2nd, 17*77). Nevertheless, they hg,ve risen consider¬ 
ably. The Memorandum puts the net yield from agricultural 
land® last spring at between 3 and 5 times as high as in 1913; 
and, since the partial abolition of grain ^maximum prices in the 
late spring, the rise is put at between and G times. The 
capital value of agricultural land, which before the war was 100 
milliards, is now 550 to 600 milliards. When the last restrictions 
oil food prices are abolished, the net yield will be 8 times fliat 
of 1913, with a corresponding further rise in capital value. The 
value of industrial and commercial concerns is estimated in the 
Memorandum at 6 times the pre-war \alue. This estimate 
closely agrees with Bourse quotations for industrial stocks, which 
have appreciated GOO or 700 per cent, 'fhe owners of thc.se gold 
values are naturally not richer than in 1914; as living-cost has 
risen elevenfold, they are only about half as rich.* But their 
position is enviable compared with that of the owners of pajicr 
values, who, since interest-bearing .securities have not risen at all. 
are only one-eleventh as rich. The State is in dire need ; and 
as by watering the currency it has automatically expropriated the 
paper values, justice demands that the owners of gold values 
shall be the victims of the new inevitable expropriation. 

The Memorandum explains how this is to l>e done. In prin¬ 
ciple it is to be done by c<3m[>elhng owners of gold valutas in the 
real property classes to take mortgages on tlieir land and houses, 
which mortgages—called a Goldgruml$chuld--‘Wi\l bo the pro¬ 
perty of the State, and by compelling owners of industrial gold 
values to present the State witli part of their proj)erty in the 
shape of bonus stocks or shares. The expropriation planned 
averages one-fifth. In every industrial or commercial company 

(1) This oaloulatlon ignores mortgages. In faot, nearly all Qormaxi rsal 
property is mortgaged to two-tbirds of its peaoo values a mortgagor's 
position is much better than the calculation shows. A landowner's intemst in 
an estate worth 1,500,000 marks in 1014, and them morlgagfxi for 1,000,000 
marks, has risen fmm 500,000 marks U} 8,000,000 marks, so that- there is an 
increase of real wt^alLh. Tlie same prinoiplo must be applied to indostrial 
oonoems with^bonded debts. 
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the State will henceforth own one-fifth of the stock; tiie State 
mortgages on agricultural laud wiU^ be one-fifth of the jpfesent 
value; and the State martgages on town bouse property Will be 
76 per cent, of the peace value. With certain rent adjustznentls, 
which I shall later explain, this 75 per cent, will also represent 


a one-fifth interest. The capital value of the State bonus moirt< 
gages and bonus stocks or sliares will amount to nearly 400 mil- 

hard paper marks 



Milliards of 

Fi rst K X f ropri atid#. 

Paper Marks. 

State Mortgages on Agricultural Land 

. . 

State Mortgages on Town House-Property 

67 

State Shares in PiiblJ?? Companies. 

. 108 

Total . 

. 285 

Steond Fxpropriation. 


Stab* M«jrtga.ge»s <m Agrieullural liBiid 

... 30 

Stat" Mortgages on Town House-Property 

... 67 

Ultimat-e total . 

.382 


At first sight this yield is enornioiis. The whole Federal 
futuh^d debt is 78,816,000,1)00 marks, the wljole floating debt 
109,184,000,(K)0 marks, together 277J milliards; so that the 
liepuldic would he left del)t-freo and with over 100 milliards in 
hand. The State would be free to realise by sale any part or 
all of its mortgages and industrial stocks; but in i)ractice this 
could not be done rajudly and on a iTirge scale; and unless—as 
is suggested in the Memorandum—the new State securities were 
pledged for foreign gold loans, the State would for a long-time 
merely draw its interest and dividends. The interest rates men¬ 
tioned are 4 per cent, on agricultural mortgages and 4J per cent, 
on liouse mortgages. As regards industrial dividends, it is Sug¬ 
gested that tlie State claim a 6 per ceut. preference dividend on 
its fifth interest, in exchange for which privilege it should sur¬ 
render tlie stockholder’s customary riglit of influencing his com¬ 
pany’s management and voting at its meetings. On these basea, 
and assuming that the State did not part with agiy of its capital 
interests, the annual revenue yield would he :— 

’Milliards of 

First Fxi)ro|)rifttioii. Paper Marks. 

Fruni Agricultural lUortga^es ... ... . 4-4 

Fr<>m Houso-Property Mortf;ag<^ .8.0 

Fwtfri Public Coipponios Stock.s .6*0 

Total .12.4 

Soooml Expropriation. 

From Af'rlcultural Tjand AToi*tgagefl . ... l*fl 

From HoiistvPropcHy Morigngt's . ... 8.0 


TJltiniikt.p Tnl-ttl 
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D9. WIRTH*S FINAKCIAL REFORM ; A LETTER FBOH BERLIN. 

Whether the State can really expropriate one-fifth of indus¬ 
trial and commercial property is doubtful. Under the proposed 
ameifdment of the corporations tax, the State already takes one- 
third of profits, and becomes de facto one-third owner. Were 
the gold values plan as regards public companies realised, the 
State would become half-owner. The distinction between first 
and second expropriation for the otlier two clasps of gold values 
is due to the fact that these values will fuiCaer rise*. The first 
State mortgage of 4*4 milliai‘ds on agricultural land is based upon 
present values; the second mortgage would 1>e imposed when 
complete freeing of food prices causes a further rise in values. 
The position as regards house propei^^y is different. Strictly 
speaking, house property is no gold value at all. Owing to the 
• limitation of house rents to, in principle, 30 per cent, over tho8t» 
of 1914, while taxes, rates and repair costs have enormously risen, 
this kind of property, as a rule, yields no surplus; most city flat- 
houses are managed at a loss; the iuunici[)alities cannot get their 
taxes; and thousands of persons—in Berlin alone 600—who 
formerly drew comfortable incomes from ownership of a single 
house, are now supported by public charity. Owing to this con¬ 
dition, a house to-day fetches about as many paper marks as it 
formerly fetched gold marks; and, as it yields no income, it is 
even less a gold value than is an interest-bearing bond. Dr. 
Wirth’s plan is to legalise the raising of city rents at one blow 
to 300 per cent, over peace level, which he estimates would 
double the capital value of houses, to impose thereupon a first 
State mortgage of 67 milliards; and, when the qiiadnipled rent 
has been digested, to raise it bv aiiotluM’ per cent, and impose 
a secxjud mortgage of 67 milliards. This; y)lan sounds severer 
than it really i.s. Its execution would leave rents, calculated in 
gold, still extremely low. » Since 1914 industrial wages have risen 
elevenfold (the latest index is 1103), other incomes liave also 
risen greatly; and except for the unlucky pensioner and rcnfier 
class, the effective liouse rent, even after the expropriation, would 
be little more than half as high as it was before the war. 

That this bold “gold values** plan will be carried through is 
not certain. Tlie plan is Dr. Wirth’s own; but the working out 
was entrusted to the Beichswirtschafts-Ministry, chief of which 
is the Socialist, Robert Schmidt, who held the same oflBce in an 
earlier Revolution Cabinef. The scheme is being vehemently 
opposed by the industrial Press, ignored by landowners anil 
farmers, and rather welcomed byhouse-owners, who think that the 
600 per cent, rent rise may leave them some small margin of profit 
after paying interest on the State mortgages, and who under the 
present rent-restriction system are fully expropriated, the de 
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facto house-owner being the privileged tenant. Noteworthy is 
that, though the capital yield of the gold values expropriation 
would exceed the national debt, the State’s revenue from interest 
and dividends of 17,000,000,000 marks would only cover a^hird 
of the deficit remaining after the proposed current taxes are in 
force. This apparent paradox is only another way of stating 
that the currency decay reduced Germany’s debt to a trifle 
as coiii{)ared with Jper ex[>enditure. In fact, her expenditure, 
Reparations included, is equal to nearly half her debt. 

The gold valuea plan, Snd aTso the plan for current taxation 
euibodied in the fifteen 'Bills, would have a better chance with 
the Reichstag liad both jjeen introduced at the same time. What 
Germany needs is a scheme that will cover all expenditure. If 
that is impossible, Dr. Wirth’s optimism is unfounded, and the 
finances are beyond repair. A mere partial covering of the deficit 
by the new taxes would have serious consequences: part of the 
current outlay would continue to be met by increasing the floating 
del.»t, and increasing therewith the circulation of Reichsbaiik notes; 
and this would again send ii)) expenditure, displace values, and 
turn revenue calculations 4io guesswork. Should both echemes, 
the taxes aiul tlie expropriation, be put through, the deficit in 
coming years may indeed be covered, but even then only if Dr. 
Wirt.h s(‘lls or hypothecates his .stocks and G«7./.fni»/./.. hui] for 
foreign gold. The gold value of the J18‘2,(X)0,000,000 paper marks 
is considcj abl(‘—at present exchange .over one thousand millions 
sterling. If the next few years can be tided over in this way, 
and if the expectation of a big export surplus is realised, all 
will go well. But, if tliis expectation is not realised, tlie Vhole 
plan will collapse. Tn this case the German nation will have 
met its recurring foreign obligations by getting rid to foreigners 
of a great part of its capital valuesHjiitbat is, of its instruments of 
production : and as the foreign obligations will remain in force 
for all visible time, they will be increasingly hard to meet year 
after year. For success, therefore, the whole scheme depends, 
as must depend any alternative plan, upon a great increase in 
German industrial production, and upon the possibility of putting 
surplus production \ipon the markets of the w^orld. 

Robert Crozter Long. 
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* You love, my Friend, with me, I tWnk. 

That Age of Lustre and of l^nk; 

Of Chelsea China and long * s 
Of Bag-wigs and of flowered Dresses; 

That Ago of Folly and of Cards, 

Of Hackney Chairs and Hackney 

In such wise did Austin Dobson depict, as in a vignette, his 
life-long love for the eighteenth century, or mdie particularly its 
picturesque accessories. His name and literary work will be 
associated always with that era, and yetthis interest and delight 
in his subject must have been, in the main, sentimental or based 
on archajological and artistic tastes. He could never have been 
in sympathy with the laxity and corruption of the eighteenth 
century or with its modes of si)eech and stx'ial habits. For 
Austin Dobson was a man of high character, solder, and almost 
puritanical in his code of morals and rules of life. He wa.s 
ah.stemious in words, smoking, and eating and drinking. He was 
not gregarious or fond of club life—\Vhich may be regarded as 
the modern siibstitute for the coffee-houses of the eighteenth 
cehtui’y. He rarely dined out, even before Ids henlth failed. 

Austin J.)ohson has been criticised for casting a glamour of 
romance over tlie eighteenth century, blotting out all details of 
its vices and follie.s and crutflty. But .such criticism seems to me 
both hypercritical and fatuous. An artist has the right to ch(x>s(* 
hie subject and interpret what lie finds most beautiful in it, 
whether it be a portrait or a land.s<‘ape. And the siiine canon of 
sf‘lection can be claimed by a literary artist. However, the fiu-t 
remains that in ternjx^rament and character and api)earance 
Austin Dobson did not sngj^st any resemblance or syinpathy 
with the period of which he wrote so deliglitfully. A similar 
seeming contradiction could he traced in other aspects of hi.s 
literary work as opposed to Id.s actual life and taste.s. Tlio.se only 
familiar with his. books might imagine their author to be the 
ideal bachelor—one who lived in a **inany gabled Grange,” oak- 
panelled, with wide window-seats above a trim garden close. 
Here, sun-ounde^ by choice furniture of Queen Anne's day, old 
books, old silver, old china, and old wine in the brass-bound 
cellarette ready to hand, one would picture the author of Old- 
World Idylls in conclave with a fellow'-connoisseur :— 

“ Avsumo that w« are irienda. Asminif^. 

A common toate for okl vrwtumo,— 

Okl —l>ftok<i. Tlicn dream — 

Vii tu'o iri «omo f^oft-lighied mom. 
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Finisibed fdiurt iittiiigv 

Wateh the light-leopisg flames aspire. 

♦ ♦ # « ‘ ♦ 

“Weil, well, the wisest«bend to Fate. 

My brown old books around me wait, 

My pipe Ktill holds, iinconfiscate. 

Its wonted* station. 

'* Pass mdi^the M-inc. To Iboso that keep 
The bachelor's secluded sleep 
• PeaceW, inviolate, and deep, 

I pour libation." 

Blit the real Austin Tlobson married as a young man, and he 
was the father of ten children. His literary pursuits for many 
years had to be subordinate to his duties as a civil servant, and 
he could only write when his day of official work was over. His 
private life was domesticated ; he lived in a London suburb, 
Ealing, and for thirty or forty years travelled daily to and from 
his office like thousands of other men who, unlike him, will 
leave no record of their name and fame in after years when their 
little day of work and endeavour in business is done. There was 
nothing of the Bolieinian literary man in Austin Dobson’s coin* 
position. His habits were decorous. On Sundays he attended to 
religious observances ; at one time, I think, he held sittings at 
the Ealing Presbyterian Church, in Mount Park Boad, during 
the ministry of tlint excellent preacher, the late Dr. Thain 
Davidson. His house, 75, Eaton Bise, was a roomy, double- 
fronted abode with a pleasant garden behind ; but there was 
nothing to suggest the idyllic setting of his poems. His old- 
world scenes and picturesque fancies were born in liis brain, am} 
I imagine he drew bat little from actual experiences. His life, 
apart from his work, was singularly uneventful—as is, indeed, 
the case with most literary men. 

Henry Austin Dohsoa was born at Plymouth on January 18th, 
1840, the eldest son of George Claris.se Dobson. His paternal" 
grandmother was French, and he considered 4.his fact accounted 
for his own love of French literature and Gallic forms of verse, 
such as the rondeau, triolet, and villanelle. His father was a 
civil engineer, and when Austin was still quite young the family 
removed to llolyhead, wbdre Mr. Dobson, senior, was in charge 
of the great breakwater under the direction of his relative, Mr. 
Rendel, President of the Institution of Civil Fipgineers, and 
father of the Jate Ix^rd Bendel. It 4hus came about that the 
future poet was ednoated' drat at a school near by, Beaumaris 
Grammar School, where he was not very happy. At the age 
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of fourteen he was sent to a school at Coventry kept by Mr. J. W. 
Knight, another pupil there at time being John Fisher, just 
about to ent^ the Navy and in later years to become Admiral 
Lord^^islier of Kilverstone. Austin Dobson hnished his educa¬ 
tion at the Gyninase, Strassburg, •where, he related, he was the 
only English boy : — 

*' The other boys were mostly French with German names. One of them, 
I remember, bore the rather incongruous appellaiion^f Napoleon Koenig. 
Strassburg, I need hardly say, at that time was the chief town of a French 
Department. What I learned nt the Gymnaae cliiefly^waei Freijch and a 
little German. 1 jatin I made no groat progress with, as I w'aa not sufficiently 
proficient in French for some time to take advantage of the tt^aching, which, 
of course, was all in that language. The tea<*hing^ however, was excellent.*** 

He returned to England when sixteen years of age, and it w'as 
projxjsed that he should enter the Armstrong Works at Newcastle, 
Mr. (later Lord) Armstrong being a great friend of Dobson’s 
relative, Mr. Kendel. But, though the boy was a good mechanical 
draughtsman, he disliked mathematics, and consequently he 
accepted instead the offer of a Goveniment clerkship. There 
were no com|>etitive examinations in those days, and he seciired 
a nomination through Mr. Ow^en Stanley of Penrhos, Holyhead, 
brother of Lord Stanley of Alderley, President of the Board of 
Trade. Au.stiii Ilobson accordingly entered that office in 1850. 
He became a first-class clerk in 1874, and a principal one in 1884, 
eventually retiring in 1901 after forty-five years’ service. He 
related of his official experieitces :— 

“There is, I hclifvc, an impression that work in n Oovornment Depart¬ 
ment is^of an extremely monotonous charaeter. I cannot say that I found 
it SO- On the contrary, my duties -were of t-Ue most varied character. At 
the Board of IVado I was successively in the Draughtsmen’s department, 
the Railway department, the Library, the Marine depHitment, and the 
Harbour departrn^^nt. ... I must say I did not find the work of a 
public office at ail irksome, even* though it did keep me from my literary 
studies. My official labours, I consider, tended to inculcate in mo qualities 
in which literary men -the literary men of .former age«, at 
all events—hove been rather notoriously" deficient. 'Hiey taught* 
me habits of punctuality and regularity. A man who has been 
a Government cleak is not likely to say, aa af>tne poets 
have done, ‘ I must wait for inspiration.* Rather doea he do as did .\nthony 
Trollr,p€^ who was always at w<irk, even when he was on a journey. His 
fMe of Cirero he wrote while on board a ateanrmr on his way to India. I 
visiUid Trollope nt his bouse in Montagu Square and saw the little room 
where he wrote so many of his novels. It was up a flight of stairs, and it 
Wikwl on nothing. Every morning his man called him and gave him a 
cup of fviffee, and Trollope, as »or»ri as he w'as dressed, went into his study 
and wTot(‘ a certain fixed number of pages l)efore he loft for the Post Gffice. 
As a Post Office official he shd^wed great energy, as he did in every other 
capacity. To him wc owe the pillar-boxes which are so great a convenience. 

(1) Interview with mpresentative of Thi Morning PoM, January 17, 1914. 
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ft was largely through Trollope^ encouragement that I first became tngaged 
in literary puretuits. I did think of doing something in the way of book 
illustration, and became a student at South Kensington, but was deterred 
when 1 found that there were around me, at the Board of ITrade, men who 
were much cleverer'artists than myself. I came to the conclusion ^hat I 
could never hope to be anything more than a fairly successful copyist.'"^ 

Austin Dobson’s first poem, “A City Flower,” was accepted 
by Edmund Yates for Temple Bar, where it appeared in Decem¬ 
ber, 1864, the e<fftor welcoming it with extreme cordiality as 
“fresh, ^riginal^nd very pretty.” Soon after, wdien St. PauVs 
Magazine made its appeaiance, with Anthony Trollope as editor, 
Dobson's “Une Marquise” marked the initiation of a long.series 
of contributions from •his muse. When he publisiied his first 
volume of collected poems, entitled Vignettes in Jihynie and Vers 
de SociHtl, Austin Dobson naturally dedicated the work to 
Trollo|)e. Tliis was in 1878, and directly after the book ap¬ 
peared Frederick Loidver called at the 'Board of Trade and intro¬ 
duced himself to the author with the plea of desiring to com¬ 
pliment him sincerely on Vignettes in Rhyme. A warm friend¬ 
ship resulted, and Dobson dedicated his second volume of verse, 
Proverbs in Porcelain, 1877, to the author of London Lyrics :— 

*' Is it to kimlest friend I send 
Tliis nosegay gathered new? 

Or is it more to crif ic sure,— 

To singer clear and true? 

I know wot which, inde<^l, nor need; 

All three I found—in You.” 

In addition to the literary influence of Mackworth Praed, 
Austin Dobson owed a good deal to Tjcxjker. He gave the sub¬ 
title of Vers de Soviete to liis first book because of the popularity 
that form of verse was enjoying, mainly through the impulses 
given to it by Frederick liOcker. But, as he said, “Unlike 
Locker, T did not claim to be a distinguished member of six*iety. 
In fact, I liave beer> more or less of a bookworm and a recluse 
all my life. Pdblic dinners T di.slike, and I have never made a 
practice of going out much.” 

Locker introduced Dobson to many notable people, but he was 
a man who cared biily for a circle of a few choice friends, though 
w'hen he did form a friendship it was fine and lasting. This 
he exemplified adrumibly in “A Greeting” (to W. C.) :— 

But once or twice wc met, touched hands. 

To-day between us both expands 

waste of tumbling waters W'idc,— 

A wnisto by me m yet untried. 

Vague with the doubt of unknown lands. 


(1) Interview, in The Morning Poet, Jenuttry 17,|[1914. 
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! "Time Hke a speeds his a«ind«: 

^ A year he biotas i a day he braids; 

We walked, we i^ked by Tliaznis* side 
But once or twicer 

" What makes a friend? What filmy strands 
Are these that turn to iron bonds? 

What knot is this so firmly tied 

That naught but Fate cjan uom' divide? 

Ah« these are things one understands 
But once or twice." W 

The small, select circle of Austin Dobson’s^i^riends ^included 
Cosmo Monkhouse, Andrew Lang, W. E. Henley, George Sainte- 
bury,'Hugh Thomson (the artist most ^fted by temperament 
and similarity of tastetointerpret Dobson's work), Arthur Waugh, 
and Edmund Gosse. The last-named was the most favoured of 
all, for it became Austin Dobson’s pleasant custom when pre¬ 
senting a book, whether one of his own or a choice copy of an 
eighteenth-century classic, to this friend to inscube a few lines 
of original verse in the volume, such as this :— 

" Gossip, may \v(y live aa now, 

BrothtTs ever, I and thou; 

Uj> may never Envy's' rnesli hoUl, 

Anger never cross our threshidd; 

. our nnxlesi Laros bo 

Friendship and urbanity." 

The friendship between the two commenced in the fsir-away 
days when Mr. Gosse was aldo employed at the Doard of Trade. 
One of Max 'Beerbohm’s most delightful caricature.s depicted ii 
se^ne at the Board of Trade in the early ’eighties with Mr. Austin 
Dobson and Mr, Edmund Gosse, in the guise of two sclioolboy 
figures, caught in the act of composing a romantic ballad during 
office hours by their sleuth-like President, Mr. Joseph Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Austin Dobson married Frances Mary, daugliter of Nathaniel 
Beardmore, also a civil engineer, of Broxbonme, Hertfordshire. 
Their first home at dialing was in Tranquil TerracMi, The Grove, 
near the Common ; and Mr. Dobson told me the poems he wrote 
at that y>eriod were literal lucidn’iitions, composed by the light of 
midnight oil (or |)erhap8gas !) after a hard day’s work at the Board 
of Trade. And yet how good the poems of tliis date wore—‘'The 
Ladies of St. James's/* “The Sundial,” “The Forgotten Grave," 
“The CunVs Progress/* ‘*The Masfpie of/the Months," and many 
another: they show no trace of a tired brain. All are touched 
with the delicate art of a ininialiira^ with i>oliahed phrasing. And 
with wdiat tender pathos he could f>re8eiit some little tragedy 
of poor humanity, as in “The Cradle*' 
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. How Jovixigly Imd drcsi 
With aM her would-be-mother's wit 
That little rbsy nest. 

“ How longingly she'd hung on iti-— 

It sometiuuGs seemed, KhO'said, 

There lay beneath itS coverlet 
A little sleeping head. 

‘‘li^ came at lest, the tiny guest, 
lire bleak December fled; 

J*!?* rosy nest ho never prest . , . 

Her coffin was his bed,” 

Again, in “Before S^dan,” with those exquisite last lines, the 
truth of which so many mourners must sorrowfully have 
echoed :— 

“ Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! ' 

Ah, if hearts that bhd 
Slept with the slain! 

If the grief died;—But no;— 

Death will not have it so.” 

And yet again in “(joo*d-niglit, Babette!” where the old, old 
man dimly recognises the shadows from the past that bend ovet 
liis bed, the while Babette sings the Norman chamouneite :— 

** Oiu’i' at the Aug(diis 
(Mro I was dead)} 

Allgels all glorious 
Caine tf> riiy bctl : 

Angels in blue and w'hitp, 

Crowned on the head. 

“ One was the Friend I loft 
Stark in the snow; 

Olio was the Wife that died 
Long,—^long ago; 

One was the Love I lost ... 

• How could she know? 

tine had my Mother's eyes, 

Wistful and mild; * 

One had my Father’s face; 

One was a Child : 

All of them bent to me— 

Hint down and smiled! ” 

Such simple w’ords, and yet the eyes grow dim at reading 
them, for thmr pathos is elemental and must touch everyone 
who has loved and lost. 

Austin Pobson’s next volume of verse, At the Sign of the Lyre, 
1885, has its title preserved in the author’s book-plate, where 




in the foreground is an inn-like swinging sign-board bearing on 
it a lyre between the initials A. p. 

Austin Dobson is more generally regarded as a poet than a 
pros^ writer, but, unlike George Meredith (who wished to be 
remembered as a poet rather than as a novelist), he was disposed 
to consider his prose his best work. He said on one occasion : 
“I have tried very hard to write prose, and I am always more 
pleased when I write a successful piece of prose than verse, 
though poetry comes easfer to me.*’ Dobafii’s prose work is 
notable for its wealth of allusion, presented in an attractive 
manner and with no suggestion of instructing^ his reader. But 
it is alw^ays clear how wide is the author’s acquaintance with his 
subject and its illustrative references, in sliort, with its entire 
detailed archeological basis. As a brief example may be quoted 
his picture of the alfresco pleasure resorts on the outskirts of 
London in the eighteenth century :— , 

“The pleasure-loving ’prentice of the last century, when, in Cheap or 
Fleet, he put up his shutters and put on his sword, can seldom have been 
at a loss for amusement. Not only had every inn on the outskirts of thc3« 
sign-haunted City its skittle ground, or bowling green, or ninepin alley, 
where he might doff hia tarnished gala-dreaa, perch his scratch wig upon 
a post (as he does in Mr. Abbey’s charming pictures), and cultivate to his 
heart's content the mysteries of managing a bowl with one hand and a 
long ‘ churchwarden ' with the other, but nearly every village within a 
mile or two of Paul’s boasted Its famous summer garden, presenting its 
peculiar and specific programme of diversions—diversions which included 
the enviable distinction of rubbing elbows with the quality, and snatching 
for a space the fearful joy of ‘ Boii Ton.’ At .Pentonville there was the 
White Conduit House, upon wdiose celebrated cakes and creams Dr. Gold¬ 
smith liad once .the misfortune of entertaining a party of ladies, and then 
finding ^himself, like Scfior Patricio in Le Sage, without the wherewithal 
to pay the reckoning; at Islington, where you might not only genteelly 
discuss the ‘ Killibcate ’ (as Mr. Weller’s friend called it), but regale your¬ 
self with the supplementary recreation of ‘ balance-masters, walking on the 
wire, rope dancing, tumbling, and pantomime entertainments.’ At Bag- 
nigge Wells, in what is now the King’s Cross Bead, you might, after being 
received at the Assembly Room by a dignified Master of the Ceremonies in 
a cocked hat, enjoy, to the aound of an organ, the refreshment (with gilt 
spoons) of tea, which would be handed to you by a page with a kettle, like 
Pompey in Plate II. of Hogarth’s Harlot's Progress'; at Cuper's {vulgfi 
* Cupid’s ’) Gardens, over against Somerset House, on the Surrey side of 
the water, you might witness the noted fireworks, listen to Mr. Jones, his 
harp-playing, and assist at various other amusements, some of which, it 
is to be feared, were more suited to Thomas Idle than' Francis Goodchild. 
Then—as time-honoured as any, since they dated from Pepys and the 
Restoration, and survived until Cbatterton could write their burlettas— 
there were, at the bottom of Harley Street, the renowned gardens of Mary- 
bone, which in addition to-the pyrotechnic displays of Totrd or Caillot, and 
the privilege of having your ^Kxjkets emptied by the notorious George 
Barrington, or some other equally quick-handed artist, offered the excep¬ 
tional attractions of ‘ fine Eppiug butter,’ * almond cheesecakes,* and 
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* torts of B twelvep^nny siztt/ made by no less a personage than the sister 
of the' illustrious Br. Trusler, author of that popular didactic work, The 
Bhaeome of Morality, All of these, however, were but the shadows of the ^ 
two greater rallying places of Vauzhall and Ranelagh, both of which were v . 
on the Thames. ...” ^ 

Dobson was the author of excellent mc5nographs on Henry 
Fielding, Horace Walpole, Fanny Burney and Samuel Richard¬ 
son. His greatest achievement in prose was the admirable book 
on Hogarth, the jj|^an who was the #touchstone or pre-eminent 
factor of his literary life, for it was his interest in the work of 
the great pictorkd moralist that led Mr. Dobson to the study of 
the life and art of the eighteenth century. He related of his 
biography of Hogarth ^ “ My interest in the subject is of long 
standing, since it dates from the hours in which, as a boy, I used 
to wonder over Jackson’s wood-cuts from the old Penny Maga¬ 
zine.'' The book first appeared in 1879, and enlarged editions 
followed in 1891, 1898, 1902, and 1907. 

Austin Dobson was naturally interested in Hogarth’s house at 
Chiswick, and so was I. This was the link which brought about 
my acquaintance with Mr. Dobson, and I had the pleasure of 
visiting him several times at Ealing. In addition to the 
eighteenth century, we had many mutual interests in the bypaths 
of literature and in bygone, half-forgotten authors. I have re¬ 
lated elsewhere how^ when I was preparing a memoir of Frank 
8medley and mentioned the matter to Mr. Dobson, he surprised 
me by quoting scenes and portions pf dialogues from Smedley’s 
Frank Fairlegh —a book he had read in his boyhood and not seen 
for over fifty years. I mention this as an example of Austin 
Dobson’s extraordinary and retentive memory, wherein^every¬ 
thing was mentally endorsed and pigeon-holed, so to speak, in 
a most orderly manner, his information and recollections being 
withdrawn from their resting-place, when required, by mere 
volition. 

To revert to Hogarth, when the great painter’s house at Chis¬ 
wick was in danger of being pulled down and the site built over 
in 1901, Austin Dobson wrote in the first letter he addressed to 
me : “I fear it is not possible to save Hogarth’s house, nor, were 
it possible to save it now% would it be possible to save it long. 

I took a friend there last year, who would have paid dG500 for it, 
but he found that nearly four times that amount would probably 
be asked for the house and site. There are plenty of rich people, 
t<jo, in the neighbourhood who should be able to buy it.” 

Happily the last suggestion was realised, for in the following 
year Hogarth's house was saved by the rare public spirit and 
generosity of Lieut.-Colonel Robert Shipway, of Grove House, 
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wbo purchased the jptt>perty and pres^ht^ it i(> thn nation. After 
^ -its restoration there was ian inaugural dinner in Mx6 houBe, in 
May, 1904i When Austin Dobson made one of his lew public 
app^rances, but he did not join in the subsequent speeches. 
Among the other gaest$ were fiir Lawrence Alma-Tsdema (who 
presided). Lord George Hamilton^ Sir Charles Holroyd, Mr. E, A. 
Abbey, B.A., and the present I^esident of the Ebyal Academy. 
. Another house Mr. Dobson and 1 were keenly interested in 
was Fordhook, Ealing, tlie last home in fEngland of Henry 
Fielding, and where in later years Byron's daughter was married. 
We both lived in the neighbourhood of FordhoUk, and Ve deeply 
regretted its ruthless demolition at the hands of the speculative 
suburban builder. I wrote an article, imlOlS, on the house and 
its associations for the now defunct English Illustrated Magazine, 
to which periodical, twenty years earlier, Austin Dobson had 
contributed his delightful article on Banelagh Gardens, an ex¬ 
ample of his prose style at its best.^ On the subject of niy article 
on Fordliook and Fielding he WTote :— 


“ All that I know of Fordhook is containod in my * Mon of LetU'rsi* 
Fielding, laat edition, 1907; in the Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, * World's 
Classics,' and in the article, A Fielding Fhid, National Review^ August, 
1911. From these it appears that ho is first heard of at FordhrM>k in May, 
1754, and that he left it on June 2tith, 1754. There is no evidence I know 
of that he was at Ealing before, though he may have been there. There 
is no mention of him in the rnte-bookH, or of his bailiff, Bdchard Boor. 
He made his w*ill at Ealing. He held some farm land, c<^>nipare A Fielding 
Find. This last article will be reprinted, with additions, in October (1912). 
There is a view of Fordhook in Jackson’s Ealing, 1898, p. 214, from u skctcdi 
in the Guildliall Library : it is wrongly callc^d * Ealing Grt>ve.* I think 
.Amelia was written at the Bow Street of which it reeks. 

“ Mdy I say that if this infonnation 1 h' new to you I liope you will give 
me credit for it.’^ I do not for a moment suppose you will not; but the 
old and good fashions of writing ore not now' always observed, and every¬ 
thing printed is regarded as public property without any regard to the 
painful excavator who first dug it up. I arn ofb'H, from America, asked 
for information which is not even acknowledged ia. writing. Please do not 
regud these remarks as persrinal. Tlicy are not. Bpt your letter makes a 
peg for a boutade.** 

I duly incorporated his information and acknowledged the 
source. He was [Heased with the article aqd wrote to me :— 

** Many thanks for your paper, which I hilve just been reading w*ith 
interest and profit. I wished it longer. It aecrns irripossiblo to find out 
any morfj about Fordhook. . . . Could you not do some more of these 

topographical articlds? lliey are always intf^rosting and valuable, since 
they preservo fugitive things. I Hhall preserve thia one earofuUy.** 

I merely quote these brief extracts from many letters to demefh- 
strate Mr. Dobson’s kindly interest*in the work of others. T 
found him a kind and sympathetic friend, always ready to help 


(l) Sec anie p. S46. 
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with detailed information from his great store of knowledge : yet 
he was singularly unassuming and modest regarding his own 
accomplishments in the art of letters. I imagine his was very 
sensitive nature; his manner in conversation was a curious nlend 
of old-world courtesy-and shyness-—for, |b he said, he was a 
recluse. I look back with reaf pleasure to my intercourse with 
him, and recall how he would show me the treasures of his 
library apropos of^some subject w’e were discussing, and his 
collection of Hogarth engravings, which were kept in portfolio. 

As for Jiis ow«^books, as I Have said, he was always modest 
about them, though they were of outstanding merit in their own 
particular style. Mr. ^Owen Seaman w^ell expressed Austin 
Dobson’s special and peculiar position in modern literature in 
the parodic tribute he offered twenty years ago :— 

** At sixty years, when April’s face 

Retrieves, ats now, the winter’s coW, 

Where tales of other Springs are told. 

You keep your courtly pride of place 
Within the circles charnu'd space. 

You rest unchallenged, as of ol«i, 

At sixty years. 

•' Not time, nor silence sets its trace 
<.>n golden lyre and voice of gold; 

Our Poets Pot*t, still you hold 
The laurels got by no man’s grace— 

At sixty years.” 

'But tlie advancing years all too soon affected Mr. Dobson’s 
liealth. As far back as 191.3 I find be WTOte, in response^to an 
invitation of mine : “Many thanks for your very kind proposal. 
But week-ends, alas! are now entirely out of my line. I got 
influenza last year, and Have never quite got rid of it, and seldom 
go out anywhere. You know, since it is idle to conceal it, that 
I am no longer young.” Eighteen months later he told me he 
w^aa suffering much from arthritis, and henceforth he was prac¬ 
tically coTifined to his house and garden. But he was still able 
to write, and, despite his pain and inactivity, ,voiced his serene 
and high philosophy and joy of life :t— 

“Yos. For it still was good, 

Oood to be living; 

Buoyant of heart and bUx-xl; 

Fighting, forgiving; 

Glad for the earth and sky; 

Glad for more gladness; 

Grateful, one knew not why. 

Even for aadneBa; 

Finding the ray of hope 
Gleam through distresaea; 
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Building t latger scope 
Out toi successes; * 

Blithe to the close, utd still 
/ . Tendering esier, 

Both for the good, sad ill, 

Thanks to the Giver." 

Austin Dobson died at 75, Eaton Bise, Ealing, on Septem¬ 
ber 2nd, 1921, aiM he was buried m the Westminster Cemetery 
at Han well. His was a well-spent life, ai^ he had the satis¬ 
faction of writing nothing of which he need be ashamed. His 
most beautiful i)oem was this‘ 

4 

“In after days when grasses high 
OVr-tcip the stone where fl shall lie* 

Though ill or iwll the workl adjust 
My slender claim to lionfmriHl duHt, 

I shall not question or reply. 

“I shall not see the morning sky; 

I shall not ht*ar the night-wind siglr, 

I shall be mute, as all men must 
In aftd^r days! 

“But vet, now living, fain were T 
That some one then should t‘‘Stifv, 

Saying'-' He held hi^ pen in trust 
To Art. not .eerviug shame or lust.' 

Will noth ?- Then Irl my memory die 
In after days/* 

Surely his aspiration will be fuH’illfd. It will be long years 
hence before the memory of ;\nsti»i Dctbson and hi.s artistic 
achievetnerit fades. S. M. Elms. 



PROBLEMS OF,THE PACIFIC. 



As the Washington Conference approaches its importance will 
loom increasingly large. We will hear many new theories on the 
affairs of the Pacific expounded by men who heretofore have paid 
scant attention to jjj^e subject. 

It is well to remember that the question of international agree¬ 
ment on •disarmment is not 6ne to be settled by naval and 
military experts. The statesmen who represeiffc the Powers in¬ 
terested must lay the foipidation of a series of compromises, which 
in the instance of more than one of the parties must be accept¬ 
able to their respective peo|)les before discussion of disarmament 
will be effective. 

Among the Englishmen and Ainericans who work for a closer 
co-operation and greater fellow^ship between the nationals of their 
two countries I find a not unnatural anxiety that the political 
heads on each side of the Atlantic sliall approach the many 
delicate :^l^bjeetH in the •purview of the Conference with the 
primary detenuination to .safeguard Anglo-American relations 
from any and all misunderstandings. 

This anxiety is horn of a realisation that in many parts of 
the United States the Washington Conference will he looked upon 
as proof or disproof of the fre(p»e?it a^isertion on hotli si<les of the 
Atlantic that the ideals and aims of tlie two countries lead tow’ard 
the same goal. 

That President Harding has proposed the Ooiiferenci? is in 
itself a great and welcome fact. That his action has stirred so 
much feeling i]i America as it has done and has met the approval 
of the Japanese Government is all to the good. 

Let us not exjiect too great and sweeping results to come in 
a moment. 

Many of us are so weary of world-tnrmoil . so heavily burdened 
with affairs at home, and so longing for respite from the load of 
international competition in armaments, that we look toward an 
agreement among the nations—an agreement to lift the burdens 
BO irksome to all of ns—as a consummation that cannot be 
reasonably opposed. 

Yet reduction of armaments all round cannot take place until 
some knotty points have been unravelled. We must grasp that 
fact. We must realise that around that council-table at Washing- 
ton matters will be discussed from view’points that will have so 
little in common that more than one gap must be bridged by 
compromise. Let ns preimre for it. None of us are likely to 
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have our own way. There will be heart^bumixigs and doubts 
^ and fears in some quarters. The representative statesmen will 
be cr^Icised by certain of their own countrymen» and perhaps by 
certain of the inhabitants of counlaries other than their own. It 
could not be otherwisq. 

We should remember that a discussion of any phase of the 
problem of the Pacific usually develops a number of conflicting 
opinions. At times our best friends, to whos^ knowledge we bow 
on many a subject, voice beliefs concerning conditions in Japan 
and China with which we feel we cannot conca*. 

Wise men dra\<^ conclusions as to the Far East of to-day with 
great reservatiorf. Japan is changing, f.hiaa is changing. We 
can be frankly interested, broad-mindedly receptive. Open eyes 
and ears are a good equipment if one is to embark on a study of 
Far Eastern affairs nowadays, but they must be used with an 
open mind. 

All of us like to be understood. If we are impelled by high 
motives, if we are stirred by high ideals, recognition that such 
is the case is gratifying to us. The inner characteristics of all 
peoples are remarkably alike. If we would be well understood, 
we should understand onr brethren. No diflicultios which blocik 
the way are insuperable. 

Understanding each other’s ideals means much. How it 
smooths the path of conferet»ce I 

A student of the Far East of to-day may be thrown l)y a con¬ 
flict of evidence from one state of mind to anotlier. Puzzles 
abound. But puzzles can he solved. Aiiplication and elimina¬ 
tion produce the solution eventually. 

I wish to contribute a synopsis of evidence I have gathered on 
one point in America, another in Japan, and a third in China. 

Each one has a bearing on the Washington Conference. 

• * • • • 

The attitude of the Amerioan people of the Middle West toward 
the Washington Conference is worthy of study. 

The Middle West consists of fifteen States. Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, with Michigan and Wisconsin, fonn the eastern 
wing. Minnesota on the north, Iowa and Missouri , lie just across 
the Mississippi River. Further west the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma spread a broad belt of rolling prairie from 
north to south across the basins of the Missouri, Platte and 
Arkansas Rivers. Colorado and Wyoming lead further westward 
to the summits of the everlasting hills. 

Of 105,683,108 people in the United States in 1920, 87.175,289 
were resident in these fifteen Rtates. 

^ Early in 1917 my work took me from London to Siberia. I was 
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Continent. I was much interested to stop in Ipwst, my native ') 
State.’ My father having gone to Iowa in 1847 as ^a^ome 
missionary, and an uncle having been for many years Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction for the State, I hoped to see 
familiar faces. 

Before 1 left Washington I> was told of the need of the people 
in the Mississippi Valley for education and infonnation on the 
war. I was remiuAd of their remoteness from the seaboard and 
the Uttie amount of direct effect.upon their lives of events trans¬ 
piring across theT^tlantic Ocean. 

I found that wise men in Washington had not been xnistaken 
when they stated that the real strength of the United States lay 
between tlie Alleghanies and the Bockies. 

The average EngliKliinan would find the people of that part 
of the world so well educated along certain lines and so ilb 
informed along others that first impressions or hastily drawn 
conclusions might be erroneous. 

The vast majority of the Middle'Westerners are farm folk or 
resident in villages, towns and small cities. Farm life in Iowa 
is hardly vJud one might expect farm life to be. Modern cou- 
veniencci* and comforts are as familiar to farinliouses as to town 
home: I’iducation in the Middle West has received due atten¬ 

tion or decades. The standard of learning is extraordinarily 
high, i VI a for the United States. 

The rdiddle West is Biitficient unto’itself. It had some influx 
of foreign blood in earlier days, but not much of late years^ 
Tliose who came from abroad quickly assimilated Amprican 
manners and ideas, save for a few German communities wdiose 


schools taught the German tongue. Few foreign tourists roamed 
the highways of the Mississij>[)i Valley. Eurppe w^as far for a 
vacation joui*ney except for a small myiority. The ideas held by 
Kansans or Missourians as to Europeans or Asians were gained 
chiefly from text>books, current iitefature and the voluminous 
American I^ress. 

The best American current literature was Amexicari in character. 
The American newspa[>er has always given pride of place to 
local news. Why not? The suicide of a barber in a Western 
town of 3,000. souls is luiturally of more immediate interest than 
the murder of a king in the far Balkans. The school-books of 
my boyhood were hot wisely compiled. Some of the text-books 
of to-day need ^ting Waving the flag can be overdone, even 
by school-children, if *)hey are to be expected to absorb inter¬ 
national ideas ^ after- ife. 

The great difference between the people of the Middle West 



and the inhabitants of more closely populated areas lay in the 
almost nniyersally^ clean, wholesome outlook on life. The per- 
centaj^ of good people, of Christian people, was very high. Fine 
titamiardB of living prevailed. The “best people” in a com¬ 
munity weA the church people. It was not smart to be bad. 
It was not funny to be naughty. 

Morally, mentally, physically and economically the people of 
the Middle West throve. They thrive to-day. 

I was astounded in 1917 at the attitude fcward the war held 
by some of those enlightened Christian people. ^.It was not always 
easy to remember that they were so far away from the war and 
so used to considering outside atlairs no concern of theirs that 
a different sort of argunient, a kind of Education from a primary' 
platform, was required to bring conviction home to them. 

The Mississippi Valley contains an army of idealists. Once 
let them join in a belief that a movement is rigiit and for the 
ultimate good of mankind, and they will see that movement 
through. Enthusiasm always finds organisation ready. See how 
prohibition was carried. The Middle West to-day believes tlie 
men, women and children of its comm unities are better citizens 
without intoxicating liquor. That fact alone kills all hope in the 
heart of the “wots” that proliibition will ever be rej)eaied In 
that part of the United States. 

1 am convinced a wave is running over America which will 
result in that great Middle West pressing the iiatioivs chief 
executive to throw the weight of the United States into an inter¬ 
national campaign for permanent peace, so far as we can establish 
it in ^our time. It may be too much to ask that America may 
so suddenly come forward after hanging back so long, but the 
sky brightens. 

With signs of growing interest come evidences of a new 
impulse. The Middle West has awakened to the fact tliat all 
that has been J:>aid by the af) 0 .stlcs of Anglo-American unity may 
not be the mere hi^jh-.MMjniliiig phrases of pr(.|iag(iiida. Without 
the Pacific coast's hot incentive of self-interest in the Asiatic 
problem, without the Atlantic seaboard's closer intimacy and 
greater familiarity with w'orld jxilitics, the more slow-moving, 
more ruminative Middle W’est sees in the forthcoming Washing¬ 
ton Conference a chance to put to the test all the talk of Anglo- 
American unity of [turpose. 

It means much toward the success of the Conference that the 
people of this vast central area in North America, numbering 
more than one-third of the entire population of the United States, 
should show- such interest. The people of the Middle West are 
homogeneous in thought, in spirit, and to a large extent in blood. 



They are lioinugeiieouH in a sense which applies to the people of 
no other part of the great Bepublic. The extreme East is ^ 
sectional, its large cities being particularly so. The South is 
sectional. The Pacific North-West and California are Becl|||nal> 

The great central basin between the eastern and western moun-^ 

, tain ranges is not. No other part of the United States is pro¬ 
ducing a people who may be termed American in so true a sense. 

If the leaders of Great Britain and Am^ica at the Washington 
Conference should^nd that their plans merge, if they march 
together, shoulder to shoulder, through the negotiations, the two 
great English-sp^king nations will join hands behind them. 
Once feel a Middle-Western hand-clasp and you will not doubt 
tlie spirit that prompted it. The men and women of that land 
are not lovers of half-measures. 

They are plain people, plain spoken. The ways and language 
of tlie old-time diplomacy would puzzle them. Doubt would 
breed suspicion. Let us humbly pray that God wnll give wisdom 
to our statesmen, on both sides of the Atlantic, so to act that, 
however difficult their task, liowever slow may bo,the process of 
(lisarrnam( ?>t, whatever compromise must be adopted before the 
tale is T^ritain and America may be found side by side, in 
the C. nf< icnce and out of it. 

In Mii lies the promise of a closer tie between the two nations 
than »pei tuiiity has offered since 1776. 

* * » , « ' « 

Time spent in studying Japan’s metiiods of peaceful penetra¬ 
tion in China is not wasted. ^ 

Japan has not done badly in the way of penetration, peaceful 
and otherwise, since the birth of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 
1902. She has acquired Korea, part of Manchuria, Formosa, 
Sakhalin, and part of Shantung. At.least she retains a foothold 
in Shantung at the moment. Her operations in Manchuria and 
Eastern Mongolia have been to her comniercial advantage. Con¬ 
cessions for (.'hinetic iron and Chinese coal have been secured by 
Japan in increasing number. . 

All this Japan has done with the knowledge of the English- 
speaking nations. 

China is so far away that the accession of the trade of a 
Chinese province by Janan^may be unostentatiously carried out 
in such manner that ew men of other nations bother their heads 
about it. 

To-day we are approaching a Conference at Washington where 
Japan’s special rightj? and privileges on the Continent of Asia 
in ay be discussed. 
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Japanese statesmeu of late years/particulatly since the pre-^ 
seiitatiou of the Five Group Bemands in 1915, have been ready 
and filling to outline to interested inquirers Japan’s attitude 
tow*^"'Ghina. * 

During my last few visits to Japan 1 have preserved a formula 
setting forth the admitted desires of the Island Empire regarding 
China as follows : (a) To obtain for Jaimncse as much opportunity 
as possible to develop China’s natural resources and thus obtain 
raw material for Japan; (b) to secure China as a retail market 
for Japan’s manufactured goods^to the greatest extent possible; 
and (c) to secure sure and speedy advance for China as a nation 
tOwa£‘d development and power, deprecating any suggestion of 
partition of China of any sort, and always careful to see that 
China grew strong in such manner that her strength would be 
a bulwark to Japan against aggression from Occidental countries, 
and not a menace to Japan. 

1 acquired the habit of reading that formula to Japanese 
gentlemen and asking their comments. When Baron Ishii was 
Minister of ■ Foreign Affairs he told me that it correctly repre¬ 
sented Japanese intentions. His successor at the Foreign Office, 
Viscount Motono, thought it expresi^d the desires of Japan 
admirably. Many Japanese in Government office and in public 
life agree. 

These gentlemen are persistent in declaring that Japan has 
maintained, and intends to maintain, the Open Door in China. 
One does not need to indite' formula) to describe the Open Door. 
In all treaties between China and foreign Powers a clause telb 
who would read just what tlie Open Door means. “Free and 
equal participation in all privileges, immunities and advantages** 
is the phraseology. An amplification in Mr. John Hay’s word¬ 
ing, written in 1899 and solemnly subscribed to by Japan, 
pledged (among other things) each Power, within its respective 
sphere of whatever influence, to levy “no higher railroad charges 
over lines built, controlled or operated within its * sphere * on 
merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of other nationali¬ 
ties transported through such * sphere * than shall be levied on 
similar merchandise belonging to its own nationals transported 
over equal distances.*’ * 

The 1907 agreement signed by Hussia and Japan declared that 
each nation would recognise in China “the principle of equal 
opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations.” 
Almost identical wording is to be found in the renew*ed Anglo» 
Japanese Alliance, signed in 1911. 

I was told by Baron Ishii in Tokyo in 1916 that, if I oo^d 
prove to him that Japan's pledges in those treaties were bdiE^{ 
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broken, be would stop the unfair practices and punish the 
offenders. I am certain Baron Ishii meant what he said, 

1 went to Manchuria and found that the Japanese were break¬ 
ing those treaties, ^hen I next returned to Tokyo Barof^ljhii 
was no longer in office. 

So many vague stories of Japanese defection in Manchuria and 
Eastern Mongolia are to be heard in the Far East that the close 
student of such matters is Justified in asking for chapter and 
verse. • 

Dr. Kiiiiisawa, the Vice-President of the South Manchurian Bail¬ 
way, was fh Daire# when 1 visitefl it in 1916. Baron Nakamura, 
the President, was in Tokyo attending a battle royal over raibvay 
rates. The Japanese Imperial Eailways and the Chosen Bailway 
were essaying a coup which Baron Nakamura w^as fighting to 
prevent. ♦ I carried to Dairen a letter t(\ the Baron from one of 
Japan's grand old men, Baron Shibusawa. That very fine old 
gentleman has no sympathy with dealings w^hich are other than 
faij- and above-board. His letter asked that I should be given 
certain facilities for obtaining information. Dr. Kunisawa, tem- 
jorarily in charge, complied with the letter’s request. 

Coneoqn^'nMy T was giveif the terms of an “annual ” agreement, 
reiiew^ibit annually, and then in its third year, whereby a scale 
of thi' ligN freight rates had been compiled which gave a direct 
and u. leii able advantage in freight charges, (a) to Japanese who 
shippe ’ goods from Japan by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha or Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, Japan's tw^o largest steamship lines, and (h) to 
Japanese manufacturers of, or dealers in, the following goods : 
Cotton piece goods, cotton yarn, cotton hosiery and shirts, caps 
and hats, china and porcelain of the coarser type, lamps for 
burning paraffin, beer, dried seaweed (for food), salt and dried 
fish, rice, and certain fruits, including oranges, apples, peaches 
and grapes. 

There in a printed document in tlTe files of the South Man¬ 
churian Railway was damning evidence of rank discrimination 
in favour of Japanese shippers over a railway 50 per cent, of the 
stock of which was owned by the Japanese Government. 

One further instance of another sort. Manchuria is Chinese 
territory. The province is theoretically under Chinese sove¬ 
reignty. The Chinese Government levies a likin (local customs) 
tax. All l.n^ ■.ll•ldillg citizens of China or of her friendly neigh¬ 
bour-nations shoul^ pi y that tax when bringing goods into likin 
areas. In Mukdeil in 1^16 I was told by Mr. Ma Ting Liang, 
who was Special Ccinn isikoner for Foreign Affairs for the Chinese 
Bepublic, that the Japanese merchants trading in Manchuria 
regularly refused to pay likin. 
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When I Buggeeted that he put up a 8te^rn front, Mr. Ma replied 
as follows: We cannot. Suppose we were to seize a Japanese 
consignment of goods the owners of which refused to pay likin? 
A CTie^w would be raised about it. Thejpentral Government 
at Peking is most anxious that we should give Japan no such 
opportunities for the formulation of further demands for new 
privileges in Manchuria and Mongolia. Every such incident 
leads to trouble.” 

I wish to quote another of Mr. Ma’s rerC arks from the notes 
I made during the same conversation, I questioned him as to 
the number of new police forces Japan was ][Aacing ac points in 
Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia. 

Mr. Ma said: “The Japanese clain& the right to put police 
where one of their consuls has been placed. So when they want 
police in a town wdiere they otherwise have no right to have them, 
they just put a consul there and follow him up with the police, 
and what can we do? It causes trouble all the time, but we are 
helpless. There are always things coming up here that cause 
trouble.” 

I went to some pains to corroborate Mr. Ma’s statements. 
The British Consul at Mukden provbd the correctness to me of 
the non-payment of likin by the Japanese. The American Consul- 
General proved for me beyond all question the truth of what 
Mr. Ma said as to the placing of consuls and police by the 
Japanese in Mongolia. 

Japan can hardly expect those who are closely in touch with 
Chinese affairs to consider that the Japanese attitude with regard 
to the railw^ay from Kiao-Chau to Tsi-Nan-Fu is fair to China. 

Kiao-Chaii is one of the most important ports on the Chinese 
coast. Tsi-Nan-Fii is the capital of the Province of Shantung. 
These two cities lie *265 miles apart. The operation of a railway 
that connects them is supposed to be an economic concession 
from China to Japan. The Treaty of Versailles considered it an 
economic concession. The representatives of .the Powers in Paris 
certainly seemed to think they were giving to Japan what Germany 
had in pre-war days held in China in connection with the Shan¬ 
tung Bailway. There was no suggestion that the treaty was to 
give Japan more or other privileges than Germany had enjoyed. 

What are the facts as regards the 265-mile Shantung Bailway 
and its operation to-day? It is owned, policed, and in every way 
controlled by Japanese. No Chinese have a word to say as regards 
the conduct of the railway or with reference to its operation. 
No Chinese have anything to do with it. Becently Chinese 
farmers were not allow^ed to cross the line except under the most 
stringent restrictions. 
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The conditions in Shantung: as regards the railway and as 
regards the conduct of the province are quite different to^y under 
Japanese domination than they were in pre-war days Kinder 
German domination. The Shantung Eailway is not treaterby 
Japan as an economic concession, but as a political concession. 

If Japan is desirous of recognising the integrity and sovereignty 
of China and maintaining iU the Japanese method of operating 
the Shantung Kail\^y is a peculiar way to go about it. 

For that matter, ihe Japanese method of operating a great 
wireless st^ition atJDsi-Nan-Fu, of maintaining another big vwre- 
less station at Hankow, and of keeping a garnson of some 800 
Japanese soldiers at Hankow, are peculiar ways to go about i^. 

Ex-territoriality was designed originally for the protection of 
a small number of foreign merchants, and not for a class of 
population that lived on equal or comparative terms with the 
Chinese. The laws of ex-territoriality as applied in Shantung 
before the war affected some 500 Germans, whose mode of living 
\\'a8 very different to that of the Chinese inhabitants of the 
province. Impartial observers have estimated that some 25,000 
Japanese are now in Sliautniig, all living under ex-territorial 
laws. 

One >.utiiority in the East has recently said that some 300,000 
Japanc e aie living under ex-territorial conditions throughout the 
whole (! China. 

Men who are by no means anti-Japanese, but w^ho want to 
see China fairly treated, claim that such things are not fair to 
China or to the Chinese. 

The application of these points is patent. Japan is coining 
to the Washington Conference to discuss many matters. Japan’s 
attitude toward her pledges to keep the Open Door and to pre¬ 
serve the integrity and sovereignty of China must be understood 
by her nationals as well as by the statesmen who represent her. 

I have known several of Japan’s statesmen and I have yet to 
meet one of them Who was not a man of high personal honour. 
Japanese of Iheir class must exercise firm control over Japanese 
of the class who handle affairs in Manchuria* and Shantung. 
Japan’s dealings in those areas have been left too much in the 
hands of the Japanese Anny officers. Many of the Army men 
care little for treaties. They must be made to do so. Japan is 
changing daily, The|Ai :ny man by no means has it all his own 
way in Japan to-day. 5 

If a I^ar Eastern settlement requires that concessions must be 
made and compromised e Tected, as it may do, it will be well for 
the statesmen at Wasliington to clearly define again exactly what 
is meant by the preservation of Chinese sovereignty and **the 
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principle of equal opportunity—for the commerce and industry 
of all nations ** in China. 

^ * * • • ♦ 

How much influence on China as a nation have the young 
Chinese who have been educated abroad and returned home with 
a greater or less number of Western ideas? 

The man who can convincingly answer that question is not 
easily found. 

Those who saw the old Chipa, or who ha^e memories of the 
greater men of former regime, are not unlikely to be slow to 
recognise the value of the newcomers. China is so vast a country 
that even radical changes may be eflected without much of a 
ripple on the surface. 

One realises that just as the days of Li Hung Chang are gone, 
and the latter era of Yuan Shi Kai has passed, so the present 
chaotic condition of government will one day disappear. 

Wu Ting Fang was not many years ago hailed as a Chinese 
with a mind that could assimilate Western ideas. It seems a 
very short time since he told me th^t one of China’s curses was 
that portion of her young student class who went to Japan for a 
smattering of .scliooliiig, and returned to China with heads addled 
with half-baked ideas. 

Sun Yat Sen travelled abroad before he tried to promulgate 
in China ideas so wild and visionary that practical men held up 
their hands in dismay. 

I sought in China in vain for evidences that the vast Kepublic 
would soon be blessed with a Government that would be recog¬ 
nised as such by the Chinese as a people. 

I could see no hope, at least in such t^^gible form that one 
could define it. 

Governments came and went. They bonowed right and left, 
the limit of their borrowing being that of their credit. They 
absorbed the money. China as a nation, or the Chinese GoiAn- 
ment as an institution, was in no way the gainer. ^ 

To-day there is little prospect of immediate improvement. The 
men who are in power in China maintain armies of their own 
and rule by virtue thereof 

What a picture is thrown on the screen by China, represented 
at the Washington Conference by an able, educated man, while 
Chang Tso Lin is the political piper who calls the tune in Peking! 
Chang Tso Lin, the ignf»rant. reactionary, unscrupulous old 
Chinese ex-bandit who, without an army of soldiers at his back, 
co\ild command no more of a following than Bun Yat Sen, if as 
much. 
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Ghinese refcffmers boasted a practically blooffleite reyolution in 
1911. Perhaps had it been somewhat less bloodless it would have 
been more of a revolution. 

The most astute diplomat Peking has seen during the^^st 
decade said recently : “ There is no hope for the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. It goes from bad to worse. The marvellous industry and 
patience of the Chinese pepple, their apathy toward political 
matters, allows their exploitation by unprincipled political 
bandits. No chan^ is in sight. Thus events may march for 
years on end.** ^ 

A Chinese politician who has travelled widely writes me as 
follows: “Who can .effect reforms in China? Age-long custom 
is preferred to progress By the people. They do not care. They 
are willing to plod. Individual ability is of little advantage in 
this land. Nepotism is one curse and the political system, if such 
it can be called, is another.” 

Three or four years ago I tried to discover in China evidences 
that the Chinese were cognisant of a national spirit. I organised 
a meeting ir Peking of the editors and some of the owners of the 
vernacular r» ess of the Chiijese capital. My object was the better 
disaemifiaton of news of the war, but I grasp^ the opportunity 
to gatl er whaL information one could find. It was not 
encours'ing. 

Becei lily news comes from China, quietly and without fanfare 
of trunipt^ts, that the young Chinese who have been educated 
abroad have returned to China in sufficient numbers and com¬ 
menced work so earnestly tliat the fruits of their labours am 
beginning to appear. ,• 

Schools and scholars are growing in numbers in China. This 
new element in the Chinese Eepublic seems to liave realised that 
the next generation is better ground for the seed of progress and 
development than the grown men of .our day. 

A Chinese journalist writes that Professor Suh Hu’s project of 
newspaper articles 4n the vernacular Press, written phonetically 
for those who can apply the characters to the spoken language of 
China more easily than they can follow the foixn of the ancient 
classical Chinese, is resulting in increased interest on the part 
of the people. The Chinese, he sa^, will at the present rate 
become readers of the dai?y Press. ^Herein he sees the germs 
of a national interest, a national spirit. 

Give China a real sp rit of patriotism and the Far Eastern 
question will present an easier problem. 

Three years have passed since I have had an opportunity of 
personal investigation of conditions in China, t have been^ 
credibly informed during the past few days that the three years 
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}Qsi past have sem loar^ steps forward hi Ghina towuds the 
formation of a Chinese natumal spirit. 

I told that no man who has studied Ghina for the last 
tw^ or eighteen months can fail to admit that a Chinese 
national spirit is at last becoming evident. 

The discontent with the present Government and the present 
political system is becoming marked. The Chinese as a people 
admit their helplessness, but there are evidences they are dia- 
satisfied with present conditions. ^ 

Chinese cohesion in connection with the boycott movement 
has been much more successful during the^'past months than 
were similar organised efforts a few years ago. The Chinese 
seem to be at last pulling together and* realising the advantages 
of cooperation. This is news to me—welcome news—and it 
comes to me from sources the authenticity of which cannot be 
gainsaid. 

China’s present political situation is hopeless. No help will 
come from her politicians of the present regime. Is there hope 
from Young China? Not for a long, long time, perhaps, but if 
there is hope of any sort, it is better than the blank future 
offered by a prospect of China’s adherence to her present political 
system. 

China’s ability to manage her own affairs would help solve 
some of the problems of the Pacific. That fact alone ensures 
a day of general rejoicing for the English-speaking nations when 
China at last becomes able to put her house in order. 

Frederic CoiiEM.tN. 



A POLICY OF NATIONAL SUICIDE. 

The late Mr. Gladstone remarked over half a century ago that 
“it is hard to say whether or when our countrymen will be 
fully alive to the vast advai^tages they derive from consummate 
means of naval defence, combined with our position as an island. 
Our lot would be, ^rhaps, too much favoured if we possessed, 
together \ 5 rith siidi advantages, ^ full sense of what they are. 
When the Almighty grants exceptional and peculiar bounties, 
He sometimes permits, by way of counterpoise, an insensittility 
to their value.” We, as islanders, are now passing through one 
of those attacks of insensibility to the benefits conferred upon 
us, which no^, infrequently follow upon the close of a war. The 
microbe entered the body politic of this country after the Napo¬ 
leonic wars; it became again active when the Indian Mutiny 
came to an end, and once more when British troops returned 
home from tl:e Crimea; it affected us after the Egyptian war, and 
we suff( re(l ^ slight relapse after peace was declared in South 
Africa. B it, as the late struggle was the greatest of all wars, 
so the ;ickness which is afflicting us now is more serious than 
ever be '»re. 

Duriii.g iwS progress complications of the most serious character 
have occurred. In its initial stage, the sickness took the form of 
a general sense of disappointment at the achievements of the 
British Fleet. Sea power assured ns our food in face of the 
submarine menace—forty-seven million people never misfeed a 
meal; it also kept open the lines of communication with France, 
Gallipoli, Salonica, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia and the 
German colonies in Africa which were eventually conquered— 
millions of troops were supported and*sustained; steamships con¬ 
tinued to ply throughout the war between the Motljer Country 
and the Dominiohs, Crown Colonies and Dependencies—the 
economic life of the Empire, though it was slowed down, never 
stopped. Yet the question was asked; “What has the Navy 
done?” The first after-war reaction took the shape of a more 
determined demand for economy on the Fleet than on any other 
Service of the State, though extravagance in the public depart¬ 
ments was rampant. It was even suggested that the whole Fleet 
should forthwith be sera jped in the interests of economy. “The 
Navy has not fulfilled ar ticipations, for there has been no battle 
resulting in the annihilation of the enemy. On the other hand, 
the submarine nearly starved us into submission. The future 
lies with the submarine, and as a matter of common sense and 
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economy we can in future do without battleehips, battle-cruiBera 
and cruisers. Let us be progressive and make away with the Fleet, 
siijpjf^it is useless.” Argument ran somewhat on those lines. 
The implication was that the Navy, which had really b^n the 
main factor in the winning of the war—exercising slow and silent 
pressure on the enemy—had done little, and that we should not 
need one in future. An aggregation of 440,000,000 people, 
dependent on the sea for their liberties, astwell as for many of 
their creature comforts, could dispense with their defence in a 
world still torn by wars and shaken by rumot rs of wars! 

Nor was that the only manifestation of indifference to the 
blessings we derive from our insular position. At the Peace Con¬ 
ference, efforts were made to prevail upon Continental Powers 
to abandon the policy of conscription for maintaining their 
armies, giving them reserves of trained men who*may be called 
to the colours by the million. The arguments in favour of thi.-^ 
reform proved of no avail, and, though it is not generally realised 
—owing to the impression created by the military clauses of 
the Peace Treaty applying to Germany and Austria-Hungary— 
the Continent still remains potenti&lly an armed camp. This 
ill-success meant that we had not succeeded in laying the menace 
of military invasion of the British Isles. It may not be a very 
serious menace at this moment, but there is no guarantee that 
it will not grow during the next ten, twenty or thirty years. In 
these circumstances, it would seem to he a simple matter of self- 
preservation that we should “see to the Moat.” For the Fleet 
has ,for centuries past not only spared us from the terrors of 
invasion, but it has also saved us from the losses in time, in 
money and in economic power which are associated with all the 
various forces of compulsory military service practised by Con¬ 
tinental Powers. In face of that failure to prevail upon our 
neighbours across the water to abandon conscription, we have 
been foremost, through the League of Natiojus Union, the Navy 
League, and other organisations, in igifjifiiig for a general scheme 
of naval disarmament, or at least a limitation of naval armaments. 
There has been no recognition that the military movement in 
other countries controls the naval movement in this country—that 
so long as Continental Powers retain the right to raise and equi]) 
and manoeuvre vast armies, we are compelled by the regard we 
have for our civil and religious liberties, as well as our stomachs, 
to maintain an anti-invasion force and to ensure that our sea- 
communications will remain open in war as in peace. 

There has been a complete disregard of all the dangers 
threatening us if the policy of naval disarmament were carried 
out. A conspicuous illustration of this want of clear thinking 
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was furnished by a Committee of the Lea>gue of Nations which 
devoted itself to the problem of limiting armaments throughout 
the world. It has suggested in its report that Continental Powers 
and others should reduce the strength of their armies, but, oJlIithe ^ 
other hand, it went so far as to give its blessing to a suggestion 
that navies—the British Navy, as well as others—should be prac¬ 
tically abolished. Battleships, battle-cruisers, destroyers, sub¬ 
marines and torpedo-boats were to disappear off the face of the 
waters; every Pov^, including this island country, was to be 
restricted^to “lightly armed cruisers so equipped and stationed 
as to constitute no possible threat to each other or to maritime 
trade.” ^ In other words, it is proposed to place the highways 
of the sea at the disposA of any Power whose ambition it might 
become to invade this country, for “lightly armed cruisers” would 
be no antidote against an invading force carried in well-armed 
liners. It was the opinion of Lord Fisher, shared by many other 
naval authorities, that the submarine is our ideal protection 
against a fleet of transports heavily laden with troops. This 
Committee the League of Nations Union desires to abolish 
submarine-, is well as capijal ships, and the Executive Committee 

of this orjt anisatioi- is apparently in agreement with them. 

* « » » « 

Othc manifestations of a suicidal policy have also occurred. 
Conspu uoas amongst them has been the movement, favoured in 
high quarters, for nationalising the mercantile marine. The 
argument ran somewhat on these lines : “During the war, mer¬ 
chant shipping passed under the control of tlie Government. It 
not only ensured this country its food and raw materials ;,.it not 
only went to the aid of the Allies in the hour of their distress; it 
not only took a large share of the work of transporting American 
troops across the Atlantic; it proved to be an essential element 
in the winning of victory. If merchant shipping had not been 
controlled, this country’s great mercantile resources could 
not have been directed effectively to the one end.” There 
was a good deal of truth in that statement, but it suppressed 
essential facts. In the first place, the shipping control was exer¬ 
cised not by a bureaucracy, but by groups of experienced ship¬ 
owners, with Sir JosepJs Maclay at their head, on whom the 
Government conferred large powers; the whole shipping industry, 
with its numerous expe denced staffs, was mobilised for the salva¬ 
tion of the Allied cau. e. In the second place, economic laws 
were suspended during the war and shipping was not run for 

(1) The Navy League, through its President, tlie Duke of Somerset, and its 
Chairman, Mr. V. Bisooe Tr.tton, has ofiEioially expressed its approval of this 
policy. Vide Foutnightuy Keviicw, September, 1921. 
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profit; it was a small matter whether voyages resulted in profit 
or loss so long as the cause won. Sir Joseph Maclay, as 
Shipping Controller over a period of two years of war, gained 
tnsid^Tchowledge of the result of Government interference with 
industry, and in face of considerable opposition he determined 
to free shipping at the earliest possible moment after the signing 
of the Armistice. He pursued this course with inflexible purpose, 
with the result that the Ministry of Shipping is no more, and he 
also arranged to sell not only the ex-enemy ?I)nnage which w^as 
coming to us under the reparation clauses of the Peace Treaty, but 
also “the standard ships” which the Governmeifi^had built during 
the war. Lord Inchcape undertook this difBcult operation, and 
by the end of June last he was able to*’announce that he had 
obtained i06O,OOO,CK)O from the shipowners of this country. That 
he carried out his task with a single eye to the national interests 
has been proved by the high prices which he obtained for many of 
the ships, prices 30, 40, and, in some cases, even 50 per cent, 
higher than the present market value. 

In contrast with the policy of the Shipping Controller in this 
country, we have the action of the United States Shipping Board. 
It wras misled by “booming “ freights in the early days after the 
Armistice into the belief that the State could make large profits 
out of shipping, in spite of its want of knowledge of the intricacies 
of the industry and its inability to react swiftly to the changing 
trade conditions in various parts of the w'orld. The slogan was 
raised of “American goods in American ships,” and it was argued 
that there would be ample employment for a State Merchant 
Pleet, ^.onsisting of the vessels which the American Government 
had built during the intensive submarine campaign. It was 
forgotten that the goods which are American exports are other 
countries’ imports, and that similarly American imports are other 
countries’ exports. There are two parties to every bargain in 
trade, and in the last analysis each is anxious to obtiain the 
cheapest, swiftest and safest ocean transport. In denial of these 
axioms, the Shipping Board, under Admiral Benson, proceeded 
to develop a national and restrictive i)olicy for an industry which 
is, and must be, international. The Jones Merchant Shipping 
Act was passed and the Board leased as many Government ships 
as possible to private firms. It was arranged that these firms 
should have a commission on every voyage and that the profits 
should go to the Shipping Board. The bottom almost imme¬ 
diately fell out of the freight market, and the operators took their 
commission, leaving the Board with a steadily mounting loss. 
Soon after President Harding assumed oflice, he realised the 
mistake that had been made, for by that time the market for ships 
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had ceased to exist. The stage had been reached when ships 
could neither be sold except at a ruinous loss nor operated except 
at ah increasing balance on the wrong side. When Mr- ^bert 
Lasker, a business man of Chicago, took office as Chafthan 
of the Board, he stated that his task was *‘a job for an under¬ 
taker—perhaps I should say for a receiver,” and he admitted 
that he had been called in to deal with “the most colossal wreck 
the world ever kn^.” The Board had not only accumulated a 
loss already running into hundreds of millions of dollars, but that 
loss wasiiincreas^g at the rate; of 16,000,000 dollars a month, 
while there were outstanding claims against the Board of 
500,000,000 dollars un^er various contracts. So much for*ship- 
ping nationalisation as practised in the United* States, a 
thoroughly wide-awake business community I France, infected 
by the same microbe of nationalisation, has had much the same 
experience as the United States, though it has been less ruinous, 
because fewer tons of shipping were involved in the experiment. 
Canada, in addition to her nationalised railways, which show a 
growing ddiiiit , has had to call upon the taxpayers to subsidise 
the Stntc Merchant Fleetj>and Mr. Hughes* experiment in Aus¬ 
tralia IS rlso doomed to failure, for he could not now sell the 
ships t a ything approaching the sum he gave for them. We 
have r- iiison for satisfaction when we glance back and realise how 
near we c ame to imitating the follies in connection with merchant 

shipping for which other countries are now paying a heavy price. 

« * • « « 


But if we can congratulate.ourselves on this escape, we have 
to admit that, with reference to coastal shipping, as the'feeder 
of our canals ’ and railw^ays, and cxjean-going ships, we have ex- 
hibited a strange insensibility to our blessings. We not only live 
in an island, but that island is so shaped and the population so 
distributed as to enable us, if we will,* to obtain the fullest advan¬ 
tages from our economic position. Sir Norman Hill has pointed 
out:— 

" Central Europe obtains great odvontageck from ^its river and canal 
services, but it is open to question whether this country has not at its 
disposal far greater opportunities. Upwards of 40 per cent, of the Mid 
population of the United Kini^dom lives within 16 miles of a port, 'and a 
further 20 per cant, on canals which are served by ports. There is no' 
considerable centre of pop ulation in any part of the United Kingdom 
dependent on oversea trad ' wliieh is more than 60 miles from a port. 
These porta range from the big ports which ore able to accommodate ships 
of all sizes, down to ilioee vhich can only handle the small coaster of 100 
tons, and in great rocasurr the number of people" to be served already; 
determines the capacity of tlie port. 

(1) The oanala passed yean ago into the possesaipn of the railways, which 
have, for the moat pact, left them to fall into ruina. 
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** In t^e past, development of the smaller ports, and the traffic they have 
handled, has been limited by railway competition; but with the impmve- 
ment in road transport, and ^ath the great increase in the cost of rail 
carriajp, ^every effort should now be made to turn to the best account tlie 
great natural advantages the country possessed as an island with ports 
within the easy reach of all its centres of population. To ihid end both 
the big and small ports must provide the best possible facilities for the 
prompt handling of coastwise traffic, and the traders in the small ports must 
develop their means of road transport.” 

Let us recall what has happened in recent years. First of all 
came the submarine campaign, fprcing 'coastal ^sbips off, the sea, 
and, when the war ended, far from making the most of the 
advantages of cheap coastal transport, it became a matter of 
national policy to discourage coastal shipping, thus bringing dis¬ 
aster on our smaller ports. The railways were controlled, and 
the Government delayed raising freights, while, on the other hand, 
coastal shipowners were confronted with greatly increased charges 
for coal, stores, food and wages, as well as with the higher over¬ 
head charges. In these conditions, which represented a burden 
about three times as high as before the war, they had 
to endeavour to compete with the railways which were still 
charging their pre-war rates, including exceptional rates from 
port to port specifically introduced in past years in order to enable 
them to cut out the coastal ship. After some delay the railway 
rates were raised, but the balance still remained in favour of land 
carriage in almost all cases where land and sea transport were 
in competition. The Shipowners’ Parliamentary Committee has 
stated the facts succinctly and lucidly. “The war helped in the 
ruin di the smaller ports. The cost of insurance against war 
l^erils drove traffic on to the railways. The State subsidy to the 
railways maintained the railway rates on the peace footing, while 
tlie sea freights had to be increased to cover the great advance 
in the operating charges. These combined influences resulted in 
traffic being diverted wholesale from the sea on to the railway 
routes. The ships and the road transport are now available, hut 
without well-equipped ports no real development can be made. 
The first step towaHs re-establishing and developing the coasting 
services must be the re-establishment of confidence.” The Com¬ 
mittee went on to remark that there could be no restoration of 
confidence so long as “the railways have practically unlimited 
ywwers to cut rates in order to destroy sea-competition.” By 
handicapping coastal shipping by unfair conditions of competi¬ 
tion, the country has been robbing itself of one of the blessings 
flowing from its insular condition. 

The subject was investigated by the Bates Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, and in their report issued early in 1921, it was stated :— 
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** It was not until January 15, 1920^/ that rates obargae for the 
carriage of goods by mil were put up to a standard 'which would enable 
the companies to carry on their business on a comznercia] basis, and the 4$ 
increaee then made was mainly by percentage, so that the exceptional 
rates in existence remain below the class or scale rates in practical the 
same proportions as before. Up to that time the State, under the guarantee 
given to the railway companies, took the risk of loss from the maintenance 
of rates at their pre>war standard; the effect of this was a transference to 
the railways of an enormous traffic previously carried by sea. To acme 
extent the coastwise trade was benefited by subsidies granted in respect 
of oversea goods ooifpcyed coastwise by water, but such subsidies are very 
undesirable and have been discontinued. From September 1, 1920, there 
has been^a furthe^increase*in railway rates toi meet incr^eased expenses, 
but water carriers ^e suffering even^more than the railways from enhanced 
costs coming into operation during 1920. • 

** We were assured byd^he witnesses called before us. on behalf of the 
shipping industry, Snd we fully accept their evidence, that transporta* 
tioD by water cannot be effectively continued if the rates, and charges of 
the railway companies, fixed low by reason of water competition, are not 
brought up much closer to the standard adopted for inland transport. Among 
the figures which we have obtained were the following, showing the decay 
of water traffic during the war :— 

Great Britain. Ireland. 

Coasting; tonnage entrances : Tons. Tons. 

IVL ' 3QH raverag. ) 21,870.000 11,670,000 

j.‘19 .• . 10,170,000 9.730,000 

’.alf (inolMding railway controlled) : 

K^'3 . . 34,040,000 5r27,00!n 

19^9 . 21,696,000 373,000 

" TiU’se figures show that, iioiAvithstanding the subsidy ahove referred 
to, transport by water suffered severely, although it must not be forgotten 
that the vessels engaged in coastwise traffic before the war were enabled! 
during 1919 to take part in liighly remnnerativo operations between England 
and the Continent. r 

" The foregoing shows that it is of first-rate importance that the excep¬ 
tional railwTiiy rates which were brought into operation to meet competition 
by w51;er should not be continued or form the basis of new rates, if carriage 
by coa^ebing vessels and by canals is to be preserved, whicli, in our opinion, 
is essential. The shipping industry involvad in the coastwise trade is a very 
irn|)ortnnt one, and the preservation of alternative routosi from port to 
port is of great mopLont to the trading community. Moreover, we do not 
think it at all desirable that the railways should be free from the whole¬ 
some incentive to efficiency afforded by the need for meeting water com¬ 
petition." • 

The future of coastal shippiri'^ is not to be regarded as a matter 
merely of concern to the owners of coastal ships. This branch 
of the shipping Indus ry is a national asset of high value. It 
has enabled a large pi >]M>rtion of the po[>nlation of this country 
to obtain in the past the advantages of the cheapest form of 
transport—which is by sea. foi* the overhead charges of coastal 
shipping are normally s fiall, whereas railways have heavy rents to 
pay for land, high costs to meet for stations, and onerous wages 



bills. Coastal shippii^ has centuries been tbe mainstay of i^e 
smaller ports, numbering upwards of two score, which have acted 
^ as points of distribution of the cargoes brought in by the large 
ocea^ carrier and then carried round the coast by the small 
ships. Moreover, coastal shipping is the great training school 
for British seamen. It was only by the aid of the men of these 
small ships, as well as of the hshermen, that the Admiralty was 
able to create the Auxiliary Patrol, which more than any other 
agency led to the mastering of the submaricre peril. It is no 
exaggeration to affirm that, if the country had not been able 
to call upon these men of high courage and gr«::t technical skill, 
the enemy would have succeeded in starving the forty-seven 
million islanders of this country into submission. 

On every ground, therefore, it should be a matter of national 
policy to see that coastal shipping has fair play in competition 
with the railways. This branch of the shipping industry is 
indeed capable of playing an increasingly important part in the 
distribution of our trade owing to the advent of cheap, efficient 
and flexible motor transport on land. The future holds the 
promise that at no distant date coastal ships, carrying to the small 
ports the goods brought overseas to the*big ports by the big ships, 
will discharge them into motor lorries, which will forthwith leave 
for neighboring towns and villages with tlieir mixed consign¬ 
ments of goods. Our insular position has conferred upon us 
inestimable blessings in the past, but the future holds the pro¬ 
mise that the coastal ship, in association with the motor lorry, will 
enable us to obtain means of cheap transport such as are enjoyed 
by no.^other country in Europe. We must recover an adequate 

sense of our dependence on the sea. 

« « * « * 

* 

Our insularity is not unassociated with danger. This country 
has become industrialised owing to the good fortune it has enjoyed 
in possessing coal measures unrivalled in extent and richness and 
shipping in which to carry the coal to other countries. Early in 
the last centui^, when the steam engine made its appearance, 
this nation stood ^t the cross-roads of its destiny. It was pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural and produced practically all the food it 
required. It became a matter of choice whether it should con¬ 
tinue its pastoral course, or should, with the aid of the steam 
engine and its ample supplies of coal, become “the factory of the 
world.” The decision was taken in the knowledge that it in¬ 
volved dependence on oversea supplies of food. The result of this 
deliberate national policy is that forty-seven million people now 
live in these small islands which in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
supported only five million persons! On the eve of the war, we 
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were paying for most of our food, as well as most of bur mw 
materials for the factory, by selling coal and manufactured goods 
to other peoples. Judged by weight, 76 per cent, of our exports 
consisted of our surplus supplies of coal, and the remainder was 
made up of highly finished goods, which gave a large volume of 
employment at high wages to thousands of skilled workers. As 
these cargoes, inward and outward, had to be carried, if at all, 
by sea, profitable employnfbnt was found for a large volume of 
shipping. The pri^iple of mass production, which the Americans 
have applied to so many industries behind a high protective wall, 
we were fible to ^pply to sea transport. The efficiency and cheap¬ 
ness of our shipping services were so marked that we owned pearly 
half the merchant tomMbge of the world, which carried one-half 
of the world’s ocean-borne trade, including nine-tenths of the 
inter-imperial trade, over three-fifths of the trade between the 
Empire and foreign countries, and nearly one-third of the trade 
between foreign countries—that is, trade in which British pro¬ 


ducers had no direct concern. 


“ Impoi’t** th© United Kingdom in 1913 aggregated about 65 million 
toua in welgi.*. iJ769,000^)00 in value. Nearly three-fifths in weight, 

l>iit Htt i> tvor two-fiftha in value cam© from European and Me<iiterranean 
fiourcet, th tradu with countries outside Europe being smaller in volume 
but gr , ter in value tlian the trade with countries nearer home. 

“ On the e-\'port side conditions were similar. Our exports in 1913 
amount, d 'x> about 100 million tons in weight and million in value. 

Of this, coal accounted for 76 million tons, or thrco-fourtlis of the weight, 
but for only £54 million, or one-t\v©lfth of the value. Of our total exports 
(inehiding cojd) 4t would appear that about three-fourths in weight, but 
little more than two-fifths in value, went to countries in Europe and on 
the Mediterranean. r 

“ Stati'Sitic^s indiehte that much of the trade \\'ith European and Medi¬ 
terranean countries was carried in foreign vessels, which loaded over 60 
por cent, of the coal sbipx>ed to these destinations. Of the total coal exports 
from the United Kingdom over ono-helf was can-iod in foreign ships. 

" On the other hand, four-fifths of the shipping movement at United 
Kingdf>m ports between tlio United Kingdom and countries outside Europe 
and the Mediterranean was British. 

“It is probable that ah>ut four-fifths of the shipping of the United 
Kingdom was engaged in the ocean trades, most of the balance trading to 
the Mediterranean. • 

“ About one-half of the British shipping engaged in the ocean trades 
traded to America, which supplied nearly three-fourths in weight of our 
imports from countries outside Europe, including the greater part of the 
grain imported into this c untry. Tlie passenger movement on the Atlantic 
trades was further of gre. t importance to shipping. 

“ The importance (Hi the other ocean trades lies in the great amount of 
shipping which they absor ^ed and in the fact that they are pre-eminently 
Empire trades. 

“ The development of Inperial resources should afford a great stimulus, 
to British shipping; but it is nbt enough to be content with expansion 
here. If British shipping is to maintoin its relative importance in the 
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world's carrying trade, it will have to participate alao in the trade of 
fbl’eign countries, notably South America and the Far East, which the 
opening of the Panama Canal may be expected to stimulate. 

" The British liner services dimctly facilitated the marketing of British 
goodr abroad; whilst the tramps were indispensable a means of moving 
from the different parts of the world the seasonal crops of gram, cotton,, 
wool, rice, and so forth. 

That statement suggests the delipate economic equipoise on 
which the prosperity qf the vast population^of the British Isles 
depends. What happened when the war came to an end? Did 
the coal-miners settle to work to regain the oj^ersea n\arkets for 
coal, w'hich had been temporarily lost owing to the intensive sub- 
marihe campaign? Did other workers determine that they would 
do all in their power to produce goods at an economic price so 
that those goods, like the surplus coal, might be exchanged lor 
cheap food? On the contrary, the miners struck work and other 
workers, temporarily blinded, failed to realise their opportunities. 
In comparison with the first quarter of 1913, British imi>orts in the 
first three months of this year (1921) fell off by 26 per cent., the 
greatest decline being due to a reduction in raw" materials upon 
which employment depends. Exportsi,declined by 46 per cent.— 
coal by 69 per cent., and wholly or partly manufactured goods 
by 44 per cent. The statistics for the second quarter of the 
present year are now available, and are sufficiently remarkable 
as an indjcation of national insensibility to the peculiar position 
of an island people living on imported food and working w"ith 
imported raw materials. The Board of Trade Journal has pre¬ 
pared a series of illuminating tables giving the values of the 
principal classes of articles distinguished in tlje trade accounts, 
showing, on the one hand, the net imports of each class, and, on 
the other, the exports of United Kingdom goods in each class : - 

Values on .Basis of 191. S Pricks. 

Imports Retained. April to June. 

1921. • 1920. 191.'I. 

A‘1,000'8 jei,ooo‘H jl*i,ooo’h 

Food, drink and tobacco . 68,020 01,702 68,461 

Raw materials 'and ariiclt-s ^mainly 

unmanufactured ... ... ... 27,709 46,928 42,2^8 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 23,990 40,748 43,192 

From this oomparisou it appears that the net imports of food, drink, 
and tobacco during the first quarter were aubstantiaily on the same scale 
as in 1913, that raw materials which, a year ago, were coming in at a rate 
10 per cent, greater than in the corresponding period of 1913, were, inolud- 
ix:ig the coal that has had to be imported during the past quarter, obtained 


(1) Departmental Committee on Shipping and Shipbuilding Industries after 
the War (Cd. 9092). 
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on a scale one-third less thaoi in 1918, and that manufactured and partly 
manufactured imports were retained to an extent 45 per cent, less th^ in 
1913 and 41 per cent, less than a year a^o. 

Values on Basis of 1913 Pbices. • 

Exports (United Kingdom Goods). April to June. 

1921. 1920. 1913. 

JE1.000's ^1.000’s jei.OOO's 

Food, drink and tobacco •. 8,498 8,868 7,256 

Raw materials articles mainly ^ 

unnianufacturod ... ... ... 3,416 7,933 16,605 

Article wholly^r mainljT manufactured 41,792 82,341 103,329 

“ The direct eiSecta of the practical cessation of coal exports are seen 
in the middle*, line of this table. The edects of lack of coal, and ^of the 
general depression of worlS business, are ishown more forcibly in the last 
line. Our manutactured exports were, in the first quarter of 1921, less by 
23.5 per cent, than in the corresponding period of 1920; in the second 
quarter a reduction of 49.3 per cent, is shown. Compared with 1918, the 
second quarter of 1921 shows a deficit of 60 per cent, in manufactured 
exports, of 80 per cent, in raw materials exported, and of 52 per cent, in 
exports of fotxl and drink.” 

It is sij. from that record of our decreasing export trade 

that tl.e ‘atiun iias become insensible to the blessings to which 
Mr. G kuli tone referred half a century ago. Among all the leaders 
of puh ic (.pinion it has remained for Lord Inchcapo, distinguished 
by hi: vsried business expeiience and his proved sagacity, to 
reininj his fellow-islandt^rs of the peril in which they stand.^ 

“ Tlio importance of a thriving export trade, not merely to British com- 
mfirce, but to British existence, is only partially understood even now by 
the average citizc n. ft is a bore truism to say that no other nation depends 
Hs we do on what wo buy from foreigners! and sell to them- We are not, 
and never shall be, agriculturally self-sufficient and at the same time a 
prosperous and powerful people. If two-thirds of our town population 
decided to emigrate we might then be able to support existence from the 
re.souroes of our own soil. But in that event Groat Britain would be a 
shrunken and iinpofent nation of barely 15,000,000 people, and her old 
place in the trade of the world would have vanished for ever. 

‘‘ We made a soiftider choice when we decided to go out and build up 
trade with every comer ot the universe on a smaller margm of domesifcic 
foodstuffs than, I suppose, has ever been known in history. We took 
enormous risks, but time has justified''them. We sacrificed security in the 
matter of home-raised focnl for the sake of a world-wdde trade; and had we 
not made that sacrifice wo c^vuld never have grown to our present greatness, 
fiize, and x^ealth. 

” The price we pay for our boldness in rearing a population three times 
as large as we can feed . *om our own spil is that we depend upon other 
lands for three-quartors of our wheat supply, and about half of our annual 
consumption of cereals and meats. Tractically the whole, certainly not less 
then seven-eighths, of our imports con'sists of foodstuffs which we must 
have, and raw materials without which our factories woul<l shut down. 

(1) Sperling's Journal, June, 1921. 



Purchasing these essentiah of physios^ Hfe and industrial'^gour ahroed we are 
obliged to sell abroad in <»der to pay for them; and what we haTO to sell, 
what we are able to offer in exchange for food and raw xnateriak, is, ffrst 
of all, manufactures, goods and coal—^in 1013 these oanie to about 67 per 
cenl^of our exports; secondly, shipping and banking services; and thirdly, 
our capital, which before the war we invested all over the world, drawing 
from it a handsome return in interest and dividends.'* 

That statement might well be posted in every workshop and 
factory throughout the land, for the tragedy consists in the 
ignorance of the average worker, as well as t4k?e majority of othep 
classes of the community, of the perilous position in which this 
country will be placed unless production is incr^sed and^stabilised 
on an economic basis, enabling us to hold our own in the markets 
of the world. Our position is at best a precarious one, and it may 
easily become desperate. 

** What it comes to is that from one-half to two-thirds of our people are 
only able to maintain life from year to year because from all the ends of 
the earth the foods that we cannot, or deliberately will not, grow ourselves, 
are incessantly poured into these islands, and because in settlement of this 
huge intake of prf>visions and raw materials at least a third—-srjme sfcatisfci. 
cians, I believe, put it as high aa 40 per cent.-—of our entire industrial .product 
is sent abroad. Some 15,000,000 people in the United Kiug<lom arc directly 
or indirectly engaged in or dependent upon \he export trade; and the fact 
that exports have shrunk to about liaJf their pre-war volume implies that, 
even if there had been no coal strike, we could not have evaded a periotl 
of severe unemployment. 

No other nation in the world is in anything like this po.sition. None 
draws its means of subsistence from such varied and distant sources as 
we do. None lives as w'c do by w'hat it exports. None has .staked so 
much on the ability of its manufacturers and itsi merebants to get aliead 
of all rivals in all quarters of the globe. None, again, is anything like so 
dependent as we are on the smooth w’orking of those proccissies of inter¬ 
national trade by means of which, for instance, meat from New Zealand is 
paid for by the export of cotton goods to Cldua. The loss of their foreign 
trafie w'ould be a blow to all countries, but to U.S it would bo an irreparable 
disaster; for it is our chosen part to eat in these northern isles what lias 
been growm thousands of miles •aw'ay, and to turn into a finished product 
the raw material that has reached us from the other side of the world, 
and to settle the account by the gocfds we send abroad, the shipping ser^ 
vices we render, and the capital we invest in any land wlicre capital can 
be profitably employed. This signifies that w-e have given immense hostages 
to fortune, that when we say that peace is the greatest British interest we 
literally mean it, and that the whole of our national life and prosperity is 
involved in the uninterruptfjd functioning of the import and export trades.'* 

It is to commit national suicide to imagine that we can afford 
to ignore the dangers of oiir island State or shut our minds to 
the implication of the static factors to which Lord Inchcape has 
directed attention. The Ijabour leader, who suggests that there 
is an imlimited fund from which high wages can be paid, is no 
friend of the worker. The only wages which can be available 
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are those whi<Si lure earned on such terms as mil enable us to 
compete successfully abroad. The Communist “firebrand” who 
urges men to work as little as possible is advising them to im- ^ 
poverish themselves and to risk starvation for themselves, their 
wives and families. The politician who suggests that we%an 
live unto ourselves, erecting a tariff wall around these islands, ‘ 
is equally the enemy of his fellows. Whether the policy be right 
or whether it be wrong, wa have become dependent on foreign 
countries for most^ our food, as well as raw materials, and, if 
we are to manufacture cheaply as well as efficiently, the workers 
must obtain foo^at the lowest^ possible price. Our condition 
is peculiar. No other country is situated as we are situated. 
“Nothing can happen,”^s Lord Inchcape has pointed out, ‘^any¬ 
where in the world, so wide are our interests, so deep is our stake, 
without its consequence being felt in Great Britain.” Our in¬ 
terests are international—in trade, shipping, finance and insur¬ 
ance we live by the services we render to other peoples. “ Some¬ 
where in the vast circumference of British trade you will find 
every incident and fluctuation which has occurred from China 
to Peru 1 : n« clod as in a looking-glass. This implies, or ought 
to imj. t>, that vvo can never look at anything from a purely 
insular stradpoint and that our fortunes are inexplicably linked 
with, ud Intimately and immediately affected by, those of the 
outer orld and every section of it.” Our prosperity depends 
upon tiiC prosperity of other nations, and it is to our interest, 
while not iieglectiiig our own fortunes, to do all in our power 
to promote the fortunes of other peoples, and thus build up mar¬ 
kets for our goods. There is no more absurd economic fallacy- than 
to suggest that this country can tlirive the more because^ other 
nations are reduced to poverty. That error has been exposed by 
every event which has occurred since the conclusion of the war. 

It was assumed that, owing to the defeat of Germany and the 
reparations deiuauded of her, the practical extinction of Austria- 
Hungary, and the revolution in Kussia, we should profit from 
the absence of a certain measure of competition in foreign trade. 
Our experience, on the contrary, has been that the disabilities 
under which these and other countries have b*een suffering have 
reacted upon our own economic state adversely, for they are our 
valuable customers. A close study of the economic streams of 
the world proves that ve cannot return to normal conditions in 
this country until Bp 5sia is re-established and Germany has 
recovered from the effects of the war. 

♦ « * » « 

From whatever standpoint the future of this island country 
is studied, it must become apparent that it occupies a peculiar 
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and detached position owing to the seas which iiWeep round its 
coasts and the* industrial activities which are carried on in its 
buqr and^^p^ towns. The first essential of life is food» 

an^Jor most of our grain, as well as no small^part of our meat, 
we are dependent upon other countries. Our prosperity depends 
upon the standard of our production of goods of all kinds as well 
as coal, and the success with which we exchange them for food 
for our stomachs and raw materials with which we can employ 
our .hands. The time has gone by whenewe can reverse the 
policy which was adopted in the early, days of the steam engine. 
We can only continue to support the vast pojidlation which lives 
in these islands if we conform to our traditional policy. We 
must become sensible once more to our dependence upon the sea, 
for life as well as for defence, and ignoring the narrow tenets 
of nationalism, finding expression in exclusive laws of industry 
and commerce, we must admit that our highest good is to be 
attained by co-operating to promote the prosperity of others. 
As we have in past ages won the freedom of the seas, so we must 
keep them open; free seas mean also free ports, for ships which 
cannot use ports on terms of equality, whatever flag they carry, 
are handicapped, and some comm unity has to pay the price. 
Similarly we are apparently committed irretrievably to a policy 
of Free Trade by the conditions in which we live, dependent upon 
cheap food if we are to produce cheap goods, and thus hold our 
own in the markets of the world. Above ail, we must have done 
w'ith Government interference with industry. This country owes 
everything to the individual and little or nothing to the crowd. 
We jpust so order our affairs that every individual has a fair 
chance of raising his own status, assiiretl that in so doing lie 
is increasing the volume of employment, and thus conferring 
benefits upon hi.s fellow's. 

The floodgates of coinpethion in every sphere of industry have 
been reopened. Other nations, and in particular Germany and 
the United States, are working hard, realising the character of 
the trade struggle which lies ahead. Neither the Americans nor 
the Germans haye the advantages whicli we derive from our 
insular state, with its cheap means of sea transport, and, if we 
fail in the coming economic struggle, that failure will be due to 
OUT adoption of a mistaken policy, springing from insensibility 
to the “vast advantages” which we have inherited as islanders. 

Archib.\ld Hurd. 



MORE LETTERS BY CARLYLE TO A EELLCM- 
STUDENT.^ . ^ 

The correspondeace between Carlyle and his friend Dr. Jbhn 
Fergusson, begun in 1819 (»ee Fortnightly Review for April, 
1914), was continueiin 1820-22. These were eventful years in 
Carlyle’s intellectual and spiritual history, and the last of the 
three, hitherto unpublished, letters which follow was,-as we 
shall presently see, written at a time when his addresses to Jane 
Welsh had met with a in^>st disconcerting repulse. 

Probably no one will feel inclined to dispute Froude’s state¬ 
ment in his preface to the Remmiscences that Carlyle’s friends 
“were not common men, and writing to him they wrote their 
best.” At least John Fergusson was no exception to Fronde's 
description. 

Through the kindness of Carlyle’s literary executor, the writer 
of these it vii's has been furnished with copies of two letters 
■ written b) John Fergussoh to Carlyle about this time, w^hich 
confirn thi view that Fergusson was a man of keen intellectual 
interest' and that he \vas eagerly responsive to his correspondent’s 
ardent ursuit of culture. In one of the letters Fergusson alludes 
to Burnei’s History of his ow'ii Times and to the Italian his¬ 
torian Guicciardini, whose History he had also been studying. 
His appreciation of Voltaire’.s ChaTlcs the Twelfth w^as by no 
means whole-hearted; he tliought it “rather amusing than in¬ 
structive, and that it did not ap^Kiar,’’ lie thought, “to draw a 
true })icture of 0h<arles, who ujxin the whole was a true Goth— 
a little modernised, to be sure.” 'J’he letters reveal Fergusson 
as a man of deep seriousness, but wdth a keen eye also for the 
humorous ride of things. For instance, he alludes to our old 
friend the fiery C^lt, who dubbed Carlyle and his companions 
“Mongrels of the Plain.’’ “The Gael,” he says, “who gave you 
such fine s|)ecimens of liis etymological powers is aw^a' to the 
Hieland Hills, ‘ whare deil a ane dare tourn her.’ Before his 
departure he was seized with a bibliomania, and bought about 
£50 worth of books, resolved, since he was not master of much 
knowledge, at least Up .-ave it in his possession.” 

Fergusson’s letter^ h Carlyle also reveal his keen interest in 
the events of the tim^. “What do you think,” he asks Carlyle, 
“of the conduct of England with regard to Parga? By this 
Session (1819) she has fixed a stain upon her own character 

(l) Permuaion has boon obtained from Mr. Alexander Carlyle to publiab tbe 
letters included in this article. 
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-which will against her in lasting remembrance. I confess 

this has excited in me more indignation than anything I ever 
read— to ‘homes and altars free’ doubly endeared to their 

inhabita^its by the struggles which it had cost them, coldly 
deliyijfed into the hands of the ruthless Turk.” How history 
repfiSats itself! 

/The two young men had much in common in their early ex- 
/^riences. Both were sons of farmers. JJhey were alike in 
undergoing the drudgery of teaching as a stepping-stone to the 
ministry of the Church, which goal tliey botb^ doubtl(*SB for the 
same reasons, ultimately abandoned. From indications in the 
letters and elsew^here it would appear thjt their subjects of study 
were similar, and they were both great readers. Moreover, they 
had in common a deep interest and affection for their mutual 
friend Edward Irving, to whom Fergiisson acted as assistant 
w’hen Irving was a teacher in Kirkcaldy. 

When he abandoned the teaching profession and was setting 
out on his perilous adventure as a man of letters, (.’arlyle warned 
his friend to keep ashore vrhile yet he might, and, said he, “do 
not let go the painter.” “The painter,” in Fergussoii’s case, was 
the schoolroom, and the advice, whether welcome or not, was 
not unheeded. It is idle to speculate as to what Fergusson might 
have accomplished if he had followed Carlyle’s example rather 
than his precepts. He had at one time ambitions towards 
authorship, and John Nichol alludes to a translation he was 
working at of “Von Boon,” by which he probably referred to the 
great reorganiser of the German Army and to his Prijiciples of 
Phyisicai, National and Political Geography —a subject in which 
Fergusson was known to he deeply interested. It is not known, 
at least to the present writer, whether the translation was ever 
published, nor even if it was ever completed. What is known 
is that he stuck to his sfehool \vork; he did not “ let go the 
painter,” but remained a teacher till within a few months of 
liis death in 1859. 

Fergusson became a scholar of great and varied attainments. 
Nichol tells us that he was “a good Latin and Greek and a pro¬ 
found German scholar”; that “he carried about with him on 
matters of history and geography learning enough to have 
endowed tw^o professars’ chairs.” Others have given similar tes¬ 
timony, and in a fine tribute to his memory one who knew him 
well speaks of his attainments both as a mathematician and as 
a linguist. He had, it appears, “a direct acijuaintanco with 
Italian literature, and an enlarged though less immediate 
familiarity with the learning of the East.” He had besides an 
intimate knowledge of Celtic literature. But, what is more to j 
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the purpose, he made a good uee of all thia learjpiinig. As Bector 
of the Grammar School of Kelso, where he tau|fat for about 
twenty-»»i{jht years, he was rew)gnifted as a teacher* of real dia* 
tinction, and was signally successful in impressing hj^own^ne 
qualities of character upon his pupils, many of whom lived to 
take a prominent part in the public services of the Sountry. 

To Mr. Febgusson, Edinburgh. 

• . Mainbill, 17tA June, 1820. 

Dear Feroubson,— 1 have been taken, as they say, completely at a 
disadvantage. WheiM received your ehort but satisfactory note, this day 
week, 1 expected to have abundant time for A^riting you a long l^ter;. 
and I confidently anticipate the pleasure of unfolding a great vari^y of 
curious matter to your patient and friendly eyes; but the carrier with his 
wonted indecision is about to set ofi early on Monday-Morning; and this 
intelligence, which 1 received, about half past seven, along with a letter 
from Waugh,1 compels me to postpone all those agreeable anticipations, 
and to content myself with w'riting or rather scribbing a most hurried 
epistle—which I bog you to pardon in consideration of these circumstances. 

Ifcu nre not a friend to “preambles,” it would seem; and I am 
endar%\ your calmness of soul on that score again. To the point, 
then, vliiifc game is good. In good truth, I would not have troubled 
you W'th this large bundle of *books, if I could have avoided it, but I 
kc w not Wa\4gh’a IcxJgings—he dates City of the North,” and to whom 
ca I Bi/ply? If you can got them exchanged to-day, I shall be very glad; 
if ou have not time, let them lie in your chamber till some opportunity 
(wiihJii a fortnight) occurs of carrying them to the library—or of delivering 
i’lem to the dexterous individual above mentioned, who has voluntarily 
hound himself to undertake such tasks for me. 1 shall inclose the list 
and the receipts, or numbers at least. Let it rest then at present. 

I have not seen Dixon,^ ajid cannot conjecture 'whether he is returned 
tu Anntuidalc or still in your city; consequently I have not got the potter 
you promised; but I hope the return of Farries will put into my hands 
a long account of all your proceedings, independent of any such con¬ 
tingency. Keally I feel some lively paroxysms of curiosity to know what 
you are following^and how time flows with you. Is medicine getting 
more agreeable? or arc you to buffet the oco|m on your own etditary bark— 
unaided by compass or by convoy? What are you studying, thinking, 
hoping? My dear Sir, you should write me all those things down upon 
paper. It would inter^^t me, and do good to yourself. Black and wMte 
is the thing for clearing and arranging one's ideas upon any point. It 
affords a stimulus. But I have now no room for philosophy, less for 
f»bilo8ophy falsely so called. Again, what is becoming of John Wilson's 
chair? Consider I see no Edinr. paper, scarcely a Scotch one indeed; 
and I would not b'G ignorant of ««uc}i matters. Dr. Irving, I hear, is Advo¬ 
cates* librarian, bit ' hat are the patricians and knights of the literary 
commonwealth doilg? Anything new? Anything special? As ilie 
Yankees say. I 

It may seem to p^ou a strange metamorphosis, that I, the frigid disre- 
gaxder of all thinj:^, should so suddenly be changed into the inquisitive 

(1) Soo Eeminieoenoea. ** A kind of maternal or half cousin of xoy own. Had 
been my school comrarlo. ” 

(2) Probably a relative of Edward Ir\'iiig whose siskT was tho wife of Pro\'oat 
Dtxpn. 
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quid^nunc, I do: &ot certain]j desire you to think me a new8<ferrety or 
anj creature of that genus; but in truth 1 have no company here, or very 
. little—and tidi^gs^ however unimportant, from a scene which, consider it 
aa we may, is deeply interwoven with many thoughts and recollections— 
are t; kind oi event to a rusticating person such as 1. How is it that the 
heart, sated .and witlicred, frequently experiences pain from the want of 
objects, the possession of w'hich has long ceased to yield any perceptible 
delight? 

Upon the whole, I rather incline to tliink that I am improving in health 
—^and I have no doubt that my spirits are better since I loft Edinr. 
The former would be good but for those ill-fat(£ intestines of mine. 
Cannot you in your great medical acumen succeed in prescribing for me? ^ 

I try all kinds of foods—and why should I cornplaliM' If I w^dk enough 
I am well enough. However, I study next to none—or rather absolutely 
none. Soaring and hovering in the cloudy regions of German metaphysics 
is npt study. No more is reading about “ Comlaws,” Quakers, or the 
“ city of the Plague.” By the waj"—can you spare me the first volume 
of Pascal—his life? Do not—if you are using it at all. Can you get me 
any life of Neckcr? His daughter’s performance, which you see here, is 
a tearful scutcheon hung upon his tomb—^no portrait of his life and con- 
versation.2 Did you see Irving during the General Assembly?—strange 
question! See Hartley on ” Association of Ideas,” who I trusi will like¬ 
wise teach you, that some agreeable thoughts arc associated with the 
name of, 

My dr^ar Fergussf -n, 

Your sineere friend, 

Thomas CAunvLK. 

To Mr. Ferocsson, Studext, Sir George MciNKs/iK, Bart.. 

P’oRTH Street, Eoi.vBrRGii. 

Mainuill, ath Aiujutit, 1820. 

My DEAR Sir,—O ur correspondence lias of late assumed a most tr>rtnoiis 
and complicated character. You sent me the bcKjks all safe hikI right, J 
know aot how long since; the packet containing .Johiist- in ’s ticket arrived 
here about a week ago! This is very queer. Our letters have been travel¬ 
ling the road at regular intervals—but never one has bet'ii n rejily to 
another! So two coacli-drivcr.:} will course (»ver the same b''n rnihs-" 
meet in the middle—be in same liouses daily, and never speak, 
till time or whisky has disabled one of Iheni—after ha>’ing gathered in 
his curricle (olympic?) dust,3 for many years. This is all W'ell upon His 
Majesty’s highway : but the emblem of a very disagreeable state among 
friends. We are to begin, then, upon now ground—tVie present epistle 
being the first of a long series to be regularly transmitted and as regularly 
answered. I intend‘to perform my part bone.stly; if you fail, your blood 
be upon your own head! 

I have said already that the books, ticket, A'c., camo all safe and sound. 
I am very much obliged for all tliis trouble : and not least for the effort 
you have made to write me so long and so pleasant a letter. I know how 
much those efforts cost you; if they always succeed as well as this, it 
is pity they are made so rarely. 

(1) Fergunaon studied medicino for a time ami hud tboT.ighiH of it iu>, a 
profession. 

(2) The book alluded to appears to be Du CaracUre de M. Nccher ei de sa vit 
Privie, by Madame de Stael. 

(3) Horace, Odes I. 1. 
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Bo you still intend to visit Annandaie? If you wef^here at present, in 
addition to whatever charms the country might disdoiSn, you would ^ have 
the satisfaction to see Edward Irving in the land of his i^ivity. I ezp^t 
to find him at Annan to-day. The settlement of a brother as teacher of 

mathematics in their Academy leads me down, and I hear Mr. Edwftd is 

looked for. He has been in Dublin three weeks—at Liverpool—in Perth¬ 
shire, and various parts. I have heard but twice from ^hina •^inee my 
departure from Glasgow. You have seen him since; and found, X.daresay, 

that he retains the same exuberant enthusiasm and warm benevolence as 

ever. Upon the whoj^ I augiil* great things from Irving. Gircumsl^ces 
have directed all the current of his power into the channel of preaching; 
bis views are not so likely to*change now; he is fairly in the ring too; his* 
opponents are but ^gmies—and Irving like the old * Mendoza,^ 

Magnoa memhrorum arfu/t, tnaffna oam 1 aceTto 8 q 7 ie; ^ 

Exuit: atque media conaistit arcna.^ 

Let us wish ^him good speed, in the path he has entered: his intentions 
are honourable, and deserve success—I need not say that T should rejoice 
to see you in Dumfriesshire. The counfry itself is not indeed beautiful— 
except the bead of Nithsdale and the foot of Eskdale: but tbe road hither, 
if you come by Peebles, takes yo\i over a sweet interesting tract—the 
tuneful Yarrow and her no less tuneful sister Ettrick are among these 
mountains—and a class of peasantry unrivalled in worth by any 
das* in Then, if you incline to cross the Solway, Skidd aw, Der- 

ent and all ihe beautiful magnificence of that grand country, He within 
VO ' Rva' jouniey. You Avould be pleased, T think. Tell me if you intend 
cone. 

I ern very much pleased to hear that you are acquainted ^dth Mr. Welsh. 
r^.Mv young men deser\»e to stand higher in your esteem. Make my most 
respectful and kind* compliments to him. As you recommend, I have read 
bis critique on Dr. Brown : it is all well. I am glad to find that Mr. 
Crone baa at length got himself encircle<l with tbe rosy Hovra. I trust 
they answer bis hopes. Crone is what you would call .-i ard . . . aster3; 
make my compliments to him notwithstanding. 

I do not think, my dear fellow, that there is the smallest vahity in 
assuming the title you suggest. Mark only, if Fortune do not mend, it is 
not certain but T may become a roaring philosopher. Byron is at the bead 
of this scliool ; hut I doubt it does not answ'er—though the blaspheming 
line is worse. This is the age of philosophcrs—and in good truth I am - 
of opinion that when all that tumultuous* and fiery stuff, which so many 
of our poets arc bu.sy wdth, has once been moulded and fashioned rightly, 
many splendid resulf!^c> will follow. But surely the most a.stonishing of all 
sects will be the sywposial sect of moral philosophers, reared under the 
wing of John Wilson, Esq, In truth, it was a clever thing to convert this 
man into a teacher of metapliysics. I should like, above all things, to know * 
his unbiassed opinion of Cudwortb and Leibnitz. But John has genius i 
and in spite of all that's come and gone I wish Iiim zeal and good fortune. 
When do you in^m writing to me? The books will not be ready for long. 

i Ever yours, 

___1._ ___ _ T homas C arlyle. 

(1) Daniel Mind iza, 1764-18,36, a famoiw London pugilist of Jewish 
extraction. 

(2) Veigil, Book V. of the dBneid, lines 422-3, in dosoribing the boxer 
Entollus:—**And he displayed his mighty joints and limbs, his mighty bones 
and muscles, and stood up, a giant form, hi the midst of the lists.” 

(3) lAOtter injured with seal. Probably **hard taskmaster.” 
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WiU you take a walk-Hkhe lEirst uuoooupied day*-*rBnd call Upon that 
worthy person, Mrs. Skene,^ present my kiz^est respects to her, and say 
that I most fsd^fully injiended to see her before leaving Edinburgh; but 
was prevented by the tumults of packing trunks, &o. 

To Mb. Febgusson, Academy, Abebbbothwice. 

Edinbtjbgh. 8, Mobay Stbeet, liEiTB Walk, Witj^ik's Lodoinos,* 

Ilf A February, 1622. 

My deab Fgrousson,—Y our letter reached me Boii '.e time ago, and the 
intelligence it brought afiorded no small satisfaction. I rejoiced to learn 
that after all your inquietude and wanderings, you hi^ at last fpund some 
kind of resting-place—a substantial dbcupation capable of employing your 
facultres and yielding you those accommodations and comforts which steady 
exertion and honest principles should always secure for a man in tbo 
world, but which one has often such struggling and toiling before one can 
arrive at. Your new establishment looks well in many respects : I hope to 
hear that you are prospering in it more and more daily, getting scholar 
upon scholar, friend upon friend, till finally you obtain a permanent habi¬ 
tation, a good wife to rule it, and so become in all points a settled denizen 
of this earth. 

> I would have written sooner, but I wished to have some intelligence 
to send you, worthy of crossing the two Friths; and I found none. Appa¬ 
rently I might have waited till the end of time, hod I persisted in this 
resolution; by good fortune (for myself at least) I have changed it; and 
tho* devoid of interesting matter, and dull as a hat in December, 1 am 
scribbling without any hindrance from those obstacles. There is nothing 
new under the Sun, Solomon said; and in fa<‘t erne gets partly to believe 
Solomon at last. The outward forms of occurrences are infinib^ in variety, 
their substantial qualities are few and uniform. Event succeeds event, a.s 
heir to heir; but no Jiving man except the editors of newspapers can 
command sufficient gaiety of heart to record their changes. I see scarcely 
anyone here, but some few stragglers of the aervum pecus, briefly and far 
between; so 1 know not how the world is wagging more than if T dwelt 
in the ring of Saturn. Only I hear at times some persons jangling about 
the “ Agricultural distresses ’* and Joseph Hume, much as they are 
jangling everywhere on those topics, and here and there a man of fiure 
information giving notice that M’Culloch has resigned his connection with 
the Scotsman, and is getting well or ill forward with his lectures on 
Political Economy—delivered to a select audience of ten; that the last 
Scotch Novel is worse than the first; that Tiord Byron’s tragedies are very 
comical; that the late Edinburgh Review i.s even duller than the former; 
axid that, in fact, mankind seems hastening to a final consummation of 
stupidity—^from which great quiefc and contontedness of mind may fairly 
be expected to arise, both to individuals and the public at large. 

From the contemplation of things in general, to that of things in par¬ 
ticular; the transition is easy; and the change (can any change?) will not 
displease you. His Reverence of the Royal Jug has at length got a parish 
—that of Castleton, in the South! Ho was upon the Duke’s Last,” a 

(1) Daughter of Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, and wife of James Skene, a 
member of the Scottish bar. Was a friend of Sir Walter Scott, who speaks 
highly of her in his Journal. 

(2) Carlyle was much pleased with his quarters here. In a lottc»r to his 
brother John, written from 3, Moray Street (now Spey Street), he says:—T like 
my room well—the air is good, the landlady is good, and there is peacei** 
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thing which I find is little less cdebrated upon earth than the ssodioe or 
the galax:^ is in‘ the heavens. Joj to him of the msn^ tumblers I I _ 

expect to hear tliat he will kill one whole ox, and give it to the Preaching 
.world of this city—^with at least a tun of Ghlen layet punch. James Brown ^ 
is one of twenty unsuccessful candidatesi Nichol* is another. be 

to all ihete clergy t 

Have you heard of Edward Irving, a member of a worthier class? He 
wss down at London lately; is come back for a season; and has the offer 
of going to the Hatton Garden Oiapol in the Metropolis, under the most 
flattering auspices. ^ was popular among the Englishera to an extreme. 
Nay more—he has jusffloceived another call. They want him in New Tork, 
to take charge of the late Dr .•Mason's Congregation, the flmt Presbyterian 
estatiUshm^t in AnIRrica, with a salary of jG 1,000. There is for yout On 
the whole Irving deserves it all and more. I believe him to be about the 
best man in the Scottish Church, both for head and heart. I ha^ not 
heard whether he means to go across the ocean; I hope and partly expect 
not. 

For myself, I am still " grinding in the mill.” I enjoy better health than 
I did last year, that is (thanks to the fresh air of this place!) I am no longer 
Isept in a state of nervousness, which would drive any man of common 
obstinacy to insanity or something worse. I wonder at the blindness of 
theo1o"‘u)7's; they have never assigned the Devil a bilious stomach, or sent 
him tf- ’ ann-gifi Street to hear men announcing the sale of water by tin- 
horjub ^ 1 am r«. good deal rPcovcre<l now, however. By degrees, too, I am 
bin ornmg reconciled to my fate—cemtented either to effect . something 
ni Viable or sink ere long into the placid bed of rest—where ” neither cauld 
n( * car-' ” shall more afflict me, I have good hopes still; and am at least 
fif y t'mes happier than T was. There is a tutorship which I have, as it 
W5-*Te, in my offer. I owe it to Irving's journey to Ijondon. The terms are 
J£200 a-year. I have undertaken it till July in the interim, when the parents 
are to arrive. The l>f>ys ai*© with Dr. Fleming at present: and I am busy 
providing Planche and Mathiae and SopluicleR, and so forth—to begin the 
strenuous revisal of my Greek. I do not dislike the boys or the employment 
greatly r so it may succeed, perhaps. 

Now, iny dear Fergiisson, can you excuse this frantic epistle which I 
have written in a state of headache approaching to coma? If so reply to it 
immediately, and you shall have a better. What is the nature of your 
siiatuaf Of your burghers? Your companions? Your duties? Your every* 
thing? It is midnight, and I am sleepy. Excuse me, I have need of it, 
tho' I remain as before, 

Your sincere friend, 

* and serious here, 

Thomas Carlyi^.. 

Sametiraes an added significance is given to a letter by a 
careful consideration of its date. Carlyle describes this last 
letter to his friinc. a$ a “frantic epistle,” but a large allowance 
must be made when we take into account the time when it was 
written; and thifi r.tises a question worthy of some consideration. 

(1) Succeeded Iri|hig as teacher In Haddington. 

(2) Sometime teabho’ of mathematics in Edinburgh. 

(8) In a letter to hia mother in July, 1821, he desoribes in greater detail the 
fine muaio produced by the •• tin lioms *’ which ** utter forth a voice to which the 
combined music of an ass, a hog, and fifty magpies, all blended into one rich 
melody, were but a fool.** 
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On turning to the Love Letters one can readily perceive that 
Carlyle v^as at this very time in great sorrow. An undoubted 
crisis had arisen in his relations with Jane Welsh. Against her 
waitings he had paid her a visit at Haddington in the beginning 
of February, 1822. T^e met, it appears, with an extremely chilly 
reception both from Miss Welsh and from her mother. It is 
evident from the subsequent correspondence that Carlyle deeply 
felt the cold and unfriendly reception he h|d received, and it 
looked for a. time as if the correspondence' was to terminate 
abruptly—“that unfortunate visit** is'Carlyle^S own expression. 
On February 12th, however, he'received a letter from his friend 
Edward Irving enclosing a letter for Jane Welsh, as Irving was 
uncertain where she was then residing. **This led to the renewal 
of the correspondence, and, but for this seemingly trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, the correspondence would, as his nephew Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Carlyle says, in all probability have come to an untimely 
end. What, however, is noteworthy is the circumstance that 
this last (so Jar as known) of the letters to Fergusson is dated 
February 11th, 1822 : that is to say, after his repulse at Hadding¬ 
ton and before he received the letter <from Irving to forward to 
Jane Welsh. Enough and to spare has been said about Carlyle’s 
egoisms and his loud complainings, and yet he writes a 
most kindly letter to his friend Fergusson congratulating him on 
his appointment to the Rectorship of the Academy at Arbroath 
and wishing him a permanent habitation and a good wife to 
rule it. He does indeed state, in closing, that the letter was 
written in a state of headache, approaching to coma, but to those 
who Have read the Love Letters with care, and who have realised 
the depth of his affection for Jane Welsh, the headache is not 
to be wondered at. A perusal of this letter to Fergusson, in th'* 
light afforded by the love correspondence, reveals, it is suggested, 
not a little of the essentia-l ‘nobleness and the manly fortitude of 
the author at a time of great mental distress. 


D. Gorpte. 



UPPBB SILESIA AND THE LEAGUE. 
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On Friday, August 12th, the Supreme Council decided to refer 
the Upper Silesian question to the League 6f Nations. It would 
be perhaps unnecessary to recapitulate the long, needless, and 
somewhat unseemly wrangle which had brought the representa¬ 
tives of the leadin^^llied Powers, notably France and England, 
to have recourse to such* an expedient in order to save them 
from the abyss, t?the very edge*of which they had drifted. “Is 
ihere not here a prophet of the Lord besides, that we might 
enquire of Him?” Buf the rdle of Micaiah, son of Imlah, when 
he prophesied smooth things to the kings who consulted him, 
was not more diiBcult than that of the composite tribunal that 
has accepted the task of achieving the impossible, in an attempt 
to reconcile the conflictmg points of view of the protagonists in 
the struggle, and at the same time to avoid a Kamoth-Gilead. 

Given that, in view of the terrific complexity of the task, the 
friencs of the League do not expect it to spring into being, as 
Ai froze the head of Zeus, armed and panoplied for the task 
b; whose ultimate success it may probably stand or fall; given, 
in fact, that the League may be saved from its friends, its 
decision on the delicate problem of the Aaland Islands affords 
ground for hope that it will survive the present acid test. 

None the less, whatever the result may be, thei*e is some cause 
for congratulation that the great nations of the world have 
decided by common consent to refer a matter, which nof- only 
touches their own honour and interests nearly, but on the ade¬ 
quate solution of which may well depend the future peace of 
Europe, to the judgment of the representatives of four nations, 
not one of which is a Great Powey. Brazil, Belgium, China, 
Spain, are invited as arbiters between France and Great Britain, 
with Japan and Italy as interested parties in the cause. Senhor 
Da Cunha, M. Hymans, Dr. Wellington Koo (whose name is of 
good augury as typifying the statesmanship both of the East and 
of the West in the same person), and Senor Quinones de Leon, 
representing the non-permanent members of the Council of the 
League, have nov to consider the immensely complicated prob¬ 
lems presented' to them by the Supreme Council and supported 
by a bewildering mass of figures, statistics and arguments, the 
digestion of which will probably pi'event any solution in the 
immediate future. 

The case is being presented to the four members by Viscount 
Ishii, who has submitted a report on the scope of the problem 
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without himself venturing to express any definite opinion. His 
accseptance of the rdie of rapporteur, together with the presence 
of the Chineso representative, Dr. Wellington Koo, affords an 
inte:esting commentary, and at the same time a happy augury; 
for the future, when it is felt that in the Far East a brilliantly 
intellectual tribunal is a possibility,, if in the future questions 
arise y^hich are too thorny for the Great Powers of Europe to 
handle themselves. 

^^he danger of an immediate conflagration in Paris has been 
r^rerted. There remains the second point at which danger 
threatens, to wit, Upper Silesia itself, wheA conditions exist 
which make those best acquainted with Central Europe keep a^ 
fearful finger on the pulse of events in thi^se parts. The thought¬ 
ful observer must needs feel perturbed when he sees the raid 
habit developing in Central Europe, with its latest example in 
the Magyar invasion of the Burgenland, a district allotted by 
the Treaty of Trianon to Austria by reason of the overwhelmingly 
German nature of the inhabitants. He will remember the Polish 
raids on Wilna^ aud Eastern Galicia, two questions still outstand¬ 
ing, and the second of which is as capable as Upper Silesia itself 
of producing a conflagration. He wiHVemember Fiume, and the 
abortive Polish raid on Kieff, the former settled after months 
of anxious diplomacy and with a limited amount of bloodshed, 
the latter settled, shortly after its inception, by the defeat of the 
aggressor at the hands of the armed forces of General Budienny. 
He will realise that the fantastic historical claims, such as those 
of Poland to Upper Silesia, to Kieff, to Wilna, offer a standing 
menace to the continuance of peace, and that it is impossible to 
allow the events of the remote centuries of the Middle Ages to 
be a recurring menace to the sanctity of treaties and of that 
international law and morality of which the League of Nations 
is the first concrete example and exponent in history.. He will 
be able to take comfort in the thought that the last Polish raid 
in Upper Silesia—for such in fact it was, every whit as much 
as a local uprising, and despite all the disavowals on the part of 
the Polish Government of its complicity in the matter—coming 
as it did after two similar attempts, in August, 1919, and again 
a year later, will not influence in any way the decisions of the 
Council of the League. It would have been impossible to have 
faced the League with the fait accompli of a successful armed 
invasion, which is the gravamen in the cases of Wilna, Eastern 
Galicia and Burgenland; and hence its good offices could not have 
* been invited until this last unlaw^ful adventure had been brought 
in theory to an end by the pressure of the Powers, the League 
having no equipment to deal with affronts by armed forces. 
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The services oi the League were call^ in under Article 11 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the last paFagra[)h thereof; the 
circumstances foreseen by Article 12 haviug arisen, i.e., that a 
dispute likely to lead to , a rupture had arisen between certain 
members of the League. The latter article further stipulates 
that the arbitrators appointed by the League shall make their 
award “within a reasonable time, and the Report of the Council 
shall be made within six months after the submission of the dis¬ 
pute.*' Members o# the League have two choices: (1) Arbitra¬ 
tion, or (2) inquiry by the Council. It is the latter alternative 
which has-been adopted, the interested parties undertaking, how¬ 
ever, to accept and ratify the findings of the inquiry by the 
League. The Council appear to have decided that, seeing that 
both parties to the dispute are members of the League, it will 
not be necessary to hear the representatives either of Germany 
or of Poland, the League being already competent in the matter 
by the terms of its mandate. This is perhaps as well, seeing the 
unsatisfactory progress with the dispute over Wilna, between 
Lithuai'ia and Poland, where, despite the forbearance and the 
couciiiatory attitude of M. Hymans, a member of the present 
T^^buuaU the intransigeanCe of the Polish delegates affords but 
lit ’e Lope for the moment of a satisfactory solution. The Tri¬ 
bunal will therefore, presumably, be able to work in an atmo¬ 
sphere of judicial detachment, uninfluenced by. extravagant 
national appeal, bombast or sentimentality, whether from the 
German or Polish side. 

There is little doubt that, from the inception of the work of 
the Inter-Allied Commission in Silesia in February, 1920. the 
French Delegation were moved, probably unconsciously at first, 
by a consideration not included in the Treaty of Versailles, the 
factor of their owh national security, which would be achieved 
by the conflscatior of the industrial and mineral resources of 
Upper Silesia ftom Germany, and by tbeir transference to Poland. 
This habit of thought, probably at first only subconscious, was 
facilitated by tiie overwhelming preponderance of the French 
element in the composition of the Commission. For the first 
sixteen months of its existence four-fifths of the troops at the 
disposal of the Commission for the maintenance of order were of 
French natioualiti. As originally intended, all four Great 
Powers, and not o: ly three as in the upshot, were to be repre¬ 
sented on the Cominission. When the United States, owing to 
their non-participation in the signature of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, found themE elves unable to take over their share in the 
temporary administration of Upper Silesia, the French took over 
that psAii of the administration which had fallen to America. In 
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this way, for oxaniple, of the twenty-one adminifitrative Bub- 
disthcts into which the area was divided, eleven were in the handnt 
of the French Commssion and only hve each were allotted to 
G'r&t Britain and Italy. With the single exception of the circle 
of Beuthen-Land, all the sub-districts m |he industrial triangle 
were staffed exclusively by French o|&ciais. In Oppeln, the seat 
of goyernment, all the more important administrative heads of 
the departments were French. An' unduly .large proportion of 
their officials had suffered the indignities tv German captivity, 
and thus went to the task of trusteeship with an additional and 
readily comprehensible bias against the one side. Nor was the 
local Polish population slow to take advantage of this factor. 
Polish society, such as it exists in Siiiesia, lost no occasion of 
taking contact with officials, officers and troops. The tension, 
necessarily serious in all circumstances, betw^een the French and 
the Germans was not likely to be lessened by the demonstrative 
affection of the Polish element on the one side or by the tacit 
acceptance thereof by the French on the other, and a disastrous 
feeling of mistrust by what was proved in the plebiscite to be 
the majority of the governed was the result. In a case where 
the strictest impartiality was imposed by the terms of the Treaty 
there was always a subconscious tendency to treat Silesia as 
conquered territory, and to assume on unnecessary occasions the 
attitude of the victor; and it appeared to be too readily forgotten 
that moderation in victory is often more far-reaching in its bene¬ 
ficent results, both to victor and vanquished, than victory itself. 

In the original draft of the Treaty of Versailles as it stood 
in May, 1919, that district of Upper Silesia which last March 
was submitted to a plebiscite had been allotted without further 
parley to Poland, in consequence of the insistent denffmds of a 
France unduly nervous of the possibilities of new aggression on 
a gigantic scale from a Germany once again under the heel of a 
military pariy, a phantom which may well have been dispelled 
during the last few days by the signs of vigour shown by the 
democratic parties in Germany, suddenly brought face to face 
with the reappearance of the reactionary and monarchist elements 
symbolised by the murder of Herr Erzberger. 

The Allied Supreme Council had been induced to take this 
course by a map published by the German Government in 1912, 
in pursuance of its then OsUmark. PoUtiky wherein the “Polish’* 
colour of the district was insisted upon, in or^er to bring home 
to German nationals the need for an intensive colonisation o£ 
those parts. The basis taken for this map was that of language 
a very different thing from political sentiment, as we have leamc 
in Ireland. “The ungodly had digged a pit and had fallen 

' / 
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the midst of it themselves/r It was'only when Herr Ton Brock- 
dorff-£|kntzau, at the eleventh hour, proved to the satisfaction 
of the Supreme Council that the map in question in no way 
represented ^e real numerical relation of the two nationaliftes 
, that a decision by plebiscite was allowed. It may here be stated 
that the much-abused provision, whereby out-voters were allowed 
to record their votes, was uyserted at the inquest of the Polish 
delegates, who had nlaced an undue reliance pn the hope that 
patriotism would inouce many emigrants to the United States 
to return for the vote. These, however, contented themselves, 
in lieu of j^rsonalparticipation, with piling up in the hands of 
M. Korfanty the gigantic propaganda fund which he managed 
with such amazing skill? The nice scrupulosity of the Polish 
apologists and the electoral purists, who objected to th^ importa¬ 
tion of this element, takes no notice of the fact that a certain 
proportion of these voters was unquestionably Polish in senti¬ 
ment, thus counting “two on a division,” and tha^, moreover, 
the elecc'Jiai qualifications had been so framed that a number of 
Gerixur. ^ eetiinated at 80,000, the bulk resident in the “indus¬ 
trial triangifc,” had been deprived of their votes by the provision 
lhat if liot born in Upper Silesia, a continuous residence in the 
area dnce January Ist, 1904, was required of them. This pro¬ 
vision was inserted by the Inter-Allied Commission with the 
deliberate intention of counteracting any unfairness to the Polish 
element which might have arisen from the admission of the out¬ 
voter. In the opinion of neutral observers well qualified to judge 
from observations on the spot the result of the plebiscite is as 
accurate a reflection of the relative sympathies of the populaftion ’ 
as human,ingenuity and a portentous amount of labour could 
achieve. In fact, of the 1,190,000 votes cast in the whole area, 
over 707,000 voted German, and not quite 480,000 voted Polish. 

On the lines pf Caesar’s Commentanes, Silesia, like Gaul, is 
divided into three parts—Lower, Middle and Upper. Of these, 
the first two are unquestionably ;Overwhelmingly German. Prpm 
the early days of the thirteenth' century, when Breslau was still 
Wratislaw, the absorption of the scattered Slav population, which 
even in those days owed to Poland, itself not then a kingdom, 
the very shadowest tllegiance, has been so thorough that the 
original Slav elemen has practically disappeared. The thir^ 
part, Upper Silesia, is itself divided into three parts, even to-day 
roughly coincidenfrwit^i the ethnographical type of theh: popula¬ 
tions, shown by the plebiscite of last March. The country lying 
to the west of the Oder, together with the north-westerly Krmse 
of the plebiscite territory—i,c., that portion adjoining Germany 
—shows an overwhelming German majority. Thie portion is 
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wd it is qtiestioiiabk whei^i^ ts 
sradowed with the mineral resourceB which would allow it to 
become anything else. Its industries are sporadic. Oppeln and 
its^eighbourhood have developed cement works; Cosel has its 
riverine harbour on the Oder; Batibor has its railway works/but 
the bulk is given over to the culture of rye and other farm-stuffs, 
and to the providing of some of the millions of geese which the 
German Michael devours on his name^Saint’s da^. It contams 
eight of the twenty-one Kreise into which &ie whole territory is 
i£vided—^Leobschutz, Batibor Stadt, Batilx^ Land, Cosel, Oppeln 
Stadt, Oppeln Land, Kreuzburg, and Boseh&erg. .ifo take the 
third of the three divisions in the second place, the two southern 
Kreise of Bybnik and Bless, together wAh a definite fringe of the 
other districts to the north, which lie along the Polish frontier, 
are, as might be expected, much more Polish ethnically. At the 
same time, it will be understood at the outset that the term 
“Polish” is. used, not in the strictly ethnical sense, but rather 
to designate that element of the Upper Silesian population which, 
after more than six centuries of separation from Poland, has, for 
plebiscitary purposes, reverted to typ^, actuated rather by hatred 
of Prussia than by love of Poland, and despite ago-loiig tradition 
and deep differences of language; for, like Chaucer's lady with 
her French, the Polish of Warsaw “is to hir unknowe.” More¬ 
over, this part differs from the western and north-western areas 
in being in great measure a region of immense potential mineral 
wealth, though hitherto onl}" developed in a very minor degree^ 
notably in the coal-mines of the northern part of Plees and here 
and there in Bybnik. Throughout practically the whole of these 
areas, at an average depth of 500 feet, begins a series of coal 
beds capable for more than a thousand years to come of their 
present output. Incidentally, it would be interesting to know 
how Poland, with her finaiices to-day in a position which enables 
English purchasers to buy sixty Polish nominal paper shillings 
for one British penny, can find the many ^ millions of pounds 
sterling necessary for the development of these areas; this point, 
however, will be. touched upon later. 

There remains the third part; wherein lies the whole trouble. 
Intercalated between the two zones mentioned above lies what 
has been called the “Industrial Triangle,” roughly comprised 
between the three points of Tamowitz, Gleiwitz and Myslowitz. 
Here the mineral riches lie closer to the surface, a fact which, 
from the earliest times, induced the German miner adventurer 
to invest his capital and labour there. Persistence and energy 
always tell in the long run, and the small area which, a hundred 
years ago, was almost entirely covered with forest, as Pless and 
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Bybzuk are to-day# has becoi&e on^ .hf thickly inhabited 

parts of the globe's smrface# carrying in parts as much as 2,500 
persons to the square kilometre# which compares with either 
Lancashire or South Wales at their best (or worst). Hereathe 
genius for work, in which the Teuton is pre-eminent, has had 
full scope# and the Slav genius, more apt to dxeam than to labour, 
has been made for that reason subservient at the expense of its 
material prosperity. A budiness directory of these parts is a 
remarkable.commentary on local politics. It would be safe to 
wager that if the electorate for the plebiscite had been composed 
of the pebple thitein, not 5 per cent, would have voted for 
Poland; and yet a very large number of Polish names appear. 
The deduction is obvious. Whatever a man's family or origin in 
Upper Silesia, success, whether in a trade or a profession, is 
synonymous with German sympathies. On the other hand, the 
unskilled labourer in many cases, despite his German name, would! 
vote for Poladd. Had some system been devised which would 
count the contents of heads instead of their mere numbers, re¬ 
grettable as it may be from the point of view of a late enemy, 
the jnaj »rity for Germany would have been so overwhelming as 
to prec! »de the need of anyVeference to the Council of the League 
of J ati >ns. In the absence of any means of ascertaining the 
coni Aitir of heads, a short examination of the results of the voting 
in V :laf ;0 by village only emphasises the point touched upon 
abovf. The work of the miner at the coal face, more especially 
when, as in most cases, he is unable to read or write, is not 
calculated to broaden his outlook, and he will be in all prob¬ 
ability more open to specious propaganda thap a skilled aatisati. 
If this assumption be right, it is illuminating to see that, whereas, 
as a general whole, the purely mining community voted for Poland, 
the population of the villages, containing the technical works 
which depend on the mines for their fuel, voted overwhelmingly 
for Germany. So with the towns, whose general tendency in 
all countries and all times has been to impose their political 
views on the surrounding country districts by reason of their 
position, be it as centres of distribution or of intellectual endeavour, 
In many instances, conversely to the usual idea on the subject, 
Polish islands of voters are surrounded by Germans, as is the 
case with the small coal basin lying in the very heart of this 
Triangle, and half-wa*^ between Heuthen and Eattowitz. Here, 
as usual, the bulk of u iskilled labour, in this case the coal-miner, 
voted Polish, whereas all the great villages, from Konigshilitte 
and BismarckhUtte with their 70,000 voters, and other very large 
aggregations of the skiled worlonen employed in the surround¬ 
ing foundries, voted prt3ponderatingly German, in many cases up 
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to 76 per cent* of the voting strength. Usually, however, the 
reverse is the rule, and German towns, even in the aggnegate 
electorally superior in numbers to their dependent villages, are 
suifbunded by small Polish communities; for there is not a town 
in Upper Silesia that did not vote for Germany. 

At this point be^ns one of the technical difficulties in inter¬ 
preting the result of the plebiscite. The Treaty of Versailles 
lays down that the results of the voting were to be taken by 
communes, that one commune, therefore, fx'esumably must be 
given as much weight as another. In the upshot, this is a very 
denial of the elements of denKx;racy or self determination, for 
it mhans that a rural parish with five or six hundred voters is 
given the same electoral weight as a gresR centre of industry with 
its 40,000 or more voters. If the votes in the administrative 
districts be taken for each separate district and not parish by 
parish, it will be found that the vote for Germany is in a slight 
preponderance, far too slight indeed to give the country to Ger¬ 
many, were it Polish, and therefore, a fortiori^ far too great to 
allow of its attribution to Poland and its severance from its 
present historical owners. 

As a further complication, Article 88 of the I^eace Treaty, 
Annex, Section 5, allows of consideration being given to the 
geographical and economic conditions of the localities, as well as 
to the wishes of their inhabitants. In view of the close approxi¬ 
mation, each to each, of the total Polish and German votes in 
this intimate industrial connex, the drawing of a national frontier 
through its midst on purely ethnic lines becomes almost impos- 
sible.^ If it could.be conceived that, as a result of a plebiscite, 
it became incumbent on a jury of experts to draw a national 
frontier, wdth all the restrictions that flow therefrom, betw’een, 
let us say, Manchester and Salford, or Liverpool and Bootle, there 
w'ould be room for compassion for the arbitrator; yet the various 
parts of the industrial triangle, itself only some 250 square miles 
in area, are so closely interdependent that the above comparison 
approximates very closely to fact. Whatever line may be drawn, 
it will be found that towms will be cut off from the natural basins 
from which they draw their water supply, that the pithead of 
a mine w’ill find itself in one country and that coal gotten in its 
galleries will be mined under the soil of the other; that all the 
existing arrangements w’hereby the trans|)ort of materials, either 
raw or half-manufactured, from one part of the field to the other 
is now economically effected, will be iound running transversely 
to frontiers the more jealously guarded by reason of the hatred 
of the new owners to every thing, German, and the natural resent¬ 
ment of the German smarting under a sense of being wronged. 
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One and the same corporation will own different parts of the 
same works in two different countries. Labourers in the new 
Poland, who have worked all their lives in the pi^rts that remain 
to Germany, will have to find a new outlet for their labour ;athe 
difference of two currencies existing simultaneously in the two 
ends of the same town and with a constantly changing ratio of 
values one to the other will make retail business and the payment 
of wages a matter to make •Mr. Babbage himself despair^ For 
new enterprises thd^hannels of capital will be interrupted, and 
capital for the development of Upper Silesia has hitherto flowed 
exclusivelj^ from Germany. This stream will stop immediately 
at any new frontier, and he is an optimist indeed who canp dis¬ 
cover adequate sources •of capital in Poland, the unsuccessful 
search for which has, in the course of the last few days, driven 
M. Witos, the Polish Prime Minister, to resignation. The tech¬ 
nical difficulty confronting any inefficient customs guard, its 
numbers, if it is to perform adequate service, and its consequent 
enormous expense, is but a minor symptom in the gangrene that 
would inevitably be set up if the Upper Silesian body politic 
were ai-’^^vimted by any major operation. It is said that any 
trunr aii fn of the human fiody, by disturbing the pressure and 
norn. .1 Tow of the blood, affects the whole frame. It is very 
certa 1 tUat, by the amputation of any part of Upper Silesia, 
Gern ;Tiy will he unfavourably affected in her capacity to pay 
repariitions. How far is Germany’s loss to redound to Poland’s 
gain if the latter is allotted an economically disorganised fraction 
of the industrial area? Leaving out of consideration for the 
moment the additional fuel which will be piled upon the fi^e of 
hatred for the Poles which already consumes Germany; leaving 
out the dangerous feeling of irredentism thus created; without 
insisting on the fact that Germanism has already, whether in 

Posnania to the Pole or in Bohemia to the Gzecho-Slovak, lost 
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some four million of its nationals to foreign Powers/in territories 
immediately contigpous to its own border, let us see how far 
Poland has used the talents already at her disposal or how^ far 
wrapped them in a* napkin. And it must be remembered at this 
point that, in the strict interpretation of the trust taken over by 
all the signatories to the . Treaty of Versailles in the matter of 
Upper Silesia, no deviation whatever from the letter or spirit of 
that trust deed should be allowed, in deference to any fear, real 
or imaginary, on the pa t of one of the trustees, or to any personal 
preference on the part of the said trustee, to weigh one scruple 
in the scale of abstract justice. We should therefore put iiway 
any semblance of argument^ inspired by the natural desire of 
France, thrice ravaged within 110 years by German invasion, to 
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, . . . opponents. A lucid brain, a ruthless dis- 

8 political and raciy^g end benefit the land of his choice, 

regard of m^ns so^^^g bounds of fatigue, M. Korfanty 

K employed at Warsaw than in Silesia. His 
is th t^^ ^®5^ 5£ssterful character that seems to be urgently needed 
at th ^ moment in that distressed country. Nor is it yet 
too remarkable compound of Conservative and 

P ®' hBXii in her national 

dest'r^^®* and, if he does so. there can be ^ttle doubt that he 
^t make himself a notable name on lines less liable to cavil 
^!S^n those which he has hitherto adopted. It^s safe tp say that, 
; if he had been absent during the last three years fibm the late 
scene of his activities, nothing like hajf of the votes cast for 
Poland in the late plebiscite would have been given to her. 

Such are some of the problems which the Council of the League 
of Nations has undertaken to solve, presumably in the certainty 
that no solution can do otherwise than irritate all the parties 
concerned in the quarrel, and with the only spark of comfort to 
lay to its soul that any solution is better than none. That a 
solution is necessary in the immediate future private reports from 
Upper Silesia show* only too well. The innumerable deeds of 
violence perpetrated during the last insurrection are having their 
inevitable result in vendettas, both private and public, which 
ensure a healthy weekly crop of murders, whether it be that of 
that admirable soldier, Major Montalegre of the French Garrison, 
or of the German Burgomaster of Lipine, which are but typical 
of scores of others. The theoretically admirable systerti of main¬ 
tenance of public order by a police drawn from both sections of 
the p6pulation proves itself in practice, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, merely ridiculous, and became to the Inter-Allied Com¬ 
mission a weapon with a very pronounced double edge. On the 
last occasion when, as during the late insurrection, a w^eapon 
was required, it broke in their hands. Under the system recently 
introduced by the Inter-Allied Commission the same fundamental 
idea persists, with the result that, notably in the more populated 
industrial areas, a highly organised terrorism prevents any decent 
citizen from entering the service which has taken the place of 
the police. Passions run high in a district which, within twO" 
years, has been the arena of no less than three rebellions. It 
may well be that a fourth is in prospect, unless the Supreme 
Council rapidly achieve their almost superhuman task and unless 
their recommendations, once given, are as rapidly enforced. 

F. P. COCKBKELL. 



A MONTHLY COMMENTABy.--(IX0 ^ 

During the last month the friends of Ireland in this country have 
had a very difficult row to hoe. The Government has made an off or 
which is statesmanlike and fair, and which, con^ide^g its source, 
is even generous. Mr. de Valera, on the other hand, has been 
meticulously logicalrblind to facts that appear quite obvious to the 
most ordinary minds, and somewhat cruel in his apparent disregard 
for the ha^niness*»f the millions pf people for whom it is his duty 
to speak. The advantage to the Government has been enormous. 
In the view of the watching world outside it has thrown the onerous 
choice of peace or war on the Irish themselves. At home it has at 
last adopted an atCitude towards Ireland in which all parties can 
support it. Neither the country nor any party within it would agree 
to the creation of an absolutely independent Irish Kepublic. In con¬ 
sequence, although there has been sympathy for Mr. de Valera 
because of the difficulties in which circumstances have placed him, 
there has been no support for his contentions. The resultant pres¬ 
sure on In ‘ Irish leaders to accept has been very great indeed. So 
long is nc or mure of the British political parties openly advocated 
the «raiding tu Ireland of terms more generous than those offered 
by t ^ Ci >vernment, it was clear that Ireland would never submit 
to th Government's terms. Courage she has always shown, and 
she bii? known that the had only to wait and to struggle in order 
to get a very much more real form of freedom than that embodied 
in the Government of Ireland Act. 


Mr. de Valera has appeared anything but statesmanlike, but we 
need to remember the very real difficulties of his position. The offer 
of peace came like a thunderbolt in the midst of war, war of the 
most savage and brutalising kind. WTijitever we may think of the 
methods adopted on either side, we cannot but admit that the Irish 
have shown great epurago, and that the ideal which has inspired 
them to that courage ha:; been that Ireland was again an indepen¬ 
dent State with her own army, fighting for her national existence. 
The claim may have been as preposterous in fact as it was in law, 
but there it was. Even supposing that the Irish Readers wished 
to settle, aiid fo s^le approximately on the Government's terms, 
it was no easy matter tc get down from the heights they had scaled- 
They could not vepy w 11 turn round in five minutes and say to 
their people that all the r had asked them to fight for was a bluff. 
The descent, if made at oil, had to be made gradually. It is there¬ 
fore extremely wise of the Prime MinisterHo ease the descent by 
dropping the six conditions precedent laid down by him at the 
outset and by asking the Irish leaders to confer on one condition 
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" ozUy, that i&ey would agree iha£ Ijtelaiid should remain within the 
c British Commonwealth of nations. The final settlement between 
Britain and Ireland must be dictated not so much by men as by facts, 
thoib facts of geography, of history, and of economic law which 
are quite unalterable; but in a situation so delicate as the present 
it is of vital importance that the men responsible for making the 
settlement should be given time to digest the facts and allowed to 
approach their fin^l recognition by ther easiest possible route. 

_ 

We have to read all Mr. de Valera's articles ^d speeches in the 
knowledge that Ireland is in a state of arrested development. The 
historian of the future will probably say that nationalism was a kind 
of distemper that humanity had to pass' through in its unstable 
adolescence. Subjection produces an intense particularism, a form 
of patriotism which is not wholly admirable, though it has often 
been sanctified by magnificent heroism and self-sacrifice. This 
particularism can only be cured by freedom, and until it is so cured 
the nations cannot move on towards that mutual co-operation which 
is almost as essential as freedom to their happiness and stability. 
We have seen many nations—Italy, Greece, Germany, the Balkan 
States, South Africa—pass through this experience in slightly dif¬ 
ferent ways. In Central Europe just now particularism is acute, 
and we can only hope that freedom will work its cure in time to 
evert irreparable disaster. England has never'known the bitterness 
of Nationalism, and she is consequently more ready than other 
nations to move on towards the creation of a federated world. In 
her dealings with Ireland she has failed utterly to recognise the 
symptoms of the disease, and has withheld her hand over and over 
agaitf when a cure would have been easy to apply. Beading between 
the lines of Mr. de Valera’s letters, one can see an intense desire 
that Ireland should be wholly and absolutely free, if only at the 
moment when she is herself, of her own free will, accepting restric¬ 
tions on that absolute freedppi. I may be quite wrong, but I believe 
that the Irish leaders have been more anxious to enter the Peace 
Conference as delegates of an independent State than to leave it 
as such. 

When all that is said, however, it remains a wretchedly small 
reason for which to imperil the prospects of peape. Other peoples— 
South Africa is a notable example—have worked out their salvation 
without any such pedantry and in circumstances of far greater diffi¬ 
culty. For the nationalism of Mr. de Valera a civilised world can 
have but little use. If peace is to be maintained in the future 
there will have to lie m^y surrenders of pride, and even of moi*e 
than pride. Moreover, ilr. de Valera's arguments would themselves 
destroy him when he turned from Britain to negotiate with Ulster 
Moat sensible people believe that Ulster will ultimately be compelled 

. I 
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to cast in lot, on some t^ms or otber^^wilb ^ rest of ]!rel|nd. 
But their belief is based on the l(^c of geogi^phy and of economie 
law, which is precisely the lo^^c Mr. de Valera has so far d^lined 
to accept in his dealings with Great Britain. l^\ho says that wen 
the freedom of a Dominion is not good enough f<^ Ireland because 
she is too near England for that freedom to be real, what is his 
answer to be to Ulster when she in turn asserts that only in absolute 
separation from. Catholic Ireland can she find real safeiy and real 
freedom? The realrV bitter draught for the Irish leaders is that 
they will probably find that their own conces^ons must precede that 
of Ulster by seve^ years, that they will have to accept something 
less than freedom, and yet to defer the realisation of their dreaih,of 
Irish unity. Here all my sympathies are with them. Ulstep'*«^ 
** loyalty ** is to-day the Empire's greatest source of weakness. But 
on this point the word of wisdom has been spoken by General Smuts, 
who himself, on behalf of another nation, accepted something less 
than freedom, and waited for the unity that must inevitably come, 
bringing a greater and more splendid freedom with it. 


Nov thj<t the majority of a London Borough Council have gone to 
prison, it b jiiat possible that the pressing question of unemploy- 
W3li receive some attention. It is true that the fact that about 
2,00t s00i> people are in dire straits to get any food at all is a matter 
of n re importance than the scale of diet to be permitted to thirty 
incai '.erjited councillors; but it is a less dramatic matter; it occupies 
less space in the newspapers. The Cabinet has many worries, and 
it somewhat humanly attends first to those that press most upon its 
notice, and it will probably hear more of Mr. Lansbury and his 
friends than it has of the suffering thousands. It is true tliat ever 
since the ^ri^stice any number of quiet commentators on public 
affairs have maintained, in season and out of season, that the root 
problem of all industrial problems was just this problem of unem¬ 
ployment and the provision for it. But neither the Government nor 
the leaders of Labour have paid much'heed. During all the golden 
months of apparent prosperity in 1919 and 1920 nothing was done 
at all. What was^he use of bothering about unemployment when 
there were scarcely any unemployed ? And so all those weeks during 
which contributions might have been pouring into the insurance fund 
were wasted, and the insurance scheme was not embodied in legis¬ 
lative form until the storm was upon us. And what a scheme that 
insurance scheme was! After mountainous travail the Ministry of 
Labour produced a;vei 7 wee mouse, only to smother it within the 
year on the ground^tht t it was too big. As for Labour, it wasted 
the unique opportudlty of the^ boom period in a hasty rush for quite 
ephemeral high wages, end in a fight, which was bound to be a losing 
fight, on the political fitld. Yet it^was strong enough then to have 
obtained a real and valuable unemployment policy t^m any Govern¬ 
ment, if it had concentrated on that end. As it is, wages are falling, 
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no%lxi^ has been nationaUsod, and about 2,000,000 workers are but 
of employment. Of these about three-quarters are entitled to a 
pittance on which no family can live, and the remainder, an ever- 
inciCasing proportion, are not able to draw even that, because they 
have already drawn it for the maximum period permitted by the 
Act. 

From the Labour point of view this result is so utterly disastrous 
that it is almost impossible wto understand whycH was not foreseen, 
and why the paramount importance of guarding against it was npt 
realised. Widespread unemployment disarms L^our as. a fighting 
force ^in a way that nothing else can, for the trade unions depend 
absolutely on the solidarity of the workers, and there pan be but 
little solidarity among the starving. Unemployment threatens to 
involve Labour pi a sauve qux peut. Members fall away when their 
Union can no longer do anything for them; they accept work at far 
less than the recognised scale of wages, for the claims of their fami¬ 
lies, by far the strongest claims humanity knows, become more 
urgent than the interest of their class. The majority who remain 
at work are determined to stick to their employment Strikes 
become almost impossible—except to the miners, who were ready 
to risk a Balaclava in a way that may have been magnificent, but 
was certainly not war; and wasteful as strikes are alw'ays, and mis¬ 
taken though they may often be, it remains only too true that when 
{he leaders of Labour have no longer that weapon in the back¬ 
ground they are completely disarmed. But it is not true that 
periods of serious unemployment arc of advantage to employers. 
Some of them think they are, just as some of them used to think 
that sweated wages and excessive hours w^ere to their advantage. 
Such a view is short-sighted. It is the fear of imemployment which 
has produced the policy of restricting output, which is fUr the most 
damaging handicap British employers have to contend against. It 
produces fear and discontent, and it stands in the way of any 
readjustment of industrial relations. 

Labour is now attempting to fight a hopeless rearguard action on 
ground it has omitted to fortify. Mr. Lansbury is in the breach, 
leading the forlorn hope. But to understand Mr. Lansbury's posi¬ 
tion—and to do him justice he has a great deal of right on his side-^ 
one must remember that in this tragedy he plays a dual part. He 
is at once a Labour leader and a municipal authority. Some people 
maintain that he has no right to be both at the same time, but 
that, of course, is nonsense. He has just as much right to be a 
Socialist and a Municipal Councillor as to be a Conservative and a 
Municipal Councillor. Let us, however, just for a moment consider 
the ease of the Poplar councillqrs, forgetting that they are also 
Socialists, We have remarked that a million and a half workers 
in England arc compelled to rely for their livelihood on the magni- 



fi{$en1i sum of 158. a week, and that a further 
longer even get that, llie Uneniplpyment Insurance Sch^x^e ia 
bankrupt and broken down; there is only one other source from which 
these people can get help, and it is manifest that they musia g^t 
help from somewhere, for they cannot be allowed to starve. As the 
Government has failed, then the only source from which they can 
draw relief is the local authorities, the Boards of Guardians appointed 
under the Poor Law. The local authorities, exposed to a storm that 
they were never inty;Lded to weather, arp foundering in it. 

*lt was obvious enough £om the start that >the Guardians could 
not fill the breacl^eft by the Government. * They are not intended 
to cope with the distress occasioned by an industrial crisis of these* 
dimensions. Their functfon is to succour the poor, the real poor, the 
people who through accident or misfortune—even pei|iaps sometimes 
owing to their own fault—^have fallen behind in the race of life. It 
is not their function to assist the sturdy runners who are temporarily 
idle because the course is blocked. They cannot do so without dis¬ 
aster, because they draw their funds from too restricted a source. 
The relief given by the Guardians comes out of the local rates. Now 
unemployment, and indeed poverty itself, are nearly alwaj^s concen¬ 
trated. If there is a deprefesion in a single trade, the workers in 
that trad will be found to be congregated together. If there is a 
gencr.d .^pression, it will attack first and most severely the least 
skille ' a id the worst paid workers, and they also will be found 
living, congregated together. There will be no one unemployed at 
all in '3ii:.ton where a half of Bury is out of work. Kensington will 
be uD:ouched when Poplar is in the direst distress. But under the 
Pool l^aw system the relief of Bury must be paid for by Buiy and 
that of Poplar'by Poplar, and Buxton and Kensington will notThave 
to* contribute a penny. There is, it is true, a partial equalisation of 
rates in London which is of real benefit to the poorer boroughs. But 
it is irrelevant to the present emergency, because it only applies to 
the normal expenditure and not to outdoor relief. When, therefore, 
the Guardians are called in to deal with a situation like the present, 
we find a ridiculous state of things. The most money has to be 
raised in the poorest districts; the doles for the unemployed have to 
be levied on the imemployed themselves and on those of their neigh¬ 
bours who are just managing to keep their heads above water. 


Against this situation Mr. Lansbury and his colleagues are fully 
entitled to protest, and to protest loudly. It may be questioned, 
however, whether they are entitled to carry their protest to the 
length of endeavouring to paralyse the system of local government 
in London. There will always be controversy in our political life— 
controversy is, in a way, a sign of political health; but it is necessary 
to preserve sufficient seme of proportion to realise that the machinery 
of society must be kept working. We cannot try to smash it every 
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the pbwm lifa^ be. Mr/Laojbuiy 
y ifrieiads are apt to be altogether too ready to advocate these short 
cuts to a very prdblematjioal goal. This time, moreover, their case 
. waseso strong that Auch draatio action was quite uzmecessary. We 
need also to remember that the Poplar Council was the author ci 
some part of its own misfortune. Poplar-s back would in any case 
ho'vo broken, in all probability, under the burden of relief, but the 
policy adopted by the Council added many unnecessary bales of 
straw to that burden. If an average be strufsk over the whole of 
Lcmdon the bulk of the expenditure defrayed out of the rates is cen¬ 
tralised. For 1920-21 thd average rate levied for these central 
purposes was 9$. Bd., and in Poplar Os. 9d. On the,mother hand, 
the borough expenses of Poplar necessitated a rate of 5s. lOd., as 
against^ an average for London if Ss. 5d., and the Poor Law Guar¬ 
dians* expenditme a rate in Poplar of Ts. 2id., against an average 
of 2s. 3Jd. T^e latter discrepancy can be to great extent ex¬ 
plained by the fact that more out relief was needed in Poplar than 
in the more well-to-do districts, but it is clear that Poplar’s expendi¬ 
ture tends to be more lavish when it is locally controlled. Other 
figures indicate that Poplar's policy of out relief has been unduly 
generous in 1921. According to the latest statistics available as I 
write, it has given out relief to 16,000 people, its total population 
being 162,000. This gives a percentage far in excess of those of 
any other London borough, poor or rich, the next highest figures 
being those for Wandsworth, which .has relieved 9,800 out of 479,000, 
and Camberwell, which has relieved 9,500 out of 261,000. 


It is here that we are brought up against the dualism of the Poplar 
CouQpil. It is not only the local authority for Poplar, it is the van¬ 
guard of a party. 11 has conceived it to be its duty, as have some 
other authorities whose scales of relief have been disallowed, to 
apply in an extreme form the Labour doctrine of " Work or main- 
trance.** With that doctrine as a general principle it is impossible 
to quarrel, but as a general principle it does not carry us vcTy far, 
and some of the implications drawn from it recently threaten to be 
economically disastrous. It is true enough "that a man who is 
normally performing a useful function in society cannot be left to 
starve, or to be physically and morally debilitated by hardship, when 
his services are temporarily not required. But it is not true that 
there is a fund, which exists indcpctndently of other people’s work, 
out of which he can be indefinitely maintained. His relief requires 
careful organiKatitin. and must come out of the proceeds of someone 
else’s work. It is, moreover, asking too much of human nature to 
pay the unemployed at a rate equal to that at which the employed 
are paid. Now the Daily Herald, which Mr. Lansbury con^ls, 
mamtsdns that there is such a'^ fund, and it rejects altogether the 
argument that the prevailing rates of wages should be taken iuto 
consideration when a scale of out relief has to be fixed. It is impos* 
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views on the Wage queltion to influence tiMfr ol out rdirf. ^ 
There is, periiaps, no valid reason why thegr should not, always pt^ 
vided ihat the ratepayers who elect them syo&paitiUise wi^ thw 
objects and are prepared to face the conEequfflces qf tbdr p(&y< ' < 
But such a course seriously weakens thdi case when come to . 
demand that other boroughs, which are of a diff^ent way Of think* 
'ing, should be made to endorse their policy and to share Bs - 
consequences. • 



A Cabinet Committee is now sitting to discover'U way out of this 
tangle, and Kt the same time a B(^al Commission has,. I understand., 
bemi instructed to consider the more equal distribution of London’s 
municipal burden over tne whole of its ares. One or two funda¬ 
mental principles should have Become clear as a result of this discus* 
sicm. First, widespread unemployment such as exists at present . Is 
not really a matter for boroughs to deal with, not even a matter for 
larger local government authorities to deal with. It is a nationtd 
calamity which needs to be faced by the nation as a whole. This 
principle is already admitted; the Unemployment Insurance Act was 
based upon it, and the fact that the Act has broken down is the 
fault of rii?' Act, and not of Aie principle. The relief of distress, and, 
if posi? lie, the provision of work, which, even though it may not 
sho" a iroflt, may be less costly in the long run and far less demoral- 
isinj. thi 1 a mere policy of doles, should be organised centrally and 
cent .illy controlled. Secondly, as there must in all probalnlity be 
loosi eixds left over from any national scheme, and as some local 
provision for relief may remain necessary, tire poorest areas must 
nut be left to bear their burden unaided. The cost of such^ relief 
must be lened equitably over larger areas, and, as a necessary corol¬ 
lary, the policy of relief must be taken out of the hands of local 
Guardians and placed in those of stronger bodies responsible for the 
whole of such areas. 


E. B. USHBR. 
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AMEKICA mD SUlii:PS-, 

American foreign policy stands ^to-day at the cross roads. 
leads to su^|i participation in the afi:airs of other nations as was 
never contemplated or «ven imagined by the authors of the con- ; 
stitutibn. The other leads to a continuance of that isolatira J 
which has characterised American foreign policy since the founda¬ 
tion of the Government, with^the notable exception of the armed 
excursion into Europe in 1917, when it seemed that American 
interests demanded defence upon a far flung line to guard against 
future trouble nearer home. 

It is the results of that excursion which have precipitated the 
present c risis. There can be no compromise. It will have to.be 
one r(xL I ox ihe other. There is no middle way which can be 
isafe y a d easily trod. The situation is^enormously complicated, 
:bow. ^er, far more so than* cjtirsory review would indicate, and 
the L'oblem is as much iC not more of a domestic than foreign 
oharucter. No one man or group of men will decide for America 
which course will be pursued. Since the Armistice the world 
has had a liberal education concerning the hmitations ef the 
American constitutional form of government. It has learned 
what it was told before hue never fully believed, that no single 
American, no matter what his position, orno single department of 
the United States Government is in apposition to pledge the nation 
to any future policy or action. It has learned that what the 
United States Grovemment does must be dictated by the actual 
ruling power of the country—the will of the people. 

For three years Europe wondered what America would do in 
connection with the Great War. At the end of three years the 
will of the people, in sjute of lack of authoritative leadership, and 
in spite of a thousand and one other hampering influences, rose 
superior to its matrix and sent an army to Europe to aid the 
nations in travails the final analysis, thereforey it is necessary 
to weigh the inftuehb ;s at work upon the rank and file of llie . 
nation rather than th>6e upon the officials of the Government, 
to be able to sense wiih any accuracy the promise of the future. 
There is one thing, h(>wever, which can be elimina^ from all 
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of future Am^rk^a w that is a^^oilitary par- 

ticipation in EY|rQpeaii a&airB. The statement has been made 
that within a ybik the United States would hot have a mUitary' 
unit or a naval vessel of importance in European territory, and 
this is probably correct. ^be Washington Government has 
already responded to insistent public demand by the statement 
that the American troops now in Europe will shortly all be home. 
This does not please the French, for while they are now preparing 
to put six thousand of their own troops iiST the territory now 
occupied by twice that number of Americans they anticipate the 
loss of a strong moral influence which now et*ianates from the 
presence of an American army between them and thiir erstwhile 
enemies. The French Government stilb maintains a vast army 
and can w^ell afiord to furnish the guard for the occupied German 
territory, especially as the German people, pay the bill, but it is 
not the military side of the question which brings the protest 
against the withdrawal of America, for it is feared by the French 
and the Allies generally that it indicates to the enemy a loss of 
moral support for France. This does not follow, however, for 
even if the die is cast that America shall become a living force in 
the reconstruction of Europe military participation is excluded, 
and it is well that this should be understood and accepted to assast 
in clarifying the situation, prevent certain misunderstandings, 
and certainly guard against disappointments. 

It is also the part of w4sdom when an American foreign repre¬ 
sentative, or even some Government official at Washington, indi¬ 
cates ae a probability an important policy for the future, not to 
accept such a declaration unless its origin can be clearly traced 
back to the w’ill of the people as represented in Congress assembled. 
The intention may be there ; the effort to perform may be there, 
and if the intention and the effort are based upon knowledge that 
support will be forthcoming, then well and good, but the best 
official intentions and the strongest official efforts have frequently 
been rendered abortive through the sudden development of an 
opposition the strength of which proves overwhclining, because 
of its source, that being the wish or the belief, hitherto latent, of 
an active majority of the American people. This will very often 
does not express itself until the precipitant, in the form of a pro¬ 
posed action, enters the solution, and causes the reaction to take 
place. Hence the difficulty of determining in advance what the 
position Of action of America may be in an international contro¬ 
versial matter. The only thing that can be done, therefore, at 
sucli times is to weigh the situation dispassionately and as in¬ 
telligently as possible, holding no brief for any particular line of 
argument, but recognising facts as they exist. 
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AmericJ^iB faced at the mochent with stupei^doiiB ^oblesas; 
for all serious national questions must be jptujpendoiis^ W 
oonoem the destinies of a country of nearly- one huii^ 
twenty million population, potentially the most pow^^lrfiation 
in the world to-day. Those most pressing and nearest to-h^ 
are: industrial depression, resulting in unemployment <K v ; 

five million people, burdensome taxation and increasing 
charges, a plethora of gc^d and a slack trade. Touching ; 

problems at homi^and inextricably connected therewith are ques- 
•tions of foreign relations. The desire to economise in armament : 
is checked by«a threat of war from the Far East; a desire to 
assist th^world to regain its equilibrium is cooled by a more or 
lesis justified lack of faith in the sincerity of foreign Governments, ' 
and doubt as to their real sympathy with American ideas as to 
a proper world state, for if America is to venture abroad with i*; 
her liquid assets it will be necessary for her people to believe 
that they are not perpetuating institutions upon which the national 
will has already set the seal of its disapproval. 

The moment is now opportune, however, to secure American 
co-operation in European economic affairs, more so in fact than 
at any since the Armistice, and the reason is this. The 
farmert :'f ihe L-nited States are the deciding vote in any political 
or (- he situction which may arise in connection with national 
proc dur n In all general elections they swing the country one 
way or another. They make or unmake parties or candidates, 
confirm or reject policies, and in a general way dictate the course 
of empire. No political party can live against their antagonism, 
and no candidate can succeed without their goodwill. Less than 
two years ago the farmers of the United States knew little and 
oared little as to conditions in Europe, except that they gave 
liberally out of their bounty to all charitable demands from how¬ 
ever remote a cause. Wheat was tjiree dollars a bushel and com 
and pork proportionately liigli. The American farmer followed 
his plough happily and care-free, reaped his amazing crops, and 
banked his still more amazing profits. Foreign policies did not 
interest him or give him the slightest concern. He knew that a 
chaotic state of affairs existed in Europe. He was sorry for those 
who suffered, but he believed that in time things would come 
right and that perhaps it was Europe’s owm fault they did not 
come right sooner than they did. At any rate it was a good thing 
America was not mix. d up in it, and did not have to be. Things 
were quite all right w th him and his country, and it was hot the 
fault of Americans tht t others were in a muddle. To have pro¬ 
posed then that the United States should voluntarily step into 
this sphere of Europetm turmoil and attempt to help put things 
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5 As iiibe went however, the position in %mema began to 
change. Business began to fall away. Exports dropped off 
treodei^usly. Eactories becanle idle, and unemployment grew 
W was stranger than all these things to the farmer was 
that the price of his own products fell rapidly. The world was 
not producing, millions were starving, .and yet the price of staple 

' foods in the United States decreased to the gror^er first by thirds, 
then by halves, and then by even two-thirds, until wheat sold 
for sd>out a dollar a bushel and maize and pig beer^me correspond¬ 
ingly cheap. In the meantime the cost of farming hs^ increased 
erormously over pre-war days. Wages we^re higher, all materials 
cost vastly more, food that had to be purchased was more expen¬ 
sive, machinery was costly, and the farmers’ habits and those 
of his family had been readjusted to a scale of living and expendi¬ 
ture which made the pre-war state appear as poverty to riches. 
The American working farmer, taken as a whole, is more in¬ 
telligent than the farmer of any other country. He is more or 
less a reader of newspapers and good publications. His children 
are well educated, many of them with university schooling. He 
has been and still is more or less provincial-minded as to foreign 
affairs. Geographical location and American history have made 
him so. For generations he has been hard at work putting 
America under the plough, and this has been an absorbing 

occupation. He has read and has been told that foreign 

affairs were his concern, as all commerce was inter¬ 

national, but it is only now' he has learned that all the 
food produced in the world has not been immediately 

absorbed by the food-importing industrial communities, and for 
reasons w'hich have not existed before in modern times—lack of 
purchasing power and deficient cheap transportation. He has 
learned that there are over a million metric tons of grain lying 
unsold in Bulgaria, the surplus of the crop of 1920, and yet 
millions of people in Eussia, Austria, and other nearby countries 
are starving to death. These things have made an enormous 
impression on his intelligence, and the general effect upon the 
farming community of America has been remarkable in its awaken¬ 
ing power. The American farmer has awakened to facts with 
which he has long been familiar, but which to him lacked vitality. 
He is now realising that after all the state of the world in Europe 
and elsewhere is of deep concern to him and to his business. He 
is now realising that he cannot remain prosperous unless his cus¬ 
tomers are able to buy the products of his land and labour, and he 
is now showing a keen and practical interest in European affairs. 
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The possib^ results of tMi , 

important to Europe, for in ibe epd iit 

America who will determine whether or the Govenijihen^ of 
the United States enters actively into the reoonstrucfibn*y<*¥h 
needed to put the economic world system once more into 
operation, and it will be the farmers of America who wilT^be thA;. 
buyers of any securities that may be offered for sale in America 
for the purpose of stabilising exchanges, extending credits 
furnishing sound^oundations for the fiscal systems of how dis¬ 
tressed and even totterifig Governments. 

There* must 1)6 constructive • leadership, however, and in the 
end it wilr be determined by this whether or not this 'newly- 
awakened consciousness of foreign affairs will be rendered effec¬ 
tive. Many visitors to the United States have reported a certain 
amount of indifference to European conditions. Their experience 
is to the effect that those with whom they have been brought in 
contact, mostly people of the industrial world, are satisfied to let 
things work themselves out. They admit things are in a bad way 
at the moment, but claim already to see signs of improvement. 
America \v!ll come back first and before long, and it is better for 
us to wan ^'oivter.t with what we have than to mix up in a dubious 
situalior. vvhich might prove a vortex into wdiicb America might 
be d a,w ! farther than is wise or is good for the nation in the 
end. Such is the attitude of some tow'ards Europe. Some of these 
peopl. look upon unemployment and distress as a beneficent 
Providence working tow^ards a reduction in the cost of living and 


production, which will in time enable them to resume their old 
time manner of living and of money-making. 

This reactionary point of view is not held by America’s greatest 
financiers and industrial leaders. The latter are the men who 
built up the great and varied export trade enjoyed by the United 
States before the war. Tliey are the men who foresaw a great 
country of tremendous natural resources producing manufactured 
goods rather than raw rnaterial for export, and it is these men who 
have built up the great industrial plants of America which have 
competed successfully in the markets of the world with all other 
nations, and thus kept millions of men at work at home at the 
highest w^ages to be earned anywhere. These men realise what 
is ahead of American industry unless their customers abroad 
regain their erstwhile producing power. They see but two Ways 
out of the stagna^on 'v -hich now prevails; one is for America to 
use her vast accuitihlationB of gold to restore the balance of foreign 
trade, and the other tc increase the capacity of their European 
plants, and thus continue their business at the exj^nse of tfa^r 
home establishments* This latter course is now being pursued 
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T ib extent as a matter of neceBsity in countries where the 

>local money is greatly depreciated in value. American money 
is now too dear for Europe to buy American-made goods. Trans¬ 
lated terms of European currency it is valuable as capital 
with Which to develop local business in Europe. To protect and 
preserve the organisations built up at enormous expense of 
money, time and labour, it is necessary at the moment to carry 
on in this manner, but it may be said in all truth it is looked upon 
only as a temporary expedient, adopted reluctSitly, and will be 
abandoned for home production and export as soon as conditions* 
make it possible. These men aro Americans, ad9 t-hev 'are con¬ 
cerned ^primarily with keeping the home fires burning. They 
control great establishments in Jhe United States wkich furnish 
employment in normal times to millions of men and women, and 
their efforts and their influence are even now all directed towards 
relighting the fires in the American furnaces which have gone 
ont because of over-production for a foreign trade which has 
almost disappeared. 

These men have no illusion as to a return of prosperity to 
America while the rest of the world wallows in a slough of 
despond. They know how interdependent arc modern nations, 
one upon the other, for healthy conditions, and they realise that 
not only will America fail to rise to her possibilities with condi¬ 
tions as they are now abroad, but that the two thousand million 
pounds in gold lent by America to the Allies as a consequence of 
war might just as well be written off as a bad debt unless Euro¬ 
pean conditions are vastly improved, and that speedily. In fact 
as an illustration of the importance of Europe to America it is 
not difficult to estimate that the people of the United States have 
already lost far more since the Armi.stice through bad economic 
conditions in Europe than the amount of the debt owed by 
Europe to the United Statefe, and that this loss is only in its 
beginning. Several practical plans have been suggested for 
stabilising conditions as a foundation on which'to work towards 
reconstruction. One great difficulty that presents itself is the 
state into which Europe was plunged through the adoption of the 
idea of self-determination for small nationalities. That most of 
the work already accomplished along this line mnst be undone is 
now generally agreed, but not so easily carried out. Tf there 
existed a “ United States of Europe ** competent as a treaty Power,* 
■jy. and including all the now warring elements west of Bussia. the 
matter would be comparatively simple. The idea of possibly using 
g: the organisation of the League of Nations nnqnei»tionably pre- 

i ^ seiits itself in default of anything else in view. Grave complica- 

1*: tions present themselves in the pride, jealousy, and suspicion of 
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individual nations, large and small, for no practic^ working plan 
baa yet been evolved which does not call for the siorrender, tem« 
porarily at least, of certain so-called sovereign rights, l<mg held 
and jealously guarded. It cannot be expected that America vv>uid 
be willing to throw her assets into the now seething fumaoe of ^ ^ 

European contention and intrigue merely to watch them consuine, ; 
[t would not be just to those who gave or to those who received, 
nor would it accomplish the purpose intended. . 

The responsibilfor present conditions is not largely that of 
America. America owes.it to the world, however, and it is to 
her own «nteres4ithat help is given if those who are concerned 
accept theVi'Uation in the same spirit so as to guarantee that 
American co-operation •will be effective. It has been held that 
national individualism, multiplied now as never before in modern 
times, is a safeguard against exploitation of the world by indi¬ 
viduals or groups of individuals. This is undoubtedly true 
theoretically, but the world is paying dearly for this protection, 
if it be such, at the present moment, and an intensely practical 
problem in expediency is now presented for immediate solution. 

The smaller nationalities having achieved their individuality find 
it is ahoi** Lhnir only aeset, and that they are in danger of ex¬ 
ploitation ♦hrougb their weakness or their necessity by any indi¬ 
vidual or '’>y any other nation of predatory instinct. The whole 
of Eu ope and part of Asia now turns to America for an answer 
as to lie immediate future. Some of the nations stand ready 
and arc still strong enough to spar for advantage. Others are 
merely helpless supplicants for aid. Neither one nor the other of 
these attitu(k;S w'ill be fruitful. America is asking for no duel of 
wits or for humble entreaty. The American people would take 
more kindly to a plain business proposition in the course of which 
nations wrould deal with each other as would a group of individuals 
friendly to each other who were discpssing a possible partnership 
with a view of putting on its feet a long-established industry 
temporarily fallen upon hard times. It is along these lines that 
something w^ill be done if at all. Events have placed the United 
States in a fKisition where that country is able to stand sponsor 
for any great plan of reconstruction. The gold is there, the 
architects are available and eager to make the plans, American 
interests abroad and at home are vitally concerned with the suc¬ 
cess of any plan that ra^y be agreed upon, and will give to it 
the best that is in the n. The controlling element in American 
life is now ready to be convinced that in some such scheme lies 
future safety and prosperity. It reste with those who possess 
authoritative power ol initiative in each and every country 
affectod to set the whe<ds in motion, and until that is done the 
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tion of htiinanii^ remains. The field is clear in America for ccm- 
centration upon this one great world problem in all directions 
but cne. The cloud upon the horizon is over the Far East. This 
cloud must be dispersed with the aid of Europe or it may become 
n^besiiary for America to concentrate upon the problem of her 
own material defence rather than upon the restoration of some 
mrt of stability to the affairs of the Western world. Hence it is 
to the interests of Europe that the present sifiis of the times in 
the Orient be robbed of their ainquestionably ominous 
character. , , « # 

How real the threat may be is yet to be determihedi^ but Japan 

is obviously doing things wliich convince* the world she is pre¬ 
paring for war. President Harding has called an international 
Conference to meet in Washington on November 11th to discuss 
questions of armament and Far Eastern policy. He has already 
warned the American people not to expect too much from this Con¬ 
ference in the way of world disarmament. The Conference has 
been called in the effort to clarify the situation ; in other words to 
persuade Japan to put her cards on the^ table that the rest of the 
world may know what to expect in the near future. America 
awadis this Conference with confidence in the integrity of her owm 
position, and hopeful of results which will benefit the world. 
Japan comes to Washington with manifest reluctance; suspicious, 
and on her guard. Her position is one of antagonism rather 
than co-operation, and with some justification from her point of 
view. In the background of all this disarmament talk, this jockey¬ 
ing fol position and official recognition of Japan as one of the 
great Powers, there looms the disturbing question of racial 
discrimination. No matter what may be said, or what may be 
offered, the American people and the people of the British Over¬ 
seas lands will never agree Ao treat the Japanese as other than 
Asiatics, and hence to be discriminated against, and no matter 
what advantage there may be to be gained these same Asiatics 
will never abandon their contention for race equality. In the end it 
jvll comes to this : it is the rock upon which the flowing tide of world 
progress splits into its component factors of East and West. 

No one with any real knowledge of American history, character, 
or national purpose visualises an armed United States seeking 
conquest. The American people are not Imperialists. An acci¬ 
dent placed the Philippines in their hands -in 1898. They have 
been trying to get rid of them honourably ever since. Again, 
however, very recently has an American Governor-General of the 
Philippines reported the impossibility of yet giving the Philippines 
their independence in justice to themselves, hence the United 
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contioLues with its 





ui view of the rise of Japan aa a military and Bo^er; vrith^ 
dreams of added Empire, becomes increasingly bmdensoma 8^ : ' 
embarrassing. The Philippines are a commitment 
American people which threatens to cost them dear—a 
weakness, an enormous expense, carrying in its train an lidiieict %v^ 
call to vast expenditure and Goveriment policies btherwiae un^v ^ 
needed. It would requires a strangely warped and ilMnformed^ 
mind to imagine tHe American people beginning a war of &ggre^ f / 
aion, and an equally perverted imagination to picture America v - 
using a '^eat armament and vast wealth io bully a foreign nation 
into some ^rt of ignoble acquiescence. Japanese statesmen are ' 
too clever and too well-informed to subscribe to any such beli^, f 
and yet they are going ahead with feverish activity training men, ; 
building ships, and accumulating war stores. This year the 
Japanese Government is spending 58 per cent, of the national in* 
come in these directions. Why? This is the question of the • 
present time, ^d the answer is only to be found in the inner 
councils of the rulers of Japan, for to the world they present the 
immobile Lice and the unreadable personality -of their race, age- 
old enigmrt. to the people of the West. 

Will th^ y respoiid at Washington to the invitation to lay their 
cards t i t e tabl^? There is small hope they will do so. Should- 
they 0 . leih ibly agree, there will always be the card in the hole ** 
across he face of which, if it were permitted to look, would be 
found written the demand for race equality. The British Govern¬ 
ment stands watching and awaiting developments, vastly con¬ 
cerned with the outcome, as future British foreign policy is*deeply 
involved. At no cost must good relations with America be 
jeopardised, and yet Japan must not be converted from at least 
an ostensible ally into an avowed enemy. No one believes that 
Japan is preparing for a war of aggression against the West. It 
is equally certain, however, that she does not propose to be 
challenged in hea actions in the East. The whole question re¬ 
solves itself into a query as to how far the Western Powers will 
go towards imposing their will upon Eastern affairs, and bow 
far the Japanese will yield in their present intention of 
playing a lone and more or less free hand within 
what they consider td be their rightful sphere of influ¬ 
ence. Eastern Russia and. China they hold to be within thi^ 
sphere, and their preser t intention is to see that there are great 
extensions rather than even the smallest contractions of present 
advantages gained by rea son of what happened during the Great 
War. Neither the^'Amei leans nor the English people would con* 
sent to a war against Jajmn for the sake of China or Russia. It 
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is apparently a stai^^te so far as a prospective war is concerned* 
but with a Japm travelling fast and far along the road towards 
the goal set many years ago—nUimaii- Japanese dictatorship of 
the Fax East—^it is not difficult to foresee a tiipe when a slow down 
u ill he called. Far-seeing statesmanship may realise what this 
vnil mean when the time comes, but it is doubtful whether* with 
the Western world in the state It now is, a move can be made to 
stay the flow of the tide. It is at the moment more than human 
energy can encompass to give attention to othiv than the solution 
of present problems arising out of tha reactions of war, which 
must be solved that huntanity be saved possibly e^.en from destruc¬ 
tion. • / 

There are, however, certain elements the unexpected visible 
in the present situation which, if developed, would upset all 
present calculations. Within the past few wrecks one of the most 
active and astute Japanese now representing his country in the 
West, remarked of the present situation; “Japan has already 
annexed China economically if the people of the .West but knew 
it, and it is inevitable, by all economic laws, that it should be 
ours. Japan has no warlike designs upon America or any other 
Western Power, and does not desire war, but we have a dangerous 
situation at home. The Japanese people are restless under heavy 
taxation and difficulties of living. They may force the hand of 
the Japanese Government in such a way as to precipitate what 
it is our present desire to avoid.*’ It was formerly said that 
Japan was the England of the Far East, and Japanese writers 
often referred to their country in such terms, but this is no longer 
so. Japan has become the pre-w’ar Germany of the Far East. A 
great and rapidly expanding naval and military Power unaccus¬ 
tomed to existence, with wide ambitions and a people within push¬ 
ing the Government on to conquest by processes both direct and in¬ 
direct, but mostly arising from discontent with conditions as they 
are. The Japanese Government must find reason and justification 
for its armament, and may have to divert the attention of the 
people from their troubles by a display which will absorb the 
national energy now devoted to discontent, criticism and agitation. 

Japan comes to the Conference at Washington with the least 
inclination to disarm of all the I^owers, and, from her own point of 
view, with most cogent reasons for carrying out her present pro¬ 
gramme. She comes feeling she is regarded with suspicion and 
as an outsider. The natural inference is that her representatives 
will come to play for advantage rather than for co-operation, and 
their position is logical and understandable. The Administration at 
Washington was wise in warning the American people not to 
expect much progress towards world disarmament as a result of 
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the Conference^ and perhaps it might be to go fmther a|i4^ 
warn the nation not to be lulled into a feeding of security b^ 
upon false premises which may be elaborated during the ne;xt fewa :: 
weeks. 

It has been suggested seriously in high quarters in England that 
the debt to America should be discharged by the transfer- of 
considerable part of the British Navy to the American flag^ The 
argument in favour of such ^ is* said to be the immediate dis¬ 

charge of the dej|^, thus giving British finance enormous relief, 

Jthe settling for many years to come of the question of naval 
supremacy in tjje Pacific and a consequent disappearance of the 
threat of vt^r which now hangs over our E'astem waters; the oppor¬ 
tunity it would give Jihe United States to abandon the present 
naval programme, with its vast continuing expenditure, and the 
collection of a debt which at present is a source of more or less 
international irritation, and which at best will not be collectable for 
an indefinite period. Such a suggestion will come as a shock at 
first both to Americans and Englishmen. The idea, however, 
comes from England, and one of America’s greatest and most 
practical business men, when approached on the subject recently, 
said tbou^: ' rfnily : I aA not so sure but what the idea is a good 
one, a id .hat our American people might be brought to see it in 
that 1 -ht ” it is agreed that if the effort for disarmament proves 
a faih ^*6, ; s most people believe it will be under present circum¬ 
stance , 'i,he next best thing would be an Anglo-American 
Navy under one direction, which would put an end to all possible 
competition. America is the only country at present able to finance 
such an undertaking, and it may be that the Ayierican 
people will have to assume such a burden whether they like it or 
not. The greatest shock the Jaj^anese liave experienced in their 
Pacific policy was the adoption by the United States of the 1916 
naval ]>rogriiiiiiiu- A sudden increase of the American Navy to 
the size which would result from c*arrying out such a plan as is 
suggested would, put an end to all Japanese plans for ultimate 
naval dominance and consequent absolute control of Eastern 
affairs. There are almost insuperable technical difficulties in the 
way of such a plan, but the suggestion is interesting as showing 
what is being thought about in the effort to save the world another 
great war in the immediate future. It has been said in the 
Far East by Europeans of note that the Washington 
Conference will resuh in hastening rather than postponing 
another great war. It is undeniable that it is more inspiring 
to face a definite danger than to drift upon a tide which is 
racing along in a dense fog towards an unknown coast. The 
sound of the breakers is even now occasionally heard, and it fills 
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thd hearts of mazdmd mth added despondeQcy. A sign of ffie 
^ is the spread of peesunism, and many subscribe even to the 
^ current argument that humanity is again approaching one of those 
dark^ages which have occurred from time to time as recorded in 
the history of the progress of the human race. Taxation, stagna* 
tion, international bankruptcy^ and the starvation of the intellec* 
tual and spiritual life of the ^ world now stagger the highest 
optimism smd add to these a tonstant threat of another great war, 
and a condition exists which reacts unfavourab^f upon every effort 
for the betterment of conditions or of mankind. 

The resisting power of this generation has beei\f<reakeijpd by six 
years of war and its consequences. Resiliency is gon3, youth is 
cynical and inexperienced, with most of its,ideals made sport of by 
Fate. - The time has come for heroic and drastic measures 
initiated and carried out by the nations of whom the w^orld expects 
the most. Tradition and precedences have succumbed to shell¬ 
shock after proving their impotence. The statesmanship that 
passed through the war period has exhausted its vitality in almost 
superhuman tasks of opportunism, compromise and expediency, 
for the sake of carrying on. The world has reached a point when 
it is not enough to carry on, hoping each day for miracles to put 
things right. Humanity is now merely drifting, living from hand 
to mouth day by day, closing its eyes to the next day to come 
for fear of new disasters. The world to-day is like a besieged 
garrison hoping to hold out until the enemy, a host of evil forces, 
exhausts itself. Everyone acknowledges existing conditions, but 
no man, or group of men, in a position to be heard, has yet ad- 
vancedt a constructive plan of practical value and .shown tlie 
courage to try to put it into effect. 

The Washington Conference is a step towards the light, not for 
what it may accomplish along the line of stated endeavour per¬ 
haps, but for what it may emphasise as to the state of the world. 
Out of it may arise a compelling necessity for action, arid that 
is apparently the only driving force sufficieiitly powerful to over¬ 
come the present inertia of despair and uiternatipnal suspicion 
with which the world is now beset. 

J.\MKS Davexpobt Whelpley. 



THE WASHINGTON CONPEEENCE AND THE # 

NAVAL ISSlifE. ' 

The success or otherwise of the forthcoming Gonference at Wash-^ 
ington will depend upon the atmosphere ki which it meets, the 
willingness with wfcich the delegates recogni^ Accomplished facts 
and unmistakable tendencies, and the intelligent pressure of 
public opkiion ii^all the countries intimately conca:hed with the 
issue. Alt!j|,pugh we must still hope for the best, there iff grave 
reason for fearing that the Conference will not lift from the 
shoulders of the taxpayers of the world any considerable portion 
of the heavy burden which they are now bearing, a burden which 
is actually heavier than it was on the eve of the Great War. That 
is the lamentable commentary upon the struggle which was waged 
in Europe, and far beyond its borders, from the summer of 1914* 
until November 11th, 1918; in spite of the loss of treasure, the 
sacrihce of human life, and all the economic distress which has 
flowed froni the war, a larger proportion of the world’s income 
and enf rg 2 Iz now being devoted to preparations for war than at 
any pr; vio iS period. ^ 

PreSi lent Harding was interpreting the longing of the oyer- 
burdent I tmd distressed peoples of the world, never so over¬ 
burdened and never distressed as now, when in July last be 
issued his invitation to a conference on (a) ** limitation of arma¬ 
ment ” and (b) “ the Pacific and Far Eastern problems.*’ Almost 
from the first, the scope and character of the Conference have been 
misunderstood. It has been most frequently described as a con¬ 
ference on ** disarmament,” which every statesman, includ¬ 
ing, as,he has explained, President Harding himself, realises to 
be an Utopian dream at the present juncture, and it has also been 
assumed that it would deal only with “naval disarmament,” as 
though naval and miUfhry and air power were in separate com¬ 
partments and were employed in pursuit of Afferent ends. The 
President specifically stated that his purpose was to convene a 
conference to deal with tjie problem of the “limitation of armar , 
ment,” and not "file abolition of armaments, and by implii^tioii 
he proposed that jbe conferance should attempt to roach a basie 
for the simultaneous redu* tion of naval, military, and aerial 
ments. The assumption \ as, nevertheless, arisen that, apart from 
the discussion of “the Ptcific and Par Eastern ppoblemSj^V the 
deliberations will be cbn ined to a consideration of standards 
(rf naval strength. . ♦ : 

If 4;hat were the President’s intention, the success of 
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isren would be seriously jeopardised, because this ^country^s 
^navy, in addition to protecting itjs sea communications, guards also 
the oqean>washed frontiers of all the various nations and dependen¬ 
cies of the British Crown. Our Insular state imposes upon us 
in the British Isleb peculiar naval responsibilities. As Mr. 
Winston Churchill remarked seme years ago, there is no parity of 
risk between ourselves and other nations :— . 

** Our position is highly artificial. We are fed from the seas. We 
are an unarmed people. We possess a very sfiiall army. We are the only 
Power in Europe which does not possess a large it'my. We cannot 
menace' the independence or the vital interests of any grea^ontinental 
State; we cannot invade any Continental Sts-te. We do not wi^ to 
do so, but, even if we had the wish, we have not got the power." 

Since the conclusion of the war, we have broken up the Grand 
Army, and, in face of a Continent still in warlike mood, are main¬ 
taining military forces on a smaller scale even than in 1914, though 
we failed at the Peace Conference to persuade any Continental 
Power (except Germany under force majeur) to abandon the con- 
scriptive system, which creates vast ‘reserves which can be 
called up in an * emergency. CTonsider our position! 
The British Isles lie within a night's steaming of an 
armed Continent; the 'Navy is our anii-invasion guard. 
Though we are not unconscious of the shifting of the 
centre of naval gravity from European waters to the Pacific 
and are not unmindful of the defenceless state of our sister nations 
—Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada—we are 
compelled by every consideration not to overlook the fact that the 
unity of the Briti.sh Empire and its future depends upon security 
and high prestige in Euroj)ean waters. So, when it is said that 
the Conference will devote itself mainly to the discussion of the 
limitation of naval armaments, the British people are driven by 
their geographical situation, and not less by their love of freedom, 
to lay emphasis on the fact that, so far as military forces are con¬ 
cerned, they are an unarmed people, and that the Fleet is their 
first, second, and third line of defence. They are in no position to 
discuss a further reduction of naval armaments, except there is 
also a discussion, and a fruitful discussion, upon military and aerial 
armaments. ^ 

It is apparent that before the Conference deals with the '* limita¬ 
tion of armament,” it must direct its attention to "the Pacific and 
Far Eastern problems*” to which the President referred in his 
invitation. Tt would be to enlarge unduly the scope of this article 
to discuss those political matters; Mr. Sisley Huddleston and Mr. 
Frederic Coleman dealt with aspects of these problems in the 
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October ismie of The Fortnightly Ebvibw, It faeed only be 
said that an adjustment of the differences of ^licy and aims in 
the Pacific is fundamental to any agreement for the limitation* 
of armaments. There is' also^ rib opportunity of exploring the 
military and aerial aspects of the arinament problem, although ^ 
it must be recogni^d that failure to secure an agreement for 
stabilising the movement towards gi^ater armies and larger air 
fleets must seriously embarrass those wHo are sincerely anxious 
to see a reductionaef naval forces throughout the world. It must 
euflice on this occasion.to deal only with the naval issues 
which arjg forced into prominence by the approaching assembly of 
the Confetgnce at Washington* 

It is an unhappy augury of the success of this great assembly 
that public opinion in the United States, in all innocence as we 
may well believe, should have been seized with a demonstrably 
false conception of the existing naval situation. It might be 
assumed from statements which have appeared in many American 
newspapers that this country is engaged in a feverish movement 
for expanding its p’leet, and that it is our activity in this direc¬ 
tion and our generally unreasonable attitude which prompted 
President 1*1 >1 ding to *issue his invitation to Washington. 
Through^ ui he United States this misunderstanding exists, and, 
unless it .an be removed, there is little prospect that the Confer¬ 
ence will :ichi3ve any considerable reslilt, for without the support 
of Araer; an public opinion, as expressed within and without 
Congress, there is no likelihood of agreement being reached. 
What nuist the Aufterican reading public conclude when it is stated 
in responsible papers that at the present time the Britifiji Fleet 
is “ somewhat* stronger than the American Fleet,** that 
it is being further “expanded.** and that the British naval 
authorities have embarked upon a new era of naval 
competition, not with Germany, but with the United 
States? It is not going too far lo say that most Americans 
now believe that the President’s invitation is a despairing 
effort to prevail upon the British authorities to desist from a 
movement which is contrary to the instinct of the best elements 
in the United States. In this misunderstanding lie the seeds of 
trouble, and, since the facts are readily available, their re-state- 
ment in the baldest and crudest form may do something to clear 
the atmosphere^ before the *lIonference assembles. 

The fundamental fact i 1 he emphasised is that a limitation of * 
armaments had heen earn *d out in this country before President 
Harding*s invitation was vsued. The great wrmy of the war had 
disappeared, together with the aerial forces which were existing 
when the Armistice was signed, and the British Fleet had been 
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reduced to a mere shadow of its former stroigth. Th» influence 
(£ the new policy upon Briti^ naval expenditure is reflected in 
*'the following statement:— 

Es^ditme, 1918-lS.£334.091,227 

do. 1919-20.. ... 21S4.084.O44 

Estunates for 1921-22 .. £82,479,000 (being the equiva* 

lent, at the preBont value of 
the £, of £34;500,000 in 1914). 


Wages, etc., of officers and seamen, 

1918-19 .£46,373.511 


Wages, etc.. 


of officers and seamen, 


♦ 


1919 20 

Do. do. (estimates), 1921-22 


£32,385,300 - 

£18,314,000 (tms in ^pite of an 
increase of rates nf p^ since 
the viar of roughly 50%). 


Expeinditure on Naval Armaments, 1918-19 ... ... ... £64,866,784 

Do. do. do. 1919-20.£14,441,836 

(Guns, torpedoes, mines, etc., storage and upkeep thereof) 

Do. do. (estimates), 1921-22 ... ... £6,726,000 

Nor is that all. In every direction the pruning knife has been 
at work on the British naval establishments in order to effect 
economies, and there is no reason to doubt tliat pext year, when 
the Estimates will probably contain no" war commitments, the 
sum which is asked from Parliament will be even smaller than 
that demanded last spring. 

In contrast with the declirte of naval expenditure in this country 
since the year before the war—a reduction from £48,7B2,()(X) to 
;f34,5(X),(X)0 in comparable money values—we have the following 
remarkable record of the upward movement oPnaval expenditure 
in the Ignited States :— 


Year. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

» Dollars. 

1900 

59,088,-547 

1911 

133,376,688 

1901 

66,220,984 

1912 

128,207,383 

1902 

84,442.711 

1913 

130,644,876 

1903 

82,592.228 

1914 

142.968,280 

1904 

87,926,217 

1915 

147,788,807 

1905 

113,52.3,469 

1916 

156,930,035 

1906 

105,105,890 

1917 

318,389,968 

1907 

104,629,684 

1918 

1,685,311,786 

1908 

108,124,421 

1919 

1,685,179.654 

1909 

124,618,808 

1920 

618,371,839 

1910 

137,779,343 

1921 

433.279,647 


Since the Spanish-American war, Congress, in its appropria¬ 
tions for the Fleet, has never looked back; but it is only since 
the outbreak of the Great War that expenditure has taken a sensa¬ 
tional leap forward; whereas in 1913 the expenditure amounted, 
in round figures, to $130,000,(M)0 it was estimated at $433,GOO,000 
for the last financial year. Similarly with regard to the per¬ 
sonnel. The number of British officers and men has already 
been brought far below the pre-war standard; but, on the other 
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side of the Atlantic, the personnel during the last financial year 
numbered 163,000, including 3,000 temporary officers and 1,000# 
reserve officers. The American taxpayer, in other words, is now 
paying a much heavier naval bill than the British taxpaye/, and 
the personnel of the American Fleet numbers many thousands 
more than the personnel of the British Fleet. 

It is, however, when we come t6 the consideration of the rela¬ 
tive strength of the thre^ great navies of the world—those of 
Great Britain, tlft United States, and Japan—that we obtain 
the most conclusive evidence of the extent to which economies 
have been effected 6n the British Navy. 

Brassey's^ Annual of 1914, which was published on the*eve of 
the outbreak of the Great War, contained a statement of the 
standing in modem battleships and battle cruisers of the British 
and American navies at that time, with a forecast of the position 
at the end of 1915 :— 



Britain. 

U.S.A. 

End of 1914 . 

34 

10 

To be completed 1915... 

7 

2 

Total . 

41 

12 


In light rri' ors, destifeyers, and submarines the disparity in 
strength br^-vet.r' two navies was even greater than in the 
armoured das 

What i tl.position to-day? It is revealed in White Paper 
164 (1921 . in which details are given of the navies of the world, 
excluding inttleships and battle cruisers over twenty years old. 
This retrirn is accessible to anyone on either side of the Atlantic, 
and its price is a shilling. The general accuracy of its informa¬ 
tion cannot be ipapugned. It was prepared early in the summer 
of the present year, and it requires slight amendments owing to 
the progress of events—in the United Kingdom, contraction, and 
in the United States, expansion. If these necessary adjustments 
lire made, we obtain the following* statement of the relative 
strength of the British and American Navies in battleships and 
battle cruisers :— 

Oreat Britain. United States. 

Built. Bldg. Total. * Built. Bldg. Total. 

Battleships mounting 14' 
guns and upwards 14 

Battle cruisers mounting 14' 
guns and upwards ... 4 

Battleships with smaller ^ 
guns ... ^ «. ... 

Battle cruisers with smaller 
guns . 4 


Totals ... 30 — 30 40 13 63 

(1) Including four battleships >£ the Iron Duke class, which arc included in 
this category because they moun • the heavy type of 13*6 in. gun, which is com¬ 
parable to the 14 in. gun in foreign navies. 


— 141 14 7 21 

— 4 — 6 6 

— 8 26 — 26 
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If those figures be contrasted with the statistics quoted from 
fBrassey's Annual for 1914, the trend of policy on the two sides 
of the Atlantic is unmistakably revealed. On the one hand, the 
BritiAi naval authorities, having laad down no capital ship since 
the Hood was begun in May, 1916, liave'been cutting down the 
size of the Fleet, w^hile, on the other hand, many fresh ships have 
been begun for the American navy, under the Naval Programme 
of 1916, with the result that early in 1925 the United States Navy 
will contain 27 first-class capital ships to 18 ^mder the 'Britisli 
flag. And yet it is suggested that the British Fleet is responsible, 
in large measure, for the present heavy naval exf anditture in the 
United' States. Not only has the British Government definitely 
abandoned the Two-Pow’er Standard, but it is a misuse of words 
even to suggest tliat it is now maintaining a One-Power Standard 
Fleet. 

That statement is in no way weakened by the decision to lay 
down four more armoured ships in this country. They are to 
take the place of eight obsolescent vessels; wdien these four units 
are completed, the number of guns and torpedoes carried in the 
British Fleet will not be increased, but decreased, compensation 
being found in the improved design aiid armament of the new 
ships. During the period that the British Fleet is building and 
fitting out these four post-Jutland vessels, the United States will 
be passing into commission the thirteen post-Jutland battleships 
and battle cruisers which are now under construction. The deci¬ 
sion on the part of the United States Government, in face of some 
opposition in Congress, to y)ress on with the least forward vessels 
was taken immediately before President Harding issued his invi¬ 
tation to the Washington Conference ’; whereas the Cabinet in 
Wliitehall determined several months earlier that—after an 
interval of five years, when no capital ship had been laid down—it 
was necessary to build the fqur battle cruisers of which so much 
has recently been written on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
was not a question of competitive armament, ljut merely one of 
providing British officers and men with four ships reflecting, not 
merely the lessons ©f the battle of Jutland, but the prestige and 
power of the British Empire. 

If further evidence be required of the sincerity of the British 
policy towards the limitation of naval armaments, it is to be found 
in a series of facts with which people in this country are still 
apparently unfamiliar, and which it may, therefore, he assumed 

(1) Twri of iho battle cniiBera ha^l in June last aHvanned less than 26 per nt^nt. 
towards nomyiletion, one only 10‘6 per cent., two others 7*7 per cent., and onf* 1*8 
pejr pent. One of the battleships had been recently bcfpan. 
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are unknown also in America. Since the Armistice no fewer 
than 

(a) 2,074 ships, which were then in the British naval service, 

have been sold; • 

(b) 970 others have been placed on the disposal list for sale; 
and 

(c) 89 have been disposed of by sinking, by breaking up, or 
by gift. 

The influence ^ this clearance of the. lists upon the 'British 
Fleet is reflected in the following statement, which takes account 
not only ef shipl^of the Royal Njavy, but of vessels in commission 
or reserve m the Dominions, a point of some importance since 
anti-British elements •in the United States suggest that the 
Dominions are engaged in an active naval movement. The state¬ 
ment shows the number of vessels, all in full commission, at the 
date of the Armistice, and the number in commission and reserve 


in October, 1910, 

and August, 1921, respectively, 

the vessels in 

reserve being given in paientbeses 




Date of Armis- 

October, 1919. 

Aucust, 1921. 


tiije. All in full In Commission In Commission 


Commission. 

and Reserve. 

and Reserve. 

Battleshi]''' 

61 

20 (6) 

9(13) 

Battle Cr ^ isoi; 

8 

5(3) 

4(4) 

Cruisers . 

36 

^ 2 (5) 

-(4) 

Lighten iiers 

no 

39 (18) 

32 (19) 

Flotilla L ^de7,s ... 

28 

14(11) 

8(7) 

Destroyer. ... 

467 

154 (180) 

64 (107) 

Aircraft r^amors ... 

9 

6(1) 

2(2) 

Monitors. 

33 

2(9) .. 

‘ —(6) 

Submimncs 

197 

63 (21) 

42 (38) 

Minelayers 

1 

1 (2) 

—w 

Sloops 

125 

29 (48) 

20 (2) 

Patrol Boats 

118 

13 plus 55 

C.M. boats and 


GO minrswerpers 

(18) —(17) 


It is evident that tliere is no excuse for the belief that British 
naval policy has, been in any resjiect responsible for the heavy 
burden which has l)ecii cast upon American taxpayers by the 
movement for the expansion of the United. States Fleet. The 
United States is hapjaly situated; it has, on the one hand, the 
three thousand miles of the Atlantic, and, on the other, the six 
thousand miles of the Pac ific; and the radius of action of the 
modern ship of war is limiti 1. In the case of the British Isles the 
sea is the greatest dang r of their inhabitants, because it is so 
narrow—20 miles only a the narrowest point; wdiile in the case 
of the United States the ^ea is a permanent protection because it 
is so broad. The Americans have no neighbours either to the 
north or to the south whD menace their commerce or their free- 
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dom. In the history of the world there never was a country so 
admirably protected by its geographical situation and its con¬ 
figuration as is the United States with a population one-quarter 
that 6f the widely distributed British Empire, vrith its long sea 
frontiers. 

Yet in these circumstances the American people are warned to 
prepare for war, in the Atlantic and in the Pacific simultaneously. 
That that statement is not an exaggeration is suggested by many 
articles which have recently appeared in the American Press. It 
may be sufficient for the present purpose to make citation of one* 
which appeared in the Army and Navy Journal ‘AV New York, a 
most reputable and widely read journal, as recently as September 
24th. In the course of that article it was ^stated :— 

If at any time in the future we should have war with Great Britain, 
Japan, as her ally, would almost certainly attack in the Pacific. If we 
should have war with Japan the probabilities are that, regardless of any 
sentimental reason. Great Britain, in order to preserv'c the British Empire, 
would have to remain neutral. In either case the situation in the Pacific 
would be of supreme importance to the United States. 

During the period of the recent war Japan steadily increased her 
facilities for building and arming warships. As far back as 1914 she 
claimed to produce armour plate wdiich would more successfully resist 
penetration by projectiles than w'as true of the plate manufactured in the 
leading foimdries of the world. 

During the recent war the difficulty of obtaining material of all kinds 
for naval construction from the sources in the United States and Great 
Britain which formerly had contributed so largely to Japanese naval 
construction, lead Japan to considerably increase her own sources of 

production. 

* 

And so on. The suggestion in this article, as well as in 
hundreds of other articles whudi have ai)peared during the past 
few months in the American Press, is that Japan is developing a 
great fleet, and that unless the Americans are watchful and active 
the Japanese Navy will speedily exercise unchallenged control 
of the Pacific. What is the Japanese point of view? It has been 
explained by the Navy Department at Tokio in the following 
statement' :— 

It was after the Sino-Japanese war, but before the conflict with Russia, 
that the Imperial naval authorities realised the necessity of possessing 
two battle squadrons, and accordingly drew up a programme to that effect, 
the numbers stated being the irreducible minimum required for the defence 
of the Island Empire. Con.sequentIy, on the outbreak of war with Russia 
the Japanese Navy had two squadrons, each consisting of six capital ships, 
i.e.y six battleships and six armoured cruisers. From the experience gained 
in that war the Navy Department resolved to form two squadrons, each 
comprising eight capital ships, each unit to be less than eight years old 


(1) NawU and MUUary Recordf October 6, 1921. 
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Irom the date of its completion. This was the inception of the so-called ^ 
”8-«” scheme. 

Just at that time, however, there occurred a far-reaching modification *> 
in the design of capital ships, viz., the appearance of the Dreadnought. 
This event had the effect of rendering all previous capital ships obsolete, 
and Japan therefore found h^elf faced with the necessity of building 
16 vessels of the new enlarged type. Owing, however, to the financial 
situation, the problem became oi^e of great difficulty and the Navy was 
forced to be content for the time being with e building programme of 12 
or 14 capital ships. This reduction, however, was well known to be merely 
temporary, and the^ltimate aim of placing in commission a fleet of 8'8 
ships was repeatedly annoui^ced in both Houses of Parliament. 

The 1920-28 {^grcunme was sanctioned by the Imperial Diet in July, 
1920, andVhen me previous and present schemes are completed Japan 
will be in pejssession of a fleet having 16 capital ships of the first class. 
This establishment will ^be reached at the end of March, 1928. The 
programme sanctioned 14 months ago embraces the following new con¬ 
struction : Battleships, 4 ; battle cruisers, 4 ; cruisers, 12 ; destroyers, 

32; gun-boats, 5; fleet auxiliaries, 18; and a certain number of 
submarines. 

When the Japanese have completed their naval programme, 
they will possess only 16 fully effective capital ships, whereas, if 
no other vessels are laid down in the United States, the American 
Navy will u '' 27 of the first class, apart from less powerful 

vessels o! *er Jaio It is impossible for an observer not to feel 
that pul '’c pinion on the other side of tlie Atlantic has become 
unnecesg irilj alarmed by the progress of the naval movement 
in Japaii pa f/ticularly as owing to the pressure of taxation it is 
uncertai?; when the Japanese naval ambition to possess an 8-8 
fleet will be realised. At the present moment naval, military, 
and aerial armanients are absorbing rather more than half the. 
revenue of Japan, and it is unlikely that this burden will be 
borne uncomplainingly much longer. 

It is not suggcpted that this statement of the naval policies 
of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan is exhaustive. It 
touches merely the fringe of a most complicated subject, which 
bristles with technical details. But when the descent is made 
from vague statements to Lard facts, it is evident that the naval 
situation differs essentially from the mirage which is being 
created in the United Stales. 

It is essential if the Washington Conference is not to fail that 
all misconceptions and misunderstandings should be swept away 
and a clear atmosphere creaoed. In the first place, the primary 
subjects for discussion ai' necessarily “ the Pacific and the Fair 
Eastern problems,*’ f(^ a rnaments depend upon policy. In the 
second place, armameiits cannot be regarded as being in three 
separate watertight compartments, labelled respectively “Army,” 
“Navy,** and “Air-power.** The armament movement must be 
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considered broadly and as a whole. An army is the first line of 
defence of some States, and air power will probably prove the best 
protection for others; but we are warned by our history that the 
Fleet is our first, second, and third line of defence. It behoves 
the delegates at the Washington Conference to get to close grips 
with facts, and if this be done with a real desire to reach a settle¬ 
ment hope need not be abandoned that good may issue from the 
Conference. If, on the other hand, racial prejudices and national 
misunderstanding govern the proceedings, an^ the opportunity is 
seized by anti-British and anti-Japanese propagandists, making 
loud professions of devotion to the United Sta^tes, to work mis¬ 
chief,, President Harding might better not have issued his 
invitation. 

So far as naval armaments are concerned, every hope rests 
on the recognition of the example which this country has set. 
It is a maritime Power, wutli interests in the Pacific ae well as 
in the Atlantic, and yet it has deliberately abandoned its tradi¬ 
tional standard of naval strength—the Two Power Standard. It 
has proclaimed that in future it will be satisfied if it possesses a 
fleet not inferior to that of any other countiy. In order that this 
declaration may be open to no misunderstanding Lord Lee, 
speaking as First Lord, has announced that the Government 
“neither commits itself to nor contemplates any building ‘pro¬ 
gramme ’ in answer to those of any otlier Power.’* Those are 
challenging statements, and they reflect the sincere desire of the 
people of this country to assist in lifting from the shoulders of 
the taxpayers of the world the burden which they are now bear¬ 
ing ir> support of exaggerated armaments. This country, with 
its peculiar naval responsibilities, has already forsworn all the 
naval dogma of the past, and in going to Washington its dele¬ 
gates carry wi|:h them the seed of a wide and beneficent move¬ 
ment, if only the light of truth falls upon it and it be watered 
with gbodwill. 

A favourable outcoine of the Conference dei)ends, more than 
on anything else, on the extent to which the mass of the American 
people, at heart no militarists, break away from the influence of 
rumours and skilfully designed efforts to mislead them, and con¬ 
front the associated problems with a will to peace. If they will 
determine that war, either in the Atlantic or in the Pacific, must 
be prevented at any cost and that they liave much to gain, in 
moral stature and in physical prosperity, by an agreement on 
armaments, the Washington Conference may yet prove the 
starting point in a new era. 


Archibald Hurd. 



LOED ACTON’S AMEEICAN DIARIES.^ 

♦ 

New York, Saturday, June 11th, 1853. 
We anchored at New York yesterday, Friday, June 10th, at 
noon. On Thursday evenyig, about 100 miles from Sandy Hook, 
we picked up a p^t. Several other schooners passed by us after¬ 
wards, in hopes that we had not yet got one. They w^ere beautiful 
little vessels sailed very fast. They generally go about 80, 
or 100, miles out. 

* ■ 

On awaking next mprning about 8, land was in sight. We had 

to take a steamtug, the Ajax, for the wind fell light. The coast 
on the side of Sandy Hook is rather flat. Long Island is well 
wooded and the passage between it and Staten Island was full of 
shipsf and looked like the entrance to a great port. There are not 
more than 3 fathoms of water over the bar at low water. Even 
at high water we could hardly have crossed in rough weather. 
The bay runs inland to the left, but all the traffic passed to the 
right betvv v Staten and Long Island. Staten Island is very 
pretty, wtl! voc ieL and covered with picturesque country houses, 
some of th m rather grotesque. I know not wdjether it was 
because ^e ere so much accustomed^to nothing but sea and sky, 
but the ’ee. appeared remarkably green here. This is indeed 

(1) A '-[H'oial interest attacfies to the Diary which the first Lord Acton kept 
during his Amorican trip in 1863. Impressions of the United States by English men 
of letters are very rare during that decade, before the Civil War had swept the old 
Colonial life out of the South and fundamentally chajigod the history of America* 
There were then. Lord Acton records, no admirals. The jKjaceful ox-colony 
became a fighting power, able to menace France in Mexico and later to challenge 
England over the xAlabama and Venezuela within ten years. Literary visitors 
like Mrs. Trollope, Captain Hall and Charles Dickens had made themselves 
profoundly disliked by their published comments on the Land of the Brave and 
the Home of the Free. Lord Acton was wise in keeping his Diarj^ private, though 
he shows an accuracy and an appreciation which were remarkable for an 
Englishman of the time. It ie well known that the Historian of Liberty, as a 
lesult of his American ©xperierices, first told in this Diary, was a champion of the 
South during the Civil War. The only literary EngUshifien travelling in America 
at this time were Sir Cliarles l.yell and Sir Charles Dilko, both of whom ore 
mentioned. Their viexro of the United States have long been published. It is 
interesting to the historian to c'inpare thorn with those of Lord Acton. The 
occasion of his visit was the New York Exhibition of 1863, to which he accom¬ 
panied Lord Ellesmere officiail}' it is amusing to read that the locality chosen 
for the Exhibition was bad, as 't was out of town, close to the great reservoir, 
which has long since disappearc L, the spot being now near 42 St., while the city 
has moved on to beyond. 200 &t. The Diary could be dated from a hundred 
points of internal evidence. Mn. Stowe’s book had just been written. The first 
Prohibition law had just been paisod in Maine. Lyell had been able to announce 
his departure from Boston by e ectric telegraph. Acton writes of personally a 
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the best time of year for them, as the warm spring quickly brings 
vegetation to a brilliant development, and it is not yet burnt up 
by the great heats of summer. Past Staten Island, which is the 
prettiest spot hereabout, the bay again opens; hrst comes 
Governors Island, to the right with a great red fort, like part of 
the fortifications at Mainz. New York lies on a triangular island 
which here divides the water into tw'o arms. To the left is the 
mouth of the Hudson; to the right ia the arm of the sea which 
separates New York from Long Island. i 

The city cannot be seen, for it is very flat and quite surrounded 
with shipping. Two or three spires tower abov^the masts. At 
the extreme point is a kind of garden wdth trees. Opposite New 
York on Long Island is P*rooklyii, a ve^y flourishing suburb. 
Numbers of vessels lie at anchor at intervals, before the city. 
Innumerable steamers are alw^ays rushing about. They are one 
of the curiosities of the place. On a low steamboat, not larger 
than one of those on the Thames, is placed a wide platform. On 
this are erected the cabins, and there is a terrace on the roof of 
the cabins, sometimes covered with an a%vning. All this is painted 
white. It has an agreeable effect. Those for transporting goods 
are built somew’hat differently. Besiue.s these arc great fen*y 
steamboats between New’^ York and Brooklyn. 

We anchored 2, or 300 yards froiii the shoie, near the garden. 
There is a great round, red building in the sea here. It w^as 
meant for a fort hut is u.sed as a theatre. We saluted with twenty- 
one guns, and after some lime for preparation they were an.swered 
from the fort. There are no buniboats, but a uutuIuu* of short 


score of oontemporary personages, who have become legend or history in 
America—Agassiz, Prescott, Ticknor, Longfellow, Wendcjll Holmes. His 
German knowledge admitted him to the Universities then much iindcr the 
German philosophy, while his Catholic allegiance brought him into conversation 
with Catholic Prelates such as the remarkable Bishop of Boston, Dr. Fitzpatrick. 
The questions of the day, the social aspects of America in the ’fifties, the first 
murmurs of the mighty host of Irish and German immigrants who fifty years 
later were able to swing an election by their numbers', the state of North 
American learning, the size of American libraries, the rising phenomenon of the 
Press are all set down with the trained observation of a careful writer. 

A good deal will sound familiar to modem travellers, but to the American 
historian numberless passages must have a real interest not only because so few 
foreigners were at that time taking notes, but because the “ chiel taking notes ** 
was to become the best read man in Europe. It is not written as other American 
diaries. It is neither enthusiastic nor embittered. It is conscientiously faithful, 
and, to any reader with a knowledge of American social liistory, it is arrestingly 
accurate. 

How Lord Acton obtained his American views lias always been somewhat of 
a mystery apart from the fact of his travelling. The detail and diary of those 
travels seemed irretrievably lost until this most important discovery was made of 
an American XMary among his papers. It will be interesting to see how much 
will be taken out of it into American histories of the future. 
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boats came out to the ship/ They were obliged to be very careful 
on account of the steamers that shot out unexpectedly from ainong 
the shipping. 

Health officers, officers from the dockyard, and reporters ot the 
N,Y. Herald came on board. A boat was sent ashore for the 
letters, with an officer who was to go to the consul. All our letters 
were at the consul's. The consul, Mr. Barclay, came on board 
in blue and silver; he had‘not worn his uniform for four years. 
With him came MP. Bunch, consul at Philadelphia. Mr. Barclay 
brought the letters, two for me. Mr. Bunch is a much younger 
man, pleasant 0Hough. They were abounding in respect and 
congratulations. Though I never was so hot, they say this is 
nothing. Washington <8 the warmest place. They call it the city 
of Magnificent Distances. It was founded on an immense plan 
which has never been carried out so that it is straggling and 
unfinished. They tell a story of a sportsman in that country who 
asked his guide how far it was to Washington and was told he 
had been in it for two hours. When the consuls left us, in about 
half an hour, to read our letters and papers, they were saluted with 
nine guns. TL'' ladies w^nt on shore in the afternoon and Elles¬ 
mere and I on board. Several officers were also on 

shore. I vaf t.T^certain whether we should not go to sleep at the 
hotel, so ‘ wii ' anxious not to leave the^ ship sooner than need be, 
nor the fi ’tud . I had made on board. 

As the Exhibition does not open till the 15th July, our plans 
are all altered. We do not find the delay inconvenient, but the 
exhibitors and the,other commissioners probably will. Our tours 
will have to be made first of all. There is great anxiety*about 
the washing. It is said there is but one laundress in the city. 

The ladies came off towards 7 for dinner. They were not in 
admiration of the place, nor of the palace w'hich they thought very 
backward. The dust had annoyed tl\em very much and they had 
been pillaged by their cabmen. Just before dinner, Mr. Wilson 

and Mr. Wallis came on hoard to see Lord E-. I was sent to 

say he could not see them. They had a project to settle with him 
and the other commissioners, about going aboiU until the opening, 
to examine the places of trade and manufacture. Neither of 
them was pleasant looking. 

In the evening came a reporter of the N,Y. Tribune. I had 
a talk with him. He was rather ridiculous, and very inquisitive. 
As he wanted to know if at y officers had been in action, they told 
him that Captain Miller of the Marines, a gouty old fool, was an 
old and tried veteran, and e cpected his promotion for bringing out 

Lord E-, all which the reporter carefully put down, and it 

appeared next day in the ppper, to the wrath of the old Captain. 
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The reporter invited us to come and seh his establishment. Lord 
E-and I are to go on Monday. It is one of the largest papers. 

* The daily paper is as large as the Times, with a circulation of 
25,060, and costs 2 cents. They have likewise a weekly paper, 
80,000 copies, a semi-weekly with 50,000, and one published every 
other day of 60,000. They print off 20,000 copies an hour. He 
had been to the scene of the great accident the other day. There 
is a turning bridge over a river, and it was turned to let a ship 
pass under when the train arrived, and as the.e is a very sharp 
corner the signal was not seen, and thp train went down. The 
engine struck the other side GO feet off. Two# cars and a half 
were in the w’ater. The other three and a half were only shaken, 
but in the first forty-four persons were drowned. There was a 
bride dragged out of the water with her wedding dress and jewels 
on. 

This morning after breakfast came Mr. Sedgwick, president of 
the Exhibition committee. People are beginning to leave N.Y. 
now. Many go to Saratoga, for which it is not necessary to be 
sick, for the waters are pleasant and the place extremely fashion¬ 
able. Many go to the Virginia sulphur springs. Mr. Sedgwick 
gave us a great deal of advice about travelling, and the Ellesmere 
plans seem likely to be formed chiefly upon it. They are not at 
all ashamed of themselves for being so much behind-hand. They 
say it is impossible to force labour here. They are too well off to 
work more than they like. The iron was the great difficulty, for 
they had no contractor like Fox <fe Henderson ; they ordered the 
iron from different places, and it was found not to fit, and in short 
there were many difficulties. After Mr. Sedgwick’s departure it 
was arranged to meet him on shore later and to go to the Exhibi¬ 
tion. Lord E-proposed to me to come with him. We went 

with the Captain in his boat, and rowed first to the Navy Yard. 
They wanted some things for the ships. The Yard wbs about a 
mile and a half from the ship on Long Island. We had to steer 
with great care among the many fast steamers that surrounded 
us in every direction. There was a look that reminded me of the 
Giudecca at Venice; but the buildings are very different from the 
Venetian palaces, and are surrounded with ships. It is rather 
like Birmingham in the lagunes. At the Navy Yard we were 
received by Commander Hudson and two other officers. The 
commodore was absent. They have no admirals. We met with 
all kinds of military honours, and were shown into the com¬ 
mander’s house for a few minutes, but bad not time to stay 
longer. None of these officers were remarkably intelligent. They 
have five groat dockyards in the States, and this is one of the 
least. Those of Boston and Norfolk are the largest. There 
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seemed to be a total want of any kind of activity there. There is 
but one man-of-war, the North CuroZmo, not a very fine ship, 
here. Commander Hudson told stories of two American vessels— 
one of them was the Royal Sovereign —that sailed 420 miles ifi a 
day, 20 miles in one hour, and of another that did 16 and 18 an 
hour frequently. They expect to beat the steamers to Liverpool, 
which never do under 10 days. A man of the name of Francis 
is said to make the most aJtlmirable lifeboats. On leaving the 
Yard we w^ere salutfH with seventeen guns from the North Garo- 
linH, which the Leander never returned. We w'ere shown a naval 
museum in^the dfficial house at the dock, where I saw portraits 
for the first ^me of all the American Presidents. After visiting 
the ship for a moment I^rd Ellesmere and I went on shore, where 
we found a carriage w^aiting, and went immediately to the office 
of the Exhibition committee. Here we made acquaintance wdth 
several of the committee, and Mr. Livingstone went in Lord 

E-’s carriage to the Exhibition. Mr. Sedgwick himself took 

me. The distance seemed enormous, and we had a very agreeable 
conversation by the way, which was interrupted for a moment 
wdien wc c* ne in sight of any public building. Mr. Sedgwick 
gave m*. n i!ch adv'ce for my travels, and promised to give me 
letlers f i trodi.ction to several people in Charleston. He will 
also pr njr; me a recommendation frpm Mrs. March, an old 
Catholi( lady who lives here and owns one of the largest planta¬ 
tions in R.C., where the slaves are patriarchally treated. 
He promised mo letters for Ticknor also, and for Felton, professor 
of Greek at Harvard—a great German. Mr. Tjivingstone also 
promised me letters for the South. There are no plantations in 
Virginia ; it is a wheat country, and it was very wrong Jillowing it 
to be a slave State. There, however, there is a great deal of 
white labour which supersedes that of the black population. A 
w-hite man will work mMch better than a black. Tt wmild never 
do to express opinions about slavery in the South. Mrs. Stowe 
gave the best pictiive of negro life that has ever been drawm. 

There is no primogeniture in America. Tt is strictly forbidden. 
One m«ay leave his propeity by will, and everybody makes a w’ill. 
There can be no entail. Tf there is no will the law divides the 
property equally between sons and daughters. Tn this way there 
are no great landed estates. Mr. Wadsworth is supposed to have 
the largest landed estate n the North, but it does not bring him 
in more than .£4,000 a |ea \ At the same time, you are not bound 
to divide your estate eqtiaily, nor indeed at all, as the sons gener¬ 
ally follow different profess ons to make their own fortunes. There¬ 
fore there is none of that minute subdivision of property which 
exists in France. There is a great population of small independent 
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landowners of 2 or 300 acres, and these men, together with the 
mechanics, form the nucleus and foundation of the American 
people. They are intelligent, honest, and industrious, and far 
betlfer fitted for Belf-government than the German and Irish 
emigrants. Of these Mr. Sedgwick spoke with abhorrence, as if 
they were injurious to the country. 

Clay stands next to Washington in popular estimation. During 
the last year of his life he had sunk much, but he was a most 
remarkable man. As a party leader he was Admirable. Webster 
was a greater statesman, but less fascinating and less popular. *It 
is only in latter years that second-rate men haPie been preferred 
for Presidents. Adams and Jeffer.son were the first ^men of their 
time, and Madison was a very consideftible man. I am very 
curious to kno\f' the reason of this change. 

The Whigs are now the successors of the old Federalists—those 
who sought to strengthen the central government in opposition to 
those who maintained the independent power of the States. This 
difference lies at the bott^om of all political parties, but does not 
come visibly to the surface. The last question where it had full 
influence and which it settled was thi^t of the bank in Jackson Vs 
time which was destroyed by the party that looked upon it as 
tending unduly to strengthen the central government. 

Greeley’s paper, the NJl. Tribune, is a Whig paper, but ultra- 
democratic in every question without being democratic. Greeley 
has taken up a number of hobbies, such as temperance, which he 
pushes to extravagance. He defends his topics through thick and 
thin. He is sincere, though much suspected, for there is so 
much* method in his madness as to make it seem likely that he is 
a rogue. The N.Y. Herald corresponds, on a somewhat inferior 
scale, to the Times. It discovers which way public opinion will 
turn, and by bending its course accordingly appears to direct 
where it really only follow^. The question with it is, Will this 
be popular? If so, write it up; if not, attack it or pass it over 
unnoticed, or damn it with faint praise. It is^iuite unprincipled, 
not like Greeley’s paper, which manfully defends his view^s when 
most unpopular. Bennett, the editor of the Herald, was a Scottish 
adventurer, who began by editing a low paper, in which he made 
himself notorious, and wrote his w'ay up. At present, in his 
absence, Mr. Hudson directs the paper with equal success. At 
the same time, it is not a venal paper. I am curious to know 
whether that can lie ^aid of the rest of the Press. 

The Exhibition is a very handsome building. The locality is 
bad, as it is close to the great reservoir and far out of town, but 
space IS dear. It will cover five acres, and appears advanced 
enough. Tliey have more goods than they can place, so they say 



they will have a better selection. They hope that this Exhibition 
will have a good effect in raising the feeli^igs of the people for 
the beautiful in art. They now know only of the beautiful in 
use. Their lease is for five years. At first they met with nftich 
opposition and ridicule. 

It appears that the temperance societies do harm in America. 
They have met with enthusiastic support. In Maine the legis¬ 
lature has passed a law forbidding liquor to be sold, so that the 
most vexatious proosedings must be carried dn to prevent it. The 
pepple of Maine have earne^d the name of maniacs in consequence. 
This speciinen qj bureaucratic interference appears strange in 
such a free country. We went to%ee rooms that had been ordered 
at the Clarerition. The anan was very much annoyed at the EUes- 
meres preferring to remain on board. The rooms were handsome 
and comfortable—something, I thought, on the scale of the Bed¬ 
ford, at Brighton. 

I was dropped near St. Nicholas Hotel, and took leave of Mr. 
Sedgwick, who is going with some of the committee to Washing¬ 
ton on Monday in order to settle everythihg with the President and 
the Secrefat V of State. The Exhibition is to be opened by the 
President ^iimt;eii, July 14fh. As they do not return till Friday, 

they hi? ve isked Lord E-to dinner on that day, which they 

were v -y anxious to do. This deranges the Ellesmere plans a 
little, 'v[r. Sedgwick asked me privately whether it would incon- 

vemenc<= Lord E-, for they w islied very much to pay him all 

the most marked respect they can, without including the other 
commissioners, which will not be possible later. 

1 cannot help being pleased with Mr, Sedgwick, as be is sakind 
to me, and I have learned so much from him; he speaks with 
plenty of cleverness and judgment. 

I took a bath at the St. Nicholas. The ground floor consists of 
shops which communicate witli tlie hotel. Next to the entrance 
is a hairdresser, ^nd the baths are 'under his shop. We had 
arranged to dine at the St. Nicholas at 4, but I found dinner 
was only at 5. I Valked along Broadway, hoping to meet the 
ladies in their open carriage, wliich I presently did. They were 
in company with Mf. Jones, Arthur’s friend, son-in-law of the 
Harts’, and directed me to a confectioner. We gave ourselves 
rendezvous at dinner at 5, for w'e w'ere curious to observe the 
humours of the countr;| a a table dlidte, 

Boston, Thursday, June 22nd.^ 

I made my first acquaintance with American drinks, about 
which I was curious, on tl is occasion. Thompson’s eating-house 

(1) This L8 wrong. He is stili in New York, of which St. Nicholas was patron 
saint. 
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is a very large room with accommodation for a couple of hundred 
people. All the shops in 'Broadway present a narrow front to the 
street, but they penetrate very far back. Some of them seem to 
to be on a finer scale than the shops in Begent Street. 

Dixmer is served at St. Nicholas in a fine large room with 
splendid mirrors. All the jugs are of splendid porcelain; every 
dish has a spirit lamp under it; «there are forty waiters in a kind 
of uniform, who are marshalled and 4 )erform everything harmoni¬ 
ously and at the word of command. Everything is gorgeous; 
there were little more than a liundre/l guests. Each one ha^ a 
printed bill of fare on ornamented paper bef^r^re him , and the 
number of dishes is prodigioufe. There was very much luxury 
and display. Yet dinner costs but a dollar a heacf. The wines 
are dear, and they have Madeira at fabulous prices. 1 have seen 
it at $12 a bottle. Here ladies and gentlemen dine together, 
but there is a lady’s ordinary at many places, where chaperons 
are, however, admitted. The dinner passed off rather solemnly. 
There is much less talk and Uveliness than I have seen at a German 
table dliote, I was ndt at first struck with the voraciousness 
with which they dispatched their dinner, but I have since obser^^ed 
that many people eat very quick. The cookery appeared not to 
be remarkable. Several dishes I remembered to have eaten in 
much greater perfection elsewhere. At the St. Nicholas there is 
breakfast going on all the morning, lunch from 12 o’clock, dinner 
at 3 and at 5, the more fashionable hour. Tea in a room kept on 
purpose at 6.30, and supper from 9 till 12. The passages in this 
hotel are carpeted and so spacious as to be used for a lounge. 
Theie are not less than 300 rooms, and a new wing is to be built. 
The rooms w^e saw were fine but very uncomfortable. There js a 
bridal chamber, which we were shown. The footstools are covered 
with white satin, and the walls are covered with folds of the same 
material. The bed itself, in the middle of the room, w'as gorgeous. 
I w'as told, but forget, hbw many thousand dollars all these 
appointments cost. There were but a couple of chairs and little 
besides; $120 are charged for the use of this room for one night. 
It was used for the first time while we were at New York, and 
the circumstance with the names of the parties w’as reported in 
the papers. As many people live in hotels, the marriage festivals 
are almost public. 

After dinner Arthur and I went to have our hair cut at a barber’s 
under the hotel. The shop, or rather store, was very smart. A 
good number of ]')eople frequented it. There were but eight 
haibers at w'ork, so w'e liad to wait a quarter of an hour with ticket.^ 
of precedence in our hands till oiir number was called out. The 
chairs are constructed in the most ingenious manner. The 
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barbers seemed nearly all Germans and were skilful biit lazy and 
impudent^ scratching their own heads with the comb, and cracking 
jokes with each other and sometimes with their patients, who 
seemed to like being long about it and to enjoy the operation? It 
appears they look upon the curling of their hair as a luxurious 
pastime. 

After this we walked down Broadway and came on board. 
Broadway is the principal street and centre of all the traffic. It 
consists chiefly of^hops and hotels. Some of the buildings are 
very mean, worse than any in Oxford Street; some, again, are 
very grawl, though of no great architectural beauty. A great 
deal of building is going on in* this street, which gives’it an 
unfliiished a^ppearance,«u.nd is very disagreeable. The practice of 
pulling down houses to put up finer ones seems to be carried on 
wantonly. Great people do not live in Broadway. It is the great 
place for walking about. Formerly the ladies used to frequent it, 
but the progress of traffic has driven them to one end of it. The 
throng of carriages is very great. Great people live in 6th Avenue, 
which is a very fine, quiet street. There is little to be seen in 
New YotL t is not a fine city. It is extending northward, up 
the island, and ii*e streets in tliis quarter are lined with good 
private ho-ises. They are (juite regular, and they are numbered 
insteac of being named. The passion for regularity and right 
angles ;i building prevails in most American cities. It would 
appear Inconsistent witli tJie independent feeling of the people, 
but it is carried so far that the map of Brooklyn makes the place 
appear four times its real size, for perfectly regular streets are 
mapped out that will not exist for a century and where there is 
not a single house now. I presume that, as the city extends, this 
plan will be rigorously followed, as the part hitherto finished com¬ 
pletely agrees with it. Very few churches break the monotonous 
line which the perfectly flat soil presents; as there are no eleva¬ 
tions there is nothing jdctiiresque about the place. Some parts 
are exceedingly wretched, and it is not safe to go there. There 
were no really smart equipages to be seen in Broadw'ayi There 
are many queer curricles with very narrow,.large wheels very 
far apart. Nor are there any horsemen. 

I recognised numerous specimens of the real Yankee type of 
countenance. Numbers of ibices might have been cast in the same 
mould. It is not a very i itelligent face, and a selfish face. They 
are generally thin, and th ir hair turns white earl3% perhaps partly 
from the quantity of drink afid profuse perspiration. They are 
seldom fine men, but tall. They are fond of wearing hair all round 
their chins, or else a goat's beard. In either case they are fond 
of wearing hairs coming up to the corners of their mouths. In 
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the heaitx frequenting the door of the hotel I observed nothing 
very fantastical in dress. In this respect there seems great uni¬ 
formity. Of course, there is nothing like a national costume in 
any? part of the country. Straw hats or white hats are universally 
worn in the hot season. Smoking is very much practised. 1 was 
not so much struck, perhaps from accident, with the custom of 
chewing and spitting at N.Y. 1 have been since elsewhere. 
One observes no police in the streetThere is a body of men 
who wear, a star to distinguish them, which^is very insufficient, 
and they are soon to be better organised. It was veiy iuterestipg 
to walk along Broadway for the first time and l^]pk at the people. 
But my hrst impressions, however amusing at the time, are not 
valuable enough to be recorded. Barnum one immense 

museum in a conspicuous part of Broadway. It is full of strange 
animals and covered with representations of them. A bearded 
lady is exhibited here. Numerous alligators, serpents, etc., attract 
crowds in different parts of the town. The hippodrome has a 
great success. Of the various theatres, one is very near the ship. 
It is made out of an old fort. Music is performed here, and it is 
a lounge in the day. It was expected that Sontag would soon 
arrive to sing here. This end of the tovfn, with the garden, though 
once fashionable, has become disreputable now. 

When we came on board we found Sir Charles LyeJl waiting for 
Lord Ellesmere. He had annoiinced his departure from Boston 
by electric telegraxffi. We found him in the gunroom delighting 
the officers with his manneV and conversation. He very soon 
became familiar with me, and we had half an hour’s talk. The 
comniissioners are dissatisfied witJi the Exhibition building. Little 
has been done efficiently to secure its being opened at the right 
time. Whitwortli showed t])em how backward they were, and 
they w^ere glad to profit by his skill, so that liis services will be 
employed. He has brought a variety of machines over with him, 
and had he known of the delay he would have brought much more. 
Sir Charles described the feeling at Boston as hostile from jealousy 
to the Exhibition. He told me that Agassiz, professor of natural 
history at Cambridge, has discovered in the American rivers thirty 
species of a certain fish, of wliich no specimens were known but 
in old strata. Agassiz was bribed to stay at Harvard College when 
he came over. The prize which Cuvier left for the academy to 
award to the greatest promoter of science in 1840 was bestowed 
on no one, as none were found -.uriii-i.-titly prominent. In 1850 
it was awarded to Agassiz. * 

We spent the evening in discussing our future plans in the 
cabin. I have been obliged to alter mine many times, and probably 
shall do so again. 
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After writitig in my oabin I was on deck after midnight. We 
saw a fire in Brooklyn. It was a fine sight irom the ship, lighting 
up the sky and the shipping in the river, and throwing a glare on 
the opposite shore of N.Y. • 

On Sunday we had a good many people on board from the shore. 
As it was a holiday, perhaps they were not the best specimens. 
One old fellow in a blue coat and gilt buttons was very prominent. 
He talked loudly to a large circle of hearers of his friendship with 
Washington, who fave him a sword and other presents. He was 
very enthusiastic in his fondness for England. When we entered 
the port he had Jj^een on a vessel we passed close to, and tried to 
get up a shout to welcome us, bat the Irish on board would not 
have it. There were sgveral reporters on board to-day, so that I 
was afraid every word I said might be reported. One from the 
Daily Times was made over to me by one whom he had been 
persecuting. He asked me a great many questions about Lord 

E-. Where he dined, etc. I put him off by asking questions 

about America. He spoke of Clay^ and of his plan for abolishing 
slavery by degrees, so that none should*now be born slaves. He 
thought ? i'!« only plan which could succeed. When I got into 
my boat ^ » go aJiore in the evening he talked to me all the way 
down the 'adder. They were curious about me, too, and about 
my me ,'em mts. A lieutenant laughed at one of them, which was 
rather ommon on board, and, after describing me fancifully, told 
him J vas going South, which was then my intention, to collect 
information about slavery. This project they were all very curious 
about. The reporter of the Tribune begged me to write my impres¬ 
sions to him, promising to print my letters in the paper. Hqmade 
a similar proposal to one of the mates. 

1 had invited a couple of midshipmen to dine with me on shore. 
Only one could come, and we dined at the St. Nicholas. The 
ladies dined at Delmonico’s. I went to call on the Archbishop,* 
who was out of town for some time.* The chief of our Churches 
is near his house. It has much less pretensions than the Jesuits* 
.Church in Farm Street. A fine cathedral is in process of con¬ 
struction.* 

In some of the streets are lines of rail on which long cars are 
drawn by horses and serve for omnibuses on that line. They run 
every five minutes from the Astor house, the centre of the city. 
As soon as they arrive tl e horses are taken out and put on at the 
back, ready to start in th opposite direction.' This way of travel¬ 
ling is more pleasant than our omnibus. The rails annoy carriages 
crossing them, but they are not laid down on any of the great 

(1) Henry Clay, the idolised '^Vhig statesmau. 

(2) Archbishop John Hughes, bom in Co. Tyrone, first Archbishop of New 

York. (3) St. Patriok*s Cathedral in Fifth Avenue. 
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thoroughfares. It was late in the evening when we returned on 
board the ship. At night we saw another fire break out near the 
€ one of the night before. The bell tolls the number of the ward 
in Tyhich it is. An Irish labouring man had been turned out of 
his employment, and sought to burn ^down his master’s store^ 
consisting of wood and lumber. He began by firing some stacks • 
near it. This we had seen the night before. This failing, he set 
fire to the store itself, which was destroyed at a loss of $10,000. 
The horses had been rescued and taken dow^. to tl^ ferry, but 
that they might not escape, this fellow set the building they we^e 
in on fire, and they were burned to death. Whil^we w^e looking 
at this fire another brc^e out at Staten Island and burned very 
brightly for a short time. They seem to^be very rebkless about 
fires here. They are generally amply insured. We saw, coming 
home from dinner, the engines parading the Broadway. The 
firemen were accompanied by numerous citizens, for it is rather 
the thing to belong to a fire company. The engine and the hose 
are pushed along by a great crowd of people at a'good pace. It 
does not seem very well organised. They could not get across 
the water to the fire this time. 

On Monday we had a rather more respectable set of people on 
board. One of the reporters came and attacked me for giving him 
erroneous information about a dinner, which, appeared incom¬ 
patible with some news he had heard since. One of the officers 
was asked who I was, at a moment when I was ambling about 
with the youngsters, and when the visitor heard my name he was 
lost in astonishment at my want of dignity. 

Crampton ^ wrote to beg Lord E-to go to Washington. Lady 

E-was rather offended at his not doing more in their honour. 

Their plans of going North were thrown up by the sudden illness 
of one of their servants. They determined to go next morning to 
Philadelphia and take two midshipmen with them. 

I went to the office of the* association of the Exhibition to ask 
for some letters I w^as to expect. I find two from Mr. Sedgwick, 
for Mr. Ticknor^ and Mr. Sumner.* There wOre also four from 
Mrs. Marsh for her friends at Charleston, among them one for 
the Bishop. She delsired me to read them before I resolved to go 
South BO late. Though she never saw me, and only heard of me 
from Mr. Sedgwick, the letters were full of kindness for me, and 
proposed all sorts' of arrangements for making me comfortable. 

At the same time, they expressed a great dread of my falling ill. 

I received also a letter from Mr. Livingstone enclosing one for 

(1) British Minister, afterwards recalled and knighted for hia enlisting pro¬ 
clivities during the Crimean Waor. 

(2) The writer on Spanish literoture. 

(3) Later*Minister for Foreign Affaira. 
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Mr. Aikia, late Governor of N. Carolina. - He likewise spoke 
strongly against going South. 

Proceeding islong Broadway 1 met two shipmates, whom I 
treated to some ices and cobblers. 1 was to be at the olhce of^he 
Tribune at 3 to meet Lord Ellesmere, for whom I had to wait 
^some little time. Our reporter wai not present, but Greeley 
himself and his sub-editor showed us round. Greeley is a very 
Hiraiigc'-loukiiig man—something between Benjamin Franklin and 
Sir W. Moleswortlft He looks half cracked’^nd half a rogue. 
They have fifty compositors at work. They print by cylinders. 
They have, one fi^e engine in a vault under the street. It is very 
compact, worked by six men, and Will throw off 12,000 impressions 
in an hour. 1 was tolchthe statistics most exactly. The weekly 
paper has a circulation of 60,000 copies, and the other two—^not 
daily papers—30 or 35,000. The matter contained in the daily 
paper is condensed in the others chiefly for the distant parts of 
the Union. In France they are trying to print on one continuous 
sheet. There was nothing striking about the scale of the estab¬ 
lishment, blit rather about its compactness. It did not look lik^ 
the scene , Nere so great an engine is wielded. The ladies were 
to call f ji [<ord E-, and we waited long in vain, till he con¬ 

demned the shups that detained them in strong terms. After 
waiting twe nty minutes he went in a cab to the Clarendon, and 
I haste od to the lauding place, where the ladies soon arrived 
with the results of their shopping in the carriage. Whilst waiting 
for the boat they were an object of great curiosity to the mob, 
who were impudent this time only in their motions, not by 
language, as they sometimes are. When some of the youngsters 
from the ship went to the bath they were assailed with all kinds 
of scurrility by tlie bathers. When some of, the officers got into 
a cab in uniform that evening the bystanders cried out to make 
them pay well, besides epithets, and these were heaped on some 
officers who passed by a Avharf in a boat to return the visit of the 
oflicers of the N. /Jarolina, the man-of-war which is stationed 
here at the Naval Yard. 

The town was in commotion as we came off, for the Phila¬ 
delphia firemen w^ere come to visit their brethren of New York, 
and they were parading the streets in uniform, with colours and 
music and a great concourse of people. 

After dressing we wen. to dine at the Clarendon, where Lord 

E-had invited the gui room officers to dinner. We had ft fine 

room, but there was comfort in it. There was no writing-table 
and no sofa you could lie c owm upon. A Bible was on the table, 
as is the case in all the rodrns in the hotels 1 have seen. As we 
had to wait long for dinner, and as oiir separation was near,•nobody 

D D 2 
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was in very good humour. The bill of fare, though a private 
dinner, was printed, and each had a copy. 

^ After dinner we went to the Haights’, who had prematurely 
askeh us all the day before, but as it was Sunday the Ellesmeres 
put it off. Several officers went with us. They live in a very 
smart house in 5th Avenue. This is the great street for great 
people. It is the finest in.New York, All the houses are good, 
and there is plenty of foliage. It ia a little disfigured by the 
building that is always going on. This party aPthe Haights’ is of 
some interest as our first opportunity .of witnessing New Yoi^c 
society, though what we here saw was a fair spearmen, not of the 
whole," but of a certain well-defined class. I thought it very 
instructive, and it was certainly very aiSiusing. Mrs. Haight 
received us at the door of the drawing-room, w^hich was 
opened by a black. There was not much ceremony about her. I 
did not see the reception of the Ellesmeres. She is a little woman 
with some remains of good looks, well behaved, and apparently of 
no great genius. I w'as introduced to a dirty old fellow, something 
like Mr. Dupin and Lord Brougham, in a frock coat and dirty 
white collar, evidently the dress he had^ worn all day. This was 
Mr. Haight. Whether he made his fortune by drugs or hatbands 
1 have been unable to discover. 

It is true we had been invited quite socially, but suspected that 
a large party w^as concealed under this expression. In reality 
there were not many people. The daughter of the house, Mrs. 
Jones, does the honours. Her husband is a good little goose after 
the English fashion. She hersell is not good-looking, and of a 
bad complexion, but a fine taille. She was very busy introducing 
us to the young ladies. She said it was no easy matter to bring 
Englaud and America together. There was a mixture of pompous¬ 
ness and condescension about her. I should have called her both 
affected and vulgar, otherwise I have ho reason to doubt she has 
great merits. There are half a dozen rooms on the ground floor, 
each quite different. One is in the Taj Mahal style, another in 
dark oak, and at the end is a fine conservatory, the cliief beauty 
of the house, which.they are very proud of aud think it the finest 
m New York. One young lady to whom I was introduced made 
herself very merry at the uniforms of gur officers. Another fat 
little fair girl with weak eyes, dressed in black, was childish in her 
conversation. One to whom I was presented, with some symptoms 
of beauty, took a great fancy to me and insisted on showing me 
the apartments. To my astonishment one that served as a 
tnoroughfare between two others was Mrs. Haight’s bedi-oom. It 
was well lighted up, but without any comforts. These, I suspect, 
were cuianingly concealed in the wall, which was full of handles. 
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This led to a dark oak room with pictures, dirtily lighted and a 
little solemn. This is the library, but no books were visible. Here 
my companion made me sit down in a lonely corner, and we were 
left all to ourselves until I was summoned to be presented to 
Lady Lyell. At the entrance to the conservatory, which if the 
coolest place, stood a large bowl of cold punch with all sorts of 
things floating about in it. This, Sir Charles told me, one of 
our officers had confidentially recommended to him as excellent. 

There was a very copioue supper. I introduced myself to Mr. 
Barclay, our cbnat!!, who strongly advised me not to go South, as 
fevers are very prevalent jand carry one off in twenty-four hours. 
Young Van Bui»n^ and the widow of General Scott* were here, but 
I did not see them. Also the §ub-editor of Greeley’s paper. I 
was glad to have a tallf with Mr. Haight, who is a character. He 
is uneducated, but fond of appearing well informed. He told me 
he had been as a boy on the first steamer in the United States, 
and he was present also at the first trial of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Bail way. where he was close to Huskisson, and 
warned him of his danger in vain. I have since heard this story 
condemned as apocryphal. He told me his pictures were of great 
value. HV get up his house himself. The idea, he says, was 
perfecily vi'iginal. T observed a good deal of art in the disposition 
of lig} ts. He spoke of great numbers of books, but those he 
produt d rime from a couple of small^ chests that could not hold 
many. T epsius's new book on Egypt he has the first copy of, 
before tliC King of Prussia, for though he does not know Lepsius 
he insisted on this as soon as ho heard that he was employed on it. 
An old atlas of China by Duttnlde he prized as a great rarity. He 
showed me the reprints of the English reviews. The two great 
reviews and Blackwood you can have all for per annum. He 
considers these the best reviews in the world, for if the subject 
does not interest him he is always attracted by the style. His 
daughter’s accomplishmenls are a great theme for him. He says 
that in Germany, Ttah and Prance she was respectively take''* 
for a native of each country, and she is the best amateur artist in 
the fltates. A man so wretchedly vain, purseproud, and boorish 
would he a good character in a novel. T have been told that he has 
found his way into some «atirical writings. 

Here T made Mr. Dil^e’s* acqnaintance. who had arrived the 
day before. He introduced me to Mr. Wallis. He says they have 
found so many jealousie; and so much that betokens failure about 
the Exhibition that the/ will suppress the fact that they have 
anything to do with it f s much as possible, and will look upon 
themselves as accredited to examine the industry of the whole 

(1) Son of Martin Vrm Bnron, Prosident of the U.S. 

(2) Iloro of tho Moxicaii War. (3) Sir Charles Dilk# ? 
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country. I took a formal leave of Mrs. Jones, who bows with 
dignity whenever she says anything complimentary. Miss Baxter 
o was there, but I did not make her acquaintance. Not one of the 
ladies was handsome, and if it be fair to judge them by a London 
standard I should call them all vulgar. They spoke with a detest¬ 
able twang. I suspect they are all rather highly educated. One 
told me she owed Sir C, Lyell all the geology she had ever for¬ 
gotten. There was no shyness that I could see—^rather free and 
easy, indeed, as I had an instance of. The .^pn of the Haights 
must not be forgotten. He is about eighteen, tall and lank. He 
walked about with a brown shooting-jacket and^thread^* gloves all 
the tipie. We got away about 11.30, having been invited at 8. 
The Ellesmeres were, on the whole, not pleased with vrhat they 
saw. The impression made on the officers was almost without 
exception unfavourable. 

Next morning, Tuesday, between 1 and 2, the Ellesmeres 
departed for Philadelphia. We did not expect to meet again till 
the Exhibition. The crew manned arms, and a salute of nineteen 
guns was fired as they went away. Very soon after, the Joneses, 
Mrs. Haight, and some friends came on hoard to see the ship. 
Miss Baxter, Thackeray’s flame, was limong them. She is not 
very pretty, but rather go-ahead. Mrs. Jones fell to ray lot and 
asked foolish questions and expressed constant wonder and admira¬ 
tion. I escaped as soon as*! could. The raptain shut himself up 
in his cabin, for he hated them, and orders were given to say he 
was on shore. Granby Calcraft came too. He bad been on board 
frequently, and was a gr(?nt favourite*, but I disliked him and 
gave lym his slippers. Whilst dancing was going on on deck I 
went ashore with two youngsters, to whom T gave a dollar for ices, 
and then dismissed them. At the confectioner’s, when you have 
ordered something, the waiter gives you an ivory counter with 
the price upon it, so you have only to present that at the desk 
and know what you have to pay. These establishments are much 
larger and better organised than in England, because of the neces¬ 
sity of frequent cool drinks and ices in the extreme heat. The 
ices are skilfully made, not too sweet, in order not to excite thirst, 
and they give you as much as two London ices for less money. 
Water ices seem unknown. There is an ice cream at every dinner 
in the summer, and every glass is filled ^ith ice to cool the wine 
or water. 1 w'as stopped in Broadway by a German who brought 
me three letters from ]\frs. Marsh, cancelling three of her former 
ones, because a better plan had occurred to her of conveying me 
to her estate, namely, by chartering a small steamer, than the one 
she had proposed before. 

^ (To he contimed.) 
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Afteb M. Clemenceau’s recent speech at the inauguration o? bis 
monument at Sainte Hermine in the Vendee there is persistent 
talk in France of his return to political life. This monument, 
made possible by the subscriptions of his compatriots in his natal 
district, is a living image of the Clemenceau we knew while he 
was carrying out the declaration of his policy as Premier and 
making war—the short, thick-set figure wearing a long overcoat 
and sloudi hatband carrying thick stick, proceeding to the 
trenches in. order to inspire the poilus. And, of course, the 
Frenct soldiers whom* he apotheosised in his great speech are 
beside him. 

It is a rare thing for a statesman whom the world had been, 
led to suppose had dropped out of public life to be present at 
the unveiling of his own monument, and the inference drawn 
from this unusual event is that if Clemenceau had not intended 
to resumf* h\--, place in the field of national polemics the ceremony 
would Ti<>t have taken plaoe, or, at any rate, the ex-Premier would 
have k^^pt away from it. Clemenceau is eighty years of age, but 
there re 'ow Frenchmen of half his yeaHs who can boast that 
their \ «‘ou'-, physical and intellectual,, is superior to his. His is 
a temperament which chafes at inaction, and, enjoying as he does 
an uraisual plenitude of strength to which is united a tremendous 
capp-city for work, it is not surprising that people should discuss 
his return to the political arena. 

His Rainto Hermine speech will rank as one of the greal^st ha 
has ever delivered, and while there was nothing in it to indicate 
definitely tliat he was weary of remaining in the shadow' of the 
political limelight and was longing to re-enter the fray, his friends 
are convinced that he wnll reappear,jind that his decision will be 
dictated by the shaping of political events in France. Until the 
propitious moment arrives, the “Tiger” wull remain in his lair, 
hut wdien the hour strikes he will make a bound. Meanwhile, it 
will be a question of preparing his return by either founding a 
newspaper for him or placing an existing journal of opinion at 
his disposal, so that he cati take up the pen which brought down 
French Cabinets in the \'a8t. 

While French people are talking about Clemenceau's sensa¬ 
tional re-entry, it is lopportune to say some things about his 
Premiership which hate mver been said and which could not be 
said at the time he w-aii iraking history because of the censorshin. 
The inside story of his Premiership in 1917-1919 forma the mo*?t 
dramatic political episode of the war. ^ 
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France had five Premiers during the war, England had two. 
Why should France have had five to England’s two? The tem¬ 
perament of the House of Commons and the Chamber of Deputies 
differs enormously. Apart from the difference in race, there is a 
difference in constitution and procedure. The House of Commons 
is made up of parties; the Chamber of Deputies comprises numer¬ 
ous groups. Unionist, Liberal, and Labour members—^there you 
have the House of Commons; and a Grovernment knows where 
its majority lies. A French Government can never be certain of 
its majority; it has so many groups of the EigJft, Extreme Bight, 
Centre, Left, and Extreme Left to plauate. The Left is always 
an uncertain quantity. The Extreme Left ffever feaves the 
Goverhment in doubt; it invariably votes against it. But the 
groups of the Left cannot of themselves Bring about the /all of 
the Government. It is the big groups gravitating towards the 
Centre which make and unmake Cabinets. A group is discon¬ 
tented with the Government’s policy. It makes known its dis¬ 
tent. And the discontent becomes contagious. Meetings are 
held, decisions are taken, apd from these everybody knows whether 
the Government will stand or fall. 

This group system is responsible ^for so many changes of 
Government in France, and it was this system which, in spite of 
the “Union Sacree “ formed when war began, led to the fall of 
five Cabinets. Even a bigrwar could not change the customs of 
the French politicians, for although all were animated with one 
purpose, to defeat the Germans and drive them out of France, 
they must have their tilt at the Ministry; they must have a 
change. There is no disgrace attached to a Premier who falls. 
If he does not fall some Frenchmen ask themselves w^hy; others 
develop suspicions which more often than not are entirely unjusti¬ 
fied ; others, again, frankly admit that they are in the presence of 
the incomprehensible. This frame of political mind explains why 
M. Viviani, who w^as Premjer when the war began, failed to 
carry on for any length of time in spite of his oratorical gifts, 
his personal magnetism; why M. Briand. Minister of Justice in 
his Cabinet, who succeeded him, went down in turn; why 
M. Bibot, with all his courtly grace and sincerity, snccumbed ; 
and why M. Painlevd, the mathematician, who was expected to 
go far, had a brief career in the Premiership. 

It was now the turn of Clemenceaii. He became Premier of 
France at the darkest hour of the war, and let it be said at once 
that in the political field he won the vrar for France. Yon will 
find many Frenchmen to dispute this now. They began to 
criticise Clemenceau as soon as be relinquished power.. The 
same Frenchmen were full of admiration for him when he was 
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leading France to victory. This, 1 fear» is a way Frenchmen 
have with their great men when they quit power. When they 
die they remember and raise statues to their memory. ^ 

Before he became Premier Clemenceau, as was his wont, was 
tilting at successive Governments in his paper, L*Homme Libre, 
which afterwards became L'Homme EncJiaini, writing articles 
which ran to two columns a day. He had a curious method of 
work. It was his custom to take the cure at Vichy every ye4r. 

A doctor himself, he would {)ut himself under the care of a medical 
man. But he was a bad patient, setting aside all the rules laid 
dbwn for his guidance. Bometimes he would put himself on a 
milk and bread Uiet. This he would change for vegetable soup, 
which he would eat in the morning, at noon, and at nighf-time. 
Then the whim of a diet of bread and cheese would seize him, 
and he would eat nothing else. His habits were as singular as 
his diets. He wrote his articles during the night, sent them to 
Paris by the first train for publication on the following day, and 
slept when most visitors to Vichy were abroad following cure 
orders to the letter. 

I have heu^d six Premiers make their declarations of policy in 
the Cha/ubei. anfl it is ipy conviction that no Ministerial state¬ 
ment madt bO deep an impression in France as that of Clemen- 
ceau. Je fais la guerre,” the old man declared wdth emphasis. 
By tha he meant that, in his opinioy, France was not making 
war as he should do. He had inherited a heavy task, and he 
knew it. Englishmen who w-ere in Paris in 1917 are not likely 
to forget the situation, which was far from being satisfactory 
either on the French front or in the rear. The army was dis¬ 
couraged, and it is no secret now that there were insurrettions. 
In the rear the defeatist propaganda was in full swing. Agents 
playing the game of Germany met the leave trains at the Gare 
de TEst and distributed leaflets among the soldiers. One even 
heard of poilvis, weary of the struggle and inflamed by the leaflets 
they read, snatching thf decorations from the breasts of ofi&cers 
and ordering them to leave first-class compartments, what time 
the gendarmes on the pirxtform turned their baCks, afraid lest 
they should be asked to interfere. The campaign of the defeatist 
paper, the Bonnet Rouge, fed with German money, had borne 
evil fruit. The publication of the paper was stopped, and its 
editor, Duval, the successor of the notorious Almereyda, and one 
of the most eloquent spea vers I ever heard in court—words flowed 
from him like a running tream—was shot at Vincennes, as Bolo 
and Lenoir were shot, >vhile those wlio worked with him are 
now undergoing tenns ol irnprisoriiiient. That was the end of 
the story of the cheque lor a million francs which the German 
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banker^ Marx, of Mannheim, destined for the Bonnet Houge^ 
but which was intercepted at the Swiss frontier. 

, M. Bibot and M. Painlev6 knew of the efforts made to get 
France out of the war, and they did their best to frustrate them. 
But*they were not strong enough. Unseen forces worked against 
them, staying their hands. It might be that they lacked the 
courage of Clemenceau. At any rate, they lacked the tenacity 
which distinguished this old man of seventy-six years of age, as 
he was then. Two things had to 'be don^ and Clemenceau 
accomplished both—to inspire the aimy with courage and restore 
conffdence in the rear. And this is hcrw he performed his task. 
Several days a week he could be ,Beeu leaving Pa/is in a*motor-car 
for the front. In his blunt way he talked to the ..officers and 
poilus, hinging praise and criticism arounh him. He could talk 
plainly, for was he not War Minister as well as Premier? They 
liked him to come amongst them, and marvelled at his fearlessness. 
No War Minister had shown such daring. These repeated visits to 
the trenches produced the effect they were intended to produce. 
The poilus plucked up courage, and began to speak of Clemenceau 
as “ P^re la Victoire.” The Premier had won their entire con¬ 
fidence. They saw in this rough-spoken septuagenarian wdth the 
bushy eyebrows, the unruly white moustache, and the curious 
swiftly moving eyes With never a ghmmer of laughter in them, 
the organiser of victory, and they retained their faith in him even 
when the Crermans continued to give them hard knocks. 

So far so good. Clemenceau found that the French army was 
sound at heart, that it was prepared to go jusquau bout. But 
another thing remained—to give the people confidence in the 
army.'' He did this through his speeches in the Chamber. Brief 
and often disjointed speeches they were, with no pretensions to 
elegance of diction. They \vere just firm declarations indicative 
of a strong will. His promise to prosecute pessimists, defeatists 
and suspects, no matter how. highly placed, w^as fulfilled. Joseph 
Caillaux was aimed at. He took up the challenge and delivered 
a speech of two hours at a special Saturday sitting of the Chamber 
in December, 1917. That clever man—far too clever, as many 
Frenchmen believe^has delivered many powerful speeches in his 
time, but none so powerful as the one in which he submitted him¬ 
self to the judgment of his fellow deputies and demanded that his 
Parliamentary immunity from prosecution be suspended. I saw 
hinj in the tribune, white with passion, flinging his arms as if in 
supplication. Clemenceau sat unmoved. Never a word did lie 
utter in reply to the two hours' liarangue. He had made up his 
mind. Iho inquiry into the acts of Joseph Caillaux must be 
proceeded with relentlessly. Clemenceau was true to his declara- 
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tion of policy. He was making war-, not only against tkeOermans 
but against those of his countrymen whom he believed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, were acting against the best interests of Erance 
in her time of sore travail. And so Joseph Caillaux was aircisted 
and clapped in the Sant6 prison with a volume of the poems of 
Baudelaire .as his literary companion. 

It has to be said here that Caillaux *8 arrest provoked sighs of 
relief in France, not becai^^e the people generally had made up 
their minds that 1^ was guilty of conspiring against the country 
and its Allies, but because they realised that in Clemenceau they 
had a Premier ^lo was taking no risks and who was determined 
to nullify the influence of suspects. Such energy and fearlessness 
as he dis[;layt;d then cofresponded with the wishes of the country. 
Even the Chamber, which is always wondering how long a 
Premier is going to last, ceased to speculate on the fall of Clemen¬ 
ceau. “ The Tiger*’ was doing all right. Why not let him go 
on? And Cleihenceau kept to the way he had mapped out for 
himself—the way that was to lead to the final victory of the Allied 
cause. He had to submit to numerous hiterpellations. He never 
beat aboML bush, never asked for indulgence pretexting the 
diflicultj f his task, iievhr spared his critics, whether they were 
to be fc-Mic on the Extreme Left, as invariably happened, or near 
the Cei re, where the Kadicals sit. His answer to all was the 
same : ‘ Jc fais la guerre.” And invafiably he made the debates 
a matter of confidence, and emerged triumphant from the ordeals. 

'Acre will never be the like of Clemenceau in the Chamber. 
He was a man and a Parliamentary leader apart—a phenomenon 
in activity, physical and intellectual. When his policy was 
attacked by a succession of speakers in the tribune, animated with 
one object, to throw discredit on him and bring him down, he sat 
in that corner seat on the front bench unmoved, without saying 
a word by way of contradiction, as was the way with his succes¬ 
sors Milleraiid, Tji-ygiii-';, and Briaiid, ^dthout turning a hair. He 
simply bided his time, and at the opportune moment he would 
mount the tribune* not with laboured step but with the agility of 
the wdld aniuial to which he has been likened, and like that animal 
at bay face his critics. I am not likely to forget the spectacle of 
this old man with bristling moustache fighting, not for himself, 
for he had no ambition, no axes to grind, but for France. When 
the guns w^ere booming fi ’ty miles from Paris, when the country 
was in a state of painful ti ».pidatioa, not knowing from one day to 
another what was going to happen, he, the man with the heaviest 
responsibility on bis shoulders, was the most courageous figure. 
In its proper place I shall h ive something to say about this shining 
courage which made men marvel, the Germans most of sJl. 
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Daring his Premiership Clemenceau had aBsociated with him a 
man who had the knack of making enemies. Georges Mandel, 
whose real surname is Eothschild—no relation to the great 
family—acted as secretary to Clemenceau when he edited 
L*Homme Libre^ and before. He was in fact a journalist» 
and when “ The Tiger ” assumed power he took M. Mandel with 
him as liis Chief of Cabinet. No doubt M. Mandel was actuated 
by the highest motives. He wanted JPrance to emerge victorious 
from the war, and gave his chief strenuous r^ssistance; but his 
manner and his methods, while they might be pleasing to Clemein- 
ceau, gave offence to a great number of peoplg In ^their eyes 
Mandel had become a sort of dictator, giving orders on his own 
authority. He kept a close watch on the /lensorship of the news¬ 
papers, on Ministers even, and on newspaper correspondents. 
Interviews with Ministers had to be submitted to his cabinet, and 
very frequently they were vigorously edited. No one could obtain 
access to Clemenceau except through him. His 'energy and the 
ramifications of his activities were amazing- In the dark days 
when things of an administrative character were done which made 
people chafe a little the name of ^landel ^A•as always connected 
with them. When the rreinier reinoAl^ed the political censorship 
the new^8pat>ers of thp Left remembered Mandel : tliey took their 
revenge and published things about him wliich were tlie reverse 
of complimentary. The tt*utli about Mandel is this : unpleasant 
tilings liad to be done during an unpleasant period, and he was 
allowed to do them. Clemenceau found him convenient. * 
Clemenceau, who had brought so many ministers down in his 
time,t did not fall from power. He relinquished it, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards the wave of his unpopularity began to roll with 
ever increasing volume. Invited by powerful sections of the Bloc 
National to stand for the Presidency of the Ilepublic, he reluc¬ 
tantly consented. Tliere were few peoj)le outside tlie political 
groups in the Chamber and Senate who did not believe that he 
would be elected. They argued that the Elysee was the just 
reward for “ Pere la Victoire,” especially after Parliament had 
passed a vote which had in it tlie Ihghest complimejit that it could 
pay to the Premier—that Georges Clemenceau liad “bieri merite 
de la patrie.” When Parliament passed this graceful compli¬ 
ment, with which M. Poincaro>, the then President of the Republic, 
was associated, it was permissible for Clemenceau to believe that 
he would be elected President without opposition. He liad a 
bitter disillusionment. An influential section of the Chamber had 
made up its mind that he had finished his work, that his course 
Avas run. M. Paul Deschanel, in his capacity of President of the 
Chamber, broke into one of those flashes of oratory which he per- 
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netted himself at certain times. It thrilled the Ghamber; 
applause broke out; the manifestatiou gradually increased until it 
attained the dimensions of an ovation—an ovation, moreover, • 
which was full of significance. Deputies left their seatssand 
trooped in front of the presidential tribane. M. Briand was 
amongst them. “ You know what that means? he asked. Of 
course M. Deschaiiel knew what it meant. Senators and depu¬ 
ties were meeting at the Jjuxembourg on the morrow for the 
dress rehearsal olithe Presidential election, and M. Briand’s 
words were an intimation that the cheering deputies expected that 
Deschanel wou]|| stand as a candidate in opposition to Clemen- 
ceau. Deschanel asked for time to reflect. • 

Meanwhile the snowball started in the Chamber grew. The 
groups of the Senate and the Chamber held consultations as they 
always do at momentous periods; the voting began at the Senate, 
and the result showed a majority for Deschanel. Clemenceau 
had not been brought down in the Chamber, and he was not 
going to suffer defeat now. Nor would he run the risk of a 
defeat. lie withdrew his candidature. And “The Tiger’* who 
had (! well of his country” retired to his lair in the 

Kue Fiarrihi, where he remained hidden from the gaze of men, 
only ei icr ;ing hi order to pay a visit tg his beloved Vendee, 
where le touvenir of him is likely to remain imperishable, and 
again h m *ke trips to tlie Indies and fo Corsica. 

He Kunpfiil out of the public life of France without so much as 
a po*ju!ar manifestation of regret or a farewell banquet. Not 
that he cared for banquets at any time; he always made a point 
of a\i)iiliiig them. But the Parhs Municipal Council remembered 
him. The City Fathers presented him with a work of art—a 
tiger crusliing an eagle. It was expected that a man of his tire¬ 
less activity would fall back on liis pen. But no. He who had 
been the greatest force in France from 1917 until the dissolution of 
the last Parliament in 1919, whose*sheer tenacity and dauntless 
courage had accomplished a task attempted by others and won 
through, left tlie stage with his head erect and his spirit unbroken, 
but with the bullet fired by the would-be assgssin Cottin between 
bis lungs. 

Of all the men who hav»' guided French destinies, there is none 
whose character offers so interesting a study as that of Clemen¬ 
ceau. There is a ruggt Iness about him, a lack of that polish 
which one, often (|uitc mistakenly, is w^ont to associate with 
French statesmen. It was his in conjunction with 

his fearless judgments tnd his pow^r of determination which 
enabled him to win through at a moment wlien despair was clutch¬ 
ing at the heart of France. His good-humoured pugnaojty, stolid 
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persistency, and apparently limitless activity won the war for 
France, though you will find Frenchmen to-day who hold the 
^ view that France w^ould have done as well even if he had not been 
Premier. These men belong to the type of Frenchmen who have 
short memories. ^ 

A notable example of his pertinacity comes to my mind. 
Clemenceau showed it at that period of the war in 1918, when 
everybody was talking of the Government being forced to leave 
Paris. The Germans were getting nearer the «ity. It was calcu* 
lated that nearly a million people had t^en the train south, those 
with means paying as much as a hundred francs#^ day .for rooms 
in the hotels of crowded town^. The railway stations were 
besieged with nervous people who spent^ hours of weary vigil 
waiting for trains to take them to places of safety. The banks 
had sent their securities to Bordeaux, Avignon, and other towns 
remote from Paris. People were thronging the bank counters 
drawing out their money and closing their accounts. British 
subjects had to attend the Consnlate to have their passports put 
in order, leave their addresses and telephone numbers, and stand 
by ready to leave the city when the warning was given. Old 
people and children were assisted to leave. Paris kept its head, 
but here and there one saw evidences of confusion. Which town 
was going to be the seat of Government? Not Bordeaux this 
time. Nantes, Tours, and Angers were mentioned. And the 
Government would have moved had not Clemenceau been at the 
head of it. 

The fact is that *' The Tiger ’* refused to budge. The Govern¬ 
ment oould not go without him, and it remained. But mem hers 
of it and officials at the Foreign Office had made up their minds 
that the amenities of Paris were going to be destroyed. Despair 
was writ large on the faces of Government officials. The military 
authorities had reported that the Germans were preparing 
emplacements near Soissons for new long-range guns for the bom¬ 
bardment of Paris. On the morning that this^ information was 
received I was crossing the Place de la Concorde with a French 
diplomat, and he tol^ me how Clemenceau greeted the news. “I 
am going to remain in Paris even if some of you gentlemen are 
killed,’* he said. After that it was useless to suggest to the 
Premier the advisability of seeking safety. Paris had had a 
terrible experience of the havoc caused by the “Grosses Berthas,*’ 
as the long-range guns firing on the city were called, but Clemen¬ 
ceau was not afraid. He kept a stiff upper lip. He, at any 
rate, did not believe that the beauties of the city could be 
destroyed so long as France possessed a courageous air force. 
Those bi^ guns destined to blow Paris to atoms were never got 
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into action. His judgment was right. It has to be stated 
that the courage which Clemenceau displayed on that 
occasion saved the moral of the French nation. For what 
would have happened if a man of weaker will had been af the 
head of the Government ? The very fact of the Government being 
compelled to leave Paris for the second time would have filled 
France with despair, would, indeed, have had a serious effect on 
her war effort. No finer •example of Clemenceau’s pertinacity 
can be cited than fiis conduct on that grave and perilous occasion. 
Mark the result. It served to inspire the nation with hope and 
faith in uitimate victory; for when after the national file day in 
July, 1918,. the Germans began *that supreme offensive by* which 
they hoped to smash ^heir way through to Paris and we lay in 
bed and heard the booming of the guns for hours, Parisians had 
not the same fear which had animated them in the spring. The 
feeling of optimism was even stronger when the second battle 
of the Marne opened and trains by the score filled with American 
troops passed through Paris daily to the scene of the operations. 

In those ^l^ys the eyes of the world were fixed upon Clemen¬ 
ceau. of a njan who by his length of days should be 

taking hi icst striving with every nerve to make his country 
emergi frc n the \var victorious, working night and day in order to 
achievt this result, imposing his will on those who were disin¬ 
clined io share his optimism, was an inspiring.spectacle. And 
the energy he revealed in fulfilling his policy, “Je fais la 

guerre/’ he showed when it came to the making of peace. From 

the first he looked upon the making of peace as a “terrible” 

business. He knew that whatever be the peace made it would 
not satisfy a section of his countrymen. If he did not 

-get all he demanded it was not his fault; it was be¬ 

cause the weight of Allied opinion was against him. The 
Peace Treaty he signed has be^n subjected to remorseless 
criticism in France. Clemenceau can smile at this criti¬ 


cism now, and can say to his critics that if the treaty was 
bad for France it is worse now—that instead of his work being 
improved it has suffered deterioration. • 

There is no doubt that if and when he resumes his place in 
the political arena it will be the application of the Treaty of 
Versailles that will move him to action. And this action will be 
dictated not so much agj inst the French politicians whom he may 
consider are lackpig in fi -mness in applying the treaty, as against 
Germanyj. The fruits o' victory to the victors—this will be the 
keynote of his policy. John Bell. 
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THE FEALTY OP THE TEIBES: A CHAPTEB IN 
f THE HISTOEY OP lEAQ. 

After a month of intense heat a north wind swept the desert 
across which we were motoring from Tigris to Euphrates. The 
sky whitened in the east as w’e left Baghdad and the sun was up 
as we came abreast of Aqar Quf, the mud-b%ilt fragment of a 
Kassite temple pyramid which for close on 4,000 years has 
watched the procession of victors and the flight of-^the Vfinquished 
over plains which now' lie vacant^ round its slowly perishing bulk. 
Somewhere in the hollow ground at its foot you may look for the 
black tents of the Bani Tamim, but ridge after gaunt ridge of 
ancient canal bank screen them from the desert road. Half-way 
betw'een the rivers stand the two khans of Nuqtah, one of which 
is clothed for us with the memory of a fearless British officer who 
was struck down on its doorstep a year ago. Beyond Nuqtah 
the slightly rising plain is fnnocent of any trace of human occupa¬ 
tion ; for more than an hour we sj)ed over a pebbly surface w'hich 
neither the spade of the canal digger nor the blade of the plough¬ 
man has ever disturbed. 

Suddenly in the clear light of the early morning the wilderness 
was peopled with mounted tribesmen. They gathered in com¬ 
panies by the track, w-hiie over the barren slope more barjds rode 
down‘towards us. “The Amir?” they shouted as w^e passed. 
“Is the Amir Paisal come?’* “He is near, he is near,” we 
answered, and at the news men scrambled into their saddles and 
w’^aved their white sleq^ves to their comrades behind them, bidding 
them hasten. The great tribe of the Diilaim, half nomad, half 
cultivators, had turned out in force to acclaim Faisal king of tents 
and flocks and of laqds where the slow waters of Euphrates roll 
dow'ii the canals to quicken tfieir sown fields, 

A few minutes later we came in sight of t^ie mud walls of 
Pallujah standing on the river’s edge. We stopped by the black 
tents of the Jumailah Dulaira, where the Amir was to accept the 
first hospitality of his new liegemen. He followed close behind 
us, sweeping out of the dust-clouds raised by the wild escort 
of tribal horse that galloped by his car. The men threw them¬ 
selves from their beasts and formed a human corridor down which 
he stepped. In his white robes, girt with a gold belt holding a 
gold dagger, white headdress bound with a silver rope, and fine 
black mantle, the dress he has happily chosen for &I1 official 
occasions, his tall, slight figure overtopped the sturdy tribesmen 
who stood^igape at his simple state. It is 700 years since an Arab 
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king walked among his MeBopotamian subjects, a long interval 
even here, where we reckon history by millenniums. 

The big tent was carpet-strewn and set with diwans, the iced 
sherbets grateful after the dust and heat of the way. We rose 
refreshed and drove through Fallujah, which was hung with the 
white, green, black and red of the Sharifian flag—white for the 
Fatimids, green for tha'Umayads, black for the Abbasids, and the 
red triangle, set across the*three bands, for Islam. The towns¬ 
folk lined the streets and from the housetop the women uttered 
the shrill vibrant cry of .feminine rejoicing. Again the desert 
stretched jjefore^us, but the Euphrates bore us company on our 
left hand and an occasional palm garden bore witness to the 
beneficent presence of»the river. The landscape was obscured 
with dust raised by the galloping horsemen—I peered through 
it to catch sight of the mounds which mark the site of the famous 
city of Anbar, a capital of the Persian kings and after them of 
the first Abbasid Khalif whose successor founded our capital of 
Baghdad. The road, made by British troops in 1918 when we 
held Earnadi as an outpost against the Turks, is metalled with 
the bare bii: k hig out of the Anbar mounds. 

The lior :e:nen impeded* our course and it was after 8 o’clock 
before '' e r. ucheu the head of the flying bridge over the Euphrates. 
Here a lin tents were pitched and the tribesmen stood round in 
respect! *1 (.uriosity while we sat down*to a brief meal of rice and 
meat p.ud chicken which was spread on the floor before us. 
Mahrut was our host, son of that great chieftain of nomads, Fahad 
Beg, Shaikh of the ’Anizah, whose w’rit runs westward halfway 
to Damascus while his fame as a Ulysses among liis people has 
spread to the extreme confines of Arabia, ^ 

It was Fahad Beg himself who held out his hand to us as our 
boat touched the western bank of the river. Small of stature— 
his tall son overtops him by a foot—vigorous in mind and body 
under hia 70 odd years, he has been a staunch friend of the 
Great GovenimenJ; since General Maude first entered Baghdad. 
Yet earlier friendships unite him with such of us as knew^hese 
parts before the war, when we made certain* of safety and hos¬ 
pitality by pitching our tents beside his in the wide levels of the 
Syrian desert. There he Ivdds his nomad court, with the black 
tents of his tribe clustered round him and the grazing camel herds 
which are his wealth cov ring the plains. 

Under the bhiff which ends the wilderness towards Euphrates 
floated the standard gf ’Anizah, surrounded by the horsemen and 
camel riders which compose the striking force of the tribe, 
Mahrut leads them in battle; it is his task to guard our desert 
frontier against attack, but Fabad, now that he has gr\wii old. 
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keeps to the tents. There, sitting by his coffee hearth, he will 
draw open his shirt and show you a deeply pitted scar where the 
* spear, driven between his shoulder blades, caine out below his 
bredst. “I looked down and saw the spear point, but my mare 
bore me on till the Shammar behind us desisted from pursuit. 1 
was carried to a tent and the women tended* me with herbs accord- 
ing to their knowledge. It was the will of God that I should 
recover, but afterwards I raided no mere.” 

If Fahad follows the ancient rule of the desert, our host at 
Bamadi stands for another aspect of Arab life. ’Ali Sulaiman is 
acknowledged as paramount chief of the Dn^aim along tw^o 
hundred miles of the river. His tribe, obedient to ^the laws of 
nature which for the last 6,000 years have driven the population 
of the Arabian peninsula to find a livelihood by the Mesopotamian 
streams, appeared some 300 years ago in the Syrian desert and 
gravitated to the Euphrates. There, no doubt, they absorbed or 
scattered the older inhabitants, their predecessors from Arabia, 
who for greater security had built their villages on islands in mid¬ 
river. At Alus, at Hadithah, at *Anah you may see soaring 
mediseval minarets, as w'ell as the stonp foundation of people yet 
older than the minaret builders, still earlier comers from the 
peninsula, as far back-as the Assyrians. 

Then came the turn of^the Dnlaim : Shammar, and on their 
heels ’Anizah, poured out of the southern wastes, raided, robbed, 
and destroyed till they drove the half-settled Dulaim hack into 
the confines of the island villages. But the Dulaim survived; 
they are a sturdy nation. They made terms with ’Anizah and 
pastui^d their flocks with those of the nomads in the Syrian 
desert; but with the Shammar, driven back into the plains between 
the two rivers, they maintained an enduring enmity.^ Gradually, 
as the Turks established a feeble hold over the Aleppo road, the 
cultivator gained greater seQurity, but it is only in the last four 
years that he has come to his own. British troops at Bamadi 
revived his hopes that where he had sown be might reap the 
harvest, that even if he planted palm trees he might gather the 
fruit, and he set to work, *Ali Sulaiman leading. Already the 
shaikh has doubled the area of his date gardens; but more than 
that, confident in our protection, he has invested his capital in 
permanent undertakings. A wide new bazaar, with ample accom¬ 
modation for travellers above it, testifies to his activities; he 
finances the water supply of the town, he promoted the buying 
of the electric light plant from the British Army when it evacuated 
Bamadi, and under the guidance of British engineers he is digging 
a canal from the Euphrates almost to Baghdad, whereon his 
turbulenf. tribesmen will find peaceful and profitable employment. 
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His example has been infections. Eahad Beg, whose ’Anizah 
have never yet set their hand to the plough, now sighs for canals 
and fat acres, and *Ali Sulaiman, wise in Arab character, encour¬ 
ages his longings. For an ’Anaizi watching his corn field Is a 
different neighbour from one whom hunger drives to raiding, and 
the prudent chief of the Dulaim is the first to appreciate the 
sedative influence of property. 

Thus it is that along the fiver bank history seems to be rolling 
back. Centuries df rapine are fading out of memory as a surer 
road to wealth opens before a wealth-loving people, a road laid, 
as Shaikh* Ali bears clearly in mind, by British hands and secured 
by British peace, even if the oultward evidence of our presence 
is no more than half ^dozen officers to sit at the council table, 
command the Arab levies and trace the new canals. 

Eamadi ran.in blood as we entered, so many were the sheep 
whose throats were cut simultaneously as the Amir’s motor turned 
into the maidan. Above these luckless victims floated hundreds 
of Sharifian flags, and applause rolled^down the town as Faisal 
passed thi -^uL u it. Before we reached the river, which runs about 
a quarter o- a sway, v© inet the standard of the Dulaim with 
its horn* a id cr»mel riders, a huge red banner borne by a slave 
who WE m ounted on a milk-white camel. ‘This force, which is 
now unc r the command of an Englishjpan, has done good service 
during tne last three months in patrolling the road as far as our 
northern frontier. A! Qaim, 150 miles up river. Thanks to its 
existence civil government has been re-established after the 
months of anarchy that succeeded last year’s disturbances, anarchy 
which at Eamadi Shaikh *Ali was strong enough to cdntrol. 
Already the fame of the Dulaim standard has crossed the desert 
and men who fought with Col. Lawrence in the Hijaz have 
enrolled themselves under it. 

An immense black tent stood by tlj© river bank. At the upper 
end was a dais walled in on three sides with screens of green 
boughs through which a cool air blew from the river. Here sat 
the Amir with Fahad Beg by his side, while *Ali ranged tho 
tribesmen in their appointed places. They stretched so far that 
no voice could have carried more than half their length and 
before he spoke Faisal summoned them up to him. They sat 
below the dais, five or six ’uindred men wrapped in brown mantles, 
their hands folded in Ibnp white sleeves, their heads covered with 
the red kerchief ofc the fern ni tribes and crowned with a black rope 
of camel’s hair. There, I’aisal, leaning forward in his high seat, 
lifted his hand and spoke and he spoke as a chieftain of tribes¬ 
men in the sonorous lan^iage of the desert, with command and 
injunction and question to which his audience gave dee^tongued 
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WBwer. So it has been in such gatherings since the earliest daye 
of Arab civilisation, when the tribes assembled in the Days of 
^ Ignorance, before the preaching of Islam, to hear the recital of 
versb which is yet preserved. And as the poet chanted, his 
hearers broke into his ode with their applause : “Yes, yes, by 
God the truth I He speaks the truth ! ” 

Faisal was at home in these surroundings. “For four years,” 
he began, “I have not sat in a tent« nor in such company. I 
have come to help you to restore your land to its ancient glory 
and I claim from you your help. If we would work we must ha^e 
peace—oh, Arabs, are you at peace with one anotjier? 

“We are at peace,” they answered. 

“From this day-” he continued. “What is the date? ’* 

Some one gave him the Muhammadan month and day. 

** And w^hat the hour? ** 

The Arab hour was given—four o'clock, an hour before noon. 

From this day, the nineteenth of Dhiil Qada and the hour 4, 
any tribesman who lifts his hand against a tribesman is responsible 
to me. I have my rights oVer you as your lord.” 

“And our rights? ” cried out a white bearded shaikh. 

“And you have your rights as subjects,” he answered, “which 
it is my duty to guard- I guard the peace of the land—can we 
prosper without peace ? ’ ’ 

“True, by God! ” they Shouted. 

“And I will come among you, and with your chiefs in council 
I will settle your differences.” 

Then Fahad took up the word. 

“Oh, Arabs,” he said, “does this content you?” 

“We are content,” they answered. 

With that Shaikh *Ali and Fahad Beg, standing one on either 
side of Faisal, took the oath of allegiance to him as king, 
“because,” they added, “you are acceptable to the British Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Faisal turned smiling to the one or two British officers who 
were sitting near. 

“There is no doubj;,” he said, “of rny relations with the British 
Government, but w^e must settle our own affairs among ourselves.” 

Thereupon ’AH stepped to the edge of the dais and called up 
the shaikhs of the Dulaira. One by one, to the number of thirty 
or more, they strode up to Faisal and laid their hand in his hand 
in token of personal fealty. For this is the religious law of Islam : 
a man may seal the formula of allegiance, yet he is not bound to 
personal service unless he has given his hand to his lord. 

The great moment of the day was over and we turned our 
thoughts^to feasting. There was enough to occupy us. Eight 
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men were needed to carry each of the platters heaped with rice 
and topped with a lamb roasted whole. Chickens, vegetables, 
sweetmeats and piles of fiat cakes fianked the central dish., and 
behind us, as we sat round the edge of the white cloth, stoodtthe 
serving men of ’Ali*s household holding glasses of water mixed 
with sour curds, shininah, one of the best drinks invented by man. 
Directly we had finished we rose to make place for the next in 
honour, and sitting on the over coffee and cigarettes we saw 
the long tent dottied with rice platters and the whole company 
squatting eagerly round them. Faisal watched the scene with 
delight. “ Wallah, I love to see them ! ” he exclaimed. “Look at 
that boy 1.1 n^fViiiiL,'with his brothers. He is happy.** , 

But whicli of us was not happy ? We had seen the great tribes 
of the Euphrates accept with acclamation the man whom we had 
advised them to choose as their ruler, and we had heard him 
justify the wisdom of our advice. 

Late in the afternoon there was another assembly. From 
Failiijah to A1 Qairn the townships had sent their mayors and 
qadhis and heading men to declare th&ir allegiance to the Amir. 
They g;jiheA i»i a palm garden, Faisal sitting on a platform with 
softly (olcui'od Pexsian rugs hung on the wall behind him. The 
evenin,' si-n sem slanting rays through the; palm fronds, touching 
the wl ite larbana and long robes of the qadhis, the brown cloaks 
of the /illagera, the red kerchiefs anfi the silver handles of the 
daggers at the belts. Tiie ])caceful beauty of the hour held us; it 
gave a yet finer dignity to the figure of the Amir as he accepted 
the homage offered to him. He called on God to help him in 
the duty which lay before him and ended witli an expression 
of gratitude “to tliat benevolent nation which gives us its support.” 

The couple of liotirs before dinner were well filled with conversa¬ 
tion. Had not Fabad and ’Ali to impart to the Amir every detail 
in the complex politics of the desert, where Ibn So and So was 
camped and who was at feud—over bur borders, be it well under¬ 
stood—with Ibn^Sonie one Else? And we, had we not to greet 
all our friends from u}) ri\er and from the desert who seldom come 
to Baghdad ? 

A final impression of that stirring day remains to me. When 
dinner was over a car]x>t was si>read in the right orientation and 
Faisal stood np to recite the evening prayer. With his face 
towards Mecca, tlie bii hplace of his ancestor, the Prophet, he 
prayed and bowed his fi reliead to the ground in the prostrations 
ordained by his faith. sat silent, but I think that in spirit we 
prayed with him, in faith that the task to which we had set our 
hands, the guidance ano protection of a people who trusted us, 
should not fail of accomplishment. Ii^qiXAH. 



CASTLES IN SPAIN: AN ADDRESS, 

Of what do we modems dream? What are our castles in Spain? 

This question once put itself to me in Seville Cathedral, that 
stone fabric of man’s greatest dream in the Ages to which we 
have been accustomed to apply the word “dark.” Travellers in 
Spain who consult their guide-books Snay read : “On the eighth 
day of July, in the year 1401, the Dean and'thapter of Seville 
assembled in the Court of the Elms and solemnly resolved : ‘ Let 
us build us a church so great that those who coine after us may 
think *us mad to have attempted it! ’ The church took one 
hundred and fifty years to build.” 

And in that stupendously beautiful building, raised by five 
succeeding generations to the glory of themselves and their God, 
one could not help wondering wherein lay the superiority of our¬ 
selves, Children of Light, over those old Sons of Darkness. 

We, too, dream, no doubt—not always with a Freudian com¬ 
plex; and our dreams have results, such as the great dam at 
Assouan, the Roosevelt dam in Arizona, the Woolworth Build¬ 
ing, the Foiiih Bridge, the power works at Niagara, the Panama 
Canal (which actually took one-tenth of the time it took the 
Sons of Darkness to achieve Seville Cathedral). But all these 
works were dreamed and fabricked out for immediate material 
benefit. It is true that modern engineers are often lovers of 
beauty, and men of imagination, but that does not touch the 
argument developed here. The old builders of pyramids and 
mosques and churches built for no physical advantage in this 
life. They carved and wrought and slowly lifted stone on stone 
for remote and, as they thought, spiritual ends. We moderns 
mine and forge and mason-up our monuments to the immediate 
profit of our bodies. Incidentally they may give pleasure to the 
spirit of *Tohn Buskin, but we did not exactly build them for 
that purpose. Have we raised anything really great in stone or 
brick for a mere idea since Christopher Wren built St. Paul’s 
Cathedral? 

Sons of Darkness and Children of Light both have worshipped 
a half-truth. The ancients built for to-morrow in another world; 
they forgot that all of us have a to-day in this. They spent 
riches and labour to save the souls of their hierarchy, but they 
kept their labourers so poor that they had no souls to save. They 
left astounding testimony to human genius and tenacity, but it 
never seems to have ruffled their consciousness that they pur¬ 
chased mpch of that ideal beauty with slavery, misery, and blood. 
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In place of thgse ideals—Art, and the future life of princes 
and prelates—^e modems pursue what we caU Progress. AH 
our stupendous achievements have this progressive notion at their 
back. Brooklyn Bridge may look beautiful in any light, end 
Sheffield chimney-stacks may look beautiful in the dark; but 
they were not put up for that reason, nor even because we. 
thought we were thereby handing our Presidents or Prime Minis¬ 
ters the keys of Heaven. ^We worship Science, Industry and 
Trade. We iliinlc^tlint if we make the wheels go round fast 
enough, mankind is bound to rise on the wings of wealth. Liook 
after the body^we say, ‘and the spirit will look after itself. 
Whether we save a greater proportion of our bodies thap the 
ancients did of souls ^ quite a question; but no such trifling 
doubts shake our belief in Progress. Our modern Castle in Spain 
is, in one word, “Production.” 

Most men and women, no doubt, have an instinctive love of 
beauty, and some natural pride in the work of their brains and 
hands; but machinery has divided us from the ancients, and 
quietly and 'T^radually shifted the central point of man’s philo¬ 
sophy. iicL. f’c tVic industrial era set in men used to make things 
by hand ; i icy wert in soffie sort artists, witli at least the crafts¬ 
man’s j^tic.^ in their work. Now they^ press buttons, turn 
wheels; don’t make completed articles; work with monotony at 
the sect on of an article—so many hfturs of machine-driving a 
day, the total result of which is never a man’s individual achieve¬ 
ment. “Intelligent specialism,” says the writer on Labour 
policy, Dr. Harry Roberts, “is one thing. It consists in one man 
learning bow to do one thing specially well. But the sort of 
specialising which consists in setting thousands of human beings 
during their whole working lives to such soul-destroying jobs as, 
fixing the l>ristles into a hair-brush, jJasting labels on jam-pots, 
or nearly any one of tlio varieties of in i. biiit li-nditi;.', is quite 
another thing. It is the utter negation of human nature.” 
Quite! The teiK^ency of modern “Production” is to centre a 
man’s interest not in his working day, but outside of it—at all 
events, in the lower ranks of industry. Th^ old artificers drew 
in their culture, such as it was, from their work. In these days 
culture, such as it is, is grafted on to the workman in his leisure, 
as a sort of antidote to v heel-driving. Hew^ers, delvers, drawers 
of water, never, perimps, took pride in their work; and there are 
still many among us to w lom their work is of absorbing interest. 
But, on the whole, the c lange has put pride of quantity above 
pride of quality. In old c ays the good thing was often naturally 
supplied; nowadays it is more often artificially demanded. 

No one objects to production sanely and coherently^directed 
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to fine purposes. But this progress of ours, \yhich is supposed 
to take care of our bodies, and of which machinery is the mis- 
r tress—does it really progress? We used to have the manor-house 
with half-a-dozen hovels in its support. Now we have twenty 
miles of handsome residences, with a hundred and twenty miles 
of ugly back streets, reeking wath smoke and redolent of dulness, 
dirt, and discontent* The proportions are still iiiiclianged and 
the purple patches of our great towns are too often as rouge on 
the cheeks and salve on the lips of a corpse. Js that progress? 

Eeal progress means levelling up and gradually extinguishing 
the disproportion between manor and hovel, residence and back 
street 

Let us be fantastic a moment and conceive the Civic authori¬ 
ties of London on the eighth day of July, in the year 1921, 
solemnly resolving : “We will remake of London a city so beau¬ 
tiful and sweet to dw'ell in that those who come after us shall 
think us mad to have attempted it.** It may w-ell take five 
generations to remake of London a stainless city of Portland 
stone, full of baths and fiowers and singing birds—not in cages. 
We should want a procession of Civic authorities who steadily 
loved castles in Spain. A Civic body only lives about four years, 
and cannot bind its successor. Have w^e even begun to realise 
the difi&culty of real progress in a democratic age? He who 
furnishes an antidote to tlie wasteful, shifting tendency of short 
immediate policies under a system of government by bodies 
elected for short terms will be the greatest benefactor of the 
age. And we have to find that antidote, or—discover Democracy 
to be a frost. 

But—to return to Civic bodies : Are we not rather unfortunate 
in letting our Civic life be run by those who were born seeing 
two inches before their noses, and whose education, instead of 
increasing, has reduced those inches to one? It seems ungrateful 
to criticise the practical business man, wdiose stamina and energy 
make a mere imaginative person gasp. One owes him, in fact, 
BO much that one would like to owe him more. But does his 
vision, as a rule, extend beyond keeping pace w'ith the present? 
And without vision—we have been told—the ])eople perish ! The 
Age is, indeed, so practical that the word “visionary” has come 
to have a slighting significance. And yet, if we cannot incor¬ 
porate beauty in our scheme of life to-day, and teach the love of 
beauty to our children, the life of to-morrow and the children 
thereof must needs be as far from beauty as we are now. Is it 
not strange to set men to direct the education, housing, and 
amusements of their fellow-citizens if they liave not a love of 
Beauty , md some considerable knowledge of Art ? And is it 
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going too far to that the present generation of business men 
—^with notable exceptions—have an indulgent contempt for Art 
and Beauty? Some years ago the headmaster of a public school 
made use of these words : “I’m glad to see so many boys going 
in for Art; it is an excellent hobby to pass the time token you 
have nothing better to do!** He had been teaching Greek for 
half a century; and it was evidently Greek to him that Art has 
been the greatest of all factors in raising mankind from its old 
savage state. Tha4 is a considerable platitude. But if it has 
not been the contemplation of beautiful visions, emotions, 
thoughts, and ^eams, expressed beautifully in words, stone, 
metal, paint, and music, which has slowly, generation by genera¬ 
tion, uplifted man and Anollified his taste for “long pig” (as the 
South Sea Islander calls his edible enemy)—^if it has not been 
that, what has it been? Religion? The uplifting part of 
Religion is the "beautiful expression of exalted feeling. The rest 
of Religion (including the ceremony of eating “long pig”) is but 
superstition. Think of the thousand wars fought in the name 
of Superstiti^ :? : the human sacrifices, tlie tortures of the Inquisi¬ 
tions; th-^ ' t-/^«r"-n.ion8, intolerances, and narrow cruelties per¬ 
petrated evtn to this day.* The teachings of Buddha, of Christ, 
of St. I -an is d’Assisi, were the expressiowi of exalted feeling; 
simple, i i»d louching the hearts of men, as all true beauty does; 
and so t le;"} ha-ve done an ennobling "work. But thcfy belong 
emphat'caliy to the cult of Beauty. 

Or is it suggested that Trade has been the mollifying factor, 
the elevator in the human hotel ? Trade certainly opens up com¬ 
munications. It is, if you like, the coach in which Art and Bfeauty 
ride; but of itself —it has no elevating influence. 

Only Beauty in the largest sense of the word; the yearning 
for it, the contemplation of it, has civilised mankind. And no 
human being ever contributed to that process who thought he 
had “something better to do.” We don’t take Beauty seriously. 
Immediate profit rides the roost in this Age of ours, and I leave it 
to the conscience of the Age to decide whether that is good. For 
every Age has a conscience; but—it never comes to life till the 
Age is on its death-bed. 

The fault of all Ages has been this : The knowledge and the 
love of Beauty has been kept as a preserve for the few, the 
possession of a caste or c icjue. No gi'eat proportion of us, of 
course, are capable of cri ating or expressing Beauty; but an 
immensely greater proport on of us are capable of appreciating 
it than have ever been giviui the chance of so doing. I suggest 
that it should be our CasLe in Spain to clear our Age^of that 
defect, and put Beauty within the reach of all. t 
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It may be true that engineers, authors, stone-cutters, minia¬ 
ture-painters, and many others, still love Beauty and take pride 
in their work- But what about the great majority—^the label- 
pasters, the wheel-drivers, the stokers, the clerks, the shop-girls, 
the bristle-fixers, all the other slaves* of modern machinery? 
And machinery has come to stay, so that for all such people we 
must perforce rely on grafted culture : in other words, on educa¬ 
tion. We must rouse and foster in.the young that instinct for 
Beauty which is in nearly all of us. We havt? exceptional facili¬ 
ties nowadays. And, besides teaching cooking and the fine art 
of being clean, we could surely bring an inking o^ the other 
fine Arts, the architecture, literature, painting, and music of 
the past and present, to children even ir: the humblest schools. 
We can teach children to appreciate the beauty of Nature, and 
give them some idea of taste. We can give the children of 
Labour some chance to be familiar with Beauty. Revolution or 
evolution, both are vain unless they mean demand for greater 
dignity of human life. What use in B. despoiling A. if B. is 
going to use his spoils no better, probably worse, than A.? 

The word Beauty is not here used ip any precious sense. Its 
precious definitions are without number, or—rvalue to speak of. 
It is here used to mean everything which promotes the true dig¬ 
nity of human life. For ^instance : to be a good “sportsman” a 
man shuns that which lowers his dignity, dims his idea of his own 
quality; and his conception of his own quality derives obscurely 
from his sense of Beauty. The dignity of human life demands, 
in fact, not only such desirable embroideries ns pleasant sound, 
fine form, and lovely colour; but health, strength, cleanliness, 
balance, joy in living, just conduct and Idnd comfort. 'A man 
who truly loves Beauty hates to think that he enjoys it at the 
expense of starved and stunted human beings or suffering animals. 
Mere fiBstheticism can be cruel or pettifogging; but that is not 
the Beauty which gleams on the heights in the sunrise; that is 
not our Castle in Spain. 

Sentiment apart, the ideal of Beauty is surely the best invest¬ 
ment modem man can make; for nothing else—most certainly 
not Trade—^will keep him from extirpating the human species. 
Consider what Science has become in the bands of engineers and 
chemists—^its destructive powers, which increase a hundredfold 
with each decade, while the reproductive powers and inclinations 
of the human being do not vary. Consider that nothing in the 
world but the love of Beauty in its broad sense stands between 
Man and the full and reckless exercise of his competitive appe¬ 
tites. Remember the Great War—quite a little war compared 
with thjit which, through the development of scientific destmc- 
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tian, we shall be able to wage next timfe. .Considering all this, 
one gets' an inkling of the sheer necessity there is for modern 
nations to invest in the ideal of Beauty. No other security will 
give them interest on their money, and their money back. Un¬ 
balanced Trade, Science, Industry, will give them, indeed, a 
high momentary rate of interest, but only till the crash comes 
again and the world goes even more bankrupt that if is at present. 
The professor who has invented a rocket which will go to the 
moon and find ovfc all about it (though whether it is to be 
b<¥>inerang enough to com^ back with the story we are not told), 
that profe^or w^ld, one ventures to think, have done more real 
good if he had taught a school fidl of children to see the beauty 
of—Moonshine. • 

The next war will be fought from the air, and from under the 
sea, with explosives, gas, and the germs of disease, all choicely 
distributed by wireless. It may be over before it is declared. 
This is no exaggeration—^read the Review of Reviews of May, 
1921. The final war necessary for the complete extirpation of 
mankind v.n\] be fought with radium or atomic energy; and we 
shall havo »o pee d to ex^ine the moon, for the earth will be 
as lifele®:s. 

To rei <rn to sentiment—which in reality makes the wheels go 
round, f ' not even "big business" njles our instincts and our 
passions- tlje question for us is : What shall we be sentimental 
about? Which is the fairer castle in Spain—Quantity or Quality 
—^mere blind production, or a more conscious shape to our modern 
life—a definite new ideal, call it what you will, Beauty, Quality, 
or the Dignity of Human Life? What ideals have we at present? 
Happiness in a future life? If there be a future life for the 
individual, we shall find it fatiguing rather than repaying if we 
have not longed for and served Quality in this; not had that 
kind and free and generous philosophy which belongs to the cult 
of Beauty, and alone gives peace of mind. The pursuit of 
Beauty includes whatever may be true in the ideal of Happiness 
in a future life. And as to the other current ideal—Wealth or 
comfort in this life—the cult of Beauty includtes all that is good 
therein, for it demands physical health and well-being, sane minds 
in sane bodies, which depend on a sufficiency of material comfort. 
The rest of the ideal of 'S'^ealth is mere fat, sagging beyond the 
point of Balance. As a fact, modem civilisation offers us a 
compound between "HapTiness in a future life" and "Material 
comfort in this," lip-serving the first, and stomach-serving the 
second. You get the keys of Heaven from your bank, but not 
unless you have a good balance. Modem civilisation, on the 
whole, is camouflaged commercialism, wherein to do thirlgs well 
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for the joy of doing them well is eccentricity. We even com¬ 
mercialise salvation—for so much virtue, so much salvation I 
Always— gwtVi pro quo! 

^jet the devil be given its due. I freely admit that ours is the 
best Age men ever lived in; that we are all more comfortable and 
virtuous than we ever ^ere; that we have many new accom¬ 
plishments, such as advertisements in green pastures, telephones 
in bedrooms, more newspapers than we want to read, and ex¬ 
tremely punctilious diagnosis of maladies. ^ doctor examined 
a young lady the other day, and among his notes were these : 
“Not afraid of small rooms, ghosts, or thunderstorms; not made 
drunk by hearing Wagner; brown hair, artistic hands; had a 
craving for chocolate in 1918.” Could ttioroughnesh go further? 
The Age, in a w^ord, is most accomplished, but with a kind of 
deadly practicality. All for to-day, nothing for to-morrow 1 The 
future will never think us mad for attemptihg what we do 
attempt; we build no Seville Cathedrals. We don’t get ahead 
of time. Think of the chance we have just let slip to revitalise 
our country life. At deihobilisation we might liave put hundreds 
of thousands on the land, which needs them so very badly. A^d 
we have put in all not so many as ^ibe war took off the land. 
Life on the land, uq doubt, means hard work and few cinemas; 
but it also means hearty stock for the next generation, and fhe 
power of feeding ourselveS on an island which the next war might 
completely isolate. A nation concerned only with its present is 
like the man who was fishing and, feeling sleepy, propped his 
rod up on the bank with the line in the water. A wag spied 
him ^leejiing, took the rod, w^aded across the river, propped up 
the rod on the opposite bank, and lay down behind a hedge to 
w'atch for the awakening. Such is the awnlo ning in store for 
nations which enjoy their present and forget there is a future. 

The pursuit of Beauty as a national ideal, the building of that 
Castle in Spain, is obviously “no picnic.” It is a case of long 
and patient labour and steadfastness of ideal l^efore we can begin 
to see rise a really fair edifice of human life npon this earth. 

“Well,” it will.be said, “what do you want us to do about 
it? ” Alas! all literary men can tell people what they ought not 
to be; that is—literature. But to tell them what they ought to 
do is—politics, of which no literary man is guilty; for politics 
and literature afford the only instance known—in virtuous coun¬ 
tries- of divorce by mutual consent. It would be mere imper¬ 
tinence for this literary man to suggest anything practical 1 

But let him, at least, make a few affirmations. He believes 
that on the whole modem man is a little further from being a 
mere ajiimal than the men of the Dark Ages^ however great the 
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CftBtlBB in Spain those men built and left for tis to look upon; 
but he is sure that we are in far greater danger than ever they 
were of a swift decline. From that decline he is convinced that 
only the love and cult of Beauty will save us! ^ 

By the love and cult of Beauty he means a great deal: A 
higher and wider conception of the dignity of human life; the 
teaching of what Beauty is, to all—^not merely to the few; the 
cultivation of goodwill, so that we wish and work and dream 
that not only ourselfls but everybody may be healthy and happy; 
and, above all, the fostering of the habit of doing things and 
making things well, for the joy of the work and the pleasure of 
achievement gather than for the ^ain they will bring us. With 
these as the rules—^instdkd of, as now, the riders—the wheels of 
an insensate scientihe industrialism, whose one idea is to make 
money and get .ahead of other people—careless of direction to¬ 
wards heaven or hell—^might conceivably be spoked. 

Our Age seems to lack an Ideal, expressed with sufficient con¬ 
creteness to be like a vihuon, beckoning. ^ In these comparatively 
unsupeifotitiOiiS days one can see no other ideal worthy of us, or, 
indeed, ^ossibie to us, sav^ Beauty—or call it, if you will, the 
Dignr^y i Human Life. 

W itei sometimes urge the need for morB spiritual beauty in 
our L es; but is it not unfortunate to jbalk of spiritual beauty? 
We ixiiist be able to smell, and see, hear, feel, and taste our 
Ideal as well. We must know by plain evidence that it is lifting 
human life, that it is the heritage of all, not merely of the refined 
and leisured among us. The body and soul are one for the pur¬ 
pose of all real evolution, and regrettable is any term which 
suggests separation between them. But who can mistake what 
is meant by Quality, or the Dignity of Human Life? Surely, 
offence against that Ideal is the modern Satan. And the only 
w'ay in which each ovj* can say “lletro, Satanas,” is to leave his 
or her tiny corner of the universe a little more dignified, a little 
more lovely and lovable, than he or she found it. 

It may seem absurd to use such words in a world whose 
general mood at the moment is utter disillusiofiment and gloomy 
spite—a world so cross-eyed that when it weeps out of one eye 
the tear runs down the «jther cheek. It is difficult, no doubt, to 
be in love with a lad, like that. Not to be a cynic, indeed, in 
these days is extreme; f hard. Latest opinion—unless there is a 
later—assigns eight or ten thousand years as the outside length 
of time during which what we know as civilisation has been at 
work. Still—^ten thousand years is a considerable period of 
mollification, and one had rashly hoped that mankind ii^as not 
to be so speedily stampeded; that traditions of gentleness, fair 
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play, chivalry, had a little more strength among Western peoples 
than they have been proved to have since 1914; that mob feeling 
might have been Less, instead of, as it seems, more potent than 
it Used to be. And yet, alongside of stupidity, sava^fery, greed 
and mob violence, run an amazing individual patience, good 
humour, endurance‘s and heroism, which save a man from turning 
his back on himself and the world, witii the words: ** CAts and 
monkeys, monkeys and cats; all life .is there I ” Fear, after all, 
is at the back of nearly all savagery; and one ^las come to believe 
that a man must infallibly succumb the infections of fear .if 
there be not present in him that potent antida^^e—the sense of 
human dignity, which is but a* love of and a belief in Beauty. 
What applies to the individual applies to the civilisation of which 
he forms a part. Our civilisation, if it is to endure, must have 
an Ideal, a Star on which to fix its eyes—something distant and 
magnetic to draw it on, something to strive towards, beyond the 
troubled and shifting needs and passions and prejudices of the 
moment. Those who wish to raise the dignity of human life 
should try to give civilisation that ideal, to equip the world with 
the only vision which can save it irou\ spite and the crazy com¬ 
petitions which lead thereto. The past seven years have been 
the result of the past seven hundred years. The war was no 
spasmodic visitation, but the culmination of age-long competi¬ 
tions. The past seven years have devoured many millions of 
grown men, more millions of little children—^prevented their birth, 
killed them, or withered them for life. If we modern individuals 
and modern nations pursue again these crazy competitions, with¬ 
out regard for beauty or the dignity of human life, we shall live 
to see ten millions perish for every million perished in this war. 
We shall live to curse the day—this day when, at the end of so 
great a lesson, we were too practical and businesslike to take it 
to heart. ■ 

We must look things in the face. Ideals are six a penny if 
not grounded in reality; and it is obviously no use blinking the 
general nature of man, or thinking that Eome can be built in 
a day. But with all our prejudices and passions, and all our 
“business instinct,” we have also the instinct for Beauty, and a 
sense of what is dignified. On that we must build if we wish 
to leave to those who come after us the foundations of a Castle 
in Spain such as the world has not yet seen; to leave our suc¬ 
cessors in mood and heart to continue our work, so that one 
hundred and fifty years, perhaps, from now human life may really 
be dignified and beautiful, not just a breathless, grudging, vision- 
less scraijible from birth to death, of a night with no star out. 
f John Qalswobthy. 



THE EEVOLT AGAINST AUTHOEITY. , 

One of the most quoted—and also misquotedT-Proverbs of the 
wise Solomon says, as translated in the Authorised Version; 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” What Solomon 
actually said was : “ Where there is no vision, the people cast of! 
restraint.” The translator thus confused an effect with a cause. 
Wlfat was the vision to which the Wise Man referred? The rest 
.of the Proverb, wfKch is rarely quoted, explains : 

Where thS’o is no visjpii-, the people cast o£E restraint; but he that 
keepeih the lew, happy is he.” 

The vision, then, is the authority of law, and Solomon’s warn¬ 
ing is that to which the great and noble founder of Pennsylvania 
many centuries later gave utterance, when he said : 

“That government is free to the people under it, where the laws 
rule and ilif* people are a party to those laws; and all the rest is 
tyranny, )lig*irc]jy and confusion.” 

Is en in this day and generation a spirit of lawlessness greater 
or di:i sre: t than that which has always characterised human 
society ^ Such spirit has always existed, and even when the 
penalty of death was visited upon nearly all offences against life 
and property. 

We are apt to see the past in a golden haze, which obscures our 
vision. Thus, we think of William Penn’s “holy experiment” on 
the banks of the Delaware as the realisation of Sir Thomas Mdre’s 
dream of Utopia; and yet Pennsylvania w^as called in 1698 “the 
greatest refuge for pirates and rogues in America,” and Penn 
himself wrote, about that time, that he had heard of no place 
which was "more overrun with wickedness” than his City of 
Brotherly Love, w^here things w-ere so “openly committed in 
defiance of law aiii virtue—facts so foul that I am forbid by 
common modesty to relate them.” 

Conceding that lawlessness is not a novel phenomenon, has not 
the present age been characterised by an exceptional revolt against 
the authority of law? The statistics of the federal crimmal courts 
in the United States show in recent years an unprecedented 
growth in crimes. J^ej ding criminal indictments have increased 
from 9,503 in the yeai 1912 to over 70,000 in the year 1921. 
While this abnormal increase is, in part, due to sumptuary legisla¬ 
tion—^for approximately 30,000 cases now |)ending arise under the 
prohibition statutes—^yei, eliminating these, there yet rem^s an 
increase in nine years of over 400 per cent, in the comparatively 
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narrow sphere of the federal criminal jurisdiction. I have been 
unable to get the data from the state courts; but the growth of 
crimes can be measured by a few illustrative statistics. Thus, the 
loSflses from burglaries which have been repaid by the leading 
American casualty companies have grown in amount from 
$886,000 in 1914 to over $10,000,000 in 1920; and, in a like period, 
embezzlements have increased fivefold. It is notorious that the 
thefts from the mails and express ^jompanies and other earners 
have grown to enormous proportions. Tha* hold-up of railroad 
trains is now of frequent occurrence,^ and is not confined to Jhe 
unsettled sections of the country. Not only in j;he United States, 
but ia Europe, such crimes of violence are of increasing frequency, 
and a recent dispatch from Berne, under date of August 7th, 
stated that the famous International Expresses of Europe were 
now run under a military guard. 

The streets of our cities, once reasonably secure from crimes of 
violence, have now become the field of operations for the foot¬ 
pad and highwayman. The days of Dick Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard have returned, with this serious difference—that the 
Turpins and Sheppards of our day are not dependent upon the 
horse, but have the powerful automobile to facilitate their crimes 
and make sure their escape. 

In Chicago alone, 6,000 automobiles were stolen in a single 
year. Once murder wah an infrequent and abnormal crime. 
To-day in our large cities it is of almost daily occurrence. In New 
York, in 1917, there were 236 murders and only 67 convictions; 
in 1918, 221, and 77 convictions. In Chicago, in 1919, there were 
336, and 44 convictions. 

When the crime wave was at its height a few years ago, the 
police authorities in more than one city professed their impotence 
to impose effective restraints. Life and property had seemingly 
become almost as insecure as during the Middle Ages. 

In limine, let us note the significant fact that this spirit of 
revolt against authority is not confined to the political state, and 
therefore its causes lie beyond that sphere of human'action. 

Human life is governed by all manner of man-made laws—laws 
of art, of social intercourse, of literature, music, business—all 
evolved by custom and imposed by the collective will of society. 
Here we find the same revolt against tradition and authority. 

In music, its fundamental canons have been thrown aside and 
discord has been substituted for harmony as its ideal. Its culmi¬ 
nation—jazz—is a musical crime. 

In the plastic arts, all the laws of form and the criteria of 
beauty have been swept aside by the futurists, cubists, vorticists, 
tactili|i8, and other sestheiic Bolsheviki. 
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in poetry, where beauty of rhythm, melody of sound and 
hobiUty of thought were once regarded as the true tests, we now 
have the exaltation of the grotesque and brutal; and hundreds^of 
poets are feebly echoing the “ barbaric yawp *’ of Walt Whitmajji, 
without the redeeming merit of his occasional sublimity of 
thought. 

In commerce, the revolt is one against the purity of standards 
and the integrity of business morals. Who can question that 
this is pre-eminentlif the age of the sham and the counterf^t? 
Science is prostituted to deceive the public by cloaking the increas¬ 
ing deterioration^ quality? * The blatant medium of advertising i 
has become so mendacious as to defeat its owm purpose. \ 

In the 1 * 1060 1 deflation in commodity values, there was wide- 
spre^ “welshing” among business men who had theretofore 
been classed as reputable. Of course, I recognise that a far 
greater number kept- their contracts, even when it brought 
them to the verge of ruin. But when in the history of 
American business was there such a volume of broken faith as a 
year oV • 

In tl e grealor sphere of social life, we find the same revolt 
agaiiLst the institutions which have the sanction of the past. 
Lav which mark the decent restraints of print, speech and dress 
have in recent decades been increasingly disregarded. The very 
foundations of the great and primitive institutions of mankind— 
like the family, the church, and the state—have been shaken. 
Nature itself is defied. Thus, the fundamental difference of sex 
is disregarded by social and political movements which ignore the 
permanent differentiation of social function ordained by, God* 
Himself. 

All these are but illustrations of the general revolt against 
' the authority of the past—a revolt that can be measured by the 
change in the fundamental presumption of men with respect 
to the value of human experience. In*all former ages, all that was 
in the past was presumptively true, and the burden was upon him 
who sought to change it. To-day, the human mind apparently 
regards the lessons of the past as presuinptiyely false—^and the 
burden is uixin him v ho seeks to invoke them. 

' Lest I be accused of undue pessimism, let me cite as a witness 
one who, of all mt i, is probably best equipped to express an 
opinion upon the me cal state of the world. I refer to the vener¬ 
able head of that religious organisation which, with its trained 
representatives in eery part of the world, is probably better 
informed as to its sp: ritual state than any other organisation. 

Speaking last Christmas Eve, in an address to the College of 
Cardinals, the venerable Pontiff gave. ^pression to an^ estimate 

Yon. cx. N.B. B B t 
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of present conditione which should have attracted far greater 
attention than it apparently did. 

The Pope said that hve plagues were now afflicting humanity. 
3.’he first was the unprecedented challenge to authority. The 
second, an equally unprecedented hatred between man and man. 
The third was the abnormal aversion to work. The fourth, the 
excessive thirst for pleasure as the great aim of life. And the 
fifth, a gross materialism which denied the reality of the spiritual 
in human life. The accuracy of this indif'^^ment will commend 
itself to men who like myself are not of Pope Benedict's csom- 
munion. 

I trust that I have already shown that the challenge to authority 
is universal and is not confined to th?t of the political state. 
Even in the narrower confine of the latter, the fires of revolution 
are either violently burning, or, at least, smouldering. Two of the 
oldest empires in the world, which, together, have more than half 
of its population (China and Pussia), are in a welter of anarchy; 
while India, Egypt, Ireland, Mesopotamia are in a stage of sub¬ 
merged revolt. If the revolt were confined to autocratic govern¬ 
ments, w'e might see in it merely a reaction against tyranny; 
but even in the most stable of democracies and among the most 
enlightened peoples^ the underground rumblings of revolution 
may be heard. 

The Govermnent of lisily has been preserved from overthrow, 
not alone by its constituted authorities, but by a band of resolute 
men, called the “ fascisti,” who have taken the law into their 
own hands, as did the vigilance committees in western mining 
camps, to put down worse disorders. 

Even England, the mother of democracies, and once the most 
stable of all governments in the maintenance of law, has been 
shaken to its very foundations in the last three years, when power¬ 
ful groups'of men attempted to seize the state by the throat and 
compel submission to theii' demands by threatening to stance the 
community. This would be serious enough if it were only the 
world-old struggle between capital and labour and had only in¬ 
volved the conditions of manual toil. But the insurrection against 
the political state in England was more [X)litical than it was 
economic. It marked, on the part of millions of men, a porten¬ 
tous decay of belief in representative government and its chosen 
organ—the ballot box. Great and powerful groups had suddenly 
discovered—and it may be the most portentous iwlitical discovery 
of the twentieth century—that the power involved in their control 
over the necessaries of life, as compared with the power of the 
voting franchise, was as a 42 centimetre cannon to the bow and 
arrow. ^ The end sought ^ attained, namely, this nationalisa- 
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tioD of the basic industries, and even the control of the foreign 
policy of Great Britain, vindicated 1J;ie truth of the British Prime 
Minister's statement that these great strikes involved something 
more than a mere struggle over the conditions of labour, and that* 
they were essentially seditious attempts against the life ot the 
State. 

Nor were they altogether unsuccessful; for, when the armies 
of Lenin and Trotsky were at the gates of Warsaw, in the summer 
of 1920, the attempts of the Governments of England and Bel¬ 
gium to afford assistance to the embattled Poles were paralysed 
Iby the labour groups of .both countries, who threatened a general 
strike if those two nations joined with France in aiding Poland to 
resist a possibly greater menace to western civilisation than has 
occurred since Attila and his Huns stood on the banks of the 
Marne. 

Of greater sigiiihcance to the welfare of civilisation is the 
complete subversion during the World War of nearly all the 
international laws which had been slowdy built up in a thousand 
yearr» These principles, as codified by the two Hague Gon- 
vcp.ti *iih, Vt cre immediately swept aside in the fierce struggle for 
o istt net, and civilised *man, wdth liis liquid fire and poison gas 
ai i I hM deliberate attacks upon undefended cities and their women 
ai.d children, w^aged war with the finrelenting ferocity of 
pnmitive times. 

Surely, this fierce war of extermination, wliicb caused the loss 
of three hundred billion dollars in property and thirty millions 
of human lives, did mark the “ twilight of civilisation.’* The 
hands on the dial of time had been put back—temporarily, let us 
hope and pray—a thousand years. 

Nor will many question the accuracy of the second count in 
Pope Benedict’s indictment. The war to end war only ended 
in unprecedented hatred between nation and nation, class and 
class, and man and man. Victors and vanquished are involved in 
a common ruin. And if in this deluge which has submerged the 
world there is a Mount Ararat upon which the ark of a truer 
and better peace can find refuge, it has not yet appeared above 
the troubled surface of the waters. 

Still less can one auestion the closely related third and fourth 
counts in Pope Be edict’s indictment, namely, the unprecedented 
aversion to wmrk, vhen w'ork is most needed to reconstruct the 
foundations of prosperity, or the excessive thirst for pleasure 
which preceded, accompanied, and now has followed the most 
terrible tragedy in the annals of mankind. The true spirit of 
work seems to have vanished from millions of men; that spirit 
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of which Shakespeare made his Orlando speak when he said 
of his true servant, Adam; m 

i “U, good old manl how well in thee appears 

c The constant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed! ’’ 

The moral of our industrial civilisation has been shattered* 
Work for work’s sake, as the most glorious privilege of human 
faculties, has gone, both as an ideal and as a potent spirit. The 
conception of work as a degrading servitudej'^'to be done with 
reluctance and grudging ineJhciency, seems to be the ideal of 
millions of men of all classes and in all countries. 

The spirit of work is of more than sentimental importance. It 
m.*y be said of it, as Hamlet says of death': “ The readiness is 
.all.” All of us are conscious of the fact that, given a love of 
work, and the capacity for it seems almost illimitable—as witness 
Napoleon, with his thousand-man power, or Shakespeare, who 
in twenty years could write more than twenty masterpieces. 

On the other hand, give^ an aversion to work, and the less a 
man does, the less be wants to do, or is seemingly capable of 
doing. 

The great evil of the w orld to-day is this aversion to w^ork. As 
the mechanical era diminished the element of physical exertion in 
work, we would have supposed that man would have sought 
expression for his physical faculties in other ways. On the con¬ 
trary, the wJjole history of the mechanical era is a persistent 
struggle for more pay and less work, and to-day it has culminated 
in w'orid-wide ruin; for there is not a nation in civilisation which 
is not how in the throes of economic distress, and many of 
them are on the verge of ruin. In my judgment, the economic 
catastrophe of 1921 is far greater than the politico-military 
catastrophe of 1914. 

The results of these two tendencies, measured in the statistics 
of productive industry, are literally appalling. Thus, in 1920, 
Italy, according to statistics of her Minister of Labour, lost 
55,000,000 days of wwk because of strikes alone. From July to 
September, many gr6at factories were in the hands of revolu¬ 
tionary communists. A full third of these strikes had for their 
end poUtical and not economic purposes. In Germany, the pro¬ 
gressive revolt of labour against work is thus measured by com¬ 
petent authority : there w^ere lost in strikes in 1917, 900,000 
working days; in 1918, 4,900,000, and in 1919, 46,600,000. In 
the state of New York alone for 1920, there was 9 , loss due to 
strikes of over 10,000,000 working days. In all countries the 
losses by si.ch cessations from labour are little as compared with 
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those due to the spirit tvhich in Tlnclnnd is called ** ca* canny ” 
or the shirking of performance of work, and of sabotage, which 
means the deliberate destruction of machinery in operation. • 
Everywhere the phenomenon has been observed that, with •the 
highest wages known in the history of modem times, there has 
been an unmistakable lessening of efficilncy, and that with an 
increase in the number of workers there has been a decrease in 
output. Thus, the transportation companies in the United States 
have seriously ma(!h a claim against the G-ovemment for damages 
to their roads, amounting to $750,000,000, claimed to be due to 
the inefficienc;^ of labour during the period of Governmental 
operation. , * • 

Accompanying this Indisposition to work efficiently has been a 
mad desire for pleasure such as, if it existed in^like measure in 
preceding age^, has not been seen within the memory of living 
man. Man has danced upon the verge of a social abyss, and even 
the dancing has, both in form and in accompanying music, lost 
its formr'* grace and reverted to the primitive forms of uncivilised 
conditioi.'i 

There Is no better evi<V.nce of this excessive thirst for pleasure 
tha.i the ne\7spaper Press, which is, in onr time, the "brief 
abs'ract and chronicle of the time,” and Arhich shows the body 
of t'le age, ”its form and pressure.”, Whaf a transformation of 
human valnes the modem news 7 >aper discloses \ Once largely 
the record of man’s higher achievements, in its discussion of 
literature, art and politics, to-day. its space is largely devoted to 
the ephemeral and the trivial. Pages and pages are devoted to 
sport, and even to ignoble forms of sport: while literary, art and 
musical reviews and scientific discussions are either omitted 
altogether, or are grudgingly given a little space once a week. 

What better illnstration of this extraordinary revaluation of 
personalities and incidents than the recent fistic duel between 
two combatants in .Tersey City—a. duel which was in marked 
contrast to another fateful encounter on the heights of 
Weehawken more than a century ago? Nearly one hundred 
thousand men and women of all classes and conditions and from 
all parts of the world assembled in Tersev City on July 2 last, 
many of them'^only to gratify their jaded appetites for a new 
thrill: and for mont is and months before and for weeks there¬ 
after the PresjE^^d^voi^d, not merely columns, but many pages, to 
this trial of strength. 

1 recall, wit]^ amusement, that when T had the privilege, in the 
summer of 1920, to AB,ve afi audience with His Majesty King 
Albert—” every inch a king ” and one of the greate%t in the 
golden annals of heroism—he humorously said to me in ispeaking 
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of coment values that, so far as he could see, the greatest per¬ 
sonalities in the world were Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin. 
But, at that time, these great exponents of a pantomimic art, 
which gives the maximum of emotional expression with the 
minimum of mental effort, had not been eclipsed by the rising 
splendour of a Dempsey or a Carpentier. 

Of the last count in Pope Benedict's indictment I shall say but 
little. It is more appropriate for the members of that great and 
noble profession which is more intimately oSneerned with the 
spiritual advance of mankind. It is &nough to say that, while 
the Church as an institution continues to exist, the belief in the 
superifatural and even in the spiritual has been supplanted by 
a gross and widespread materialism. 

If you agree with me in my premises then we are not likely 
to disagree in the conclusion that the causes of these grave 
symptoms are not ephemeral or superficial, but must have their 
origin in some deep-seated and world-wide change in human 
society. If there is to be a^ remedy, we must diagnose this malady 
of the human soul. 

For example, let us not “ lay the flattering unction to our 
souls ** that this spirit is but the reaction of the Great War. 

The present weariness and lassitude of human spirit and the 
disappointment and disillusion as to the aftermath of the harvest 
of blood, may have aggravated, but they could not cailse, the 
symptoms of which I speak; for the very obvious reason that all 
these symptoms were in existence and apparent to a few discern¬ 
ing men for decades before the war. Indeed, it is possible that 
the World War,^ far from causing the mnlnisr of the age, was,- 
in itself, but one of its many symptoms. 

Undoubtedly there are many contributing causes which have 
swollen the turbid tide of this world-wide revolution against the 
spirit of authority. 

Thus, the multiplicity of laws does not tend to develop a law- 
abiding spirit. This fact has often been noted. Thus Napoleon, 
on the eve of the eighteenth Brumaire, complained that France, 
with a thousand folios of law, was a lawless nation- Unquestion¬ 
ably, the political state suffers in authority by the abuse of 
legislation, and especially by the appeal to law to curb evils that 
are best left to individual conscience. 

Proceeding to deeper and less recognised causes, some would 
attribute this spirit of lawlessness to the rampant individualism 
which began in the eighteenth Century, and which has steadily 
and naturally grown with the advance of democratic institutions. 
Undoubtedly, the excessive emphasis upon the rights of man, 
which mrjjrked the political upheaval of the cIom of the eighteenth 
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and the beginning of the nineteenth century, has contributed to 
this malady of the age. Men talked, and still talk, loudly of 
their rights, but too rarely erf their duties. And yet if we were • 
to attribute the malady n^rely to excessive individualiim, we 
would again err in mistaking a symptom for a cause. 

To diagnose truly this malady we miiist look to some cause 
that is coterminous in time with the disease itself and which has 
been operative throughout oivilisation. We must look for some 
widespread change« social conditions, for man*s essential nature 
has changed but little, and the change must, therefore, be of 
environment. « 

I know of but one change in environment that is sufficiently 
widespread and deep-seated to account adequately for this malady 
of our time. 

Beginning with the close of the eighteenth century, and con¬ 
tinuing throughout the nineteenth, a prodigious transformation 
has taken place in the environment of man, which has done more 
to revohs^ionise the conditions of human life than all the changes 
that riOfi ■ ilrcn place in the 500,000 preceding years wdiich science 
has itt; ibnted io man’s life on the planet. Up to the period of 
Wa' /s liscovory of steam vapour as a motive power, these condi¬ 
tion sc far as the principal facilities of life go, were substantially 
thos o' the civilisation which developed eighty centuries ago on 
the banks of the Nile and later on the Euphrates. Man has 
indeed increased his conquest over Nature in later centuries by 
mechanical inventions, such as gunpowder, telescope, magnetic 
needle, printing-press, spinning jenny, and hand loom, but the 
characteristic of all those inventions, with the exception erf gun¬ 
powder, was that they still remained a subordinate auxiliary to 
physical strength and mental skill of man. Tn other words, man 
still dominated the machine, and there was still full play for 
his physical and mental faculties. Moreover, all the inventions 
of preceding ages, from the first fashioning of the flint to the 
spinning wheel and the hand-lever press, were all conquests of 
the tangible and visible forces of Nature. With Watt’s utilisation 
of steam vapour as a motive power, man suddenly passed into a 
new and portentous chapter of his varied history. Thenceforth, 
he was to miilMply his powers a thousandfold by the utilisation 
of the invisible powe s of Nature—such as vapour and electricity. 
This prodigioi^ chan (e in his powders, and therefore his environ¬ 
ment, has proC/Ceded with ever-accelerating speed. Man baa 
suddenly become the super-map^ Like the giants of the ancieflt 
fable, he has stormed^he ve^y ramparts of Divine power, or, like 
Prometheus, he has stolen fire of omnipotent forces froip !ETeaven 
itself for his use. His voice can now reach from the Atlantic to 
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tbe Pacific, and, taking wings in his aeroplajie, he can fly in 
one swift flight from Nova Scotia to England, or he can leave 
, Lausanne and, resting iipop the icy eummit of Mt. Blanc—thus, 
like ‘*the herald, Mercury, new-lighted on a heaven-ldssing hill 
—he can again plunge into the void, and thus outfly the eagles 
themselves. 

In thus acguiring from the forces of Nature almost illimitable 
power, he has minimised the nece^ssity for his own physical 
exertion or even mental skill. The machin%now not only acts 
for him, but almost thinh^ for him. Is it surprising that jso 
portentous a change should have fevered his brjjin and disturbed 
his mental equilibrium? A new ideal, which he proudly called 
“progress,** obsessed him, the ideal of quantity and‘not quality. 
His practical religion became that of acceleration and facilita¬ 
tion—^to do things more quickly and easily—and thus to minimise 
exertion became his great objective. Tjcss and less he relied upon 
the initiative of his own brain and muscle, and more and more 
he put his faith in the pow’er of machinery to relieve him of 
labour. ' • 

This almost, infinite multiplicntion of human power has tended 
to intoxicate man. The lust for power has obsessed him, without 
regard to whether it be constructive or destructive. He con¬ 
sumes the treasures of the earth foster than it produces them, 
deforesting its surface and disembowelling its hidden wealth. 
As he feverishly mnltinliod the things he desired, even more 
feverishly he multiplied his wants. To gain these, he sought the 
conge.sted centres of human life. And while the world, as a whole, 
is not' over-populated, the leading countries or civilisation were 
subjected to this tremendous pressure. Europe, which, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, barely numbered 100,000,000 
people, suddenly grew nearly fivefold. Millions left the 
farms to gather info the cities to exploit their new and seeminirlv 
easy conquest over Nature. In the United States, as recently as 
1880, only 15 per cent, of our people were crowded in the cities, 
85 per cent, remained upon the farms and still followed that 
occupation, which, of all occupations, still preserves, in its 
integrity, the dominance of human labour over the machine. 
To-day, 52 per cent, of our population is in the eilies, and with 
many of them existence is both feverish and artificial. While 
they have employment, many of them do not thg^iselves work, 
but spend their lives in watching machines work. The result 
has been a minute subdivision ofjabour that has denied to many 
workers the true significance and physical benefit of labour. 

The direct results of this excessive tendency to specialisation 
whereby not only the work but the worker becomes divided into 
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mere fragments, are threefold. Hobson, in his work on John 
Buskin, thus classifies them. In the first place, narrotmess, due 
to the confinement to a sii^le action in which the elements of • 
human skill or strength are largely eliminated; secondly, 
monotony, in the assimilation of man to a machine, whereby 
seemingly the machine dominates man and^not man the machine; 
and, thirdly, irrationality, in that work became dissociated 
in the mind of the worker from any complete or satisfying: 
achievement. The* worker does not see the fruit of his travail, 
and cannot therefore be truly satisfied. To spend one's life in 
opening a yalve^to make a part of a pin is, as Euskin pointed 
out, demoralising in itg tendencies. The clerk who only operates 
an adding machine has little opportunity for self-expression. 
Thus, millions of men have lost both the opportunity for real 
physical exertion, the incentive to work in the joyous competition 
of skill, and finally the reward of work in the sense of achieve¬ 
ment. 

More serious than this, however, has been the destructive ideal 
of qaaii. ly the great object of the rnecTjanical age, at the expense 
of ua ity. Take, for example, the printing-press. No one can 
qm 'tic I the immense advantages vvhicli have flow'ed from the 
inc >as'd facility for transmitting ideas. ^But may it not be 
trut tl at the thousandfold increase in such transmission by the 
rotriry press has a) so tended to muddy the current thought of 
the time? True it is that the printing-press has piled up great 
treasures of human knowledge which make this age the richest 
in accessible information. I am not speaking of knowledge, but 
rather of the current thought of the living generation. I gravely 
question whether it has the same clarity as the brain of the 
generation which fashioned the Constitution of the United States. 

Its framers could not talk over the telephone for three thousand 
miles, but have we surpassed them in thoughts of enduring value? 
Washington and Franklin could not* travel sixty miles an hour 
in a railroad train, or twice that distance in an aeroplane, but 
does it follow that they did not travel to as good purpose as we, 
who scurry to and fro like the ants in a disordered ant-heap? 
Unquestionably, man of to-day has a thousand ideas suggested to 
him by the liewspanei and the library where our ancestors had 
one; but have we tl a same spirit of calm inquiry and do we co¬ 
ordinate the fagts w^ know as wdsely as the Fathers did? 

Athens in the day}, of Pericles had but thirty thousand people 
and few mechanical inventions but she produced philosophers, 
poets and artists wh.>8e work after 2000 years still remains the 
despair of would-be imitators. Shakespeare had a thegitre with 
the ground as its floor and the sky as its ^ceiling; but New York, 
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which has over fifty theatres and annually spends $700,000,000 
in the box offices of its varied amusement resorts, has never in 
" two centuries produced a single play that has lived. 

To-day, man has a cinematographic brain. A thousand images 
are impressed daily upon the screen of his consciousness and they 
are as fleeting as moving pictures in a cinema theatre. The 
American press prints every year over 29,000,000,000 issues. No 
one can question its educational possibilities, for the best of all 
colleges is the University of Gutenberg. If'it printed only the 
truth, its value would be infinite; but, who can say in what pro¬ 
portions of this vast volume of printed matter aresthe true and the 
false? 

Before the beginning of the present mecftianical age, the current 
of living thought could be likened to a mountain stream, which 
though confined within narrow banks yet had vv;aters of trans¬ 
parent clearness. May not the current of thought of our time be 
compared with the mighty IMississippi in the fH>riod of a spring 
freshet? Its banks are wide and its current swift, but tlic turbid 
stream that flows onward is one of muddy sw'irls and eddies and 
overflows its banks to their destruction. 

The great indictment, however, of the present age of 
mechanical power is that it has largely destroyed tlie spirit of 
work. The great enigma which it proix)unds to us, and which, 
like the riddle of the Sphinx, we will solve or be destroyed, is 
this ; 

Has the increase in the potential of human power^ through thermo¬ 
dynamics, been accompanied by a corresponding increase in the potential 
of human character f 

To this life and death question, a great French philostiplier, 
Le Bon, writing in 1910, replied that the one unmistakable 
hvinjitom of human life was “the increasing detorioration in 
human character,” and a- great physicist has described the 
symptoms as “ the progressive eiifeeblement of tlie human will.’* 
In a famous book, Dt (j( nt ration, written at the close of the 
nineteenth century, Max Nordau, as a pathologist, explains this 
tendency by arguing that our complex civilisation has placed too 
great a strain upon the limited nervous organisation of man. A 
great financier once said of an existing financial condition that 
it was suffering from ” undigested securities,” and, paraphrasing 
him, is it not jxissible that man is suffering from undigested 
achievements and that his salvation must lie in adaptation to his 
new environment, which, measured by any standard known to 
science, is a thous-andfold greater in this year of grace than it 
was at the beginning of the nineteenth century? 
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No one would be mad enough to urge such a retrogressLon as 
the abandonment of labour-saving machinery would involve. 
Indeed, it would be impossible; for, in speaking of its evils, I 
freely recognise that not only would civilisation perish witlmut 
its beneficent aid, but that every step forward in the history of 
man has been coincident with, and in large part attributable to, 
a new mechanical invention. But suppose the development nf 
labour-saving machinery should reach a stage where all human 
labour was eliminated, what would be the effect on man? The 
a-nswer is contained in an experiment which Sir John Lubbock 
made witji a t^jbe of ants. Originally the most voracious and 
militant of their species, when denied the opportunity fox exer¬ 
cise and freed from the necessity of foraging for their food, in 
three generations they became anaemic and perished. Take from 
man the opportunity of work and the sense of pride in achieve¬ 
ment and you have taken from him the very life of his existence. 
Bobert Burns could sing as he drove his plowshare through the 
fields of Ayr. To-day millions, who simply watch an automatic 
infailib.v i.'nchine, which requires neither strength nor skill, do 
nof. sir at iheii work, but many curse the fate which hae chained 
tht n 1 ke Ixlou to a soulless machine. 

V le • vil is even greater. • 

l iie specialisation of our modern mechanical civilisation has 
caus(^ a submergence of the individual into the group or class. 
Man is fast ceasing to be the unit of human society; self-govern¬ 
ing groups are becoming the new units. This is true of all 
classes of men, the employer as well as the employee. The true 
justification for the anti-monopoly statutes, including the Sherman 
anti-tni&t law, lies not so much in the realm of economics as in 
that of morals. With the submergence of the individual, whether 
he be capitalist or wage earner, into a group, there has followed 
the dissiiJation of uicral responsibility. A mass morality has been 
substitute<l for individual morality, and, unfortunately, group 
morality generally’ intensifies t]»e vices more than the virtues of 
man. 

Possibly, the great**8t result of tlie mechanical age is this spirit 
of organisation. Its merits are manifold and do not require 
statement; but they have blinded us to its demerits. 

We are now begini ing to see—slowly, but surely—that a faculty 
of organisation wbicL, as such, submerged the spirit of individual¬ 
ism is not an unmixed j ^ood. Indeed, the moral lesson of the tragedy 
of Germany is the demoralising influence of organisation carried 
to the nth |)ower. ]'To nation was ever more highly organised 
than this modern State. Physically, intellectually and npiritually 
it had become a highly-developed machine; and its domin ating 
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mechanical epirit 6o submerged the individual that^ in 1914, the 
paradox was observed of an enlightened nation that was seem- 
ingly destitute of a conscience. .What was true of Germany, 
hojvever, was true—^although in lesser degree—of all civilised 
nations. In all of them, the individual had been submerged in 
group formations, and the cllect upon the character of man has 
not been beneiicial. 

This may explain the paradox of so-called “ progress.” It may 
be likened to a great w^heel, which, from the^ncreasing domina¬ 
tion of mechanical forces, developed an ever-accelerating speed, 
until by centrifugal action it went off iis bearing^ in 1914 into an 
unprecedented catastrophe. As man slowly pulls himself out of 
that gigantic wreck* and recovers consciousness, he begins to 
realise that speed is not necessarily progress. 

Of all this, the nineteenth century, in its exultant pride in its 
conquest of the invisible forces, was almost blind. It not only 
accepted progress as an unmistakable f.i* t mi-tikiiit;, however, 
acceleration and facilitation for progress—but in its mad pride 
believed in an immutable'^ law of progress which, working with 
the blind forces of machinery, would propel man forward. A few 
men, however, standing on the mountain ranges of human obser¬ 
vation, saw the future,more clearly than did the mass. Emerson, 
Carlyle, liuskin, Samuel Butler, and Max Nordau, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, and, in dur time, Eerrero, all pointed out the 
inevitable dangers of the excessive mechanisation of human 
society. Their prophecies were unhapjuly as little heeded as those 
of Cassandra. 

One can see the tragedy of the time, as a few saw it, in com¬ 
paring the first Lockslcy Hall of Alfred Tennyson, written in 
1827, with its abiding faith in the “increasing purpose of the 
ages ” and its roseate x)rophecie8 of the golden age when the 
‘ ‘ war-drum would throb no longer and the battle flags be furled in 
the Parliament of Man and the Federation of the World,” and 
the later Locksley Hall, written sixty years, later, when the 
great spiritual poet of our time gave utterance to the dark 
ixjssimism which flooded his soul : 

“Gone the cry of ' Forward, Forward,’ lost within a growing gloom; 

Loet, or only heard in silence from the silence of a tomb. 

Half the marvels of my mcjming, triumphs over time and space, 

Staled by froqu^cc, shrunk by usage, into commonest commonplacet 

Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 

And He version ever dragging Evolution in tbo mud." 
i 
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This article may seem unduly pessimistic* I fear that this is 
the case with most men who have crossed their fiftieth year and 
find themselves, like Dante, in a “ dark and sombre wood.** I • 
may be subject to the additional reproach that I suggest* no 
remedy. There are many palliatives for the evils which I have 
discussed. To rekindle in men the love of work for work’s sake 
and the spirit of discipline, which the lost sense of human solidarity 
once inspired, would do much to solve the problem, for work 
is the greatest moffll force in the world. But I must frankly add. 
that I have neither the ikne nor the qualifications to discuss the 
solution of this^ave problem. 

If we of this generation can only recognise that the evil Exists, 
then the situation is ^ot past remedy; for man has never yet 
found himself in a blind alley of negation. He is still “ captain of 
his soul and the master of bis fate,” and to me the most 
encouraging sign of the times is the persistent evidence of con¬ 
temporary literaiture that thoughtful men now recognise that much 
of our ho.t?,ted progress was as unreal as a rainbow. While the 
temp?* 01 the times seems for the moment pessimistic, it merely 
marks the recognition by man of an abyss whose existence he 
bar ly ; uspected but over which his indomitable courage will yet 
car / him. • 

I liave faith in the living spajk of the Divine which 
ip in the human soul and which onr complex mechanical civilisa¬ 
tion has not yet extinguished. Of this, the World War was in 
itself a proof. All the horrible resources of mechanics and 
chemistry were utilised to coerce the human soul, and all proved 
ineffectual. Never did men rise to greater heights of self-sacrifice 
or show a greater fidelity “ even unto death.” Millions went to 
their graves, as to their beds, for an ideal: and when that is 
possible, this Pandora’s box of modem civilisation, which con¬ 
tained all imaginable evils, as well as benefits, also leaves hope 
behind. 

I am reminded of a remark that the great Roumanian states¬ 
man, Taku Jonescu, made during the Peace Conference at Paris. 
When asked his view*^ as to the future of civilisation, he replied : 

“ Judged by the light of reason there is but little hope, but I 
have faith in man’s mextingiiishable impulse to live.” 

James M. Beck 

iSolicitoT-Gcnefal of the Vmted States), 



THE KUSH FOR SIBERIA: CAUSES OF THE 
PRESENT CRISIS IN THE PACIFIC.* 


I. 

The CoNSEQrENCES of Delay. 

While the BolsheA^iks were quietly strengthening their hold upon 
prostrate Eussia during the winter of 1917-1918, when it would 
have been so easy to save the vast regions east of* the Volga from 
their influence, the moderate Socialists ^(the Pinki,) and the 
Badicals (the Cadets), who had together prepared and tried to 
control the Eevolution and had been driven out of their last 
imaginary stronghold, the Constituent Assembly, by the ruthless 
but practical Eeds, trie<l to organise a rally among the sane masses 
of the Lower Volga. The reaction against Bolshevism was strong 
and widespread; it was an^,easy task that fell to the Constituent 
organisation at Samara. But the Pinks and their associates were 
organically inefficient and ineffective. Tliey made a mess of a 
promising enterprise; each was more intent on programmes than 
on business. Nothing more would have been heard of them had 
it not been for two independent circumstances : (1) The move¬ 
ment of the Czechs, and (*2) the rising of the workmen and 
peasantry in the Urals and Siberia. 

In December, 1917, I had submitted a plan for immediately 
landing at Vladivostok six Allied brigades—four American, one 

(1) Returning from Petrograd just before tbe Bolshevist revolution, the 
author draft-ed a plan of saving Siberia from the Red contagion bj tam. 
porarily occupying the railway; the United States, Canada, and Japan each 
sending contingents. Tliis proposal was proved to be acceptable to all the 
Powers concerned. Japan alone lyiade some objection.q, but not in principle. 
Had it betm acted upon at the time—Deeemhrr, lf)17—the history of sub¬ 
sequent events would have been very difFeroiit. The plan, as outline<l by 
the author, was, in fact applied one year later almost in all it.s details, but 
conditions had by that time altered radically; the Re<ls had aw'ept the 
country and left their organisations behind them to weaken and compromise 
the efforts of the anti-Bolsheviks and their friends. And such Allied effort 
as became effective was marred by intrigues and jealousies; the inability of 
Russian parties to pull together found its. counterpart in the policy and 
actions of their foreign friends. Th<ise events have indirectly brought about 
the collapse of Russia's pow-er in t)ie Far East, which is the determining 
cause of the problem and crisis of the Pacific. The record that follows, 
baaed on the author's notes during the year he spent with Kolchak and in 
the Far East, i» particularly interesting at the present time. It gives the 
inside history of that tragedy which he calls the Siberian Adventure, from 
which we may derive much information and instruction pertinent to the 
issues thaj arc* to be debated at Washington. 
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Canadian and one Japanese—^and pending them up country to 
hold the railway line as far as the Urals. The plan was a feasible 
one; it involved no special difficulty and no risk, for at that time 
the Beds had no military organisation to speak of. 

The Allied and Associated Powers agreed in principle to feke 
this measure, both for political and military reasons : (1) To 
avert the economic collapse of Bussia, and (2) to encourage the 
loyal Bussiaiis who, ignoring the Bolshevist truce with Germany, 
wished to continue their fight against the Germans and their 
Bed allies. Wheffthe plan was submitted to the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment it pleaded various pretexts for not signifying its accept¬ 
ance, and the •plan was therefore postponed for a whole year. 
Had the original proposal been acted upon, the Allies*would 
have been in a position to help the anti-Bolshevist elements from 
the outset of their movement; German plans would have been 
irreparably compromised, and the Bed influence would have 
suffered severely, perhaps beyond hope of success. 

British and French agents on the Ijower Volga made matters 
still . , however, by promising thejearly arrival of Allied troops 

frc>ii Art.htii'gel. This encouraged hopes, which, being dis- 
af' oil ted, led to the first symptoms of discouragement among the 
^ l^^ioi il Armies. The advent of the Czechs retrieved to some 
ex f lit this disappointment, but the C:?echs themselves were 
de\ .i?ied to fall a prey to politicians, who ultimately succeeded in 
destroying their desire to fight the Beds by making political 
capital out of other mistakes made by the Allies. 

The Japanese postponement had another ill effect. At the end 
of December, 1917, President Wilson had not yet hardened his 
opposition to any form whatsoever of conservative action in 
Bussia; hence the assent vouchsafed in Washington to my first 
suggestion, as put forward through the British Government. 
Later, Ave know, he came under the influence of anti-interven¬ 
tionists and did his best to prevent other Powers from intervening, 
his attitude being reflected in tendencies that were often more 
favourable to the Beds than to their opponents. Indeed, the 
despatch of American troops to Siberia in the autumn of 1918 was 
prompted ostensibly by a desire to help the Czechs to return home, 
though in reality the ..iresence of an American division in Eastern 
Siberia was due ji st as much to the necessity of off-setting the 
presence of two Ja anese divisions. 

Ma )E WOBSE BY THE ARMISTICE. 

The consequences of delay and of misinformation might have 
been palliated had the Armistice not given a tremendous stimulus 
to the Beds. Had the Allied armies gone to Berlin to Impose the 



terms of peace, the Bussian situation would have been radically 
changed. The Beds in Moscow, whose very origin and existence 
were bound up with Germany, would have fallen or been so 
weakened that their hold over the country could have been easily 
broken by the anti-Bed forces in Siberia. But the news of the 
Armistice, cleverly doctored by Bed propagandists, created the 
impression throughout Bussia that the Germans had won. 

Again we find Allied policy falling into deplorable mistakes. 
Having ceased to fight the Germans, we had no lawful pretext for 
assisting the Bussians to continue their war igainst the Beds— 
i.c., Germany’s allies. The Whites, the Pinks and the Czech’s 
might have safeguarded Siberia from an invasion the-Beds and 
we niight have helped them in a purely defensive campaign. But, 
far from adopting a consistent policy on these lines, the Allies 
actually connived at the coup d'etat of November 18th, 1918, by 
which Admiral Kolchak was proclaimed nominal dictator over the 
heads of the Pink Directorate that was ruling the country with 
the support of the Czechs. 

Admiral Kolchak had joined the British Service after hia valiant 
but ineffectual attempt to "save the Black Sea Fleet under his 
command from Bolshevism, and was on,his x^ay, viA the United 
States, to the Persian Gulf, when a wu’reless message directed hinj^ 
to proceed to Siberia. It had been sent on the recommendation 
of General Horvat, manager of the Chinese Eastern Bailway, who 
had been trying to form a government at Harbin and Vladivostok, 
but had decided that he was not fitted for the task. 

After some preliminary conferences at Shanghai and Tokio, the 
Admiral went to Omsk as Minister of War under the Directorate, 
being virtually subordinate to General Boldyrev, the military 
member of the Directorate. 

General Knox, the Chief of the British Military Mission, 
attended by a Bussian colonel wearing the British uniform, having 
consulted with the White or Monarchist officers (mostly Cossacks) 
at Omsk and decided that the Directorate must go, sought aid for 
the enterprise from the two leading commanders at the anti-Bed 
front—Generals Diterichs a»nd Gaida. 

General Diterichs declined; not because he was an admirer of 
the Directorate, but because it seemed to him to be the only form 
of government that was acceptable for the time being; he foresaw 
its disappearance to give place to something better, but he argued 
that a forcible overthrow would only help the Beds and their 
associates. Every word was tnie, as events showed, but his 
warnings and advice were unheeded, because General Gaida 
proved to be willing to rush in where Diterichs feared to tread. 

The couf) d*4tat was effected by Cossack officers with the con- 
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nivance of several Pink" “statesmen,** who betrayed the Direc¬ 
torate to become members of the Omsk Government under Kol¬ 
chak, and the indirect and unconscious support of Colonel Ward,* 
a British Labour M.P., and a handful of Tommies, the pyesence 
of the British uniforms being quite sufficient to discourse 
opposition. 

Avksentiev and Zenzinov were cast into prison and afterwards 
expelled the country. Boldyrev had been trapped during a visit; 
to the front, arrsgjged for^his purpose, and had to go into exile. 
The other Directors entered the Vologodsky Ministry which ruled 
under Kolchak’s nominaF sway. 

The Siberian Adventure. 

Thus, exactly one week after the Armistice, which had rendered 
such aid to the Beds, we helped to upset the organisation that 
was trying its best—a poor best, I admit—to save Siberia fronii 
Bolshevism. Here began what I feel justified in calling the 
Sib'^I -’^ adventure. • 

n'L; sole purpose invoked by its promoters was to place the 
4C' .0('0 troops assembled under the Directorate in a more healthy 
^t; osphere, outside party strife, under ope supreme command, 
an ' tl ereby enable the Allies to provide them with munitions 
in fiiU certainty and security that the^ supplies would be properly 
used. There is, of course, a good deal to be said in favour of this 
view, provided the moral of the Army did not suffer and pro¬ 
vided, therefore, the new Government enjoyed the open recogni¬ 
tion of the Allies. 

Not a single one of these essential conditions was available. 
The Kolchak Government did not receive recognition, mainly 
because it was suspected of being reactionary—a direct conse¬ 
quence of the coup d*Hat and the tendencies of many of the con¬ 
spirators—though, as a matter of fact, this reproach against the 
Vologodsky administration, essentially “Pink” at the outset, 
provoked a good deal of hilarity among initiated observers. 

Party strife continued as bitterly as ever; the reactionaries, 
finding that they had helped to change a few persons but not 
the Government, kept the capital in a turmoil, and, unintentionally 
perhaps, helped tie Bed propaganda; later, the Pink party 
organisation also tu ‘ned against Kolchak. 

The Omsk Government embodied all the worst features of the 
old bureaucratic f^g 'me and none of its undoubted virtues. The 
various Ministries ^yere overstaffed to a degree that Petrograd 
had not known; tens of thousands of refugees encumbered the 
Government offices, none knowing or caring the least about Siberia 
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and concerned only about their pay and emoluments and the 
prospects of an early return to their homes west of the Urals. 
^The War Office was probably the worst of all; it served as the 
happy hunting ground of the gentry who had been as little as 
possible at the front in Hussia, who had been the first to escape 
to Siberia, and who had neither the wit nor the stomach for active 
service there. To expect efficiency or painstaking effort from 
these people was to expect more than a miracle. 

Kolchak was not personally responsible for tl^is disastrous state 
of affairs; on the other hand, he was quite unable to modify or 
amend it. Kolchak was a “dictator** 6hly in name; in reality 
he was a puppet in the hands of lijldden forces, Hussian and Allied, 
which, moreover, were in constant opposition to each dther. 

Neither Great Britain nor the Allies had any justification for 
encouraging or supporting a coup d'etat at Omsk unless they were 
willing to recognise the new Government. This they were 
not inclined to do. I had satisfied myself on this point while 
in Washington at the time of the Armistice, wdiich had had the 
effect of stiffening PresidenkWilson’s policy of non-intervention; 
there >vaB no longer need for urgency in bringing back to Europe 
the Czechs in accordance with the plans *iind wishes of President¬ 
elect Masaryk, then in Washington, and one of the few persone^ 
who were received at the White House. The Czechs, as we 
know, were the only people in Siberia who interested Mr. Wilson. 

The Czechs claimed with good reason that they had done a 
great deal to drive the Beds out of Siberia and sliould tlierefore 
have been consulted about any change in the Govermnent. They 
had even helped to remove from Kazan the Bussian gold reserve 
(some 600 millions of gold roubles) that the Beds had not been 
able to take away. This treasure had been brought to Omsk and 
formed the principal asset of the Government. It was due x>riTi- 
cipally to the fact that he was a Czech that bad prompted the 
appeal to General Gaida te aid the coup d'Stat. Gaida had 
ambitions outside the Czech service; he w^as practically a Bussian 
general, and became one officially soon afterwards. The intention 
was to mislead oi>inion abroad into the belief that the Czechs 
were at the back of* the coup d'etat. As a matter of fact, the 
Czech National Assembly in Siberia, which had assumed control 
over the affairs of the Czech forces, knew nothing about the coup 
d'itat, and immediately after it denounced it as a plot against 
the Russian democracy. From that day the Czechs ceased to 
fight the Red armies or to recognise the Omsk Government, and 
became a source of scandal and unrest, culminating in Gaida's 
revolt—which reconciled the Czechs with him—the surrender of 
Kolchak to the Reds and the loss of the Kazan gold treasure. 

i 
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Would-be Saviours of Bussia. 

It was a bitterly cold day in January, 1919, when the Volunteer 
Fleet steamer Simhirslc landed me at Vladivostok. I had left 
Russian territory at the other end of the Empire in September, 
1917. The flotsanPand jetsam of the Revolution had drifted from 
the Baltic to the Pacific .during the interval. Vladivostok was 
so crowded with refugees and foreign troops and missions of all 
kinds that I could find no rooid, and had it not been for the 
hospitality extended to*me by Mr. Consul Hodgson (now in Mos¬ 
cow) and Brigadier-General Blair, I should have had to camp, 
like many other arrivals, in the station. 

Vladivostok was a bewildering place in those days and for a 
long time afterwards. Every mission had its own experts in the 
art of h'lg Russia. None of them deigned to consider the con- 
diti^);;^^ picvcLlhng outside their own immediate circle. Most of 
them \ad not even a bpwing acquaintance wdth the country; 
the e \ ho knew it best were in subordinate positions. 

!i he most original suggestion came from*the Czech representa¬ 
tive Hr. Hirsa, who had practised medicine for the last thirty 
years in Russia and, not inaptly, regarded the position from a 
clinical point of view. He proposed that an inter-Allied tribunal 
should be assembled in Vladivostok—something on the lines of a 
consultation of specialists—to deliver a diagnosis and prescribe 
an adequate treatment for each of Russia’s many ills. Th*e weak 
point in the plan was how to “persuade” the patient to follow 
the treatment. 

There was a surfeit of welfare organisations for the soldiers 
and sailors, and here, as elsewhere, the Japanese held aloof and 
opened their own Y.M.C.A. 

Social entertainment for the privileged and wealthy lent an 
air of festivity to the fdace that was ill-suited to the general gloom. 
But one could not exnect the concourse of visitors who were there 
on business or duty t- mourn over Russia’s ills. To them the 
Russian ddhdcle w\8 a stepping-stone to wealth or a career. 
Besides, many of he Russians—with their usual fatalism— 
indulged their bent lor dissipation when opportunity permitted. 

The newly fledged Russian democracy did not figure very con¬ 
spicuously in politic*. When General Diterichs, at the head of 
the Czech advance, ::^aohed Vladivostok in the summer of 1918, 
the Pink and Red “Governments” that had proclaimed thenl- 
selvea melted away, and local affairs were managed for s^e tim^ 
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by the Allies. Then the “zemstvo” or county council, run 
entirely by Pink schoolmasters, took them over. They had a 
r rooted dislike to the interference of Kolchak’s representatives, 
especially when General Ivanov-Rinov, one of the Cossack War¬ 
wicks of Omsk, assumed the functions of Governor-General. As 
a result of political divergences between the Pink leaders and 
himself, he had spirited away several of the most uncompromising 
of the democrats. This had led to energetic protests from 
General Graves, commanding the Americas' troops. Ivanov- 
Binov’s actions and antecedents confirmed the American and other 
missions in the impression that Kolchak’s Goverizmerit. was reac¬ 
tionary. These misapprehensions bore some very |)ad fruit a 
year later. "* 

The “Soviet” was known to be holding secret sittings in 
Vladivostok, and its guerilla bands were in ambush outside. The 
country beyond had been reduced to a state bordering on despair 
by alternate Bed, White and Pink raids. While Vladivostok 
danced and made merry, the Bussian settlers around the city and 
throughout the Maritime ‘Province had every reason to curse 
Intervention as an additional complication in the prevailing 
anarchy. 

It is true the railway workers thoroughly appreciated the gifts 
of clothing and comforts distributed to them by the Allies, and 
particularly by the Americans, but the political consequences of 
this charity did not always tend to civic peace and concord. 

In a luxurious train by the bay side lived General Horvat, 
Supreme Agent for the Far East. Under this high-sounding 
title her was supposed to be administering the regions east of 
Baikal, but his powers were shadowy; he wisely stuck to his 
railway business, leaving Tvanov-Binov to fight it out with his 
numerous opponents : the Pinks and Beds, the Cossack atamans 
of the Far East, each of whom wanted to play the part of 
Napoleon, and the Allies—a task beyond the wit of mortal man. 

Unkind people suggested that Kolchak had s^nt the Omsk 
ataman to this post on purpose to get rid of him. 

To Omsk and Back by Express. 

By special favour I obtained a place in the Omsk express, which 
had not been ninning for a considerable time; this trip being 
intended to demonstrate the beneficent effects of Kolchak's rule. 
Fares were prohibitive—^about four times the previous rates— 
few of the passengers travelled on private business, the majority 
of these being smugglers engaged in carrying American saccharine 
to sugarless Siberia and bringing back Turkestan opium for China. 
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We covered the 3,000 miles in a week with only one serious 
interruption. Near Krasnoiarsk the line had been cut by Ked 
bands, with a view, no doubt, to wrecking our train and plimder- • 
ing it. A score of British officers going up the line to actfas . 
instructors and interpreters prepared to sell their lives dearly, ; 
We got through without firing a shot. 1 noticed that each si^ 
of the double track was strewn with the wreckage of previous 
trains. • 

This section coi#inued to be a source of trouble. The settlers 
in the immediate vicinit}; were Letts, a race that has displayed 
a marked prefeience for the Reds throughout Russia's troubles. 

Just bef()re we reached Omsk the Reds had organised a*revolt 
of the workers at the tillage of Koulomzino, on the opposite side 
of the River Irtysh, and had tried to seize the railway to the 
, Urals. With the help of loyal troops and Cossacks the movement 
W'as drowned in blood, but Omsk remained in a nervous state. 
The Reds thereupon confined themselves to subterraneous work 
in org:^nir Ing trouble among the railw-ay workers along the 4,000 
mile^- cL lvU, between the Urals and^the Pacific. 

I Rdchak at the end of February, 1919, barely two months 
aft€ tl coup d*Hat. He was already beginning to doubt the 
w'isi om of his usurpation, however unselfish and patriotic had 
beeif his motives. No class, section or party (except perhaps the 
Cadets) gave him real support; the pea'&aiit-farmers, the very back¬ 
bone of the country, did not seem to know of his existence. Even 
the Allies had proved a. broken reed. He was trying, vainly 
enough, to stimulate recognition by appealing to each in turn, 
even to the Japanese, for whom he had an inveterate Tiislike. 
Without recognition, he was bound to lose all support, and his 
defeat meant a “Red” Siberia, and the complete ruin of his 
country. 

The Allied represe*datives in Omsk were divided into two hos¬ 
tile camps, diplomatic and military, but the line of cleavage 
followed capricious courses. The British military mission was, 
of course, all for ivolchak, who was, more or less, its creation; 
the British High Commissioner held aloof,• remaining much of 
the time in Vladivostok, w^here the atmosphere was more con¬ 
genial to his tastes and .nclinations. The French military mission 
was by no means < athusiastic in its relations with Kolchak; 
General Janin, its c lief, was also “Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied forces west ot Baikal”—^in other words, of the Czechs, 
Poles, Serbs, Rumaniins, and other “auxiliaries ”—and as his most 
important command was the Czecho-Slovak Army, whose attitude 
towards Kolchak has been explained, one may infer the rest. 
Moreover, there were personal rivalries between the chiefs of the 
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two Allied military missions which dated back to the days of the 
war in Eussia. On the other hand, the French High Commis- 
r sioner, M. de Martel> and later M. Maugras, were altogether in 
faifoiir of recognising Kolchak. 

Amebic AN Policy. 

The United States had no diplomatic representative in Siberia 
—to emphasise a nominal abstention from Intervention which 
in itself was more eloquent than overt acts or words; for the 
Pinks and Reds interpreted it as a denionstration^in their favour, 
w^hich was in fact underlined by the military representation east 
of Baikal. Mr. Consul-General Harris, who was at Omsk for 
the Washington Government, knew the situation well enough to 
appreciate the necessity of recognition; his colleague at the head 
of the Trade Board in Vladivostok reported to the United States 
Government in the same sense. 

General Graves, and the division of United States troops from 
the Phihppiiies which waj? under his command, had come to 
Siberia principally on account of the Czechs j hence the relations 
between American and Czech headquarters in Vladivostok were 
of the closest. Naturally, also, the political tendencies of the 
Czechs enjoyed great prestige among the Americans, both because 
of the gallant part played, by them and their long sojourn in 
Russian territory, and also because they were believers in a 
republic for themselves and for Russia. 

The Czech influence and prestige, exercised in Washington as 
well aetin Vladivostok, accounts for a great deal of the inveterate 
opposition to Kolchak and to any advocates of a non-Socialist 
rigimc that was systematically exerted by American headquarters, 
although General Graves personally had nothing of the political 
partisan about him, and was, indeed, a most charming and well- 
intentioned soldier. 

The personnel of the military and of the “welfare” missions 
from the States often lacked the proper sense *bf impartiality 
because of the large number of Russian Jews that were employed 
as interpreters, or had been residing in the Philippines at the 
time of the American conscription. One of General Graves's 
regiments came to Vladivostok with 400 Russian Jews in its 
ranks, these gentlemen having acquired American citizenship 
little expecting to be enrolled for active service in the Russian 
dominions. 

The attitude of these warriors to the country and its people 
may be more easily imagined than described. One of their first 
acts was to stir up a revolt among the inhabitants of Habatovsk 
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against the local Cossack administration. Why these men should 
have been sent to Habarovsk remains a mystery, but they were 
removed thence, and many of the Hebrew politicians were • 
ultimately winnowed out of the ranks. • 

Incidents of this kind, unimportant in themselves, served to 
deepen the general conviction that American policy and activity 
had one aim and object: the restoration of Socialism, Pink or 
Bed, in Siberia. , 

Mr. Ambassadoii»Morris came over occasionally from Tokio to 
Vladivostok, but, for reasons already given, was unable to obtain 
informatiqp at §11 favourable to Kolchak. 

When the year had advanced, end Kolchak’s position had sus¬ 
tained irreparable damage from the persistent delay of Allied 
recognition, some misgivings must have arisen within the 
recesses of Wilsonian counsels as to the future of Siberia and the 
possible consequences to American interests of a Bolshevist ad¬ 
vance to the Pacific, which had been previously regarded with 
eqiiapiirfi‘y as something more particularly disagreeable for Japan. 
Mr. M r ame to Omsk ; with him came General Graves. 

J hai prolonged conversations with them both, and I think I 
am rig t in saying that their views about Kolchak underwent a 
con del able change. It was currently believed that they had 
beci' converted to the necessity of recognising the Kolchak 
Government; but later it was rumoufed that on their return to 
Vladivostok they had again changed their minds. It did not much 
matter, for Kolchak’s fate was already sealed. 

The Japanese Point of View. 

Japan had aejit some of her ablest diplomatists and soldiers 
to Siberia—I need only mention Mr. Matsudeira and General 
Inagaki—and, besid^^s being exceedingly well informed, had a 
special reason for supporting a Government that was committed 
to fighting Bolshevism. Why, then, did she hesitate to recognise 
Admiral Kolchak? 

While ill Tokio I bad seen the Minister of War, General Tanaka, 
and had been informed by him that he was entirely in favour of 
such recognition, and was asked to transmit these words as a 
message to Admiral Kolchak. The Government was sending a 
special mission to Oi isk that would confirm this assurance. 

I gave the message to Admiral Kolchak and later met the special 
envoy, whom 1 had last seen jn Petrograd. He was Bear-Admiral 
Tanaka, an old acquaintance of Kolchak’s, having been the 
Japanese naval attach^ in the Black Sea. The choice of a sailof 
was a special compliment to Admiral Kolchak; it seemed that 
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Japan was really in earnest, and that she would take the ixdtiative 
in recognising him; however, it turned out that the mission had 
another object, viz., to obtain the sanction of Omdc to certain 
coccessions, territorial and commercial, in the Far East, which 
the Japanese had in view; in a word, Japan was merely playing 
for safety. She wanted to make sure that the Omsk Government 
would not, if it did happen to last out, interfere with the proposed 
“concessions.” And if it fell and the Beds took its place, Japan 
would have other sanctions at hand. 

By virtue of a self-denying ordinance, skilfully staged, the 
Japanese had restricted their military action to the territories east 
of Baikal, which alone interested them. The Japanese general 
at Vladivostok, being of senior rank and having more troops under 
his command, was granted the title of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied Forces in Eastern Siberia; thus the American division, the 
Canadian brigade, the Czech and other troops were nominally 
subordinate to him. 

Japanese interests being strictly confined to the territory east 
of Baikal, it was there tliat the agents of Tokio exerted their 
main action upon the political destinies of the country, an action 
that was Independent of, and often contrary to, the intentions and 
interests of Omsk. They acted mainly through reactionary chan¬ 
nels, just as the Americans acted—unconsciously perhaps—througii 
revolutionary channels. The result in either case w’as the same : 
the undermining of Kolchak’s authority beyond Baikal; but it is 
permissible to add that this result was far from being equally 
consistent with the respective interests of the two Powers con¬ 
cerned.^ 

The Japanese sought their ends by supporting the Cossack 
chieftains, the Atamans of Ussuri, the Amur and Trans-Baikalia. 
With the help of these men they were able to prevent a Bed 
invasion till they had themselves taken necessary steps to secure 
a tight hold upon the maritime regions, events that are dealt with 
in the concluding part of this article. 

That Cossacks should have indirectly helped to bring about 
Kolchak’s downfall, after having brought him into power, was 
illustrated in Western as w'ell as in Eastern Siberia. Some ex¬ 
planation of this contradiction is called for. 

III. 

The Cossack Democracy. 

There are about 6,000,000 Cossacks in Eussia arid Siberia, but 
very little is known about them, although they have played an 
immense part in the history of their country. 
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The Cossack is not, as one generally imagines Kim, half police¬ 
man, half nomad, always wielding the knout ; he is a respectable, 
law-abiding farmer, who holds his lands without fee or payment 
other than that of military service, which he must be ready^o 
bear whenever called upon, bringing his horse and arms with him 
—such at all events was His position before the downfall. 

Originally the Cossacks were composed of the young hotheads 
who preferred a life of adventure on the borders to a stay-at-home 
existence. It wasiJihis free, roving life that left a deep imprint 
of disciplined democracy in the Cossack organisation : they had to 
obey orders in ^rder to win battles and conquer new lands; so 
from early days they elected their chieftains and elders, .while 
remaining in their daily lives equal and free. 

The still waters of the Don mirrored the birth of the first 
Cossack “army” and its “stanitsas” or villages; thence they 
spread to the four quarters of Holy Eussia. Cossacks won the 
whole of Siberia for their homeland. Within Siberia at the 
present ?! ■; there are more than half a million Cossacks, half of 
whon' a^ e r '^/Liled to the east and hal^to the west of Baikal. 

U^de the Tsars the liberties of the early Cossacks were 
stea hil curtailed. Narrow-minded Ministers feared’lest the 
dem (TaMc methods of Cossack organisation might pervert the 
less jidvanced population. Also, the privileged and noble classes 
sought advantages therein for themselvef?. The chief offices ceased 
to be elective and the officers became “nobles,” while atamans, 
appointed by the Crown, obtained large grants out of the land 
reserve belonging to each army. These innovations seriously 
affected the equality and the liberties of the Cossacks, bift they 
bore with them so as to keep their lands. With the process of 
time the memory of the old liberties faded, but never completely. 

Active service never disheartened the Cossacks, but they did 
not relish being called out to quell dfstnrbances, and were ruthless 
towards rioters and strikers because they regarded them as 
shirkers and b^pse they themselves wanted to return to their 
homes as quickly as possible. 

The Eevolution restored all the lost liberties: immedidrtely the 
Cossacks proceeded to elect their atamans, choosing eminent 
Cossack leaders like G eneral Kaledin and young chiefs like Dutov. 
But the Eevolution finally brought its ill-effects also. The 
younger Cossacks sut cumbed like the young peasants to the 
specious wiles of proiessional propagandists, and allowed non- 
Cossacks to enl^r their organisation. A ladies* tailor, a Tew, was 
one of the atamans e eeted by the Kuban Cossacks. Eeaction 
followed, and for a time it was hoped that the Cossacks woul^ 
reject further dealings with the Beds. This was not so, and the 
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fact must be attributed as much to the officer class among them, 
who were too prone towards reaction, as to the persistency and 
skill of revolutionary propaganda. 

In Siberia the Cossacks were just as little apt for Communism 
as the >vealthy peasant-farmers, and followed their leaders 
willingly enough against the Reds—at Omsk to establish Kolchak, 
in the Far East against the revolutionary guerillas—-till they began 
to have doubts as to whether these acts had not some sinister and 
hidden meaning. In either case it was the ataman who took 
the political initiative; in either case the Cossacks who had elected 
them fell away. The Red bait, “no more military servitude”— 
for the land vras to be free—did not demoralise the Cossacks so 
much as the revolutionary appeal to thei? old-time democracy; 
the younger men especially were eager to wipe out the reproach 
of having long helped to repress popular movements by displaying 
revolutionary ardour, and the domestic strife that arose in Russian 
villages between unsophisticated youths and the older and wiser 
heads was enacted with still greater passion in the stanitsas. 

It is not difticult to understand wliy the Omsk or Siberian 
Cossacks supported Kolchak in the beginning,eand why the Trans- 
Baikaliah “army ” went with Ataman ^lemenov against Kolchak. 
In the end, how'ever, both “armies” were dominated by the 
“Young Cossack” element which had to do the fighting, and pre¬ 
ferred an inglorious peace'‘with the Reds. These developments 
will be mentioned later. 


Settlers Old and New. 

The Cossacks were the first-comers and settled the choicest 
places, along the great rivers, as they had done in South Russia; 
after them came a slow stream of emigrants and convicts, criminal 
and political. In the course pf three centuries this influx repre¬ 
sented some five millions of |jo])uljilion. The greater number were 
peasant-farmers; they settled the next best places, on the banks 
of the lesser rivers. The non-farming element formed the nucleus 
of the town and mining populations. 

The Mongolo-Tatar tribes who had been masters of the land 
moved aside, northward and southward, to make room for this 
invasion, all the more easily because they were nomad or primitive 
peoples who were not tied down to any particular place*. 

These natives are at present as numerous as the old settlers. 
The Kirghiz, a pastoral Tatar nation inhabiting the great steppe 
of Western Siberia, are the most important group*;: To them the 
Revolution has brouglit promise of regaiiSing their independence 
and keeping the Russian settler from making further encroach¬ 
ments on their pasture lands. They immediately proclaimed a 
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“republic,” and have supplied the Bolsheviks with some of their 
most blood-thirsty levies; indeed, the Kirghiz horsemen, the 
Lettish battalions—also fighting for their republic—^and the • 
Chinese mercenaries (formed of coolies who had been employdH 
in Bussia during the war) were the mainstay of the Moscow 
Guards. The^Buriats, a semi-nomad Mongol tribe inhabiting 

Trans-Baikalia, and their cousins the Yakouts, who had long ago 
been ousted from the Baikal*region towards the frozen north by 
the pressure of mor5*warlike Mongols, constituted the bulk of the 
native element north and east of the Holy Lake. 

After thai disastrous war with Japan, the Bussian peasantry, 
having heard much from returning soldiers about the wealth of 
the country, emigrate(f to Siberia in vast numbers, exceeding 
within ten years the exodus of three previous centuries. The 
Government alsg woke up to the danger of leaving these vast terri¬ 
tories unoccupied and did everything to encourage emigration. 
Thanks to this circumstance, the number of white settlers in 
Siberia has been doubled within this century. It is still woefully 
insufficient counteract the political encroachments of Japan on 
the on* , hi.'d niid the fai; more dangerous colonising gower of 
China - m tic other hand. 

BeV' lilt mary propaganda. Pink as well af^Bed, has introduced 
a still nor disturbing condition. The blind instinct of the mass; 
which ar .-ly fails when the necessities of self-preservation are at 
stake, has stimulated patriotic nationalism among these exiles of 
the Par Eastern border, which has been perverted by anti-national 
influences, but must in the end assert itself on the side of normal 
conditions of national growth—provided, of course, the homfe-land 
has not succumbed meanwhile to the anti-national scourge. 


Four Great Counitites in One. 


After returning to Vladivostok in March, 1919, I retraversed 
the whole breadth of Siberia in leisurely fashion. General 
Diterichs offore<Frne a place in his train. He had been superseded 
in his command for not having supported the coup d'Hat and had 
obtained Kolchak's permission to render assistance in connection 
with the investigation of the Bomanov murder case. An immense 
quantity of relics had beer*, found in shops and houses in Ekaterin¬ 
burg and other places n the Urals. Most of these things had no 
interest for the investi; ator, and Admiral Kolchak had decided to 
have them sent to the rt latives of the unfortunate Imperial family. 
General Diteri^hs had brought them and handed them over to 
Commodore Edwards cf H.M.S. Kent stationed at the time at 
Vladivostok. 
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acquaintance with one of the most capable and distinguished 
soldiers that I had met on the Eussian front, and through him, 
during the journey and the many months I was destined to pass 
ifl his company, I had access to information of the highest value 
for a proper comprehension of Siberian events. 

The four thousand miles of territory that divide the Urals from 
the Pacific are generally designated under the comprehensive but 
misleading term of Siberia: in reality they comprise four quite 
distinct and separate countries : distinct in rc^rd to outward con¬ 
formation : separate because each of them is endowed with the 
essentials of food and fuel. o 

Pirst, there is the maritime country, extending from the Corean 
frontier to [Behring Straits, which thanki** to the influence of the 
warm ocean enjoys climatic conditions different from the lands of 
the Amur valley behind it. The Ussuri region, between Corea and 
the Lower Amur, is extremely fertile and well colonised by 
Cossacks and new-comers. It contains fine coal deposits around 
Vladivostok. There are coal and oil in Sahalin (which the 
Japanese have quietly anfiexed), and magnificent forests on the 
Lower Amur, especially oak, which are practically untouched. 

The Amur valley, including the tributaries of the great river, 
is surrounded aiid i^^tersected bv spurs of the huge mountain 
system of the Hinghans. It is an alternation of vast impenetrable 
jungle (iaiqn) and fertile pHirie bordered on the west by the sandy 
dimes of the Mon.crolian wilderness and the bleak wind-swept 
plateau of Trans-Baikalia. It is probably the richest and most 
varied game country in the world : it is the original home of the 
pheasant, the abode of the hugest and most ferocious tigers and 
the haunt of the most precious of fur-bearing animals, the sable 
and the silver-fox. Its native tribes are renowned hunters and 
trappers. The upper reaches of the Amur are fertile; it is there 
that the Trans-Baikal “army,” the most numerous of the Cossack 
bodies east of the Urals, have their main habitat. There is also 
a large colony of new-comers from Eiissia. T.he,3«riat8 inhabit 
the plateau. 

Manchuria is the .natural granary of the Amur region. Without 
Manchurian wheat these dwellers on the plateau cannot well 
subsist. Fuel is available in great abundance. Manchuria has 
immense forests and enormous coal deposits, many of which are 
untouched. There are also great coal measures in Trans-Baikalia 
and huge forests on the Upper Amur. 

The taiga country cornea next. It extends froggi Baikal to the 
Ob, ranging from the Alpine valleys of the Altai and great moun¬ 
tains gradually merging into the frozen swamps of the Lena. It 
is a country of great.varieties of climate, including the coldest 
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placid in the world and some of the few sheltered and warm places 
in Siberia. It is also hch in game and fur animals, and beyond all 
conception rich in precious minerals. The opening of the fertile 
Altai region, formerly an Imperial domain, to colonisation by thS 
late Tsar, has helped to develop its great agricultural resources. 
The north is peopled by semi-pastoral Yakouts with a small 
sprinkling of Bussian settlers; the Bussian colonists are near the 
railway and in the Altai, wl^ich produces enough food for this 
country under normal conditions. Huge forests can provide fuel 
for long years. The railway has used up the neighbouring' timber 
reserves and is rujj on coal, of wdiich one of the largest deposits in 
the world is to be found at the famous Kuznetsky helds. • 

Beyond the Ob open tout the great prairie lands of Western 
Siberia, famous for dairy produce and capable of raising enough 
wheat to feed all Europe. Exceeding the Middle-West and the 
new territories in the north of the United States and Canada, 
this loam land extends a thousand miles from Novo-Nikolaievsk 
to Chdliabinsk and as far from Tobolsk to the southern limits of 
the Ivirghiz steppe. It is the oldest settled land in Siberia and 
agricultural!^ ibe richest. It also has vast coal deposits along the 
upper re tell of the Irtysh * the largest seams holding the* record 
for thic/ net > of acy in the world. The abundance of coal makes 
up for t > la .ik of wood fuel in this prairie zone. 

• 

Bound ToG^rHER with the Homeland. 

Although each of these four huge countries would therefore be 
capable of maintaining a separate and independent existence if 
they were able to confine themselves to prirnitive conditions— 
hunting, fishing and a little agriculture—such as prevailed in the 
old days, the requirements of modern life render any such inde¬ 
pendence quite impossible/: Siberia requires mining machinery 
and above all agricultural implements, besides all sorts of manu¬ 
factured goods which it is unable to produce. All these requisites 
have to come from afar : by railway from Europe or from the 
Pacific coast. Its magnificent rivers all flow northward into the 
frozen Ocean which jealously guards the entrances. The Amur 
alone takes a milder course, but goes north to empty itself into 
the chill waters of Ohotsk. River transport can never be more 
than auxiliary. Thus, not only are these different countries 
dependent upon outside so trees of supply, but they cannot man^e 
without each other’s co-oj eration for transport and transit. 

Prior to the Red dcbCcle, Russian industries supplied all 
Siberia’s wants, excepting a certain quantity of American agri-^ 
cultural machinery that had been first in the field to enable the 
enterprisiDg Siberian fanner to cultivate huge tracts of prairie 
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laud, and still held its own against the inferior home-made imple¬ 
ments. Practically all manufactured wares came from the Euro¬ 
pean side ; by railway as far as Baikal; by steamer to Vladivostok 
5or the Eussian Far East. 

The dairy produce of Western Siberia went by rail to Baltic 
ports for shipment to England; wool from W^estern Mongolia and 
furs from Siberia followed the same course. Some raw produce 
w^ent eastward from the lands between Baikal and the Pacific. 

Now it is a well-established law that the j^purse of trade cannot 
be lightly upset. We are witnessing the tragedy of Poland whose 
long severed parts cannot coalesce afresh into an econfimic 
organism. Siberia, entirely dependent upon a single artery, was 
in a much worse condition. The tremendous efforts made by the 
Allies to supply Kolchak’s administration with necessaries as well 
as munitions failed to a large extent because the old avenues of 
trade and supply had been severed. I remember witnessing the 
despair of the Siberian farmers wiio could not obtain the necessary 
twine for their reaper-binders and had to fasten the sheaves by 
hand. « 

It is almost inconceivable that the western and by far the 
more populous and rich portion of Siberia will ever be supphed 
from the Pacific side, even if the cost and diflicuity of railway 
transport could be overcome, for there is no coiintervailiiig freight 
to return that way. 

The close organic connection between Siberia and the home¬ 
land is sufficiently obvious in the light of these positive facts, and 
loose speculation about an index)endent Siberia is just as 
absurd from a political as well as from an economic standpoirtt, 
for the tw^o are inseparably bound up with the future of the 
Eussian settlers east of (he Urals. 

It was quite obvious to the Siberian peasant, for after the first 
taste of Bolshevism he instinctively rallied to the anti-Eed colours. 
The 400,000 troops of the Omsk Dircictorate knew pretty well what 
they w'ere fighting for: they ix^alised that a Eed Eussia meant a 
helpless Siberia. A great and grievous res^KJTisibility lies upon 
those who brought dissension into their ranks—the Pink theo¬ 
reticians as well as the blundering Allies. 

IV. 

'The Anti'Eed Campaign. 

How and why did a campaign undertaken in such a just, 
popular and democratic cause come to an end? There 

were many contributory causes, some of which have been already 
suggested. An attempt will be made to array them all in tbair 
I 
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order and importance, but the very character of the struggle must 
be emphasised at once : it was a civil war, and as such profoundly 
at variance with the soft-hearted Slav nature. So long as the*" 
war with Germany was maintained by the Allies, this inteme^ne 
taint was not so noticeable; but the Armistice destroyed the moral 
basis of the campaign in the Urals. 

Why should one Kussian peasant want to kill another Eussian 
peasant who liappened to b^ fighting on the side of those who had 
made a separate fieace with Germany, once Bussia's Allies had 
also compounded with her foes—the German and the Bolshevik 
iJeing in the ^me boat? No doubt the soldiers mobilised on 
either side did not ask themselves this question in this way*; they 
did not know enoiighi nor were educated enough to do so; but 
they reasoned it out in their own way, a much simpler one : Were 
the Allies backing them up or not ? ^ Everything depended on the 
answer to this* question; it became apparent that the answ'er was 
a negative one. The peasant mind jumped at once to a natural 
concliisii^n ]f the Allies are not fighting on our side, they must 
be frie.'df the Germans and wiMi the Beds. Then what is 

the g(' )d )i :'iir going on killing our brothers? The very first 
doubts on 4iis point were the death signals of Kolchak’s powxr. 

Onh; orii condition could have stilled these torturing doubts : 
unintei ^ Mpted success in the field. Efficient leadership and train¬ 
ing aTid adequate fnnnitionment were prerequisites of such success. 
None of them were available. 

The strategy of the campaign was fundamentally weak because 
it predicated a junction between the Siberian forces and the 
Allied columns landed at Archangel. The absurdity of this plan 
became still more apparent after the Armistice, for the landing 
of Allied troops in the north of Bussia had been ostensibly justified 
by Bussian oj)t* rat ions against Germany, Had the Archangel 
columns joined us at Viatka, we should have had a quaint juxta¬ 
position : British troops fighting theT Beds on the one side and 
being foii)iddeii to do so on the other. There was only one sound 
strategy on thh* Siberian front; to combine with Denikin in a 
direct advance upon Mos('ow; but this did not suit the strategists 
of Whitehall and they sel cted the Boy-General Gaida to carry 
out their venture. 

The tactics of the cam; aigii were left to fortune and the inspira¬ 
tion of individual leaders the supposition among the wiseacres in 
the rear being that it wai simply a continuation of the European 
front. Nothing could have been further from the facts : it was 
a guerilla war conducted by comparatively small effectives over 
immense distances. The enormous advantage of mounted infantry 
in such warfare eould not be overestimated. The Siberians had 

i 
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both horses and riders; the Beds wim certainly inferior in ttus 
respect. But the Beds made use of mounted infantry, while the 
' Siberians did not. When this new arm made its appearance 
a^Aiust us, the anti<-Bed front broke. 

There were no trained reserves; raw levies came into the held 
luxuriously equipped, while the old fighters had been uucared for; 
the new-comers and their British uniforms went over to the Beds 
to the unmitigated disgust and fury^of the fighters, w^ho there¬ 
upon refused to admit any more reserves, ptcferring to die like 
gentlemen; but even this privilege was denied them, for they 
were decimated by typhus—a consequence of their ragged and 
soapless condition. 

General Diterichs was reinstated in his tOmmand whdti matters 
had already assumed a hopeless phase. He saw no chance of 
success witiiout Allied recognition and without some form of appeal 
to the masses. Kolchak thereupon ordered the immediate con¬ 
vocation of a Constituent Assembly and made another desperate 
bid for recognition. 

The Cossack Betbayal.—Kolchak’s End. 

■* ■* 

To hold the Beds at bay, it was all important that an offensive 
movement should be undertaken before winter set in, so that the 
elections for the Constituent should be held without fear of a Bed 
invasion. 

There was only one pieans of checking the enemy : by calling 
out the Cossacks. A general crusade against Bolshevism was 
preached, Mussulmans and Christians being invited to join 
together against the common foe. 

General Dutov, who had left his Cossacks in the Urals hard 
pressed, came to add his influence to stimulating the Cossacks in 
Siberia. The Omsk Ataman Ivanov-Binov had come back from 
Vladivostok; the wily Semejiov promised to send help from Trans- 
Baikalia, but did not do so. The Cossack mobilisation at Omsk 
proved a delusion—they would not fight. Kolchirk^refused to carry 
out Diterichs’s demand for an immediate evacuation of Omsk and 
the transfer of the gold reserve eastward, and on this account 
Diterichs resigned his command. A week later (November 15th, 
1919) the Beds w'ere in possession of Omsk and the remnants of 
the Kolchak regime were scattered along the railway, compara¬ 
tively few surviving the horrors and privations of that last and 
most dreadful retreat. 

The Vologodsky ministry had undergone a goqd many partial 
^changes before the end came; its Pink complexion had been 
bleached by the addition of several nondescripts, but its eflSciency 
had not gained thereby in the least. Beaching Irkutsk in safety, 
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the ministerB found their position far &cm eecore owing to the 
Pink and Bed activity in the city and its neighbourhood. Yoio- 
godsky resigned. • Pepeliaev, an honest, well-meaning person> tQio^ * 
his place, and immediately returned up the line in search 
Kolchak. 

Throughout the retreat the railway was in an appalling state : 
hundreds of trains full of refugees had been frozen and immobil¬ 
ised ; the various “auxiliaries ” who were guarding the line would 
not give a single locomotive from their section, knowing that their 
own lives were at stake; Poles and Czechs had sanguinary 
encounters on t]ps account. Into this ii^erno Kolchak had gone, 
leaving Omsk at the very last moment, and was trying to get past 
Baikal, 'iie would no4 be separated from his two trainloads of 
treasure; engines could not be obtained, and he soon lost touch 
with the outside world. Pepeliaev found him and remained with 
him. 

The old difTerences with the (Czechs were directly or indirectly 
the cause Kolchak’s end. His surrender was demanded by the 
revolution a a; d not opposed by •the Czechs. Before his 
surrend^ r liu was ;ible to send a communication to Ataman 
Semenc a[ x}inting him His locum tenens pending the acceptance 
of the s< ,>refae command by General Denikip. 

Before t!ie year was out Kolchak was a prisoner of the Beds, 
and early in February, i920, he was shot. Pepeliaev shared his 
fate. The other ministers had fled to i)laces of safety abroad, some 
being smuggled through Trans-Baikalia in American Bed Cross 
trains disguised as wounded soldiers. The huge treasure of gold 
and platinum that liad come froiti Kazan disappeared—it weighed 
over 600 tons. 


Ataman Sismbnov. 

The opportsidty that the Traiis-Baikalian Napoleon had so long 
sought, even at the price of betraying Siberian unity and the 
interi^ts of Rusci'\, came to him from the man whom he had 
most hated and envied and who cordially disliked him : Admiral 
Kolchak. • 

Ever since he had taken riie field against the Beds, as he was 
the first to do—early in j 118—Semenov had regarded himself as 
the rightful leader of the anti-Bolshevist movement and system¬ 
atically opposed and inteifered with anybody who had the pre¬ 
sumption to challenge his smbitious claim. 

Trans-Baikalia offered mrivalled opportunities for mischief. 
All roads into Siberia converge within this territory. Semenov, 
like a robber baron, could levy toll on everything that came eithet' 
way. He used his opportunities not wisely but too well- A chorus 
vot. CX. N.B. F p t 
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of execration went up from owners of goods in transit. Not cott^ 
tent with mere spoliation, the wild spirits that had gathered 
around the Ataman and his Asiatic **court” practised medissval 
Methods of extortion. Military supplies going up country were 
guarded by Allied troops or they, also, \^ollld have been plundered. 

Semenov had the support of the numerous Cossack “army ” of 
Trans-Baikalia, as large as all the other “armies” in Siberia put 
together; he also had behind liim the Buriats, an important 
Mongol tribe, and the Mongols themselvestsadth whom he was 
related by ties of blood; besides all this, he was backed by fhe 
Japanese. It is not sai'prising that a very yenng,^. extremely 
capable and ambitious chief should have considered himself quite 
able to hold his head very high with all tfeis array of force behind 
him. But his methods and his entourage soon caused a breach 
betW'een him and the people : first with the peasant-farmers, then 
with the Cossacks and last with the Buriats. He had a few units 
like the Mongolo-Buriat division of mercenaries and the Japanese 
troops that lie could rely iq)oii, and he continued to hold the 
country with the aid of aAnoured trains that kept the population 
in a state of terrified subjection. 

Semenov’s attitude towards Omsk had “improved ” as liis own 
affairs grew less prosperous; a sort of reconciliation was effected 
between him and Kolcliak, and as we have seen, the Ataman had 
even promised to send Ccfesacks to support the offensive that was 
to save Siberia. But, as a matter of fact, he had no Cossacks to 
spare, for most of his “army ” had gone over to the Beds and was 
causing him much anxiety. 

Dutov had come on a tour of iiisi>ection of all the Cossack 
“armies” and came back with liis report to Kolchak. Had he 
ascertained or guessed the truth? I cannot say. 1 saw a good deal 
of Butov in Omsk before the dehAcle and still more of Semenov 
during a prolonged halt in Chita, his “capital ”; |)ut neither of 
them stated the real facts. Semenov sought to explain away the 
awkward situation by stating that his Coss^ks were sulking 
because he could not supply and equip them properly. (He abused 
Horvat for holding up trainloads of Manchurian wheat.) But 
could the Beds? Even le.ss than Semenov. Mow then came the 
“sulkers” to have joined a still hungrier band? Semenov did not 
relish these queries. 

But Kolchak had not been deceived by the wily Aianian. Tlio 
real reason why the gold treasure remained with Kolchak and 

(1) uov fMily 29. Up to tho agfi of 17 Iw liarl Hhoph(*rdcd the 
C<i«rH(w*k in Mon/D'oita, noar hi« father’a iiianiisa on the Tnma'Baikalian 

tborder, ll.i )»ful riHen from the T«Jik» by ahMir fort!«» of ability. Colonel 
Morrow, wminanUing thti U.8. which wa» atatioiiod in northern Trona- 

Batkalia^ kn^w tli*- uncivilitM^l aide of him, whicli still predoiuinated. 
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was lost must be sought in the Trans-Baikalian tendency to inter¬ 
cept valuable freights, whether bullion or precious furs, unless 
they had paid duty to the Ataman or the Ataman’s retainers. Ase 
a matter of fact a whole carload of gold had been sent from Oiftsk 
before the debdcle to be deposited abroad. Semenov calmly inter¬ 
cepted it, and was very proud of the fact afterwards : it enabled 
him to hold Chita for many months. 

Kolchak appealed to Semenov only when he saw that his own 
fate and the treasure that he had so jealously guarded were beyond 
UBclaim. ^ 

• • 

• V. 

, The Afteuaiath. 

Delays and mistakes on the Allied side, lack of unity and moral 
force o'l i. f\i;ssiaii, had entailed the overthrow of the Siberian 
Gover uu ana with it tlie hope of saving liussia from dissolu¬ 
tion. • 

• • 

We: c: Baikal the Allied eiVort was split by divergences 
betwei . England and Fiance, local and personal as well as 
general; each country, wljile ostensibly working for the'revival of 
Russia, had a precisely opposite obj?ct iu view : France in the 
creation of a Great Poland, hhigland in the recognition of innumer¬ 
able border states. Tiiis duality was bound to lead to confusion 
and >veakness. Tlie German influence, ever watchful, took full 
advantage of tiiis fact to detach Russian sympathies ffom the 
Allied side. 

East of Baikal tfie conflicting aims and intere.^its of Japan and 
the United I^tates held the field, and irresistibly drew various 
sections of the population into their respective orbits. 

Japan’s inti‘rest tcjidcd to discourage a revival of Russia’s power, 
but also any gj^lension of Bolshevism. To attain these ends she 
had to foster the creation of a separate Far Eastern State under 
Japanese auspices, and si c. chose the Atamams as her instruments, 
perhaps because she had n% alternative. 

The American in teres (|nite obviously consisted in re-establish¬ 
ing Russia’s influence a: d unity in the Far East. We have seen 
in the preceding record how wide was the breach between this 
interest and its attainment. American policy appeared to be 
guided by a tendency to ict in opposition to Japan and the other 
Allies for the mere sake of opposition, or under the delusion that 
the so-called democratic parties represented possible State orgafi- 
isations, whereas in reality they have little in common with the 
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Amerioan or Eiiropean conception of a political body. In the end, 
after having Encouraged these dreamers, the United States aban¬ 
doned them to tbeir own devices. The further weakening of 
Bussia was the result of this halting policy. 

I have already depicted the play of cross currents in Vladivostok. 
Before the Omsk debdcle, and doubtless to precipitate it, the Pinks 
at Irkutsk plotted with General Gaida to organise an uprising in 
the Far East. Gaida obtained the support of the Czechs because 
he had turned his back on Kolchak. The “cJ.lied” missions in 
Vladivostok did not discourage the conspirator, and had he acted 
skilfully he would have had a walk-over, but he'J^ungled things 
here as he had done at the Front; his “ revolution ’ * was a miser¬ 
able failure in which many misguided woikmen lost their lives. 
General Bozanov, w-ho had replaced Ivanov-Binov after repressing 
a peasant revolt in Central Siberia, was able with the unobtrusive 
assistance of the Japanese to drown the movement in blood. 
Thereupon Gaida left the country, taking a great quantity of loot 
with him. 

While I was in Vladivostok in January, 1920, the Pinks tried 
again, and as Kolchak had gone under the Bussian troops joined 
them; it was a bloodless revolution. Colonel Eichelberger of the 
American Staff took active part in this movement. Bozanov 
and his adherents found sanctuary in the Japanese headquarters. 
A Pink government composed of schoolmasters took nominal 
charge, for they were able to exercise authority, thanks mainly to 
the Japanese who “protected” them from the encroachments of 
the Beds. 

A month later the Russian employees of the Chinese Eastern 
line indulged in a political strike, the consequence of which was 
the practical absorption of this great Bussiari enterprise by the 
Chinese. The unfortunate oinjiloyeos realised too late that they 
had been the victims of Bed propaganda. The Bed government 
in Moscow at the same time surrendered all Bussia’s rights and 
privileges in the Far East as secured by her treaties with China. 

The Czech evacuation over, American troops left Siberia, 
whereby the Pinks were more than ever at the mercy of the Beds 
and dependent upon Japanese support. In July, 1920, the 
Japanese troops left Trans-Baikalia. Immediately a Bed govern¬ 
ment was set up. It sent an official request for an American bank 
to be opened in Chita. The Beds next organised a wholesale 
massacre of the Japanese at Nikolaievsk near the mouth of the 
Amur. By way of “reprisals” the Japanese thereu[)on formally 
took over the administration of Sahalin and parts of the littoral, 
iiirit^ their hold upon Kamchatka and the estuary of the 

Amur. 
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The Seal Ybllow 

Wherein lies the danger that Is; universally Ifelt in the Pacffic if 
not in the future destinies of China and Siberia^ 

The bulk of the Chinese people are constitutionally untvarlite, 
but the Japanese and jbhe Kussians both carry a stropg warrior 
strain. The disappearance of Kussian power leaves Japan in 
control. The weakness of the Bnssians in the Far East exposes 
them to aiiother^ danger; the swamping of Siberia by Chinese 
emigrants. • 

, Japan’s interest in China and in Siberia is not a colonising but 
entirely a^com^jiercial one. The Japanese cannot thrive in a cold 
climate, but they can live at home on the Siberian market.. Does 
it follow, then, that the United States and other countries that 
are threatened by Japanese emigration should abandon Siberia to 
the pushful islanders? Scarcely, for an industrial country requires 
foreign markets and the United States cannot afford to give up 
Siberia any more than China. Politically, such a step would be 
still less T>*,.,’ihle, for it would involve a principle suicidal to 
American which are bonnd«up with Pussia’s unity and 

revival. • 

The ap; nese governrnent has long been cultivating relations 
with th M- tslem world with the very conq[)rehenBible purpose of 
coming nto touch with the Mussulmans of Central A.sia. The 
weakening of Russia’s i)Ower may pljfce Japan in a very strong 
position on the western border.^ of China, whereof the population 
is of the warlike kind that might serve ulterior aims of world 
conquest. * 

From whatever point of view the Siberian situation may he 
regarded, it becomes apparent that the world's peace is bound up 
with a revival of Russia’s power. That aim cannot be ser\^ed 
except by preventing any monopoly by any one power of the 
Siberian market or dimuiution of territorial rights, or attained 
except by a restoration of Russia hefself; for without the home¬ 
land Siberia as a Russian colony must perish. 

British and* French ])o]icy in regard to Russia will bring its 
natural fruit. If Russia perishes as an independent State it will 
require generations to readjust the disjointed segments into a 
series of economic organit mB. We see, for instance, the economic 
chaos of Poland, deprive 1 of her natural market in Russia. .Tf 
Russia survives she must i bsorb the self-constituted border States, 
and Poland will have to come into the Russian customs union 
under pain of economic e>hau6tion. In neither case will France 
or England benefit. If Russia recovers, she will scarcely thank 
them for what they have*done; if she succumbs for all time, th# 
principal beneficiaries will be her immediate neighbours m the- 
East and in the West. ROBpBT WfLTON. 
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-On February 28th, 1797, the Bank of Eii^laiid was by Order in 
Council prohibited from paying gold on demand, and this pro¬ 
hibition, which is technically known as the “Bank Eestriction,” 
continued until 1821, when it was rescinded ai^ parity with gold 
was restored at the old rate of 17s. lOJd. per ounce. During 
the'* period of the restriction, though the fact was strenuous!^ 
denied,by the Government of the day, there is no dbubt that 
paper was issued in excess, and the usual c^nseqiiencet; followed. 
Prices rose considerably, and there was much suffering among 
all classes of consumers, especially the poorer members of the 
community. A general impression, however, prevailed that the 
restriction had enabled us to “win the war,” and, although a 
statutory pledge had been given that cash payments would be 
resumed six months after the conclusion of peace, and the Bank 
throughout expressed its ability and willingriess to comply, the 
promise w’as not redeemed by the GoveAnent until six year^ had 
elapsed. The causes ,pf the delay would seem to have been 
political rather than economic, though the pretext given at the 
later period was that cash payments would prejudice certain 
foreign Joans, hy causing a large efflux of the precious metal. 
Although better-informed members of the Legislature protested 
that international finance was not conducted in this primitive 
fashion" the Government’s view prevailed, reinforced as it was 
by the support of Attwood and the Birmingham school, who held 
that high prices stimulated industry and commerce,* and that 
low prices had the contrary effect. In the decade which followed 
the resumption Attwood and his henchmen strenuously con¬ 
tended, both in and out of Parliament, that the root cause of the 
prevailing distress was the contraction of the cuirency; but after 
1830, “as the indications of reviving trade were too obvious to 
be ignored,” the agit.ation would appear to have died oiit.^ 
Certain of “our rude forefathers,” as Calverley playfully 
termed them, are said to have believed that Tenterden steeple 
was the cause of the Goodwin Sands, and, although there does 
not seem to be much resemblance between this popular super¬ 
stition and the currency theories of the Birmingham school, they 
both J)elong, I think, to the same order of logical architecture; 
the fall»*icy, to coin a word, of “postpropterism.” In spite of the 
diffusion, at the present day, of somfder views oh economic 

(1) Smart, Economic Annals of tike Nineteenth Century^ vol. ii., p. 532. 
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subjects, and the more accurate comprehension of statistical 
data—in the debates of 1829, as Smart notices,^ the “invisible 
exports” were not thought of—contentions not dissimilar from « 
those of Attwood still continue to find distinguished suppojs*. 

So competent an economist as my friend Sir »Tohn Miller, a 
staunch adherent of the “Quantity Theory of Money” (as his 
recent pamphlet® shows) has partially revived and extended in 
duration the views which this now almost forgotten banker and 
politician expoundai. In an article entitled “The Lure of Gold,” 
pyblished in the May number of this Eevirw, he traces the 
influence yf ih% resumption beyond the decade which succeeded 
the legislation of 1821, right through the later ’forties, .until, 
as he thinks, it was ccwnteracted by the influx of the Californian 
gold. He says: “On two notable occasions the standard has 
been appreciated in this country with instructive results, firstly 
after the Napoleonic wars by legislation, secondly, after 1873 by 
the act of Germany in demonetising her silver. The first occasion 
was followed ! v intense unrest and suffering; by Chartist and 
other agitaiio ;s ilie * hungry ’forties ’; the second led to the 
depression wh cu Tl#yai Commissions were appointed to investi¬ 
gate in th- lai: years of the last century.” * 

In regal i to the first-mentioned period, two reasons may bo 
given, \vhi<h appear to be decisive against the theory that 
ascribes the troubles of the second q^iarter of the last century 
to the currency legislation of 1821. One is that the resumption 
of cash payments was in no sense an “appreciation” of the 
currency. Eeference to such authorities as MulhaU’s Dictionary 
of Statistics,^ Jevons* Investigations in Currency and Finance,*^ 
or that storehouse of information, the late Professor Smart’s 
Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century,^ sllow^s clearly that 
the premium on gold had practically disappeared for some years 
before 1821, and that the resumption merely registered a fait 
accompli. What suffering there \^as, distinctly traceable to 
currency causes, was due, not to the difference in value of gold 
and paper, for such difference had ceased to exist, but to the 
general causes—^increased production and tlie like—which had 
extinguished it. Paper as w*^*!! as gold had appreciated.in rela¬ 
tion to commodities and si rvices, and the hardship would have 
been the same if the resum ;)tion had not taken place. 

The second reason is thst, according to the views advocated 
by Sir John Miller, it is the manufacturer and trader rather than 

(1) Iioc, cif., p. 402. 

(2) High Prices and Quantity Theory (Sifton & Pi oed, 1920). 

(3) Edition of 1892, p. 409. (4) Now edition, 1909, p, 131, ^ 

(6) Vol. i., p. 477; also p. 615, 
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the wag6>eamer who primarily Buffers from a general fall in 
prices. But the **hungry ’forties” were a period of remarkable 
^ prosperity for the former classes; it was the wage-earner who 
suffered. Why he should have been the victim is easily explain¬ 
able by circumstances of which the views I am critioiBing take 
no account; the Corn Liaws, and other^protective duties only 
partially repealed in 1842, and the disorganisation which pre¬ 
vailed among the working classes at that time. Beferring to this 
period, Mr. W. T. La 3 d;on wrote in 1912 : “Ifi the ’forties it is 
generally considered that the working classes of the country 
were worse off than in almost any other period pf English his¬ 
tory, fact which at first sight seems completely to refute the 
general presumption . . . that falling prices are good for the 
working classes. The explanation of this seeming contradiction 
is twofold. On the one hand, when we examine the state of 
the labour market we find that the disorganisation caused by the 
industrial and agricultural revolutions had not yet passed away. 
. . , The other equally important consideration which prevented 
any improvement in the coxdition of the working classes is the 
fact that, though prices as a whole fell during these two decades, 
the commodities that fell most were not those consumed by the 
working classes.” then gives a table of commodities 

derived from Jevons, and proceeds: “This result was primarily 
due to the stringent Corn* Law of 1815, which prevented the 
import of wheat unless the average price in England was 80s. a 
quarter. . . . Until the * Repeal * in 1846 the balance was most 
unfairly weighted against the working classes.”^ It may be 
noted, in passing, that, though the Corn Laws were repealed 
in 1846, the repeal did not fully operate till 1849, 

So also Arnold Toynbee : “ Though many of the old restrictions 
attacked by Adam Smith had been removed . . . though the 
material wealth of the country had increased with enormous 
rapidity (the cotton trade hftd trebled in fifteen years)—yet the 
people seemed to have little share in the wealtlj^ they produced, 
and large numbers of them sank deeper and deeper into destitu¬ 
tion and vice. Why was this? There were several causes: 
first, the old Poor Law, which stimulated increase among a 
degraded population, and the Corn Laws which made bread dear 
and difficult to get; secondly, the exhausting conditions of the 
new industrial methods; thirdly, the fact that this was a period 
of transition from one mode of industry to another—all transi- 
. tioxi is x>ainful—and that many workmen were fighting with 
machinery for a miserable existence.” ^ 

*! 

(1) hUroditcMon to the Ttieory oj Prices (let edition), 1912, pp. 40-43. 

(L*) l.fictun-s on the Industrial Revolution (2nd edition), p. 192. 
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it has already been observed that the -imitation against the 
Besumption died down after 1830, and it does not appear to 
have been subsequently revived. It was not one of the six points 
of the Charter nor put forward by the Chartists, whose aims 
were political rather than economic. The economic grievances m 
which formed the staple of contemporary complaints were con- - 
cerned with the Com Laws and the competition of machinery 
with handwork. The currency did not figure in the picture, nor 
had it, so far as tlTe Parliamentary debates enable one to judge, ^ 
at any time been alleged as a hardship by the friends of the 
working otasseSt It was essentially an employers’ agitation. 

It may c'^adily be admitted thdt the second of the two periods 
cited by Sir John Miller is a more plausible example of hi^ 
thesis. There was an unparalleled fall in prices between the 
years 1874 and 1896, amounting to about 40 per cent., and, in 
consequence, while consumers generally benefited, other classes, 
including landlords and farmers, and all those who had to make 
home remittances in Indian currency, incurred heavy losses. Of 
these, the ri'^^.jor part was undoubtedly a consequence of the 
diminislur '4 pL\»d!iction of the gold mines and of the deynonetisa- 
tion o^' silver by Germany and other nations who followed her 
lead. I’hi lossec incurred by landlords d?nd farmers,* however, 
Were ( ly m part due to this cause.^ They were chiefly occa¬ 
sioned • y ihe competition of the fertile resources of the Western 
States of America with the wheat-producing areas of the Old 
World, 

The result of the fall of prices was much clamour at home 
on the part of the losers, and a succession of Eoyal Commissions 
to inquire into the “depression of trade.” The curious thing is 
that hardly anyone perceived at the time, what is now evident 
to those who will take the trouble to study the statistics, of the 
period, that the country as a wholp was prospering, and that 
production and wealth increased throughout. One economist, 
indeed, the mest^worthy of his contemporaries to wear the mantle 
of the classical writers, did raise his voice against the prevailing 
beliefs. In his evidence before the Gold anfl Silver Commission 
Professor Marshall said : “I think that it wants very much 
stronger statistical evider^ce than one yet has to prove that the 
fall of prices diminishes perceptibly or in the long run the pro¬ 
ductiveness of industr . Supposing that it does not diminish 
considerably the total productiveness of industry, then its effect 
is, I think, on the whole good, because it certainly tends to 
cause a better distributipn of wealth than we should otherwii^ 
have . . . and really I could not say that there was any serious 
attempt to prove anything else than a depression of prices, a 

VOL. ox. N.S. F F* • 
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depression of interest, and a depression of profits—there is that 
undoubtedly.” “Then,” said the Chairman of the Commission, 
“do I understand you to think that the depression in these three 
respects is consistent with a condition of prosperity? ” And Pro¬ 
fessor Marshall replied : “ Certainly; the employer gets less, and 
the employee gets more.” ^ 

This opinion, which accords with modern doctrines of the 
“economics of welfare,” would, I venture to think, have been even 
more strongly expressed had Professor Marl^all been in posses¬ 
sion of the statistics since available. ,We now see that not only 
was there a steady increase in production duricg the whole of 
the period then regarded as disastrous to industry, ^nd that the 
employee got more, but that the employef no less than his work¬ 
man reaped a substantial liarvest of advantage. One of the 
products of the “fiscal controversy” was a seri,es of admirable 
blue-books, of which I need only cite one, the Statistical Tables 
and Charts Relating to British and Foreign Trade and Industry 
(Cd. 4954 of 1909). At pages 2-5 of this publication are set out, 
in conveniently summarised form, by quinquennial averages, a 
series of tables relating to the trade a*nd iridustry of the United 
Kingdom and other countries during the half-century ending in 
1.908. Dealing with' the United Kingdom and comparing the 
quinquennia 1875-9 and 1890-4, which are our main concern, 
we find ill every branch oJ trade and industry, witliout excei)tion, 
remarkable progress both in values (which are, of course, subject 
to the depression of money prices) and in quantities. In ship¬ 
ping, for instance, the tonnage built and added to the register 
increa'sed froni 386,000 tons in the former period to 599,000 in 
the latter, The tonnage entered and cleared at seaports rose 
from 50,581,000 to 76,027,000 tons. For railways no statistics 
are available for the earlier period. 'But for the quinquennium 
1880-4, there were 18,422 miles in operation, 652,000,000 
passengers and 253,000,000 tons of goods conveyed, with total 
receipts of .U‘68'6 millions. The corresponding^g.ures for 1890-4 
were 20,429 miles in operation, 862,(X)0,000 passengers and 
308,000,(X)0 tons of goods carried, and total receipts £81-8 millions. 
The cotton consumed advanced from 10*9 million cwt. in 1875-9 
to 14*2 millions in 1890-4, representing a consumption per head 
of 36*3 lbs, in the former period and 41*7 lbs. in the latter; while 
the number of spindles, perhaps the best single test of the pro¬ 
ductivity of the trade, rose from 39,004 to 44,878. Wool con¬ 
sumed in the earlier period was 342,000,000 lbs., in the latter 
452,000,000; the figures per head of the population being 10*2 
and 11'8 Ib.s. respectively. In pig-iron the fig*ire per head was 
j (l) Luyton, Introduction to the Theory qf Pricea (1912), p. 11. 
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stationary at 0*19 tons per head, but the total rose from 6*4 to 
7*3 million tons. In the intermediate quinquennium, 1880^, 
the figures had been greater : 0*23 tons per head and 8*1 millioi^ 
tons total. The progress in steel—a more valuable produoA— 
was brilliant; from only 0*9 million tons, or 0*03 tons per head, 
to 3*2 million tons and 0*17 tons per head. The output of coal 
rose from 133*3 million tons with 3*79 tons per head to 180*3 
million tons and 4*72 tong per head. 

When we turn4o the imports and exports of the United King¬ 
dom we are entering the region of money values, and due allow¬ 
ance has, to made for the fall of prices at the later period. 
The tota) imports rose from ^‘319*5 millions to d6392‘7, Adding 
40 per cent, to this latter figure, which roughly compensates the 
fall in prices, we get JtSSO,000,000 as the equivalent at the old 
prices. The exports of domestic produce rose from dG201,000,000 
to I;;234,000,db0 (about £326,000,000 at the old prices). These 
figures, of course, omit the “invisible exports,” and are a less 
satisfactory index of foreign trade than the imports. The export 
of manufactured goods rose from £59*3 to £76*7 millions, the 
equivcler. Qt £106,00(^000—in other words, nearly doubled. 
And ill chese ii'creases were in reality more rapicf than the 
incre se )f the population. The rate pes head of the total im¬ 
ports for instance, fell nominally from £9 lOs. 4d. to £9 78. Id., 
while tbj corresponding figures for* exports only showed the 
comparatively small rise of £6 to £6 28. lOd. But the necessary 
addition of 40 per cent, to the latter figures would raise them 
to £13 4s. and £8 11s. respectively, indicating a very substantial 
rise in real values. * 

It would be tedious, and is needless, to cite the figures for 
intermediate periods; it is sufficient to note that progress was 
continuous throughout, and to quote the Clearing House returns 
and the figures representing the total of assessable incomes under 
the Income Tax Acti: as these emphasise and sum up the 
scattered datp, we have been considering. The average annual 
London Clearing for 1375-9 was £5,114,000,000 and that for 
1890-4, £6,789,0(K),l)0u, or £9,500,000,000 roughly at the prices 
of the former period. Assessable incomes under Schedule D 
rose from £259,000,00(j to £357,000,000, or about £500,000,000 
at the price-level of 1875-9. The total of all schedules in the 
respective periods wa £576,000,000 and £707,000,000, repre¬ 
senting £990^000,000 . .t the earlier values. 

These income-tax figures are very important, as they indicate 
that prosperity was net wholly confined to the working classes. 
It is interesting to compare them with the increase in the popu¬ 
lation during the interval, which was about 14 per cent. The 
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total assessments, without counting the 40 per^cdnt. adjustment, 
rose by nearly 23 per cent.,and the assessments under Schedule D 
« by 38 per cent. If the 40 per cent, is added, the rise is equi¬ 
valent to 72 and 93 per cent, respectively. 

Unless these official figures are grossly inaccurate, and all err 
in the same direction, which is rather less likely than the 
holding of a hand of twelve or thirteen cards of the same suit, 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion that contemporary opinion 
was wrong in regarding the period as one (d trade depression. 
It is, of course, arguable that production would have been evqyi 
greater under a regime of rising prices. This, ^:hethpr true or 
not, is-hardly the point. It is admitted that a policy of deflation 
which entailed only slight sacrifices wOiild be justified. To 
describe progress as failure, merely because it falls short of 
colossal proportions, is surely a misuse of language. 

Comparing the two periods—the “hungry ’forties” and the 
"depression” of the last quarter of the nineteenth century—we 
see that in both a gi'eat fall in prices synchronised with active 
and prosperous trade and industry; but that in the former great 
hindrances existed to the diffusion of that prosperity among the 
wage-earners, while in the latter those hindrances had happily 
ceased to operate. "During the ’seventies, ’eighties and early 
’nineties,” says the writer already quoted,^ “the expansion in the 
world’s output of all kinds'of commodities far outran that of any 
previous period in history. . . . Nineteenth-century history 
shows that national productivity depends much more upon the 
advance of science and discovery and on the training, education 
and organisation of labour than on the rise and fall of prices. 
The arts of production and the means of transport probably pro¬ 
gressed faster between 1874 and 1896 than they had ever done 
before. But the preceding and subsequent periods of rising 
prices, on the other hand, also witnessed great advances in the 
productivity of labour and capital. The argument . . . that busi¬ 
ness expands more freely in periods of rising pHces, would seem 
to be of no great importance in the long run, though it may apply 
to some extent in i^ort periods, and to the opening up of new 
business enterprises in which the element of si)eculation plays 
an important part.” 

It may be asked why, if they suffered no real loss, did the 
manufacturing and trading classes protest so loudly at both these 
periods? The chief reason, I think, is that while profits may 
be as great with falling as with rising prices, they are won 
more easily under the latter conditions. Bising prices, as Lay- 
ton has observed, are more favourable to the speculative element, 
(1) Layton, foe. oU., pp. 67 and 101-2. 
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and many have nhances of accumulating large lortunes.^ And 
there ie, of course, more risk and anxiety under a regime ci 
falling prices. The risk would, however, be greatly dimini^ed# 
if the extent and duration of the fall could be foreseen, as mi^t 
be the case where it was occasioned by judicious administrative 
action. To these reasons may perhaps be added that business 
men reckon their gains in money, and do not adequately appre¬ 
ciate, in this particular connection, the advantages of increased , 
purchasing powerA 

^ If, then, we are entitled to assume that a gradual fall in 
prices doq^ no4in the long run diminish production, the sweeping 
assertion of Mr. McKenna that .“a policy of monetary deflation 
... BO guarded as net to interfere with production, is a policy 
incapable of execution,” would seem to be unfounded. Indeed, 
ho appears to contradict himself on this point when he goes on 
to contemplate a-natural fall of prices in the future as coincident 
with increased production ; for it surely matters little, if the fall 
is gradual, and still less if it is both gradual and foreseen, whether 
the moveipent of prices is due to natural and economic causes 
or to the . lion of •the ^tate. In any case there is a method, 
which 1 *7houid strongly advocate, which would ensure that 
deflat' )ii should in no wise injuriously iieact upon producibion. 
From /.tat stical data, such as those already cited, extended and 
amplived where necessary, it should hot be difficult to construct 
and piibiish from time to time an approximate “index number” 
of national production. The rate of deflation could then be 
made to expand or contract according as the index rose or fell, 
or be suspended if it actually decreased. 

It has been said that deflation, however gradual, if carried 
to the point of restoring the pre-w'ar parity of the sovereign, 
would approximately double the burden of the National Debt, and 
confer an inequitable advantage upon fund-holders, and would 


(1) At the however, of oth?r cUissv^s of the community. Bee MiU's 

answer to Attwood and Hume, Prinoiplea^ Book III., ch. 13, sees. 4 and 6. His 
final judgment is emphatic. “There is no way in which a general and 
permanent rise of prices, or, in other words, a depreoiaSon of money, can benefit 
anyone except at tlie expense of somebody else.” 

(2) The final report of the xioyal Commission on the Depression of Trade waa 
issued in January, 1887, and i ven at that early date confirms the oonolusions 
arrived at in the text. T1 Commissioners report that the genera] production 
of wealth increased through ut the period imdcr review, though its distribution 
luiderwent great changes, t lat the general condition of the country afforded 
encouragement for the future, and that trade, though less profitable, showed 
little tendency to decline in voluma It is curious to note that while the mere 
appointment of Royal Comr lissions is often cited as proof of trade depxessio|^ 
little or no attention appears to be paid to the actual findings of these august 
tribunals. 
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finally lead to national bankruptcy. On the point of equity the 
same objections were raised at the time of the Besumption, and 
•are well answered by Mill.' The burden of a national debt does 
lie in its actual amount, but in the relation which it bears 
to the national income and resources. It was currently estimated 
before the war that the national income had increased tenfold 
since the major portion of the debt was contracted, and that the 
burden had correspondingly decreased^ If internal and external 
peace can be assured, history may be expected to repeat itself, 
perhaps on a smaller, possibly on an even larger, scale. The 
greater portion of the burden, that concerned wi4h tl^e service 
of the ‘debt itself, does not vary with currency fluctuations; for 
if interest is payable in money of greater purchasing power, so 
also is the taxation which provides the means of p.Tymcnf. and 
the State gains, in common with other purchasers of material 
and employers of labour, by the fall in prices. -And it may be 
confidently expected, in the future as in the past, that a period 
of low prices will be accompanied by a fall in the rate of interest 
which will facilitate the confversion of the debt on terras advan¬ 
tageous to, the State. 

In short, if falling prices are consistent with increased pro¬ 
duction, there would appear to be little to be said against a policy 
of judicious deflation. The permanent alternative, as Sir John 
Miller clearly sees, is debasement of the currency : “the use of a 
smaller quantity of gold to represent the sovereign.’* This, how¬ 
ever, he regards not as debasement, but as a recognition that 
the sovereign has been debased. There is no doubt, T think, 
that auch a policy,.however explained, would fail to be under¬ 
stood by the nation at large, and would lead to agitation of a 
serious character, which would de]ireciate the national credit 
and would injuriously react on our business relations with foreign 
countries. It would result in grievous loss to all pensioners and 
persons with fixed incomes. It would also be a breach of faith ; 
for, by the Act of Parliament which authorised dhe issue of the 
Currency Notes, a legal obligation is laid upon the Bank of , 
England to convert'them on demand into sovereigns-of full 
weight and fineness. It is true that this obligation, while kept 
in the letter, has been evaded in the spirit by emergency regula¬ 
tions that destroy its effectiveness for practical purposes. But 
these have never been regarded by the public as other than tem¬ 
porary expedients, and on the faith of ultimate reversion of the 
notes to full convertibility when circumstances permit the war 
l^ans and later issues were subscribed. To return, as the Cun- 


(l) Prinriplf^j Book III., ch. 13, b<*c. 6. 
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liffe GommissioQ proposes, to our former policy is not to abandon 
ourselves to "the lure of gold,” for the ^stem was based cm no 
such precarious foundation, but on the fact demonstrated by all 
experience that a stable currency, which is both a medium o^ 
exchange and a standard of value, is best secured by identity 
with, or convertibility into, some commodity that possesses 
"intrinsic” value, and that of all such commodities the precious 
metals are the most suitable. A gold standard has, no doubt, 
certain defects which may ^ssibly be mitigated in the future 
by economic refinements such as Jevons and other economists 
haVe foreshadowed, but it*is far preferable to a rigime of incon¬ 
vertible p ‘ 


H. H. O’FabrAl. 



THE executive SECTION OP INDUSTBY. 

The catchwords, “Capital and Labour,” have become so trite 
at the present day that it seems to be forgotten that there is any 
other element in industry. The phrase, “A War of Classes” 
adopted from the teachings of that arch-plagiarist, Karl Marx, 
has so permeated popular opinion that it is beginning subcon¬ 
sciously to be believed as a necessity or as a prophecy bound to 
be fulfilled. No due thought or reflection is ^ven to the impor¬ 
tant element of administrative capacity or “brains in industry,” 
No note is taken of the absolutely vital j^iace ' adminis¬ 
trator^—^the professional or official staff—must ctcupy in 
any future developments of society. No prophecy indicates 
the future of their position, estimates the trend of grow¬ 
ing opinion in their ranks, or hazards an opinion whether 

they will remain sternly individualistic or form any bonds of 
union under pressure of circumstances, either for self-interest or 
self-defence. In these days of huge amalgamations they are 
becoming more and more the trustees of capital and the directors 
of labour. Will they hold the middle course as individuals, or 

in any form of amalgamation according to their industries? 

Will they be well handled by, and attracted to, capital? Or wnll 
they accept the urgent offers of labour, and unite with labour 
upon a course of social change of which no man can foretell the 
issue ? 

In the one country where the supposed war between Capital 
and Labour has been practically tried, the very leader of the 
movement has indicated their importance. “To every deputation 
of workers which has come to me,” wrote Ijenin in 1918, “com¬ 
plaining that a factory was stopping work, I have said, * If yon 
desire the confiscation of your factory the decree forms are ready, 
and I can sign a decree at once. But tell me, Can you take 
over the management of the concern? Have you calculated what 
you can produce? Do you know tlie relation.s' of your works 
with Russian and foreign markets?’ Then it has appeared that 
they are inexperienced in these matters ; that there is nothing 
about them in the Bolshevik literature, nor in the Menshevik 
either.” 

In another country—Italy—where the workmen had seized 
factories and expelled owners and managers, the starting and 
repairing of machinery, the sale of the products of their work, 
the provision of credit and money for their daily sustenance, 
proved to be problems too hard for their understanding. Owners 
and managers had to be begged to come back. 



Control by tbe workmen^ elected repreaentaliYes bound to 
answer the behests of their constituents/ may be theoretically 
a pleasant idealism, but they cannot succeed without brains and« 
training for the specific work required, or power and knowledge A>r 
tho leadership of men. 

And yet the power of cohesion has been demonstrated during 
and since the war, both in production and in gaining satisfao 
tion for demands. It has been seen that men joining togethef 
as manual workq 5 p have ’absorbed the attention of capitalists, 
industrial undertakings, and particularly the bureaucracy and the 
&overnment. ^Their dehiands have been met by grants and 
allowances beyond anything w^ich individual enterprise could 
have achreved. The#Civil Service itself, left out in the cold, 
organised, and, following the example, forced the Government to 
recognise an Industrial Council. Its decisions, however un¬ 
palatable to dritics who note the increase in numbers and the 
vast expense of the national service, have at least pleased the 
organisers and shown a precedent to officials in banks and 
insurance companies, to teachers, teehnical engineers, and other 
bodies * c • 

Meo iw .i^e individual claims in individual cases have* been met 
in ma y ndnstries, but in others the administrator or maflager 
has sc n j is brain power at a discount, and unskilled or semi¬ 
skilled sabour receiving almost as milfch as, or more than, him¬ 
self. ilo has found the bitter competition of the market thrust¬ 
ing him into an individual effort frequently bringing disappoint¬ 
ment or little result, and the power of the brain little recognised 
in ]>ublic notoriety as compared with the attention paid to the 
strident cries of manual labour or the presumed aspirations of 
the horny-handed sons"of toil. 

The isolated individualism of tho brain-worker, intent uixui 
his own iriiinediate job, ignorant of the work and aspirations of 
others, however skilled he may be in his own work, or however 
keen his own aspirations may be, has had much to do with his 
quiescence, Ins accei>taTKe of things as they are. But there are 
signs that new currents of tlioiight are spreading throughout the 
land. There is a trend to collectivism ; education, especially self- 
education through newspapers and books, is rapidly spreading; 
the perpetual drip of se rial theories, plans for regeneration, 
expressions of discontei t with the existing world, promises of a 
better world, all are hav ng effect. It w^ould seem that the brain¬ 
workers are not prepared to be left out in the cold; an uneasy 
feeling is abroad; promiiaes are being made by the very labour 
organisations whose mei ibers they are supposed to control. Wiff 
they fall on the side of capital or labour? Ts capital alive to the cir- 
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cumstances and to the possibilities? Will it enlist the men and 
women who do not desire violent change, but do desire at least 
/-o maintain their due position in the body politic? 

K cannot be said that any definite answer can as yet be given 
to these questions; but it is at least clear that some of the 
administrative and brain-working sections in many trades and 
businesses are organising, forming guilds, proposing the estab¬ 
lishment of Whitley or Industrial Councils, and generally follow¬ 
ing the lines of association heretofore deemed be the peculiar 
province of the manual workers. The days, one would have 
thought, had passed when employers woOld oppose^the claims of 
such ii^en or women to join an association. Yet quite* recently 
an employer is alleged to have acted in tfeis manner, ^and also 
to have dismissed or “victimised ” those who had so joined. He 
is also reported to have likened them before his shareholders to 
naughty children in a school. An incident like that cannot have 
good effect on the relations of capital and brain-workers. It 
creates suspicion against many others besides the particular com¬ 
pany manager, and only ad4s to distrust when trust is specially 
necessary at a time of doubt and unrest. 

The brain-workers in municipal undeiiakings are particularly 
liable to consider the ^necessity of organising. Mnnicipalities 
have been going in more and more for industrial undertakings. 
They have no cohesion onetwith another. Their members listen 
easily to demands from labour or the pressure of strong unions, 
but they are apt to get their brain-workers at the cheapest rates 
and often pay little attention to the growing reduction in the 
difference between wages and the standard of salaries or emolu¬ 
ments. During the war, at the very time when the electricians were 
threatening to strike for the 12J per cent., their head officers were 
themselves organising and pressing for some consideration of their 
position and some similarity of pay for officers having more or 
less similar responsibility and character of work. Months and 
months passed by before the municipalities, and, for the matter 
of that, great private associations, became aliVe to the danger 
of the situation. 

It is possible that the brain-worker.s may continue to organise 
and form central bodies, but the trend, though it may vary in 
different industries, is likely to be in a definite direction in accord¬ 
ance with the sticcess that energy may bring. 

There are very many grades and types of brain-workers, and 
some may take one course, some purmie another and a very dif¬ 
ferent path. One society at least, that of the Technical Engineers, 
declared recently for a policy, claiming to be between the 
employer and the manual workers, both in the firms of individuals 
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and in the relations of employers* associations and the unions of 
the manual workers. They desire to occupy a third place and are 
campaigning for increased membership. At the same time they 
profess to keep earnestly in mind the effect of any action whicA 
may be taken not only in relation to the interests of the firms with 
which they are connected, but also in relation to the interests of 
one industry in general. Further they are prepared to co-operate 
either with employers or the trade unions of manual workers in 
elTortsto secure “tJie advancement of the Engineering Industries 
of the British Empire.” This programme is important, because 
it seems t^ indvate an appreciation of the interlocking of interests, 
in a trad^, itself and in relation ,to other trades, the absepce of 
which is as much a Resetting curse to industry as the lack of 
co-ordination between Government offices is the curse of Govern¬ 
ment administration. The whole movement is a reflex of the 
feeling now becoming so very general that the middle interests 
are not content to be ignored and mean to take a more decided part 
in the Government and commercial life of the country. The same 
tendency h been seen from time to •time in British history, and 
has gever iu^/ r- 'en "a sign of coming advancement and the pre¬ 
cursor of niprovement in enterprise and trade. If apathy is once 
cast a. ide the suceess of brainwork is practically sure to teil. 

It ( es not follow that the exact example of the technical 
engine rs, themselves a crusading association, will be followed in 
all cases. Societies are seeking in different directions for the 
right lines which may be most suitable to their own interests. 
The “black coat ” workers, not coming into close contact with 
manual workers, may have different views from men who have 
to order, guide, and instruct manual workers. A threatened 
strike, it is said, has thrown another society into close contact 
with the manual workers concerned in the same industry. Yet 
another society has appointed an employer to be chairman of its 
Executive Council. Seme societies * are seeking for councils on 
the analogy pf Whitley Councils, councils which will never be 
of much service if they confine their energies to interminable 
disputes about monetary advancements of salaries and pay; but 
which may result in useful exchange of ideas and general pro¬ 
gress, if conducted witli t ‘'e object of the real advancement of the 
industries to which th^w are attached. Tot me again revert to 
the position of capital in relation to these varying movements. 
The suggestion may b* made that, if capital ignores and does 
not take the trouble to examine into facts, it may find 
new opponents. If it uies wise judgment in endeavouring to get 
loyalty and co-operation, the factors which govern the ordinai^y 
social life of the day are in favour of those results being obtained. 








They will not be obtained by diBmieaala, refusal to recognise the 
tendency of the times, or hiding of heads in the sand. 

Capital as thus considered is not intended to mean the sub¬ 
scriptions or investments put by the many ordinary individuals 
into a stock or a company. That flow of necessary life-blood 
for industry is handed over to human beings who collect and use 
it for the main purpose of carrying out some enterprise. It is 
those human beings, 'whether as captains of industry, directors of 
companies, or members of municipal bodies, who appear in the 
eyes of the brain-workers and of the manual workers under their 
control to be the embodiment of capital. Some of them have a 
dual character, as capitalists and also as executive officials. Under 
present conditions they' have a difficult task before them. 
They are responsible to the subscribers and investors for 
some return in interest out of the profits of the busi¬ 
ness upon the amounts of money handed oter to them. 
If they cannot make the interest, they are not likely 
to receive more money or to maintain their credit. When 
there is a depression in tr^de that interest is more and more 
difficult to make. At the same time, there has been marked 
discontent and unrest among large bodies of manual workers, and 
alsoJthe state of uncertainty to w^hich I have alluded, amongst 
many brain-workers acting as managers and administrators. In 
addition, there has been perpetual Government interference. 

It is possibly an instinctive feeling of self-defence which has 
led to the cry against Government interference. “Leave us alone 
and let us settle down “ has been a continuous refrain. There 
can be no doubt that the cutting across the best-laid schemes by 
outside interference has had much to do with this feeling. A 
sens© of the impossibility of getting co-operation under such 
circumstances has been a discouragement, and in some cases has 
led to actual leaning upon the interference which is disliked. 

If this attitude continues, there can be little doubt that the 
tendency towards social change may be reflected by increased 
Government paternalism. The Socialist section of the community 
are accepting for the present the difficulties of tlie non-paying 
incidents of trade being undertaken by the State. Old-age 
Pensions, Labour Exchanges, Unemployment Insurance, and 
many another so-called national service, are all falling under State 
control. It is not likely that, if these principles are continued 
and the unpleasant incidents of business are taken off the indus¬ 
tries and accepted by the State, all the paying and profit-making 
sections will be left for individuals to take for themselves. The 
Sjbate, instead of the industry, is looking after the unemployed, 
and is having cast upon it the burden of inventing new schemes 
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of work in a maimer for which it in entirely unfitted. The 
arguinetil that the State, already taking a large share by means 
of taxation, should have still more; that in suitable cases the* 
whole should be taken; that the brain-workers, instead of workiftg 
for the directors of capital, should work in the service/of thh 
State, will be an argument which will be urgently pressed. The 
commencement of putting the theory into practice has already 
begun or been attempted.. For the time being it has -been 
defeated by strenuous contention as to the necessity of private 
enterprise and the value of a system upon which our vast indus¬ 
trial prosperitji has been'built. All the more important is it that 
capital, ip the sense in which it.is used for the purposes .of this 
article, should co-opei%te with managers and administrators whom 
it employs, if unrest is not to continue and if enterprise is to be 
the mainspring of our national life. 

At the pres'ent moment one of the chief sources of protection, 
paradoxical as it may seem to be, possibly lies in that very taxa¬ 
tion under which the whole community is suffering. The 
tentacles the Government octopus are being slowly loosened 
or cut oh ' be plea that the sucking process can be no longer 
endm :d. '^here is a general feeling that no more money can 
be fc lud and that the State must not .incur new obligations. 
If so, uni'in against State interference, careful watching of new 
propo. ils involving State interference, and the withdrawal of 
placi'.l contentment with State interference may tend to 
prevent extension of the mowment as soon as the present 
financial crisis is passed. That union can only be effected if 
capital acts with care and forethought, and if it shoWs, as I 
believe, speaking generally, is the existing desire, sympathetic 
intention. 


Askwith. 
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Now that the recent quarrel between Bavaria and the rest of the 
German Reich has simmered down again the inevitable reaction 
has set in. Wild and exaggerated as were the threats and fears 
of a genuine civil war provoked by tlie murder of Erzberger, the 
ultimate peaceful compromise has encouraged a tendency to pooh- 
pooh the whole episode as being a mere stoni in a teacup, arti¬ 
ficially created by a handful of extremists on either side. Such 
a conclusion is entirely erroneous. If Munich ard Berlin chose 
to riot in an orgy of deputations', and to fling rejoinders and surre¬ 
joinders, rebutters and surrebutters at each other, they did not 
go beyond the precedent of Messrs. Lloyd George and De Valera; 
and it will hardly be maintained that the frequent and voluminous 
exchange of notes between these two gentlemen is a proof that 
the Irish problem had lost its serious character. 

So far as the legal aspect of the quarrel between Bavaria and 
the Reich is concerned the ‘right seems undoubtedly to have been 
upon the side of the Central Governriient. Article 48 of the 
Weimar Constitution lays down explicitly in its second para¬ 
graph that, “ when public order and security are materially dis¬ 
turbed or endangered in the German Reich, the President of the 
Reich is empowered to take the necessary measures to restore 
public order and security, and in case of necessity to have recourse 
to armed force. To tJiis end he may temporarily suspend alto¬ 
gether or partially the fundamental rights established in Articles 
114, H'5, 117, 118, 123, 124 and 153.”^ That such a menace to 
Germany's internal peace actually existed was a quite intelligible 
view for Dr. Wirtli to take. His Cabinet had never been popular. 
The mere fact that it contained one or two prominent Jews, such 
as Herr Ratlienau, was in itself sufficient to provoke the hostility 
of the anti-Semites, while the Chancellor’s professed determina¬ 
tion to carry out the terms of the London ultimatum had drawm 
down much odium upon his head—odium which certainly did not 
decrease as the country began to feel the first effects of honouring 
her engagements. The tirades of the Right against the mean- 
spirited wretch who had dared to say that Germany could fulfil 
her contract, and that he intended to carry the payments through, 
grew more and more unbridled and were naturally answered on 
the other side with corresponding vigour. 

(1) These ari.icles guarantee freedom of the person, sanctity of the home, 
i^rcrecy of the post, telegraph, and telephone, freedom of expression in word, 
print, writing, or picture, right of peaceful nnd unarmed assembly, right of legal 
association, and the security of property. 
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While all this mud-sAinging in the best vein of the Eatonswill 
elections was going merrily ahead there was superimposed the 
foul Erzberger murder, and the situation was promptly aggravate^ 
a hundredfold. Without waiting for those proofs which, atP a 
matter of fact, subsequently substantiated their statemegt>s^ to a 
great extent, the adherents of the Bepublic instantly proclaimed 
that this was a political murder hatched by the “ murder gang,** 
which had found a safe ai^lum in Bavaria, and declared that the 
Republic was intoinstant danger of being overthrown by the 
JMonarchist reactionaries. The murders of Karl Liebknecht, of 
Rosa Luxemburg, of (Jareis, and of many other more obscure 
victims yvere again dragged inlo prominence, and the .Central 
Government was exhorted to sweep away the corrupt mass of 
reaction wliich had settled down in Bavaria under the joint 
regime of the Premier von Kahr, and of his dreaded Police- 
President Pohner. Dr. Wirth and President Ebert seized the 
opportunity to wipe out old scores, and on August 29 was issued 
the famous decree under Article 48, wliich brought Bavaria once 
more intc direct conflict with the Reioli. 

A f csli of abuse from the Right greeted the publication 

of th s i tcree. .\lthoiigh a number of Radical and Communist 
newt >ap rs ako fell under the ban and were temporarily sus¬ 
pend i, file most prominent journals were organs of the Bight, 
and i leii- fellows immediately began* to shout as loudly as they 
dared about the tyranny of the Republic, and taunted their 
opponents with themselves putting into practice all those repres¬ 
sive methods of administration which they had so long and fiercely 
inveighed against under the iron rule of Bismarck. Batked up, 
however, by an imposing demonstration in Berlin of nearly half 
a million peupie belonging to parties which ordinarily have little 
enough in common, Dr. Wirth held on his course and demanded 
that the obnoxious Bavarian “ state of siege,” which had been 
in force for two years, and which* was justly regarded as the 
main weapon of. Herrn Kahr, Pohner and Co., should be raised. 

The arguments used by Bavaria for refusing to comply with this 
order were not convincing. A long article in the Miinchner 
Neueste NachHchten, while admitting that the President of the 
Reich had formal juristic right on his side, maintained that the 
decree offended against «he democratic spirit of the constitution. 

In an access of democ atic enthusiasm, that, coming from such a 
source, rang somewhat strangely, the writer argued that the basic 
principle that laws ou^ ht not to be literally administered if their 
administration was in x>nfllct with their meaning and object had 
been observed as long ago as the days of Rome. The constiti^ 
t.ion of Weimar, it was pointed out, was essentially a federal form 
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of democracy which gave the component States distinct rights as 
against the Central Government. Among such rights was the 
preservation of {mblic order and safety, and the writer made the 
distinct point that the Communist upheaval under Max H5ls, 
whicU disturbed the Halle district in March last, had been put 
down by the Prussian Minii^er of the Interior. The Presidential 
decree was therefore an encroachment upon the rights of the 
States, and again raised the old problem whether Germany was 
to be governed under a federal or centralised fCgirne. If Bavaria, 
championing also the other States, had alone taken serious excep¬ 
tion to the decree, this was to be accounted for the fact that 
Bavaria, with its overwhelming anti-Marxist majority, held 
political views different from those of the North, that the decree 
had been chiefly directed against the Bight by a Chancellor who 
had not scrupled to proclaim his solidarity with Social Democracy, 
and that the move was clearly an attempt to sweep away the Kahr 
system of government. 

Other objections advanced were even more unsatisfactory. One 
Bavarian, for example, with whom I discussed the situation 
made the charmingly candid admission that he bad no particular 
dislike of the decree per se, but that he utterly distrusted the 
inteiytion of the Central Government to apply it only as a tem¬ 
porary measure. And the reason that he gave for l^is distrust 
was the actual state of affairs in Bavaria. Our local state of 
siege, he said in effect, a measure, by the way, which was not 
introduced by von Kahr, but was a legacy from the Hoffmann 
Government, was established as a purely temporary expedient, 
and ye^ it has remained in force now for over two years. If the 
Beich raise our state of siege and substitute their own measure, 
what guarantee have we that this temporary expedient will not 
also be indefinitely prolonged? No more complete justification 
of the Central Government could well be imagined. Although 
Bavaria is said, and doubtless with perfect truth, to be over¬ 
whelmingly anti-Marxist, the Bavarian Government has never¬ 
theless continued to express the most lively fears of Bolshevist 
outbreaks, and professes the most poignant apprehensions of an 
uprising provoked by the conditions of living. Dislike of Bol¬ 
shevism is intelligible enough, especially in Munich, where the 
events of 1918-1919 were infinitely more serious while they lasted 
than anything which Berlin underwent, and it is also a fair argu¬ 
ment to state that revolutions are provoked by small minorities^ 
as was shown by the numerically insignificant Jewish maflia 
^which seized Budapest a few ^lonths later. But it cannot 
seriously be maintained that BiPl^^vism is a real ^a^nger to-day in 
Bavaria. All the quasi-revolutionary talk during the recent crisis 
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of j^parating Franken from the r^t of Bairaria wal^ jery uitfeAl^ 
and when the,deputy Fischer went too far with his threats he 
was promptly imprisoned with the approval of the majority of m 
citizens, who had begun unmistakably to rally against the disturb^ , 
ing elements. / 

Nor is there any real cause for alarm in the food situation. In 
a special interview which I had with him,.Herr Wutzlhofer, the* 
able Minister of Agriculture^in the present as in the last Cabinet, 
pointed out that tha recent sharp rise in prices in Bavaria was 
dije to the Government having for a long time past artificially 
kept down^pri«s. Now, however, that foodstuffs had been de¬ 
controlled,* prices had naturally .adjusted themselves to .those ^ 
obtaining in the Nortlf, while at the same time the fall in value 
of the mark, raising the cost of imported foodstuffs, had further 
affected the price of home-grown products. Herr Wutzlhofer did 
not go into the question of a rise in wages with me, but he made 
the interesting statement that the policy of decontrol had already 
had such a stimulating effect that the demand in Bavaria for 
][x>tatoes. vr. -'tables, meat, sugar, and*alcohol could now be fully 
met. Owi increased artificial manuring the 1921 harvest was 
expectf i t * bhow an increase of 180,000 tons, an amount equiva¬ 
lent tc wl i-t Bavaria had received from .the Beich in 19*20- 
1921 i foieign foodstuffs. Milk, too, was much more plentiful, 
and Mimioh was now (the first weelf in September) receiving 
160,000 litres daily as compared with the 90,000 supplied during 
the period of control. When the responsible Minister, who is 
really an expert in his own department, can give such a cheerful 
picture as that, and when one considers that wages wfll un¬ 
doubtedly follow prices in Bavaria as elsewhere, the flimsy 
character of the apprehensions of the Beactionaries becom.es 
apparent. 

It is not necesHary here to trace in detail the various phases 
through which the quar/el went before von Kabr resigned, and 
his place 'was tp^ken by Count Lerchenfeld. The wranglings and 
bickerings were not altogether without interest, indeed, because 
Bavaria had firmly got it into lier head that«it was her mission 
to stand out for the rights of the various States, even though for 
the time being her Government was the only truly " bourgeois” 
Government in Germanv. Now that the Beich was in single con¬ 
trol of the Army, the } M and the railways, and now that she 
had so recently had to gwe way, despite von Kahr’s ** No,” over 
the question of t^e Einwohnerwehr (Citizens’ Defence Force), 
Bavaria vwas determined not ojly to recover sotne of her lost^ 
anwur propre^ bjat alsd o cling with redoubled tenacity to any 
shreds of her precious independence. Egged on by the extreme 
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BeEctionaries the Bavarian representatives put forward demands 
whicli were obviously unacceptable to the Central^ Government, 
,^till at last even the Bavarian People’s Party, to which von Kahr 
fximself belonged, realised that matters had gone too far. Von 
Kahi ( 9 >nd his violently Nationalist Minister of Justice, Herr Roth, 
resigned, to be follow’ed shortly by the entire Cabinet, but when 
the new Cabinet of Count Lerchenfeld was appointed it was at 
once apparent from the reappointment of so many members where 
the stumbling-blocks had been. 

The agreement quickly arrived at betw^een Dr. Wirth and 
Count Lerchenfeld aptly illustrated the Meredithiq,n dictum that 
“ coEqpromise is a pact betweei\ cowardice and comfort^under the 
title of expediency.” Both sides had mado wild statements, had 
committed imprudences and had got themselves into a deplorable 
tangle. With Count Lierchenfeld Dr. Wirth could to some extent 
begin over again. The agreement provided that the passage in the 
original Presidential decree assuring the protection of the '' repre¬ 
sentatives of the democratic-republican form of State” should 
be altered in a new decree to ” representatives of public life,” in 
order to cancel the impression that the decree wrs to be applied 
only on one side. Again, as regards the suspension of newspapers, 
the ‘States were granted wdder police pow-ers. The compulsion 
previously incumbent upon a State Government to carry out the 
orders of the CenTral Minister of the Interior was dropped, and the 
Provincial Government, in case its views differ from the wishes 
of the Minister of the Interior, has the right to go to a Court of 
Arbitration. Finally, as regards the raising of the local state of 
siege, the Bavarians again laid great stress u]x>n their political 
difficulties and upon the dangers of a putsch, and eventually it 
was agreed that Count Lerchenfeld should be granted a short 
Y>eriod in which to consolidate his position, and that then the 
state of siege should be raised by the Bavarian Government 
itself. These terpis were really very favourable to Bavaria, since 
Bavaria (as also the other States) still has the power to reintro¬ 
duce a fresh local state of siege in case of emergency, but by the 
time that they wwe concluded Dr. Wirth and his allies had 
probably recovered from their first fright and felt that they could 
afford to be generous. After all, they were to get their way over the 
state of siege, and in bringing about the downfall of Herr von 
Kahr, Dr. Roth and Police-President Pohner, they had dealt the 
Reactionaries the shrewdest blow that they had rec>eived for a 
long time. » 

To the foreign observer, however, the mail! interest in this 
bitter conflict lay not so much in the legal and administrative 
niceties involved as in the forces op(»*ating with more or less of 
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concealment in the background. Europe as a whote wanted to 
know whether Bavaria was really considering seriously the idea 
of separating from the rest of the Beich, whether there was any 
immediate likelihood of a Monarchist cowp d*Stat; and whether ^ 
the plans for maintaining Germany’s military organisation jp^re 
really as formidable as they were often represented as being. 

The notion that Bavaria might be detached from the Beich has 
long been coquetted with in certain French circles. Undismayed 
by the cruel disilhiijonmcnt of 1870-1871 certain French poli¬ 
ticians again took up the theory, and the sending of M. Dard to 
Munich as French Minister in face of Articles 6, 45 and 78 of the 
German Ctjnstitntioii may be considered as a concession to^ this 
school of thought. Unfortunately, however, for France the arrival 
of M. Dard, naturally obnoxious to the Central German Govern¬ 
ment, oflFended also the Bavarians by its unheralded nature, and 
consequently the Minister has from the outset been heavily handi¬ 
capped. All manner of fantastic combinations have, however, 
been mentioned as possible or probable means towards the realisa¬ 
tion of the French policy of encircling Germany. In so far, 
however, in .li* dreaminga are based upon a split between 
Bavaria nn* ibe Beich they are, I am convinced, as unsubstantial 
as drea: is aturally are. In outlining hi^ future policy Count 
Ijerchei lehi while paying a high tribute to his predeeessor and 
announi ng his firm determination to s■^^feglla-rd the due rights of 
Bavari't, declared at the same time his loyalty to the Beich. He 
took care, it is true, to express his disapproval of excessive cen¬ 
tralisation, and dwelt upon the federal character of the constitu¬ 
tion, but this qualification was generally well received, sbice it 
was felt that the recent manifest^ttions of Bavarian Federalism 
were really only the expression of the Nationalists, who were 
striving to use Bavaria for their own ends and hoped thereby to 
overthrow the Central Gkivernment and trample upon the Con¬ 
stitution. All those Bavarians with v?hom T discussed this ques¬ 
tion ridiculed the itjea of Bavaria hiving off from the Beich. They 
said quite candidly that even if they had such an inclination they 
would certainly not plav what was so obviously France’s game, 
and the conviction with v hich they spoke helped not a little to 
explain the quantity of pf^triotic, anti-Entente literature which 
bulks more largely in the odoksellers* windows in Munich than 
in Berlin. Only in one c mtingency, T was assured, was a separa¬ 
tion conceivable:—if a ge luinely Bolshevist Government were to 
be established in Berlin. But even so. *ny informant hastened to 
add, the split would be mly temporary: as soon as ever parlia- 
mentaty government cEnc, prder had been re-established Bavaria 
would come back again into the fold. The Bavarian, in short. 
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may be as cwtankeroas as he ^11 towards his compatriots over 
domestic affairs, but in questions with foreign Powers he is and 
T., will remain as good a German as anybody else. 

The questions of a Monarchical restoration and of secretly keep¬ 
ing o-f> a German army go together in many respects, mnce it is 
mainly the same body of men who are striving after these objects. 
Here again it seems to me that the real truth lies between the 
extreme views usually expressed. Apart from a few hotheads 
who find their “ opposite numbers ** in Hungary in Colonel Baron 
Lehar and his associates there are comparatively few German 
monarchists who think that an attempt immediately to restore the 
Empire would be successful. The dismal failure of Karl’s rash 
attempt last Easter to regain the throne Of St. Stephen was an 
object lesson which has not been lost upon Germany, and it is 
widely felt that a similarly unsuccessful coup d*etat in Germany 
would not only have the most disastrous results for the country, 
but would put back the ultimate chances of success for an inde¬ 
finite period, if not for ever. The attempt when made must he 
successful, and to be successful the monarchy must either be 
backed by a sufficient military force or repose upon the willing 
adhesion of a people which shall have regained the confidence 
of Europe, and can«be trusted to ensure that the restored 
monarchy is restored under such conditions that it would be 
incapable of reverting to its former militarism. 

WHiether a Hohenzollem would ever consent to remount the 
throne hedged round by such restrictions, or whether, if he did, 
he would do so with any real intention of abiding loyally by the 
conditions im]>osed upon him, may v'oll he open to doubt. One 
is, then, driven back to the conclusion that, since an immediate 
restoration is both an impolitic and impossible object to pursue, 
the intention of the Beactionaries is to prepare the way by the 
establishment of a temporary dictatorship, military or otherwise. 
There are many .people who think that this is the ambition of 
General Tjndendorffv and it is certainly significant that this hero 
of the military party, recently honoured by Konigsberg Univer¬ 
sity in terms of extravagant chauvinism, should have been taking 
an increasingly active part in public functions. Nor are members 
of the Entente likely to be gulled by his recent statements to a 
correspondent of the Matin, in which he ridiculed the feasibility 
of Germany waging a war of revenge on France, and declared that 
tlie real danger is Bolshevism, against ;which Great Britain, 
Prance, and Germany should combine. Fort]jna.tely, however, 
. Prance and Great Britain have not forgotten to whom iiie Bol¬ 
shevists primarily owe their success, aaad are not in the least 
likely to let Generals Ludendorff and Hoffmann again exploit the 
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Bolsl^vists to their advantage and build op freah preftexts for 
a strong German army. Gift-bearing Greeks cannot expect to play 
the old trick with success every time, and there is only too much 
evidence to prove that the recent revelations in The Times resi^ 
upon sound foundations. 

Whether the exact figures quoted by that newspaper are 
accurate in every detail is com];>aratlvely immaterial. The essen¬ 
tial point is the clear proof of the extent to which, and of the 
manner in which, iaspo^ant elements in Germany are consistently 
ajjd obstinately trying to avoid the fulfilment of their obligations, 
under the ,TreaAy of Versailles. The exposure of the Erzberger 
murderersjbas proved again, if such proof were required, thatmany 
oificers of the old arm}^ are banded together in associations spread 
not only over the whole of Germany, but reaching also into 
adjacent countries. Sj[)eaking in the provincial Diet on September 
23, Herr TruiJr, the President of Baden, read out textually the 
aims of a secret society as laid down in documents which had 
fallen into his hands« The intellectual objects of this organisation, 
to which botk the Erzberger murderers belonged, were inter alia 
the maiijteiiajrr!.' ?? iid spreading of national feeling; the^ combat¬ 
ing of 'ne lews, Bocial Democrats^ and Badical parties; opposi¬ 
tion to he '‘anti-national ’* Weimar Constitution, and advocacy 
of a coi :titi tion on properly federal lines. The material objects 
were de laied to be the association of determined nationalists ’* 
to check the complete revolution of Germany, and the establish¬ 
ment of a Nationalist Government which should throw over the 
Treaty of Versailles and “ preserve to the nation as far as possible 
its defence force and its armaments.” 

Nor was this a unique example. Quite apart from such 
avowedly and blatantly militarist organisations as were (and 
probably still are, under other forms) the EinwohneTwehr and the 
Orgescht the democratic Press of Germany has given numerous 
other examples of similai organisations the existence of which has 
been admitted,on the authority of Dr. Wirth*himself, while it is 
notorious *that many outwardly innocuous gymnastic societies 
(Turnvcreine) and so forth contrive to give their members a cer¬ 
tain amount of drill. Nobody supposes that Germany seriously 
intends to go to war again to-morrow, but anyone who has had 
an opportunity of priv ate conversation with the more alert 

members of the Interal ied Mission of Control would be slow 
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to believe that Germ 04^3 is so completely disarmed as she pro^ 
fesses to be, or that she will waste one eiugle day after the backs 
of the Entente officers aie fimally turned upon her. ^ 

And what is here to the point is that'so long as Munich and 
Berlin are unable to see eye t 6 eye, so long will Bavaria continue 
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to be the centre of the Beactionaries. One need not, perbaps, 
take too seriously every statement in the Weismann report, upon 
. wjiich Dr. Wirth laid so much stress, but it is at least significant 
that the '‘wanted,’’ Kappist Ehrbardt should write from the 
Au^ian border of Salzburg to explain his movements since 
the warrant for his arrest was issued, and that he should admit 
having seen his notorious colleague, Colouel Bauer, a trusted 
henchman of General Ludendorff, fer the last time in Budapest. 
Equally significant, too, was the final appetS made by Herr von 
Kahr before he resigned the Premiership. Some people vi^pre 
seduced into thinking that von Kahr had beeh shsken in his 
views wfien he issued his warning against a" forcible interference 
with the constitutional march, of twlitirai events. ” Such an 
interpretation is quite absurd. Herr von Kahr is a good 
montwchist, and ail he wanted to do was to save the monarchy 
from tbe premature operations of the extremists. But his warning 
was, nevertheless, of the utmost importance as showing how he 
judged the situation, and it should teach foreign observer.s to 
keep a closer eye than evW upon the relations between Bavaria 
and the Reich, and to remember what is really at the hack of any 
fresh constitutional quarrel between the two leading centres of 
political thought in Germany. Machinations hatched in Bavaria 
may yet set all Europe by the ears. 

Maxwell H. H. M-ac-artney. 
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A KucENTLi* issued report of the Parliamentary Conu^ttee 
appointed to deal with the milk question recommends afi im¬ 
provement in the hygienic quahty of milk. On several occasions 
1 have drawn public attention to the milk question. The con¬ 
clusions drawn by the in^stigators referred to are complete 
endorsements of M I have written on this subject, a subject 
developed jiaturalJy froiq my experimental work in connection 
wdth clears cul6tire, w'hich has been described as “the application 
of the puae food principle to plant as well as to human life?’* 

We must still rerae&ber that London milk is filthy, swarming 
with bacteria, and contaminated with cow-dung. Considerable 
licence is allo^'^ed the milk producers. Milk containing 10,000 
bacteria to the cubic centimetre is presurned to be reasonably 
clean. Ijiider clean culture the filth-feeding bacilli may be 
ellectually and economically destroyed. We know that samples 
of milk suT>pli‘ ? to hospitals were fclhiid to contain 250,000,000 
bacilli to t je oi.Imc c^.ntimgtre and that some of the London milk 
contained tiii iicle bacilli, showing that it came from cows suffer¬ 
ing from d)e culosi»3. One of the most valuable recommendafions 
in the re^ ort (s that which suggests financial assistance by the 
Governrac it to farmers for tlie iniprovement of dairy farm 
buildiIlg^.. The provision of hygienic dairy farm buildings should, 
with such assistance, be made compulsory. 

It is said that the conditions of our milk supply have not im* 
proved in fifty years. Ijegislation would seem to have made 
bad worse. The Clean Milk Society advocates the general use 
of bottled and graded milk, but that falls far short of the actual 
requirements necessitated by the seriousness of the situation, 
although it would be productive of an immense amount of good 
and a distinct improveinei'.t upon the conditions which so long 
have been allowed to continue without effective supervision. 

Sterilisation would, of course, prevent the dissemination of the 
tubercle bacilli, but it would not wipe out tuberculosis in cattle 
or assure the provision of clean milk, despite the enforcement ot 
the most thorough cleanliness in the handling of milk from the 
time it left the cow until it reached the consumer. The strictest 
form of pasteurisation wil. not give perfectly pure milk, although 
it will put a stop to thj pt {letuation of consumption through the 
distribution of milk. Euti» iuberculosis in cattle, and consumption 
in human beings, cannot be pijeventetl by this bottled milk. What 
our scientists and food re'ormWs in this connection fail to see 
is, that preventive measures based upon the recognition of first 
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principles alone will wipe out the dread disease. If rnUk is Jbad^ 
with tubercle bacilli, then when it is pasteurised or boiled 
the uawhoiesome mass of protoplasm of the dead organisms witt 
^^be present and will be oonsumed with the milk. But is not the 
act"*^r>f pasteurisation harmful to the feeding qualities of the 
milk? 

A member of the Govermuent a few years ago propounded the 
novel theory that the scalded miik-can would assure the provision 
of clean milk, and wipe out consurnption, forgetful of the fact 
that one may pour new wine into old bottles without affecting 
the character of the liqiiid. Upon odicial instr*jctionB the use 
of the scalded can was made obligatoiy; upon farmers and dairy¬ 
men, yet we see that unclean and diseased milk is more abundant 
than ever. The origin of the bacilli is not the can, but tbe 
cow. 

* * .# * 0 * " * 

What is the causn of tuberculosis in cattle, aud of consumption 
in human beiugs? Clean culture solves the problem for the first 
time. For many years I rhave searched for the secret of healtli 
and fruitfulness, and have been brought iut(^ contact with strange 
creatures, most of which, until comparatively recent y%ars, were 
notr even known to exist. Pioneer investigators have brought 
them to light and furnished much information concerning them, 
but my persistent investigations in connection with the internal 
composition of vegetable tissues have s^sfied me beyond doubt 
that these minute living ^orms kuosvu as bacteria derive their 
energies from food in the same way as do human beings, and 
that Hie natural food of those which are the most valuable for 
maintaining the fertility of the soil comes from the same source 
whence most natural food of human beings is derived, that is, from 
tbe vegetable kingdom direct. Food "is the dominating factor in 
the health and fruitfulness of all living things in every sphere 
of activity. Deficiency foods, that is, foods of imperfect internal 
structure, are the cause of most diseases, and certainly of tuber¬ 
culosis in cattle aud of consumption in men. 

Fruits, roots, grains, and grasses grown with manure and 
sewage are degenerates in tissue and consequently deficiency foods, 
incapable of meeting the requirements of the animal orgamsm 
to which they are fed. Such fertilisation affects not only health, 
but fruitfulness. Waste animal matter fed to strawberry plants 
induces luxuriant foUage at the exi>ense of berries, whereas ash- 
fed plants will bear frpm 100 to 250 caeff. Violet plants dressed 
with waste animal productsill run into loaf growth and prciduce 
few fiowers, whereas ash fertilisation causes a great profusion of* 
bloom ^ perfect form and fragrance. 




ibespite the wholesale criticism which clean' culture had to 
face at its inception, most agricultural papers now endorse these 
conclusions and commend them. The testimony of all living 
things'is : *‘We are what our food makes ns.** This law hold^ 
good in the mental as well as fn the physical sphere. Th^fruit 
•testifies to the nature of the pabulum from which it was de'^eloped. 

* Wben will farmers and scientists recognise these truths? 

In' Yorkshire there are spwage farms on which cabbages are 
growwi on a large aaale. Some are sent to the markets in open 
trycks. An engine foreman says that one can smell the stuff 
before the^traiik enters th*e station. The co-operative creameries 
have not 4jpue what was expected them. Agricultural combina¬ 
tions are increasing, but what is the good of this so long as they 
permit stock to be fed on pastures poisoned by unclean composts? 

In experiments extending over ten years the conclusion was 
arrived at that the curative effects of vaccination are not of an 
order to make it a reliable means of checking tuberculosis ir^ 
cattle. JThe investigators say that all such experiments should 
be accoinpaMl-‘ 1 '.y preventive moa8iir«s, and must be carried out 
under stricMy lygieiiic conditions. 

It was '^ei nif^ped that “hygienic” treatment is hot abso¬ 
lutely effe ‘Iv* ; but how can the use of^ the word “hygienic” 
be justified tn c winection with a method which permits the fouling 
of pastures upon which dairy stock wee fed? In one case the 
result of vaccination was to make a latent form of tuberculosis 
of the udder suddenly active. 

I insist that the provision of clean conditions in the dairy alone 
is not siiflicient. The whole of the farm must be put* under 
li\'j it'll if treatment The clean dairy is no more efficacious than 
the clean can in annihilating consumption. 

Recent investigators have confirmed my claim that the feeding 
of imperfect-deficiency foods to cattle induces the elaboration of 
imperfect tissue in the aiuinal organism, and that imperfect tissue, 
like the imperfect food from which it is developed, is of a disease- 
engendering nature. 

Our impoverished pastures,are mainly due^ to the depletion of 
phosphate under the peri>et nation of the unscientific method in 
use. As the result of dressir g such land with a bland material 
containing lime it was found that there was a great increase in 
the quantity of milk and flesh produced from these enriched 
fields. 

Imperfect-deficiency" food 1 fed to cattle cannot make for the 
development of disease-resiitant tissue in the animal organism, 
neither can imperfect-defici-jney foods assure the development of 
disease-resistant tissue in the human organism. 
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In the absence of disease-resistant tissue the bacilli infect the 
cow and the cow infects the man. Only the perfectly healthy 
organism is immune to disease. As clean culture alone assures 
jbhe elaboration of disease-resistant tissue in vegetable and animal 
org^inisms, it is nature’s effectual remedy for the white man*8 
plague. 

It has truly been ^id that milk production is often sustained 
by drafts upon the body reserves, and the replenishment of the 
reserves is most effectually accomplished w’^ile the cows are on 
X3asture. But the restotation of the mineral equilibrium can only 
be perfectly assured by granite-dust amd wood-j^h fertilisation. 
Under the present system it is no one’s duty to keep stables and 
cow'-houses in sanitary conditioh. The legislators are as apathetic 
as the landlord and fanner. As the result—and statistics prove 
it, despite the long-held belief to the contrary—the field com¬ 
munities suffer worse in projX)rtion from consumption than do 
city folk, and this is what we might expect from the filthy sur¬ 
roundings of most farms. Instead of assuring tlie public in the 
cities a supply of disease-free milk, the Govenimeiit decided that 
the destruction of tuberculous cows, in the most advanced stages 
of diseasp only, is the most effective remedy! 

The bacilli of human and of bovine tuberculo.sis are active for 
a wfiole year. In butter kept at 10' C. the tubercle bacilli retain 
their virulence longer tban^^wheii it is kept at a high temi)erature, 
sundving 274 days, and thus they constitute a very serious danger 
to health. Siinlight is, of course, nature's great disinfectant, and 
is most hel[)l'al in warding off infection and in improving the 
health of those who might otherwise be liable to it. 

It is said that 75 per cent, of the dairy stock of the world is 
infected with tuberculosis. Cows fed ujion pasture.s fertilised over 
a series of year.- with stable and cowyard iriuiiure are sure in 
time to fail and suffer infection. It is im|X)SBible to maintain the 
health of dairy stock if th^ members of the herd are fed con¬ 
stantly on herbage in wbicli tlte tissue is of a weak and watery 
nature. With the Use of mineruli.sed liumns tlie blades of grass 
become firm, siicculent, and wholesome. They derive untold 
benefit from the mineral matters furnislied to the soil under the 
new system. 

Millions of State money are spent uf>on the treatment of con- 
.Humptives wlio are curable, the liopcle.ss ca.ses being left to suffer 
iniscjraldy and s[)read infection in the home, (’ows live mostly 
in the o{H^n air, yet are badly diseased. J'hrough drinking milk 
in Britain, necessitating the expenditure of luige hiihis of money 
^pori remedial treatment for consumption. every gallon of milk 
sold possibly costs the nation more than five shillings at least. 
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The average yield of our dairy cows ranges froui about 350 to 
400 gallons of milk annually ; 600 gallons is considered satisfactory. 
Some cows give 800 gallons, others more. Experimenters havj^ 
found that through forcing foodstuffs the unfortunate cow caff 
be made to increase her milk yield from anything betwe^ 600 
and 1,000 gallons. The unnatural use to which the cow has been 
put througli successive generations contributed greatly to the 
origination of tuberculosis.^ An immense loss has been entailed 
through the persiifcent consumption of unclean milk by human 
beings. ' ^ 

*Now the Qow is to undergo a further course of forcing for the 
purpose increasing the milk yield. As that must inevitably 
still further weaken the stamina of the animal, what^will be the 
qiiahty of tlic milk that she is to be forced to produce? The last 
Milk Act has not improved matters, for wherever cows are kept 
and fed on fouled pastures tins disease is rampant. 

The Washington autiiorities admit that cows apparently in good 
health are distributors oi’ tubercle bacilli, and that in ordinary 
dairy practie ; •« tides of baeilli-ladew manure get into the milk, 
so that in il.' ^ Wc:y ^ «vo of the commonest articles of food—milk 
and butte; -1 ‘coiv.*e contaminated. The germs remain*alive and 
virulent, vei in tJie ordinary salted bujter, for 160 dayis, or 
close upoi dx months. 

I know 'A one dairy-farm where wak^* is used from a well which 
lias heel, condemned by tiie local authorities. The landlord will 
not provide the necessary supply of water. The Local Govern¬ 
ment Board is well aware of this case, but nothing is done. 

The well water is cajialde of disseminating typhoid, and it is 
known that the vitality of the typlioid-fever bacilli remains vii’ulent 
in butter for fivt*, months. 

There are large imtnhcrs of such contaminated wells connected 
with farmhouses in England, fiorn many of which milk is sold 
openly without any supervision whatever. 

It is admitted that litimati beings are liable to be affected with 
tuberculosis throiigb nuat, and statistics show' that the disease 
is upon the increase geitertlly. One authority says that “The 
safest way of disposing of effected animals is to kill them. By 
this means many of the siigl tly affected carcases could be safely 
utilised for food and thus he made to yield their meat value.” 

I have irijule a p(u sistent study of tlie action of the filth-feeding 
orgaiii'^riis in the soil and 1 1 the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
The presence of those protoplasmic structures the ”pus cells” is 
a certain sign of luiclean a id diseased conditions. 

It is agreed that nearly ohree-quarters of a million people are^ 
affected with tuberculosis in Britain each year. Cattle, pigs, 
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cats, dogs, and poultry suffer from it. I say that over a million 
human beings, and an equal number of farm and domestic 
s. animals, ai'e affected more or less with the taint of tuberculosis. 
It i^ admitted that hi'ty thousand milking cows have the disease 
in tht. udder and are producers of milk c.uiil.iining germs of the 
disease. Infected cattle driven along the roads infect them with 
bacilli, and when in fiot weather the winds raise the dust into 
the air the passer-by is always apt tq inhale some of the deadly 
perpetrators of disease. Tuberculous cows<^nd human beings 
cough them into the air; they float about in the atmosphere of 
dirty cow-sheds. They w’ili live in milk for a '^iionth, and in 
cheese for over a year. 

The sank aria ns have for some years 118 w insisted that great 
dangers attend the use of polluted water from infected wells for 
washing churns, milk-pails, and other dairy utensils, because in 
this way bacilli may be introduced into milk. It is vital that 
every farmhouse, whetlier a dairy i > connected with it or not, 
should iiave an ample supply of pure water. There are thousands 
of small dairy farmers who do nut know ilie dangers which attend 
the use of polluted water. It is of little useTecomrneuding good 
ventilation and cleaji internal anaiigeinents unless the water 
supply is above Buspici(?n. 

Considerable suiH^irvision is needed over the operations of 
* labourers who take a few acres and stcnrk them with two or three 
dairy cow.s. This subject is of .such tremendous importance to 
city consumers throughout Briiain tliat it apjx*ars imperative that 
n.o man should be permitted to engage in the business until be has 
taken l^sssons in the science of ilairy farming and thus l>ecomeK 
fitted to be entrusted with latid arul animals for the production of 
milk. 

There are iiunienxis instances wheie siiiall cultivators, posees.s- 
ing one or two cows only, milk tlicir own stock and distribute 
their own milk to local troilsnmers, although they have had no 
training whatever arul have Birnply [)ickcd up the knowledge they 
possess from otiiers who, like thern.s^dves, know nothing of the 
most elementary prmdples whicJi govern sitxrk feeding or milk 
production on Ranitarj’' lines. Wlicn such men take a few arable 
acres the {jossibiiity of harm resulting from their labours is limited. 
The milk question certainly justifies some radical departure W'hich 
will afford the necessiiry protect ion by the aid of the law. 

I Tider the last Milk Act hundreds of t|}uu 8 iinds of ap|)arently 
liealthy hut infected cows have been t}tilised for milking purposes. 
We have al»out 1,831,410 cows and heifers in milk in England 
ftnd Wales wiiich produce about 1 ,5fK),000.0(XJ gallpns of milk, 
of which over 000,(KX),(XK) gallons are sold to the public. MUk 
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has become the sheet-anchor of many farmers. Consequently 
the subject deserves very serious consideration*. The farmer does 
not get anything like-a fair price for the disea^-free milk tha^ 
he does distribute. It we put his annual net pre-war average af 
8 d. per gallon it is most unsatisfactory. The minimum i^erage 
ought to be l5.‘ at least. The public should have clean disease- 
free milk; but they should pay for it. 

Hitherto Government Departments have not cared whether the 
milk distributed \Wls diseased or not so long as it was “pure/* 
And the standard of purijy they fix is freedonv from adulteration I 
So, while «it i#inade a criminal offence to sell milk diluted even 
with distilled water, diseased milk, swarming with tubercle 
bacilli, can be sold openly and with impunity under State sanc¬ 
tion. This is the situation right up to date. 

The last Milk Act has found plenty of work for the sanatoriums 
erected at great expense for the cure of consumption. But the 
Government migl)t as well attempt to empty the sea with a 
bucket as to w'ne out consumption by this means alone. 

Benjami i r < Bichardsoii said truly : “Good land, rightly 
cultivated is ihe cfa/le^of health for animals and vegetables.*’ 

I have CO lii uilly claimed tliat mineralised humus is the basis 
not only ( he 1th in soils, but in the vegetable and animallcing- 
dom also. A|.f>lying this theory to the dairy farm, experimenters 
agree thne fiie cow surpasses all othfr animals in the rapidity 
with which she elaborates protein and mineral, and some of them 
confes.s that the mineral requirements of the cow have not re¬ 
ceived proper consideration. In this admission wo have a further 
justification for clean culture teaching, though practidhlly all 
writers take it for granted tliat the cow gets all the mineral matter 
it requires through its food. This, under the continuance of the 
present metbod of fertilisation, is an impossibility. 

After long-conlilined experiments it has been finally shown 
that malnutrition of the hones is coTumon through infertility of 
soils, overstoqking of j»astiireB, and deficient food supply. This 
gives emphasis to the fiu t that excessive lactation is a drain upon 
the mineral reserves of body of the cow.. 

As the animal is in best condition when feeding on pastures 
the importance of maintaiuin the feeding qualities of the grasses 
at the highest possible miinetit standard is evident. 

There are 7 lb. of mine al matter in every 1,000 lb. of cow's 
milk. I have proved that ’there are millions of acres of dairy 
pastures in Britain which are so impoverished for the want of 
mineral that the tissues of the grasses they produce are imper¬ 
fect, of low^ nutrient qualify, and totally incapable of enabling* 
the cow to obtain the mineral it needs through their consumption. 
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The depletion of the land of mineral leads to a reduction of the 
phosphates in milk, which form a moat important constituent in 
•perfect samples of that product. Even the responsible heads of 
our ^ealth Department do not yet recognise the important part 
which ^food plays in the health of crops and peoide. One of 
these gentlemen recently wrote that farmyard manure was not 
productive of ill effects upon crops or dairy stock because farm 
animals did not appear to suffer under the present methods, 
though he thonglitfully suggested that it woufd be wise to wash 
all straw’berries before eating, since they might have inaniirial 
residues attached to them when sold in city fruS shops. Yet 
out of fevery four farm animals o*ie suffers ^ro?Ti pliysicAl defects 
or disease, and their condition is mainly due to imperfect feeding. 
In view of this state of things it is no wonder that farmers 
generally treat the matter with so much indifference. But if the 
officials of the Health De]>artment are right then tlie experimenters 
of the Lister Institute of Preventive JMeclieirie aie wrong, clearly. 
Unclean and imperfect food generates and perpetuates the exist¬ 
ence of the *‘pvis cells,” the*'presence of which is always a sign 
of diseased conditions. The cow i.s whet its* food makes it. It 
is said that milk and potatoes as an exclusive diet do not cause 
nntrifional troubles. Although that conclusion needs qualifica¬ 
tion, nevertheless, it proves, from the popularity of these foods, 
how necessary it is for them to be disease-free and of the highest 
internal quality. 

The dangers attending the use of deficiency foods have been 
proved by experiments witli birds fed upon grains the outer coat 
of w'hich had been removed : tliey became diseased, wlioreas the 
use of the whole gi-ains ke[>t tljom perfectly healthy. Sterilisa¬ 
tion of gi-ains cause.s deficiency troubles identical witli those 
arising from the use of deficiency foods. Investigations show 
that flesh-eating animals, fed on meat sterilised at 120° C., suffered 
from nervous derangement. " Wliat, then, must be the result of 
the use of sterilised milk? Sterilisation and decortication destroy 
the “ferments” in grains, which are essential in the prevention 
of malnutrition. 

The fact confronts ns that the vital foods are the non-fired 
products. What would be the effect of feeding the cow upon 
Bterilised or cooked grasses? Do not these fact.s prove that, as 
cows feed upon raw grasses— iion-stdrilised —iri their natural state, 
and yet are diseased through Jintritional troubles, .such grasses are 
deficiency foods because their tissues have been built up mainly 
(rom manure-fed soil? 

Dr. Edward Smith, an author of repuf^, writes : “The kind 
and quality of food greatly influences tlie quality of milk.” If 
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it affects the health of the milk it must naturally affect the he&lth 
of the cow. I insist that the milk of cows fed on manure- and 
sewage-fertilised pastures is a menace to the health of the 
sumers. ^ 

Dr. Pavy says: “ That milk is susceptible of being inff Uenced 
by ingesta is a fact with which most people are acquainted, and 
many familiar illustrations of it can be adduced.” And again: 
“Food, to fulfil the requirements of animal life, must contain 
mineral, or inorgafuc, as well as organic principles—a supply of 
the former being quite as.indispensable as a supply of the latter,” 
which proves ftie necessity of furnishing crops and soils with the 
dust of the primary ipcks. • * 

Not long since citrus fruit growers attempted to increase the 
size of their fruits for exportation by blowing them out by ex¬ 
cessive feeding. But, through the use of quantities of nitro¬ 
genous materials, the tissue of the fruits developed was of a 
coarser nature. The sugar content was lowered, and the juice 
percentage declined. 

In the same mv the persistent and excessive use of manure 
and sewagf. k .dea with aarbonate of ammonia, distinctly tend to 
the produc lon of bloated, watery, innutritions tissues in grasses 
and kindre ' pi oducts used for feeding purposes. If imperfect 
food will di irganise the tissue of vegetable organisms, why should 
not imperfect food disorganise the tissue of animal organisms? 
There is no difference. 

But let us take a leaf out of the book of sixteenth-century 
science, in connection with the point at issue. John Kaye, or 
Kay, known as Caius, physician to Edward VT., Mary, and Eliza¬ 
beth, gives a vivid description of the sweating sickness, which 
was undoubtedly due to the inflammatory diet of the age. The 
doctor points out that hiUglishmen with “hot and moist com¬ 
plexions, both rich and ]H)or, idlers, ale-drinkers, and tavern- 
haunters,” were wiped out of existence like flies by its fury. 

The intemperate, or excessive diet was, he said, the predisposing 
cause of the disease by brin^jing about a state of body favourable 
to the operation of the infection. Wherewsr the full-blooded 
Englishman of the period w^'-nt the disease followed him, so that, 
whether in England, France, or Holland, so long as he adhered 
to his inflammatory diet, ' Sweatynge Sicknesse ” smote him. 

Caius was more enlighten^ d than are many modern practitioners, 

A few of the most impgrtai t precautions for prevention and cure 
that he commended were : moderation in diet, the use of fruits 
and vegetables, pure air ins de the house and without, the burial^ 
of dead animal matter;^and the removal of dunghills. There are 
thousands of country homes where the provision of pure air 
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within and the removal of dunghills without would also, in our 
day, be productive of untold benefit. 

Over a quarter of a century ago a well-known specialist wrote : 

^‘Tl^fre are diets suited for every species of work, physical or 
mentaU diets by which diseases may be prevented and cured, 
diets which make the frame A’igorous and the spirits joyous; others 
which mar the face with wrinkles, speckle the body with erup¬ 
tions, and make the form hollow\ leav, and prematurely old/* 

The perfectly healthy body of the cow, or rriSn, is proof against 
the attacks of injurious microbes. M. Metchnikoff, in ignoring 
the germicidal and antiseptic ixjwens of the Jjj^eallhy body, fell 
into grievous error. The condition of the stamina is everything, 
and that condition, for better or worse, is regulated by the nature 
of the food from wliich it is developed. It i.s just as necessary to 
furnish foodstuffs of perfect internal structure for the elaboration 
of protein and mineral in the body of the cow, as it is, by similar 
means, to assure the elaboration of protein and mineral in the 
make-up of the man. 

Perfect wheat grains, ric'n in ydiosphorus and fluorine, are 
impossible from manure-fed land. Tl^ey rfre obtainable only 
from the'mineralised soil. Further, these alone furnish phos- 
phonts and fluorine in perfect jiroportion for the development 
of the healthy body and the liealthy brain. 

The milk indu.stry in Europe is of increasing value to farmers. 
Danish cows produce, on an average, from 8,000 to 8,800 lb. of 
milk each a year, wifli a fat content of per cent., an equivalent 
of from 290 to 325 lb. of butter a year. In France the cow fur¬ 
nishes ft*om 8 to 10 quarts of milk a day for nine or ten months 
of the year, or from 5,000 to 6,000 lb. annually. It takes 12 
quarts of milk in winter, and from 14 to 15 in the summer, to 
make a pound of butter. Tlie yearly average in France i.s from 
200 to 221 lb. per cow*. 

An American autliority condemns severely the want of ven¬ 
tilation and cleanliness in cowhouses and yards generally, and 
insists that in most countries cows are milked in a careless and 
unclean manner. It, has been proved that manure is the most 
important factor in the dissemination of tubercle bacilli by cattle. 
As manure from infected cows i.s heavily charged with bacilli, 
under hand methods of milking the milk can easily become con¬ 
taminated by particles of bacilli-laden manure. Pigs become in¬ 
fected readily from being allowed to feed in the same field with cows. 

No subject affecting the health of the peoples has, during 
the past quarter of a century, received greater at&ntion from 
lanitarians, scientists, and philanthropists than tuberculoBis or 
<5on8umplion. Governments have made superficial attempts to 
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deal with the trouble, but the scourge continues its devastatijug 
course regardless of all that has been done to bring its progress 
to an end. Local authorities have neglected their duty in th^ 
main, and the old Local Government Board was most apathetic. 
I know that many complaints have been made without anjr ^ect 
whatever. The difficulty of inducing local authorities to act is 
known to most people living in small rural districts, especially 
where dairy farming forms the leading feature of the agricultunii 
industry. The psesent rules of procedure afford no privacy or 
privilege to anyone drawing attention to insanitary dairies or 
cowyards^ sanitary inspectors did their duty and the existing 
law was„ carried out things would certainly be improve^. But 
before the distributiOh of the “pus cells” can be stayed for good 
we must get at the root of the trouble. The representatives of 
modern agriculture talk as if the provision of hygienic conditions 
on the farm was an impossibility. Many agricultural college 
professors agree with the farmers. 'But they forget that the allot¬ 
ment system in many instances furnishes complete refutations 
of their oj iri. * . On many allotments no foul corners are allowed 
to exist. T1 ' cuitfcvn-tors are compelled to keep their plots clean. 
On thou .nc h oi them, thanks to clean culture, no‘sewage or 
manure ^ uf h 1, with the result that the output is often»treble 
that obta -led from farm land fed with waste animal matter. 

With T>,eces of chopped-up, turfy k)am, stone dust, and w^ood 
»sl), and a well-aerated soil, every crop needed can be grown to 
perfection and in profusion, as.9uring harvests two or three times 
greater than are obtainable under the unclean method, which is 
responsible for tuberculosis and kindred affections. 

In tests in whi<‘h records were carefully noted one cow gave 
milk 365 days in the year, the total yield being 14,972 lb., and 
a commercial butter yield of 1,018 lb. Another cow gave milk 
during 276 days, the niiik yield being only 4,918 lb., and the 
total commercial butter yield 228 lb. These are object lessons 
in the benefits of selection and breeding. * 

But if selected cows, champion milkers* were distributed to 
ordinary farmers and fed on ordinary lines^ feeding would prove 
a greater force than breeding, and under the influence of imper¬ 
fect pasture they would .soon degenerate in the same way that 
high-bred wheat and pot itoes do under kindred treatment. 

Before clean, disease-fr je milk can be termed a perfect product 
it must contain casein, actose, fat, and phosphates of perfect 
quality. Food regulates the quality of milk, and material such 
as brewer’# grains lowers its nutrient standard, disorganises its 
uniformity of composition, and demoralises the child it is fed ttf. 
The milk of the cow is. lightly treated as a perfect substitute 
VOL. ox. N.S. Q Q* • 
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for the natural food of the infant. That it cannot be, even at 
its best. It will never lay the foundation of the perfect body and 
mind in human beings. Its use indissolubly links us up too closely 
\ith the lower animals from which it is derived. 

.^rt from the physical suffering entailed, if it were possible 
to estimate the number of lives that have been lost during the 
past fifty years through the perpetuation of the systems I con¬ 
demn it would be found to be greater than the present total 
population of Britain, whilst the financial lessee would exceed 
the fireehold value of every acre we possess. One of the best 
points in the findings of the Committed is that j^’hich suggesis 
that ayable dairy farming should be extended. This would con¬ 
tribute considerably to the production of hygienic milk. It is an 
endorsement of what I have urged more than once l)efore, and 
in my contribution for February, 1918, in the Fobtxichtly 
Review, on “Economic WarFoode,” I pointed out that in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth the Flemish farmers in England found that 
ten acres of crops from arable land would support 50 i>er cent, 
more stock than forty acr^ under grass. Further, to-day we 
know, in the light of clean culture, that millions of acres of 
pastures are starved and fouled, dissemmalors of disease to cows 
and men, whilst arable cultivation makes for healthy soils and 
healthy soils for healfhy foods. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will act upon'the two recommendations of the Par¬ 
liamentary Committee, wliich 1 have referred to, without delay. 
I have referred to pre-war prices and tests, but though yields 
have been greatly increased since they were made, nevertheless 
hone of- rny arguments are in any way affected thereliy. 

S.tMPSO.N Mob«.4N. 



THE EVOLUTION OF WHIMSICALITY. 

The title shall stand, because I like it; but it does not say all. .# By 
whimsicality, I ought to explain, I mean, broadly, modem humour, 
as distinguished from that which we find before the end of the 
eighteenth century. It may comprise all the earlier forms, but 
it is different, perhaps, in ks very blending, and it has one ingre¬ 
dient which the oCfer forms lacked, and which, like the onion in 
the bowl of salad, as celebrated by one of its masters—Sydney 
Smith—“aninfates the wliole.” I refer to its unreluctant egoism. 
It is this^iutobiograpljjical quality»that is its most noticeable char¬ 
acteristic—the author’s sidelong amused canonisation of himself; 
his frankly shameless assumption that if a thing is interesting to 
the writer it imist therefore be of interest to the world. And with 
the development of whimsicality (as 1 call it) are bound up also 
the development of slippered ease in literature and the stages by 
which we k ' ■ .;11 become funnier. To-day everyone can grow 
the flower ’v th ;.K-ro or le.ss success,*for everyone has the seed. 

AlthoU; h he new humour comprises the old, it has never 
reached i pi •decessor's heights in certain of its branches. ^Only 
in parody nd nonsense have we gained. There has, for example, 
been no ii: xlern satire to equal Popc*/s^and Dryden’s and Swift’s; 
no irony niore biting than Swift’s and Defoe’s, or more delicate 
and ingratiating than Goldsmith’s; no such cynical or grotesque 
humour as Shakespeare cxiiKs in ; no rough-and-tumble buffoonery 
like Fielding’s and Smollett’s. In nonsense and in parody we 
have alone improved, the old days having nothing to offer to be 
compared wdth Lewis Carroll or Calverley; but in burlesque we 
cannot compete with The Rehearsal, The Beggar's Opera, or 
The Critic. 

But all those authors ^ere impersonal. They suppressed 
themselves. We have no evidtuice as to whether Shakespeare 
was more like FalstalT or Prosi>ero; probably he resembled both, 
but we cannot know. ( -ddsmith is the only autobiographer 
among them, but even he tvlways affected tb l)e some one else; 
he had not the courage of tin first person singular, and Steele and 
Addison, eminently fitted jiw they were to inaugurate the new 
era, clung to tradition ar 1 employed a stalking horse. Even 
Sterne only pretended to b* hims<df, altliough whimsicality in the 
strictest meaning of the w>rd undoubtedly was his. 

The period when whimsicality came in-—the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century— was the* 
period when a return to nature in poetry was in gestation ; a move¬ 
ment beginning subconsciously with Cowper and Cr^bbe and 

0 a* 2 
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finding its most eloquent oonscious prophets in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge; and its gospel in the preface to the second edition of 
%the Lyrical Ballads in 1800. Coleridge and Wordsw'orth were 
the^ great wave. Beneath the impressive surface of the ocean 
whichp they cre.*^tod, in the cahn waters wliere letter writing is 
carried on (if 1 may be pardoned not the best of metaphors), the 
other development was in progress; correspondents w-ere becom¬ 
ing more familiar. I w'ouJd not allege that humour and the" 
epistolary art wei'e strangers until, say, 1785—there is, indeed, 
very good evidence to the contrary—but it was sojpewhere abcfiit 
that time that a more constant facetiousness crept in, and just 
as Wordsworth’s revolutionary‘methods hqld the field and ousted 
the heightened conventional language of the eighteenth-century 
poets, so did this new and natural levity gain strength. Hitherto 
men had divided themselves .‘itrictly between fheir light and 
theii* grave moods. But now gradiuilly these moods were allowed 
to mingle, and in course of time quite serious ptxqde let their pens 
frisk as merrily tis the professional wags. 

It was left for Charles Lamb so to confu^" dishabille and full 
dress that ever after him no author hful any rigid need to keep 
them apart: but Lamb was not tlie fountain head. He had a 
predecessor, and wfi conn* to that predecessor, the real 
father of whimsicality,, the first writer of our modern 
humorous prose, in a ]dirase in a letter of Lamb’s on 
December 5, keeping the chain intact. Writing to 

Coleridge, Lainh refers to ('\>w|s‘r's ‘Mivine cliit-chat,” and 
'although that jVhrasc no doubt a]>plied to Tahir TalU and Thr Task 
and other pfxdical monologiirs, we may here borrow' it to describe 
the ease arid fun ami imanected egoism wivich are for the first time 
found in perfection in English literature in Cowjx^r's Kdters. As 
early as 1778 he was writirtg lik»* this fto William T’nwin): - 

**Wf* an* jiiflihtod to you'fr»r your inUdlipau'**, but have it 

not in onr powf-r to pay you in kin»I. I*roceod. liowtwer, to givo vis Buch 
information as canuot loani^-d tins nowspajjcjr; and when any¬ 

thing ariiW's at f>lnev, tliat is not in the thnwlliare ^tyh' of daily occur¬ 
rences, you shall hear'of it in return. XothiuK f>f ihia hoH hart hapf)eno<l 
. lately, exc(;jit tliat a lion was iiuj»orted h< re at tlur fair, Hcventy year# ol 
age, and was art tame as a goose. Your mother and I hbw liirn ernl>rac© 
his ke.-ipcr with his paws, am! lick his factr. Othcnn saw him woivc bin 
head in liis mouth, and iv;»tore it to him again uiiliurl.-~ a Bight we ch<Ja<! 
not u» fa\. our.v| with, but rather advirtCfl th<^ lioni^t man to diacontinue 
tlie praf;tiee~ a practice hardly reconcilable to prudence, imlerts he had 
a heiwi Ui 

* In 1770. to Wi!li:un Umvin 

I remeijilrtir,-- (the fourth and laut thing 1 mean to roBliember on thia 
occasiorg) that 8am Cox, the Counaet, walking by the aeaaida aa if abaorhed 
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in deep oontemplationp was qnesidoned about what he waa musing on- 
He replied, * I was wondering that such an almost infinite an^ unwieldy- 
element should produce a sprat' " 

And again :— 

“ It seems a trifie, but it is a real disadvantage to have no better name 
to para by than the gentleman you mention. Wl^ther we suppose him 
settled, and promoted in the army, the church, or the law, how imcouth 
the sound—Captain Twopenny I Bishop Twopenny ! Judge Twopenny ! 
The abilities of Lord^lonsfield would hardly impart a dignity to such a 
name. Should he perform deeds worthy of poetical panegyric, how 
di^cult would it be to cnnol3]e the sound of Twopenny 1 

• Milke ! place him liigh upon the lists of Fame, 

; The wondrous man, and.Twopenny his n^e ! • 

• 

But to be serious, if the French should land in the Isle of Thanet, and 
Mr. Twopenny should fall into their hands, ho will have a fair opportunity 
to frenchify his name, and may call himself Monsieur Deux Sous ; which, 
when he comes to be exchanged by Cartel, will easily resume an English 
form, and slide naturally into Two Shoes, in my mind a considerable 
improvement.” 

In 1780 U;. i > (X^ny of verses, to,the same corres|x>ndent - 

“ I sha * ch wgi. you a h^lf>peuiiy apiece for every copy I send you, 
the short a. wel as the long. This is a sort of afterclap you little expected, 
but I oann ^ pv isibly afford them at a cheaper rate. If this method of 
raising mon y hod occurred to mo sooner, 1 shofild have made the bargain 
sooner ; bui am glad 1 have hit upon it at (isst. It will be a considerable 
encouragement to my muse, and act as a powerful stimulus to my industry. 

If the Amoricau war should last much longer I may bo obliged to raise 
my price.'* 

8uch passages as tiiese, limpid, unaffected, setting down daily 
trivialities as well and amusingly as was in the author’s power, 
seem to me to murk the beginnings of much modern humour. 
There are hints of the stime quality in Walpole and in Gray, but 
those writers are of their own time, and to us they are often 
archaic. Cowpei was the tir.st to handle the new prose, although 
he did not come out into the open with it. H« was, publicly, a 
fK>et, and waa read for his j>oetry. The innovating wwk that he 
had begun, if it was to needed a public. WTiter to make it 

generally acceptable, and k h was Charles* Lamb. If Cow^per 
was the father of wdiimsicjlii ’, Lamb was its chief jwpulariser. 

Lamb’s great discovery was that he liimself was better worth 
laying bare than obscuring ; tluit his memories, his impressions, 
liis loyalties, his dislikes, i is doubts, his beliefs, his prejudices, 
his enthusiasms, in short, i very thing that was his, were suitable 
material for |iteratnre. Poje said tliat the proper study of man¬ 
kind was man ; Lamb amended this to—^the proper study of each* 
man is himi^lf. If you know yourself and have confidence in your 
moods and general sagacity, a record is worth making. ,Addison 
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and Steele had even better opportunities to be as disclosing 
than Lamb; they had a daily paper, and could write every morn- 
%ing exactly what they lijted, and often must have been so hard 
put«to it for subjects that autobiography would seem to be the 
easy way; yet they were always»inventing. The time for personal 
confidences was noi yet. But whether Lamb would have been 
as he is without these forerunners is a question. In so far as the 
modernity of Bis liumour is concerned*! think that he would, but 
no doubt his early contributions to The RefleMor^ some ten years 
before-jBh'a, were based on tlie old mofiels. Years, howeve», 
before he wrote those (in 1811) for print, he had, for private 
friendfy eyes only, penned such passages ^in his letter^ as this 
(in April, 1800, to Coleridge) :— 

“You read us a dismal homily upon. ‘ Realities ! ’ We know, quite 
as well as you do, what are shadows and what are roedities. You, for 
instance, when you are over your fourth or fifth jorum, chirping about 
old school occurrences, are the >>est of realities. Shadows are cold, thin 
things, that have no warmth or grasp in them. Miss Wesley and her 
friend, and a tribe of authoresses that come after you here daily, and, in 
defect of you, hive and cluster upon us, are the shadows. You encouraged 
that mopsey, Miss Wesley, to dance -after yofi, in the hope of having her 
nonsense put into a nonsensical Anthology. We have pretty well shaken 
her off, by that simple expedient of referring her to you ; but there are 
more burrs in the wind. 

“ I came home t’otfier ddy from business, hungry as a hunter, to 
dinner, with nothing, I am sure, of the author but hunger about me, and 
whom found I closeted with Mary but a friend of this Miss Wesley— 
one Miss Benje, or Benjoy—I don’t know how she spoils her name. I just 
came in time enough, 1 believe, luckily to prevent them from exchanging 
vows of eternal friendship. It seems she is one of your authoresses, that 
you first foster, and then upbraid us with. But I forgive you. ‘ The 
rogue has given me potions to make mo love him.’ Well; go she would 
not, nor step a step over our threshold, till we had promised to come and 
drink tea with her next night. I had never seen her before, and could 
not tell who the devil it was that was so familiar. 

“ We went, however, not t6 be impolite. Her lodgings are up two 
pairs of stairs in East Street. Tea and coffee, and macaroons—a kind 
of cake I much love. We sat down. Presently Miss Benje broke the 
silence, by declaring herself quite of a different opinion from DTsraeli, 
who supposes the diffei*ences of human intellect to be the mere effect of 
organisation. She begged to know my opinion. 1 attempted to carry it 
off with a pun upon organ ; but that wont off very flat, ^he immediately 
conceived a very low opinion of metaphysics; and turning round to 
Mary, put some question to her in French, possibly having heard thaf. 
neither Mary nor I understood Freifch. The explanation that took place 
occasioned some embarrassment and much wondering. 

“ She then fell into an insulting conversation about the comparative 
^genius and merits of all modem languages, and concluded with asserting 
that the Saxon was esteemed the purest dialect in Germany. From 
thence she passed into the subject of poetry ; where I, who had hitherto 
sat mute ^nd a hearer only, hiunbly hoped I might now put in a word to 
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some advantage, seeing that it wafi my own trade in a manner. But I waa 
stopped by a round assertion that no good poetry had appeared since Dr< 
Johnson’s time. It seems the Doctor has suppressed many hopeful 
geniuses that way by the severity of his critical strictures in his Lived* 
of the Poets* I here ventured to question the fact, and was beginn^g to 
appeal to names, but I was assured^^’it was certainly the casei^ Then 
we discussed Miss More’s book on education, which I had never read. . . . 

“ It being now nine o’clock, wine and macaroons were, again served 
round, and we parted with a promise to go again next week and meet 
the Miss Porters, w^, it seedis, have heard much of Mr. Coleridge, and 
wish to meet ms, because we are his friends. I have been preparing for the 
oscasion. 1 crowd cotton jp my ears. 1 read all the reviews and maga~ 
zines of the pas^ month against the dreadful meeting, and I hope by these 
means to,out a tolerable second-rate figure." • 

• 

1 can find nothing quite like that, so humorous, and rapid, in 
any writer before Lamb. There is hardly an antiquated avord in 
it. But what*is more interesting about it is that no one hitherto 
would have thought the narration worth while. That, perhaps, is 
the most significant thing. 

Another ^ u.ple from the same year, 1800, the account of 
Joseph GoUV of Alfred) being gradually wooed from his 

grief for h ^ t -oil.^r, Ames Cottle’s, deatli, and I shall have quoted 
enough. ^ 

" I supi >86 you have heard of the death of Amos Cottle. 

** I paiii ii solemn visit of condolence to his brother, accompanied 
by George Dyer, of burlesque memory. I went, trembling to see poor 
Cottle so immediately upon the event. 

" He was in black; and his younger brother was also in black. 

“ Everything wore an aspect suitable to the respect due to the fresl^y 
dead. For some time after o\ir entrance nobody spoke till George modestly 
put in a question, whether Alfred wew likely to sell. 

" This was Lethe to Cottle, and his poor face, wet with tears, and his 
kind eye brightened up in a moment. Now I felt it was my cue to speak. 

** I had to thank him for a present of a magnificent copy, and had 
promised to send him my remarks, the least thing 1 could do ; so I 
ventured to suggest that 1 perceived a considerable improvement he had 
made in his first bcfok since tlie state in which he first fead it to me. Joseph 
until now bed* sat with his knees cowering in hf the fireplace, and with 
great difficulty of body shifted the seun^ round to the corner of a table 
where I was sitting, and first stationing one thighpover the other, which is 
his sedentary mood, and placidly fixing his benevolent fcuie right against 
mine, waited my observations. 

“ At that moment it can e strongly into my mind, that I had got 
Uncle Toby before me, he loc :ed so kind and good. 

"I could not say an unkind thing of Alfred. So I set my memory 
to work to recollect what was the name of Alfred’s Queen, and with some 
adroitness recalled the well-kiiown sound to Cottle’s ears of Alswitha. 

" At that moment I could perceive that Cottle had forgot his brother 
was so lately become a blessed spirit. In the language of mathematiciaziE^ 
the author was as 9, the brother as 1. 

" I felt my cue, and strong pity working at the root I went to work, 
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fMTtH beslabbered Alfred with most unqualified praise, or only qualifying 
my praise by the ocochsional politic interposition of an exception taken 
against trivial faults, slips, and human imperfections, which, by removing 
fiae appearance of insincerity^ did but in truth heighten the relish. 

“ Serhaps 1 might have spared that refinement, for Joseph was in a 
humour to hope and believe all things 

“ What 1 said was beautifully supported, corroborated and confirmed 
by the stupidity of his brother on my left hand, and by G^rge on my right, 
who has an litter incapacity of comprehending that there can be anything 
bad in poetry. * 

“ All poems are good poems to George; all men are fine genii^wa. 

** So, what with my actual memory, of which I made the most, and. 
Cottle's own helping me out—for 1 had really forgotten iii goqd deal of 
Alfred —I made shift to discuss the most essential part, entirely to the 
satisfaction of its author, who repeatedly decleured that he loved hbthing 
better than candid criticism. Was 1 a candid greyhoimd now for all this ? 
or did 1 do right ? I believe I did. The effect was luscious to my con¬ 
science. 

** For ail the rest of the evening Amos was no more heckrd of, till George 
revived the subject by inquiring whether some account should not be 
drawn up by the friends of the deceased to be inserted in Phillips's Monthly 
Obituary ; adding, that Amos was estimable both for his head and heart, 
and would have made a fine poe^ if he had lived. 

** To the expediency of this measure Cottl^ fully' assented, but could 
not help adding that he always thought that the qualities of his brother’s 
heart exceeded those of his head. 

** I believe his brother, ^vvhen living, had formed precisely the same 
idea of him ; and I apprehend t{ie world will assent to both judgments.'* 


One feels that the man who could be writing with such sureness 
and zest in the year 1600 ought to have come to his Elia vein— 
1820—sooner. But the clock always has to strike first. 

Puns in their absurd latter-day form also were coming in in 
the same decade that gave ub the Lyrical Ballade, Tiiere had 
been pun.s before—Shakespeare has many, and Sw'ift and Doctor 
Sheridan rejoiced in exchanging them—but they were less light 
hearted, more verbal; the pun with nonsense to it, such as we 
associate first with .Lamb, is not earlier than he. In a magazine 
published in 1793 (w'hen Lamb was eighteen) I find this frag¬ 
ment of history gravely set forth: “When the seamen on board 
the ship of Christopher Columbus came in sight of San Salvador, 
they burst out into exuberant mirth and jollity. ‘ The lads are 
in a merry key,’ cried the commodore. America is now the name 
of half the globe.” That is not at all like the eighteenth century, 
but the century that was to produce Hood and H. J. Byron and 
F. C. Bumand. 

Before Elia, no one writing for print had assumed that his 
impressions of life, grave and gay, were a sufficient or even 
a suitable subject. Such self-analytical authors as there had 
been had selected and garnished according to the canons of taste 
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of their time. Lamb caine naturally to his task and fondled 
and exhibited his ego with all the ecstasy of a collector displaying 
bric-2k-brac or first editions; and ever since then, acting upon his# 
sanction, others have been doing it. But what has at the moment 
the most interest to me is that® part of Lamb’s legacy •which 
embodies his freakish humour; it was his willingness to be 
naturally funny that has benefited so many heirs. I should say 
that his principal service other writers lay in giving them, by 
his example, enccfBragement to be natural, to mix their comic 
fancies with their serious thoughts—as they are mixed in real 
life. Thomifl^led thread, he show'ed, should never be divided. 

The influence of letters must not be stressed for the examples 
from Lamb were written before he could have seen any of 
Cowper’s correspondence, while none of Lamb’s letters were made 
public until • Talfourd’s memoir of him in 1837. But 
although Lanib could not be influenced by Cowper’s - prose 
until 1804—nor needed to be. then—he was stimulated 
by the “h*T -.e chit-chat” of his verse, which broughf 
a happy e-c’ m general wpiilarlty. He then developed and 
simmered **or a couiSle of«decades, and the next great ev^nt in the 
evolution f \ himsicality (as for convenience I am calling i^ was 
the outco. e ef those comparatively silent» years, the Elia essays 
beginning n the London Magazine in^ 1820. ^ 

Thus we have four notable years; 1782, Cowper’s first Poems 
—Table Talk, etc. ; 1785, The Task (with John Gilpin ); 
1804, new edition of Hayley’s Life of Cowper, with correspond¬ 
ence added ; 1820, Elia essays begin. 

I don’t want to suggest any conscious derivation from Lamb 
in modem writers. To begin with, no writer who is an imitator 
can be worth anything; but a writer can be botli an individual 
and under influence. He can move on parallel lines with his pre¬ 
decessor, not intentionaliy. but through a similarity of outlook. 
It would be absurd, in spite of his own admission with regard to 
sedulous apishness, to say, for example, that Stevenson imitated 
Lamb; but what one may contend is that but for the new easy 
familiar personal turn which Lamb gave to literature, Stevenson’s 
Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey might never have 
been written. Their dervation is more commonly given to 
Sterne’s Sentimental Jour ey and, in so far as form goes, pos¬ 
sibly with accuracy; but altiough the mould may be from Sterne, 
for the nature of the contenbs we are far more indebted to Lamb. 
Sterne was an affected jiece, posturing and grimacing too often; 
but Lamb, who is always divulging, was above pretence, and the# 
example which he set to writers coming after him was courage 
to be themselves, and to be all of themselves all the time. 
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Meanwhile, during the period when Lamb was writing Addi¬ 
sonian exeiciaeB for The Reflector, and preparing to be himself 
#nd nothing but himself ever after, a little boy was bom—the 
year»wa81812, and the date February 7tb—in an obscure house 
in an obscure part of Portsmouth. His father was a dockyard 
dork, named John Dickens, and the little boy was christened 
Charles John Huffam, but the John and the Huffam quickly di^ 
appeared and Charles only remained. This boy, who was destined 
not only to delight the world into which he ^as projected, but 
to create a new world of his own, was, I api sure, fired by Lamb’s 
example. I have seen somewhere, but cannot trace the leference, 
that among Dickens’s childish reading was Elia, which had begun 
in the London Magazine when he was eigfit. The other little 
Charles could thus have read, at the most impressionable age, 
the account of Ralph Bigod, the Micawberesque,’borrower of 
money, and of Jem White, who had such a glorious Dickensian 
way at the chimney sweeps’ suppers. Even'genius often has to 
be put in the right path. If it is admitted that Lamb influenced 
Dickens, then my point is fiftnly enough established, for Dickens 
was the fifst really comic writer that wo hav^ had, and his own 
influence must have been endless. Before Dickens, no author 
had tried to be as funny as he could, or at any rate no author 
h^ done so with any acceptance. 

Cowper, then, and Lamb (with Walpole and Gray as less guilty 
accomplices) must be convicted of the. sweet offence of bringing 
whimsicality into literature and making it all the easier for our 
own artists in that medium to make a living; in England, Mr. 
Beerbohm and Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton and Sir James 
Barrie, and in America, Mr. Oliver Herford and (to name two 
only) Mr, Christopher Morley. 


'E. V. LtfCAB. 



PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND EAELY CLOSING. ' 

Next Session (1922) it is expected that the Government will 
devote attention to the general question of the hours of early clos¬ 
ing. No Parliamentarian ever anticipates with absolute confi¬ 
dence the fulfilmiiit of apparent promises, since he realises the 
difficulties which must inevitably face any Cabinet unexpectedly, 
however ^eriaus its intentions. There has indeed probably been 
no Parlj^ment of recent time in which cold calculation h^s been 
so often thwarted Ify urgent and unanticipated complications. 
Hence I do not prophetically call attention to what will be, but 
rather to what may be done. And it is in that spirit that I warn 
all concerned that the question of early closing will never be solved 
in more or less casual and emergency fashion. Careful and sys¬ 
tematic inoni is vital, and the Government will be well warned 
to set it >ji iv 'Without delay. • 

Early .lof i.g secuna to be such a relatively simple question that 
there ar- fe ^ who do not feel able and qualified to express their 
opinion i ti e issue, and, roughly speaking, they may be divided 
into thre cr nips. There are the minimifts, who express the view 
of the employees, and th:; maxiraists,»who represent the one-man 
employe]', and between them come the public, whose point of view 
is only, as a rule, considered by those two classes mentioned— 
if it suits their claims to specific and specialised treatment. Now 
taking the whole question from the most broad and the le&st 
fettered standpoint, the contention of the individualist is both 
natural and obviou.s. He stands for no restrictions of any sort. 
He expresses the opinion that, given a fixed wage meeting the 
natural demands of the employees and accepting a statutory 
limitation of hours which governs jinconditionally the labour of 
these salaried and wage-paid servants, there no reason w^hy 
shops shoul J not be open wdien and how they like—even the whole 
twenty-four hours of the day and night. It is so in many indus¬ 
tries. The factories to r^^duce establishment charges and the 
mines to cheapen output work the two-shift or even the three- 
shift system, and there s no complaint. Even the newspaper 
with an evening and a m irning edition works almost incessantly 
night and day, yet no ont complains, because of course there are 
double staffs well paid anc working limited hours. Why not the 
shops then? 

The shops object because there is no night clienthle. They 
have to make their fortunes in a given period, w’^hich may some¬ 
what exceed the normal working day of eight hours, ai^ which is 
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often elongated to proportions which react on the individual 
employee because he is neither so well organised nor so indepen¬ 
dent that he can afford to barter what he has to sell in the open 
market, and must rather accept what is offered. That is the 
drawback to acceptance of any noii-restrictive scheme by the 
employee, yet it is obvious that it were to his interest to approve 
what he dare not, since the greater the volume of employment 
the less the numbers of his fellows out of work in his particular 
branch of activity. The drawback to the employer is that be is 
not educated “up to*’ acceptance of even quasi-ideal working 
conditions for bis staff, and further that in any case his hpurs are 
governed by the proportion of profit he may make in specified 
times of opening. 

Perhaps it is as well first to take the standpoint of the public. 
It may be contended that it is negligible. Trade is not a philan¬ 
thropic pursuit, and the public has only a right to what is offered, 
and no claim to advantages which it would appreciate, but which, 
in view of the fact that it would not ])ay adequately for them, it 
- has no right to insist on. Trade lives on public support, yet 
there is a growing tendency to view^ this giudgingly, to suggest 
that this is only given on exacting terms, to hint that too miicb 
is expebted for the service rendered. When I had the oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce in the last session and carry through a measure 
which, so far as its limited* scope was concerned, was almost 
universally welcomed by those directly affected, there was one 
taunt which certain individuals endeavoured to thi’ow in my teeth, 
namely, that my action w^as a direct challenge to the efforts of 
shop assistant and even employer to live a “higher life/* to rob 
them of any chance of profiting by the lessons of the w^ar that if 
we wished to remove the stigma of a C 3 population we had to 
lessen the hours and improve the working conditions of the vast 
masses of the population. I confess this argument in all its flirnsi- 
nesB “left me cold.” I am sufficiently of a friend to trades 
unionism to recognise that this great movement would never have 
built uy> its .strength by what is practically an appeal to the ad 
misericordiam instincts of the community. It is c^a’cannyism 
applied not to individuals but to industries. You will never build 
up any national trading concern by suggesting that really it is 
such a tender flower that it needs the fostering care of everyone 
concerned to shelter it from the strenuous conditions of everyday 
existence. I w^ould have had more respect for these of my critics 
if they had taken their stand boldly on the argument that “we 
will only work so long for so much/* and have left it at that. 
The machine w'onld s<x)!Lhave adapted itself to the requirements of 
those who tended it. Why should we be a.sked to adjust these 
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requirements to the ukase of the machine? Yet this is what too 
many apostles of early closing are doing. 

Of course I admit these are not individualist days. Procrustean 
collectivism demands the sacrifice of all independent desiras or 
inclinations, and if it can be shown that such a policy ia to the 
national good I am ready to hearken, but is it? t)nly the weakest 
and least organised, the most inefficient and the worst remuner¬ 
ated, classes need this State protection, and it is my belief, rightly 
or wrongly, that If is little to its abiding advantage and good. It 
saps the energy of the ^employer, it restricts the outlook of the 
einployeik, anS it certainly is not to the benefit of the public. Is it 
seriously suggested that the miners or the fa^ctory workers are 
among the least fit pllysically of the community, or that they have 
less opportunity to develop a ‘ ‘ higher hfe ’ ’ because they are on the 
shift system? The truth is that all the advantages they have 
won, all the character they notoriously possess, are due to their ' 
own independence of attitude and view. With State supervision 
and nursing r >* v would never have developed as they have done. 
Under eaily cic. uig, therefore, the ^hop assistant may appear to 
gain mo >eri /diily/but ip the long run he will remain—as he is 
industria 'y- a weakly flower. 

But tl ,se who do not share this \dew^are in danger of*falling 
into anoi iev serious embarrassment. It seems quite simple to 
decree that the hours shall be prescribed for all, irresj^ective of 
public needs and requirements. If I were a champion of this 
method of treatment of a complex problem I would never admit 
individual representations on the effects of this policy. Por Jhe 
moment, it might thereby appear as though success were'assured, 
but in the long run the policy is bound to break down. Indeed, 
cracks are already appearing. They are appearing because thi.s 
policy tries to mould liinnan nature to its reqiiu-emeiits, and such 
has never been snecesBliilly done either in this or in any other 
age. Customs in the ph>w passage Of time alter everything. Let ^ 
me show hgw this is done in respect to retail trade. It is the 
habit to distinguish between tlie larger stores and the smaller 
aspects of retail trade, y«*t these are in theii: way all—or nearly all 
— aggregntr^. This acceM«*iates the complexity of dealing with 
the problem at all, and w js speedily discovered in connection 
with the Early Closing if Shops (Amendment) Act. The shop 
which sold chocolates a id sweets in general usually also sold 
tobacco; many of them ilso dealt in newspapers. Not a few 
vended mineral waters, and some few fruit. Hence if you are 
going to legislate for small shops of this composite trade nature 
you are at once faced with the difficulties arising from so many 
facets of miscellaneous business. They have to open very early 
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to sell newspapers; they have a fair, steady trade in tobacco all 
day; their sweet business only begins in the late afternoon, and the 
mineral waters and sweets are often a late evening trade. Such 
establishments have to work long hours, and yet if you grant 
rather longer time to sell one article—or one type of article—you 
really place the shopowner in an awkward position if he opens to 
trade in only a limited part of his stock. Nor is this confined to 
the trades mentioiied. It soon became clear that vendors of 
perishable commodities indulge in a perfect miav'ellany of articles 
for disposal. Give preferential treatment to one type, and yo\i 
are liable to trouble in respect to others. Hence the Ijcgislatiire 
should remember that particularisation in treatment baa. its pit- 
falls. 

I offer this frank admission gratis to the champions of a fixed 
closing hour for all, but I note their inconsistency. You can 
open a shop when you like. You can bring in your assistant at 
dawn, and if you are a sweater you can work him or laer till the 
latest moment allowed by the law, and no one can say you nay. 
Yet you may be an ideal employer. You may say : “My business 
is a late afternoon or evening trade; allow me to trade when 1 
can in reason ”; but the law' till recently refused any considera¬ 
tion t<f you. Your contemplated hours may be many less than 
those of the early-opening shopkeeper, but you are penalised 
because you realise you make your appeal to public requirements 
of a certain type, w'hereas he can go on as be wills. This is no 
romance. Among the masses of letters wliich reached me was 
one from Manchester—I may as well state the city—in which 
the employees argued against any extension of hours, not because 
they objected, per se, to the sale of the goods in which they dealt, 
but as a result of the conditions in which they worked. No one 
could help admitting the justice of their individual view. They 
worked from 8 a.m. till 8 p.rn., never leaving their cabined 
quarters even for meals, which they ate in their places or near 
them, rarely able ^to obtain proper food, since their proprietor 
objected to the odour of cooked food disturbing customers, quite 
unable to secure rest or change of scene or atmosphere, and going 
home each night and every night nearly worn out. Your 
ideal Early Closing Act did not help them. It never interfered 
to make life easier for them. If their employer had elected to 
open at seven instead of eight the law would liavc^ allowed him. 
Such a case, therefore, though on^ may sympathise wdth the 
pathos of the objection to any further accumulation of work, does 
not affect the question of early closing, or, indeed, closing hours 
ft all. It affects the hours tinder wdiich a proprietor may employ 
his assistants and the conditions amid w'hich he employs them. 
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It affects the wages he pays them. It raises the whole question 
of shop assistants' life and work. It is either for the law to 
regulate the life and work of those whom one can only style poor 
drudges, or for the efforts of the class themselves to improve {jheir 
position by their own unaided or aided effort—or by bot^ influ¬ 
ences working conjointly. 

It needs, therefore, no prescience to see that when we discuss 
this question of early closing in the near future we shall be treated 
to a deluge of facto and arguments which are not germane to the 
case at all. I have already said that legislation of this nature is, 
f think, disastrous to t£e moral of the class themselves. I am 
no great^ admirer of any legislation on the subject. I think that 
the cast-iron rule whfth compels the usual weekly half-holiday in 
one district is a doubtful step. I warmly favour the compulsory 
half-holiday, but it seems to me difficult, if not impossible, to 
argue that the result would not be achieved if employers were 
compelled to grant the half-holiday—and, if you like, compelled 
to grant it to i ^ividuals on fixed days—^but otherwise not forced 
to close th ^ir c "aV-h'shments entirely. Of course, you would be 
countered wit i created by the position of the one- 

man busii !Bs, but Lore, again, why not meet this by registration 
of employ ?s, jo as to ensure that where such a one coutd not 
prove that ni» shop would on one half-day a week be tended by 
someone otut-r than himself, he would "perforce have to close. No 
doubt this would lead to subterfuges; we all know them. It 
would be suggested that the wife or the servant labouring in the 
back of the shop would be called on to “lend a hand “ to serve the 
casual caller, and that, again, you would thus evade the* Act or 
any Act and permit duplication of effort of a very undesirable 
kind. Under the alternative scheme I have suggested it does not 
seem to me that this risk would arise. If such a small proprietor 
desired to keep open he would have to face a slight measure of 
inquisitorial control whicli w^ould in the initial stages of abolished 
custom be probably necessary. In many cas^s he wrould have 
to employ assistance. In any event, there would be some chance 
of increasing em]»loyinenl 

Any advocate of reasons b? v‘ change in respect of early closing 
or even of modified methods knows perfectly well the type of 
argument with which he ^dll be met. Thus on behalf of the 
Early Closing Association i statement was recently issued from 
which the following paragraph is taken, and it indicates the 
sentimentalism which is cer .ain to be used against even moderate 
men in this controversy :— 

The hours of closing every night, riglii down to the time when the 
war broke out, were absolutely a disgraoe to a Christian oountry. Through 
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the hot sununer evenings growing boys and girls, young n>an and women 
were thoroughly exhausted by working 14, 15, and 16 hours per day, and 
the pity of it all was that it was so unneoessary and entirely due to 
thoughtlessness. Saturday was the worst day of all. But now, after two 
yeaers of peaoe, there are indications that we are drifting back to the 
deplorably late shopping hours of pre-war days. 

The “drift ** is not very noticeable, and yet it is already infer- 
entially denounced and restricted wherever possible. It cost a 
great effort to secure any modification in respect to the hours of 
selling sweets, and there are obviously plenty who wish to hamper 
the action of Parliament in regard to the late sale of stimulants 
by raising difficulties which the Legislature never int»ended. It 
is so easy for an Association to claim that it represents the views of 
the trading community. It would be far more practical if the 
Home Secretar}- would require every organised retail trade to 
circularise its members and to obtain their contyMered opinion. 
Whatever it was, he v.ould then have some grounds for acting on 
it. In this troubled problem pure sentimentalism is the greatest 
danger. We are always told how the Saturday half-holiday in 
Bond Street and Oxford Street was secured by appeals to the 
shopping public to arrange their .shopping *hours so that those 
wffio waited on them could enjoy the boon. On this I would only 
make two comments, the one being that, owing to this form of 
closing, large numbers of peo|jle engaged in business can never 
shop in the West End at all, and the other that in any case many 
shops in the West End would probably find the volume of business 
so small that they would not much mind closing even were they 
not compelled to do so under the weekly lialf-lioliday system. 
One rarely borrows any parallel from the land, but most people 
do not know that the farmer has nowadays to give a weekly half- 
holiday to all his employees, or, if compelled to keep theni on by 
circumstances over which he has little control,*he has to })ay them 
overtime. They all get their half-holiday, and yet the business 
of a farm goes on, as it m‘ust go on, without any complete sus¬ 
pension of activity. 

I am perfectly well aware that it is always contended that wc 
have been “educated,** “through the Press, jmblic and platform,*’ 
into realising the benefits of early closing. Early closing as :t 
exists to-day is always styled by its champions as “shopping 
within reasonable hours.** The tw^o are not the same—neces¬ 
sarily. The phrase “reasonable hours ” is really a misuse of 
terms. They may be rea.sonable hours so far as the times are 
concerned in which one set of employee^ should work, but so far 
^ as the public is concerned they may be quite unreasonable. 

Personally, 1 think the“%ime is approaching when this whole 

question of early closing will have to be considered from quite 
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another standpoint, and in the remarks i have modb in tbiE 
article I have endeavoured to express my own views that we are 
trying to settle the matter on wrong lines. I yield to none in my 
aym|>atljy for the working staffs, but at the same time I do not^ 
why I should allow this to interfere with consideration for the 
public convenience when the two are so easily capable of adjust¬ 
ment. We are always urged, as in the paragraph quoted, to 
exercise a little thoughtfulpess. Possibly; but we also want to 
exercise a little thflbght as well, and they are by no means the 
s^ipe thing. 

The public Ifts aimed substantially at getting rid of the hamper¬ 
ing regulations of the war, whiqh, though tbej affected-every 
branch of its daily life, it endured for the sake of the cause at 
stake. Up to the present there is no indication whatever that in 
Ihe proce.ss of^relaxation of these regulations there is the least 
inclination to revert to objectionable pre-war habits and customs, 
or to act unfairly towards any section of the community. In 
the one respeet 'f early closing there has only been one trivial 
modification auu « ■ are assured thatfio others ought to be intro¬ 
duced. This itw may |je right or it may be wrong, but the 
Home Sec ;ta, ? in any case had better investigate the* problem 
most thoro; ghl; before he recommends to the House of Comltaons 
as ideal an; line of policy which may be urged on him either by 
one side or the other. RvicL i»ivestigatiT)n, as I have already said, 
should be, the svd)iect of inquiry. Tn no other way shall we solve 
this problem. And in such an inquiry every aspect of shop closing 
should be con.sidered. 


Walter dr FrocR. 



DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PAE EAST. 


As was foretold in the writer’s article entitled “The Crisis in 
China,” published in the January issue of this Eeview, the 
Harding Administration determined that among the earliest and 
most important things it had to deal with w’as the question of 
Cliina, and hence the calling of the Washington Conference, the 
first meeting of which is to take place withiH^a fortnight. The 
statement that the primary intention of the Conference is the 
consideration of armaments, or rather of disarmaRienL particu¬ 
larly naval disarmament, cannot conceal the truth that,this pro¬ 
ceeding involves Ihe exploration—to use tlife vivid metaphor now 
in fashion—of the relevant facts, and certainly of all the prin¬ 
cipal facts, in the case. And the chief of these are wrapt up in 
the question of China, as indeed the agenda set forth by Wash¬ 
ington unmistakably indicate. In Gieat Hritain and in Europe 
generally, now even in France, the question that presses on all 
most heavily and sorely, almost like the peine forte et dure of 
mediaeval torture, is the economic ^question, and that is 
the reason, no doubt, why so little interest, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, ii shown in the Conference by the mass of the peoples on this 
side of the globe. Part of that question is concerned deeply 
enough with the questionk of disarmament and of tlie Pacific, 
but in the immediate military situation of the w'orld, especially 
having regard to wdiat is now^ Jiccepted as an axiom, namely, 
that the naval centre of gravity has swung from the North Sea 
to the Pacific, disarmament turns on the question of tlie mastery 
of the Pacific, and that turns on the question of China. To put 
it in another way : Does anyone suppose that there would he this 
question of the Pacific at all to-day if Chinaf, while remaining 
unmilitaristic, had been sufficiently strong to resist encroachment 
successfully, or if the Anglo-Japanese Alliance liad loyally 
observtcl the most fundamental of the firinciples which brought 
it into existence? The naked truth is, of course, that the ques¬ 
tion of the Pacific, that is, of the mastery of that ocean and all 
that is meant by that phrase, w^ould not be the urgent, disquiet¬ 
ing and perhaps deadly thing it is were it not for the political 
weakness, and the almo.st as paralysing financial weakness, of 
China, the twofold weakness which has ]x;jrnitted the easy and 
incessant aggrandisement of Japan at her expense—at the ex¬ 
pense, too, it must in candour be admitted^ of the British reputa- 
^tion for straight-dealing in observing engagements and keeping 
pledges that ought to have been binding. And over against the 
weakness of CJiina liave to be set the ever-inqreasing strength of 
Japan, Her militaristic policy, the fruits of which are plain for 
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everybody to see, and her grandiose ambitions in Asia, all of 
which we have seemed for the most part to encourage or at least 
condone. It is not so much the Anglo-Japaneae Alliance in 
its(ilf that has bred suspicion in the United States; it is fhe 
manner in which it has wwked out to the obvious detriment of 
China and the equally obvious advantage of Japan that causes 
the trouble—the Americans are inclined to forget that it has 
worked out to the ^ecided disadvantage of Great Britain as well 
as of China. 

^t is most ^nfortnnatfr that no improvement of the political 
condition df Cliina can be recorded during the present yeatr, but 
rather thd reverse. egra piling about the middle of September 

last the corres]x)ndealt of The Twies in Peking, who has lived 
in the country for a number of years and has an extensive 
acquaintance vfith it, said that the situation in China, politically 
and financially, wa.s “as depressing and discouraging as could 
be.*’ The statement, coupled with the non-payment of interest due 
on a loan, d. -vc down the prices of prgtty well all Chinese securi¬ 
ties on ibf Ejehange at the time: there has since been 

some r '•o\ ?rv. The coritispondent %vas commenting an recent 
events i t e region of the Yangtsze and on the empty treasury 
of the hirese Government. It may be*helpful to an nnder- 
standine: the state of affairs to give * brief sketch of w^hat has 

occurr.-d in China since tTanuary last. To start wdth, there has 
been no change of any significance in the composition of the 
Government, wdiich, w’hether it is called the Central Govern¬ 
ment or the Peking Government-'-there is a Canton Government 
in bcing-'is recognised by the Powers, including the United 
States, as the Government of China, and accordingly it is this 
Government that l^as been invited by Amenoa to send delegates 
to the Washington Conference, and is sending them. Hsu 
Rhih-cliang. the high mandarin wdio the tutor of the young 
“Manclui Emperor,** is still President of the Bd^Miblic, and Chin 
Ynn Peng remains at tlie head of the Cabinet, though he has 
tried to resign more than once, but has not Jieen alloW'ed to do 
so, for no one is eager or even willing, apparently, to take on so 
difficult a job. 

As for some time pa;- , in fact from the death of the great 
Chinaman, Yuan Rhih-kj i, the power and authority of the Cen¬ 
tral Government linvc^scaroely extended beyond the 'walls of the 
capital, such edicts as^ ave been issued by this Government 
have had little or no elT^t. Tn former days the large remit¬ 
tances tha.t were sent by tlie Viceroys of the provinces to Peking, 
and were the chief sources of the revenue, kept the then Gov¬ 
ernment in fairly athple funds, but such remittances are%ent no 
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longer. Still, in one way or another, moneys, such the sur¬ 
plus from tlie Customs, do reach'Peking , but only to be handed 
over, under duress, to the Tuchun, or Military Governor of a 
piwince, who is on the s[K)t^ witli sufficient armed forces to 
com|) 0 l tJie transfer of the cash to himself, no matter on what 
pretext. Here is an instance of what takes place. During the 
last, two or three years the rule of China over Mongolia has been 
a fluctuating quantity. Lately Chin;^ was thrown out of Mon¬ 
golia by the troops of the Soviets, and ]\rongofia, for the time at 
any rate, is a Ecd Eepublic under th^ protection of Moscow. 
While•thi.s was happening Chang Tso-lin, the powerful Tuchun 
of Milhchuria, extorted from 4ihe Treking Oovernmeift a con¬ 
siderable sum on the ground that it w'as required for the re¬ 
establishment of China’s authority over Mongolia, such re¬ 
establishment to be effected by himself and his twoops. So far 
as is Icnown, all that Chang did w’as to pocket the money, and 
no one, certainly not the Government, dares to call him to 
account. Since »Tapan ceased to grant loans, frenerally of no 
large amount but consideral^le in the aL^gre;.'iite, to relieve the 
financial ambarrassments of Peking, th6»Government has had the 
iitmo^ difficulty in carrying on its ordinary business—so much is 
this the case tliat the correspondent referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph states that even Jlie funds for the Washington delegation 
are hard to provide. 

Practically without money, the Peking Government is even 
more practically, if that is possible, without men in the shape 
of an tymy. Armies there are in China, Init they do not belong 
to or acknowledge the authority of the ^Government. At this 
writing there are two fairly large armies in existence : one is 
that of Chang Tso-lin, who is reported to have 300.000 men 
under him in Manchuria, with his headfjuarters at Mukden, and 
a considerable force at Kiri/i; the other is that of Wu Pei-fu, 
which is in occupation of the Middle Yangtsze, and is put at 
200,000 men. Both of lho.se sui>er-Tuohuns are headers of the 
factions usually taken as forming the j>arty of the North as 
against the party of l;hc South, the geograpliical division between 
them generally being put at the Yangtsze. The North is 
ordinarily regarded as conservative, if not reactionary, and the 
South as constitutionalist, liberal, and progre.ssive. In his recent 
book The Truth nhouf China and Japan, Mr» Pntnam Weale, who 
has an intimate knowledge of the Far E^st. p<)intH out that the 
struggle between North and South is very old, having gone on 
•in one form or another for eight hundred years : 

(The struggle has gone on) “ ever since the Kitan and Chin Tartars 
burst through the Great Wall 5n the eleventh and twelfth centuries and 
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commenced the Tartar military supzcmaoy in North China which has jso 
profoundly modified the old Chinese ritual of Govemmeht*' For although 
the Ming dynasty (Chinese) broke the Mongol supremacy, and moved the 
capital from Nanking to Peking five bundled years ago,, the Mings were 
soon enough ousted by the Manchus^ (Tartars again), who stereotyped 
nearly three centuries ago the conception of a militai’y domination dSrroted 
from Peking—a domination which, no matter how tmreal it may have 
become, still lives in Northern China as a political concept, tradition 
playing such a powerful role among the educated and the uneducated 
alike that no amoui^j^ of argument can kill it. This, then, is the real 
quarr^ between North and South, in spite of all talk about constitutional¬ 
ism—^namdy, tliat the Peking tradition of a military domination has not 
been killed wd lannot be killed until universal education has definitely 
relegated ij to the limbo of forgotten things.” • 

In broad outline the contest between the North and the South 
during the last thirteen or fourteen months is as follows. • After 
the fall in August, 1920, of Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, who had up 
till tlien been universally regarded as the Great Man of China, 
as well as the Cock of the North, a rivahy developed between 
Chang Tso-liL. Inspectoi-Geiieral or super-Tuchun of Manchuria^ 
and Tsaf 'uixir-Tuchuii of the metropolitan province of 

Chihli ar d Ghantimg aad Honan provinces, the two men who 
had broi. ^ht about the overthrow of the marshal. In October, 
1920, th ;/ pat forward dillerent nominees for the position of 
Inspecto) Gf-neral of Kiangsu, Kiang^, and Anhui, Tsao Kun 
nominating Wn Pei-fii, tiien a divisional general of his, who had 
done all the figliting whicli had driven Tuan into retirement, and 
Chang nominating Chang Hsun, the maker of the burlesque 
attempt to restore the Manchu Monarchy in 1917. Alwut thft 
same time fighting was jgoing on in the ^uth between the pro¬ 
vinces of Kw^antung iind Kwangsi, over both of which Lu Yiing- 
ting, the super-Tuchun of the South, was or had been Inspector- 
General. In Octofier, 19*20, Lu declared for the cancellation of 
the independence of the South, of w^hich he, together with the 
redoubtable Sun Yat-sen, laid been formerly a champion, but 
Sun now denied that lui liad any right to speak for the South, 
and repudiated liiin. Tilings drifted along through the winter, 
the two outstanding events being a fresh bid for power by Sun 
in Canton, and the burning c.’ the city of Ichang on the Yangtsze 
by mutinous soldiery. Errly in the spring of the present year 
the renewed activities of m were seen in the issue of a mani¬ 
festo against the North, ind his election as “ President of 
China ” by the Cantonese Parliament—a remnant of the old 
Parliament that once i&t i i Peking and now had no constitu¬ 
tional authority. Opposed l)y a large party even in Kwantung, • 
of which Canton is tihe capital, Sun was not supported by any 
of the othbr provinces of the South. Yet at the beginiiing of 
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May be was inaugurated as '^CousiitutLonal Preudent of China” 
at Canton, amid scenes, acQording to one report, of great enthu¬ 
siasm, took the oath in presence of a vast concourse, and was 
prasented with the seals of oS6ce in a gold casket. Unfolding 
Iiis plans to an interviewer, he said that his first move would be 
to get recognition from the Powers, and his second would be in 
the direction of the unification of China, with autonomy for the 
provinces on the model of the States forming the American 
Kepublic. (This idea of provincial autonbmy is very popular 
at present with Young China.) Sun w^nt on to declare that he 
would abolish the Tuchunate, re-establish the civil authority, and 
redube to a minimum the army—he meant, it must be supposed, 
the armies of the Tuchuns, for apart from them Cliina has no 
army. Altogether it was an excellent programme—if it could 
be carried out, but what an if, as things are! , 

Wliile Sun Yat-sen was formulating his schemes in Canton, 
the two super-Tuchuns of the North mentioned above, witli a 
third super-Tuchun Wang Chan-yuan, the Military Governor 
of Hupeh and Hunan, met in Tientsin, and summoned before 
them Chin Yun Peng, the Premier,-and other Ministers, the 
end Jbhey had in view, it can hardly be doubted, being the ex¬ 
tortion of money from the Goveruiueiit. Having made up their 
minds wliat to do, the three Tuchuns went on by rail to Peking, 
which they entered in state, and where they presented their 
demands to the President and the Cabinet—demands that simply 
had to be complied with. A new Finance Minister was apix)inted, 
a nonjinee of Cha-ug Tso-lin was made Minister of Communica¬ 
tions, wfiich meant the control by Chang of the revenue-produc¬ 
ing railways, and a warrant was issued for the arrest of Sun Y"at- 
jsen, a warrant which the Peking Government had no |X)wer to 
execute. The net result of the meeting of the Triumvirate was 
that Chang stood out as the most prominent man in the North 
and as the controller of the Government. It is important to 
remember that he has the endorsation of Japan; it is impossible 
to see how he could long continue in power in Manchuria with¬ 
out the support oi Japan; this, however, is not the same as 
.saying that at heart he is pro-Japanese. In June fighting broke 
out again between the Cantonese (Kwantung) and Kwangsr, the 
latter province continuing stubbornly opposed to Sun Yat-sen, 
but there was no decisive result. Two months later forces from 
Hunan, a southern province, invaded Hupeh, whose Tuchun, as 
stated above, was Wang Chan-yuan, one of the three great Tuchuns 
of the North. The Hunanese, who were supported by troops from 
the Yunnan, Kweichow, and Szechuan provinces, had two 
objects^,in mind, one being to drive Wang from tBat part of 
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China, and the other to give Hupeh provincial independence. 
At the outset the Hiinanese wfere Successful enough to compel 
Wang’s resignation and his retirement intb private life—^he 
retired to the coast with a large fortune, the result of his plyn- 
derings. As it was believed that it was owing to his male^j^in- 
istration that Ichang in the previous year, and Wuchang in 
June, had been looted and burnt, Wang had “lost face” in 
Hupeh, which did little to help him. 

Then the North ^K>k alaJm. It had sent some troops to assist 
Wang, but was unable to prevent his fall. The disappearance 
of^he third m^ber of tl5e Triumvirate might not have mattered 
so much bti,d it not involved the prospective loss of Hupeli* and 
it was thife that led th^ North, in Uiis case nominally the Peking 
Government, to appoint Wu Pei-fu, the Chihli general who had 
defeated and overthrown Marshal Tuan in 1920, to be Inspector- 
General of bofti Hupeh and Hunan. In the fighting around 
Peking, which had ended in the complete discomfiture of the 
marshal, Wu had held the rank merely of general of division in 
the army oT Kun, but he had established a reputation for 
military .uv .‘ess, aurk he now speedily justified his promotion to 
the Tucl un te. With a *force of upwards of 60,000 men, he 
began a igofous campaign against Hunan^ and striking south of 
the Yan^ ize first captured Yochow and next occupied Changsha, 
the capit.ii of the provinces, after several sanguinary battles. As 
a result of his victories Hunan as well as Hupeh would appear 
to be in the hands of the North. But here interest centres in the 
personality of Wu, who is now a super-Tuchun on a footing of 
equality with Chang Tso-lin and Tsao Ivun, his former master. 
The wTiter, in his article on “The Crisis in China,” said that the 
struggle for supremacy in China probably would lie betw^een Wu 
and Chang, and while this remains to be seen the fact that Wu' 
has so quickly bexjome the equal of Chang is certainly very re¬ 
markable. Wu first came into notice ^some years ago by urging 
the siinmioiuiig cf the Chinese Parliament, or National Assembly, 
for the puri^^>ose of putting in order the affairs of the country, 
and be professed thoroughly democratic opinions. At that time 
he advocated the abolition the Tuchunate, and was openly 
anti-Japanese. What is bis attitude now? He unquestionably 
has a good deal of power, i ut if he desires to keep and augment 
his power he must mainta n and increase his army. His suc¬ 
cesses will not endear hiii. to the South, however liberal his 
political views may still be, and there is his enemy, Chang, in 
the North, with the biggest army in China 1 Sun Yat-seu’s idea 
of the unification of China does not, in these circumstances, seem 
likely to be realised very soon—at all eventSj not in Sun’s way. 
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Wu wanted the establishraent Parlia^ 

mentary system reprcseuting the whole people of China, without 
dictation from Peking or Canton—one cannot but wonder what 
he wants now. ^ 

The paradox of China is that while she is weak politically she 
is not really w-eak from th^^ national economic standpoint—in 
spite of the empty coffers of the Peking Government. Her mul¬ 
titudinous people toil as hard, as unweariedly, and.in the main 
as successfully as they have toiled for iinnumbered centuries. Her 
traders have a genius for commerce. An appreciation of Wes^rn 
educ^^tion and methods, especially of their more nlcchanical appli¬ 
cation, is spreading. There are improving means of communica¬ 
tion, and an enormous development of railways is one of the cer¬ 
tainties of the near future. There are the lu'giun'mgs. in some 
cases more than the beginnings, of a vast industrialism, quite 
apart from agriculture. Notwithstanding lier antiquity, China 
is still a land of extraordinary promise, of gigantic possibilities, 
for trade and commerce. Small wonder that outside nations 
should desire to maintain*the ''principle of the Open Door, or 
equal opportunity for commerce and industry,” as Mr. Lansing, 
theq American Secretary of State, phrased it to Viscount Tshii in 
the famous Lansing-Jshii Notes of 1917. Despite the misrule, 
the terrible famine, and the fall in the price of silver, to say 
nothing of the influence of tlie boycott of Japanese goods, that 
were the chief features of China in 19-20, the Customs revenue was 
a “record,” and foreign trade was not only maintained but showed 
•a considerable expansion. One of the most significant things last 
year was the formation of a Chinese Bankers’ Asaoc'iation, under 
the lead of the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications, 
the two Government banks, and a considerable number of 
Chinese banks are members of this organisation, which has already 
made several loans to the Government for productive purposes 
and for the creation of a Mint at Shanghai, where silver will be 
coined into standard dollars. The old Five Powers’ .Consortium has 
been replaced to some extent by the new Consortium of the United 
States, Britain, France, and Japan, but China is disposed to look 
with some susjucion on it, as she thinks its operations might 
affect her administrative independence m such matters as rail¬ 
ways and the like. The Chinese Bankers’ Association may per¬ 
haps be regarded as an expression of that National Movement 
which is constantly growing throughout the country. The Asso¬ 
ciation aims at helping the Government, but only for beneficial 
purposes, and is hostile to the Tnchiinate. It is a mistake, then^ 
to think of China as being anything like as weak from the economic 
point pf view as from the political, and those interested in this 
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aspect of the subject i^ouid read The British in China and Far 
Eastern Trade^ by Gv A, Middleton Smith, recently Dean of the 
Faculty of Engineering,, in the University of Hongkong. ^ 

Apart from the meteoric rise of Wu Pei-fu, the outstandmg 
thing in the story of China this year is the invitation she received 
from President Harding to participate in the Washington Con¬ 
ference, but before referring to what China thinks of the Con¬ 
ference it may be ^11 to describe briefly what has taken place 
in Japan since the writer’s article, “The Crisis in Japan,** was 
published in' tjjis Eeview, July, 1920. The crisis had been 
caused by the question of universal suffrage, and shortly before a 
general election had been fought on that issue, though other ques¬ 
tions, such as those of China and Siberia, entered into the struggle. 
The result of the election was a great victory for the Government, 
or Seiyukai, Paflfty, whose head was (and is) Mr. Takashi Hara, 
the Prime Minister, the returns giving him a majority of nearly 
a hundred over all the other political parties combined in the 
Diet, whici- f v the way, does not include a representative of the 
Labour I yo^qg but growing element in Japanese politics. 

The pari’* nt xt ir. voting stlength to the Seiyukai is the Renseikai 
Party; i / be styled the Opposition, and it is led by Viscount 
Kato; th chief plank in its platform is universal suffrage, but it 
criticises l ecnly the foreign policy of the Government. The Diet 
met on January 22nd, and Count Uchida, the Foreign Minister, 
delivered a speech in which he alluded to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and said that the,agreement on which it was based must 
be brought into a form not inconsistent with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Beferring to China, Jie declared : — 

The situation in China is now at a turning point, and the awakening^ 
of the people is indeed worthy of note. That the path of China is beset 
with difficulties should cornntand deep sympathy from the people cuid 
Government of Japan. China's development is a thing that is very 
eagerly hoped for by Japan, which stands in such a*close relationship 
with her. Not only for China's sake alone, but for the general welfare 
and peace of the world, it is devoutly to be desired that China should 
speedily recover peace and unity.” • 

Touching Japan’s relatibiu with the United States the Count 
spoke of these as being trj dirionally good, and said he was con¬ 
vinced that the “fundamc ital relationship between Japan and 
America was as cordial as (ver^^* but he commented on the new 
Californian Alien Land Liw as unjust to and discriminatory 
against Japan. He went cn to say that this Californian Land 
Law had been the subject cf a frank and free exchange of viev^s 
in Washington aiid Tokyo, and that it was regrettable that no 
solution of this difficult problem had so far been discovered. 
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The Finance Minister introduced the Budget estimates for 
1921-1922, calling for fresh loans or borrowings to the 
amount of thirty millions sterling on ci^pital account (railways, 
fejogiaphs, buildings), and for expenditure from the war, while 
baladcing the revenue and ex}>enditure at about £160,900,000. 
He announced that the worst of the financial crisis, which had 
supervened on the collapse of the war boom, was past, owing to 
the strenuous efforts of both Government and people. 

With its great majority in tlie Diet the Government had no fears 
for the adoption of the Budget, and attention was focussed or'its 
foreijgfii policy, the debate on which led to a remarkable duel be- 
tw^een Viscount Kato and Mr. Kara, the chief point discitesed being 
Japanese military action in Siberia and the adjacent Chinese terri¬ 
tory of Chientao. Kato condemned the continued occupation of 
parts of Siberia, and maintained that it cansiMl much criticism in 
America, besides being obnoxious to many of the Japanese them¬ 
selves. He demanded that Jajian should withdraw from Siberia 
altogether. In his reply the Prime Minister pointed out that 
Bolshevism was rampant in Siberia, and that when the Bolshevists 
were driven out of Vladivostok they hAd established headquarters 
at Ciiientao, from which it was necessary to extrude them. The 
Japanese troops would be withdrawn from Chientao as soon OrS 
the Chinese Governmentt-coiild again ellectively control that dis¬ 
trict, but in the presence of tlie Bolshevist menace the Japanese 
Government did not think it jn’udent to ret ire? from Siberia. (The 
Japanese forces were withdrawn later from Chientao, but, as for 
Ihree-years past, there are still considerable numbers of Japanese 
troops in Siberia.) Tlie signifieanee of Jvato’s attack on the Gov¬ 
ernment was that it w’as also an attack, at once deliberate and 
•courageous, on Prince Yamagata , who behind the scenes has long 
been the real ruler of Japan and the director of her expansionist 
foreign policy. In an ill,uminating disjiatch the Times Tokyo 
correspondent rteiarked : — 

“ The debate between Vi.scoiint Katp and IVTr. Kara lias been com¬ 
mented on in the (Jahanost?) Press (5ntiroIy from the standpoint of Parlia¬ 
mentary tactics. But Parliamentary tactics have never Vieen the power 
governing Japanese politics, home or foreign. What is of great Bignifieanco 
is that Viscount Kato has been persuaded to a course of action absolutely 
opposed to the policies of those who netually^'control afTairs in Japan, 
namely, Prince Yarhagata and a nunperous and powerful clique who are 
less in the public eye than th» lea<lers of the Diet. One view (in Japan) 
is that Viscount Kato irreparably blundered in thus placing himself in 
opposition to the Elder State.smen, but another view may be expressed— 
that the leader of the .Kenseikai^ by throwing down the gauntlet thus 
publicly, opened the way to revolutionary changesT^ which would com¬ 
pletely ci^lter the course of national policy and put military leaders into 
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the... background. Viscount Kato’s ultimate success, and with it the 
ultimate emancipation of the Japanese people at pr^ent under the 
domination of the military element, depends on the cohesion and loyalty of 
the members of the Kenseikai and other opposition parties, tbge^ier 
with popular recognition of the true significeaice of the debate, and the 
unswerving, persistent prosecution of a liberal policy. ' Such a develop¬ 
ment would immediately affect Japanese conduct and policy in China, 
Siberia, Korea, Manchuria, Formosa, and the mandated territories, and 
provide an opportunity for the so-called Liberals to display their capacity 
for rule.*" m 

^he trouble is that mo^t observers of the Japan of to-day can¬ 
not see any immediate prospect of the triumph of Kato and 
the Oppc^sition parties^ nor any genuine sign of^a weakening of 
tJie power of the militarists, of whom Prince Yamagata is the 
chief. When the Opposition Bill for universal suffrage was put 
to the vote eady in February, it was not only rejected by 249 to 
135, but it led to a split in the Kenseikai Party, with the result 
that Mr. Ozaki, who had been Minister of Justice under Okuma, 
and is an a<.:anced “Liberal,” was expelled from that body. 
About a w Ox. c^Tferwards, Mr. OzaCi, supported by the Inde¬ 
pendents. i iiioduced in Ihe Diet a resolution advocating dis- 
armame t, md in his speech made tlie ix)int that Japai^ 
spending 32 i >er cent, of her revenue on ariiiaments, while America 
was spei diijg only 14 per cent., but^w^hen the resolution was 
voted CD it was thrown out by 285 to 38. On the other hand, 
the Government in March emerged from what was practically a 
vote of censure in the House of Peers by the narrow majority of 
38—164 to 126 votes; the matter w^afe connected with the same 
sort of financial sc^andal that had brought down a former Ministry. 
Meanwhile Mr. Ozaki had been stumping the country in favour 
of disarmament, and this led to considerable agitation, which was 
reflected in opinions expressed in that sense by a few high 
Japanese officials. Some Japanese even thought that the Hara 
Government would fall, but the scandals were net all on one side, 
and how really small w as tlie influence of the. disarmament agita¬ 
tion was shown towards the end of March by the passing by both 
Houses of the Diet, without opposition, of the army and navy 
estimates. The fact was i^at the Japanese ranks were closing 
up, and the national solid i.rir.y wa®-again being manifested to the 
world. 

During last winter an in ensg. Japanese propaganda was at work 
in Great Britain in favour of the reniewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and it lasted, wit i variations, until the landing in Eng¬ 
land of the Japanese Prince Impepal, his visit in itself being the 
consummate climax of the whole business. In the meantime—the 
controversy started in November last—^the isiland of i?ap, of 
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which few people had ever heard b^oi^, but which had been man¬ 
dated to Japan, had leapt into international pn^inence because 
of the interest America was taking in it. The Shantung problem 
also began to figure once more in the papers. Now Japan had 
for seme time been trjSng to negotiate a settlement with the 
United States regarding that Californian Alien Land Law, and 
had hoped and expected to effect it before President Wilson 
left office. A new “Gentleman’s Agreement ” was drafted by 
Mr. Morris, then American Ambassador at^Iokyo, and Baron 
Shidehara, Japanese Ambassador at Washington, but it was o^ly 
tentatively approved by the Wilson Administratioli, and when it 
came before the Harding Administration it was not ^adopted. 
Just about the time when the Japanese *^iet was passing the 
military and naval estimates, Mr. Morris resigned, and it was 
announced from Washington that America now pi;oposed to treat 
the questions at issue between herself and Japan on a broad, all- 
embracing basis, and to regard the settlement of the Yap 
question as necessary to the preliminary negotiations. Added to 
the implications of the discussion on naval armaments, more 
especially, of the United States and. Japan, here w^as matter 
enough for the closing up of the Japanese ranks in the Diet. Then 
in July came the invitations to the Washington Conference, 
which, to put the truth briefly, tlirow Japan into a fury and dis¬ 
concerted ourselves, but filled China with boj:>e. It is all very 
well for a diplomatic Press, anxious, under the lead of our Gov¬ 
ernment, not to offend the stisceptibilities of Japan, to say that 
British opinion regards the part of Japan in the Washington Con¬ 
ference as that of a great modern Power joining with the great 
progressive Powers of America and Europe in an impartial and 
large-minded discussion of the best policy to secure peace in the 
Pacific. The writer doubts whether the British public as a whole 
does so regard this matter, for there is a good deal of knowledge 
nowadays of thejreal Japan stripped of all glamour, and of what 
she has done in China. But however this nrjay be, there is not 
the least uncertainty concerning what Japan thinks about the 
Conference; she thinks that she is going to be put on her trial, 
and her people are very angry that there should be such an anti¬ 
climax to the brilliant pro-AUiance propaganda. What China 
thinks about the Conference has just beep made perfectly clear 
by her Note to Japan on Shantqpg; it is that she will stand 
forward as the accuser of dapan at the trial, and demand that 
justice be done. But will it? 


Egbert Machray. 



UNEMPLOYMENT—ITS CAUSE AND ITS ONLY 
EEMEDY 

A CbITICISM 07 THB GoVBBKMBlSr’S PBOPOSALS. 

• 

A SERIOUS organic disease cannot^ be overcome if the phyaiciaii 
closes his eyes to its hidden origin and treats merely its outward 
symptoms. Similarly the terrible social disease of unemployment 
cannot possibly be^ured if those in authority fail to recognise, 
or deliberately disregard, its principal cause and fail to apply to it 
a suitable remedy. 

In the ^pinion of many, unemployment is the inevitable penalty 
of a highly developed industrialism. According to the Socialists 
it is the logical consequence of capitalism. As a matter of fact, 
unemployment,has prevailed throughout the ages. However, 
whereas unemployment leads only to distress in highly developed 
modern states, it led to famine and starvation in the agricultural 
countries of I’:® past. Before the dawn of the industrial era 
famines verr :'»L=:jiient both on the •continent of Europe "and 
througho^.t 1 It Brit/bh Isles. The terrible consequences of a 
failure o th harvest and consequent unemployment in a state 
which lac \s highly developed industries apd a modem transport 
system nuy be seen iu unhappy Kussia. For many decades 
England has not suffered famine bepause capitalism and indus¬ 
trialism have jjrovided the nation with its most urgent wants, 
even at a time when less highly developed nations were starving. 

Some ascribe the prevalence of iinriiq'loMiieiit to world coiii- 
ditions, to the consequences of the war, to over-productioii. At 
first sight there seems to be much reason for that opinion. Unem¬ 
ployment is reported from everywhere. However, it is worth 
noting that it varied greatly in intensity. It is by far the greatesf 
in England and in the Uniisd States. In both countries industry 
has come almost to a standstiU owing to the vast^ accumulation of 
manufactured goods which fill the warehouse^ and which cannot 
be sold. Apparently the industrial states of the world suffer 
from an unduly great output. In reality over-production is impos¬ 
sible. Distress cannot be ca ised by too much, but only by too 
little; it cannot be caused by ovey-production, but only by ill- 
balanced production, Tha may be seen by an elementary ex¬ 
ample. Let us assume thi t a niimbef of people live in a self- 
supporting island, and let us further assume that half are engaged 
in the production of food and of raw materials, while the other half 
turn out manufactured goods. The more the inhabitants produce, 
the more food, house room, clothes, fuel and amusements will 
there be for all, provided, of course, that raw materials, food and 
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manufactured goods can be freely exchanged. The greater the 
production is, the greater will be general prosperity and content¬ 
ment. If, however, after a period of intensive production, free 
exchange and general happiness, some agitators should arise and 
suggest to the makers «of manufactured goods that they could 
benefft themselves very greatly by restricting output and insisting 
upon an increased remuneration, the position would rapidly change 
for the worse. The agriculturists, who were accustomed to 
exchange an ox for a dozen shirts, tvould rfifuse to exchange it 
for two or three. The manufacturing industries would come 
to a standstill, and if the unhappy • situation ^hould be pro¬ 
longed very greatly, the agriculturists would reduce tlieir output, 
limiting their production to their own wants. Thus grted on the 
part of the industrial workers would lead to unemployment in the 
manufacturing industries which eventually might be followed by 
starvation. 

Industrial uiicifi|il(»yMifiit is world-wide, and it is due principally 
to the unreasonableness of labour. It is most widespread and 
mo^ intensive in the United States and in England, where labour 
is most highly organised, and most unreasonable, and it is com¬ 
paratively unimportant in Germany, France and Belgium, where 
labjovr is more moderate in its demands. Germany and Belgium 
are industrially as highly developed as England and the United 
States. If world causes had brought about unprecedented unem¬ 
ployment, Belgium and Germany should suffer at least as severely 
from that scourge as the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Economically the w-orld is all one single country. The war has 
greatly im[>overished not only all Europe, but all the continents. 
The sudden impoverishment of Europe has dislocated world trade 
and world exchange. The purchasing power of the European 
,nations has been greatly dirainislied. The producers of food and 
raw materials throughout the world are suffering acutely in cot\- 
sequence of Europe’s troubles. 

During the war and during the first two years following its con¬ 
clusion the prices of manufactured goods and bf food and of raw 
materials rose to a similar extent throughout the world. The 
great business of the world consists in the exchange of food and 
raw materials against manufactured goods. -As the manhood of 
Europe had deserted the plough and the factory for the trenches, 
both food and manufactured goods had become equally scarce. 
The nations of the world had become accustomed to exchange food 
and raw materials against manufactured goods on the basis of 
scarcity and of high prices. During the war and for some little 
« time afterwards Europe bought foreign food and raw materials at 
extravagant prices. The European nations pledged their credit 
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and lived on their capital. However, that policy could not be 
pursued indefinitely. The demobilised soldiers of Europe went 
hack to the field and to the factory. The European harvests 
increased very greatly. The war demand for imported goods at 
boom prices fell off, and the con sequence^ was the collapse in price 
of all the most important foodstuffs and raw materials produced 
abroad. If we compare the United States wholesale prices of 
July, 1920, with those of September, 1921, we find that northern 
spring wheat at Chicago fejl from $2.95 to $1.33, that red winter 
wheat fell from $?86 to $1.28, that cattle per 100 lb. fell from 
$^5.50 to $8.35, greei\ salted hides fell from 30 cents to 
14 cents per It)., corn from $1.52 to $0.55, middling spot cotton 
from 39^nts to 19J cjnts after h£^ving been below 12 cents per lb., 
Ohio wool from $1.74 to $0.84, electrolytic copper from 18.76 
cents to 12.12J cents per lb., pig-iron from $46 to $19 per ton, 
Pennsylvania 4 )etroleum from $6.10 to $2.25 per barrel, rubber 
from $0.33 to $0.14^ per lb., sugar from 18.31 cents to 4.00 cents 
per lb. During the course of the war most of the prices 
given had b,- considerably higher. Many of the commodities 
bad been pr at a very high co^ owing to the enormous rise 

in wage*^ tl at had “take* place. When the producer^ of corn, 
wheat, lea . cotton, wool, ore, timber, rubber, etc., throughout 
the wor were forced to sell tlieir war^s far under the cost of 
prodiictio*!, they had naturally to restrict their purchases very 
greatly. 

The men who had been ruined cither by the war or by the 
sudden collapse in the prices of the commodities which they pro¬ 
duce could not be expected to purchase freely manufactured goods 
at boom prices. Statesmen, politicians, economists, business men 
and publicists stated times without number that the havoc wrought 
by the war could be made good only by increased production which 
would furnish an abundance of goods at moderate prices to fhe 
ruined peoples. As the industries of the continental nations had 
come almost to a standstill either thVough the,destruction of fac¬ 
tories and mines* or through lack of imported raw materials, Eng¬ 
land and the United Stales could monopolise the world’s trade in 
manufactured goods and establish the prosi?erity of their workers 
for many years. However while the capitalists were anxious to 
play their part by providing all the money required, the workers 
refused to support them but endeavoured to benefit themselves 
by demanding higher anc ever higher wages in respect of an ever- 
shrinking output, compla ning all the while about profiteering on 
the part of the capitalists. For a while the utterly denuded 
nations bought manufacti red goods at fabulous prices, but as soog 
as their most indispensable needs had been satisfied their purchases 
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came to a standstill. Labour had killed this goose which might 
have laid golden eggs for years to come. 

Both in England and in the United States the strongly organ¬ 
ised trade unions {^aetised extortion upon the consumer in the 
mort sliameleas manner. In the United States wages for unskilled 
workers, such as milkmen, carters and navvies, rose up to $10 a 
day, which at the current rate of exchange is equal to £S. In 
England wages of £1 a day became common. However, English 
wages were comparatively more onerous tlian American wages 
because of the extraordinarily small output of ILe British workers. 
An American miner produces as much cc^l per day as an Engl^^h 
miner per week, and an American bricklayer, wwking-under the 
Taylor'system, lays as many bracks per hoqj: as an EngU^sh brick¬ 
layer lays per day. Not satisfied with making exoiytliing scarce 
and dear, the organised industrial workers, both in the United 
States and in England, inflicted further injury uixm their indus¬ 
tries by reckless strikes of unparalleled magnitude and duration. 
Extravagant wages ruined the trade of the United States, while 
high wages, coupled with an extraordinary reduction of output, 
ruined the trade of Great'Britain. The efiect of the policy 
pursued by British labour may be seen from the following figures 
furnished by the Monthly Ecview of the London, Joint City and 
Midland Bank for September 


VqJ.iime of Exporta. 
(1913 =-= 100.) 



American. 

British. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Year 1919 

ns'fi 

54-8 

M^rch quarter, ] 920 

113 5 

71-3 

Juno „ ,, 

103*4 

73-6 

September „ ,, 

92-4 

73-6 

December „ ,, 

121-2 

05*4 

Year 1920 . 

107-7 

70-9 

March quarter, 1921 

103-4 

53 5 

Jrnie „ , „ 

100-1 

38-4 


Commenting on these most disrjuieting figures, the Bank 
stated :— 

“■Unfortunately it is not possible to get away from the fact that, 
in whatever way statistics are compiled or analysed, our export trade is 
apparently only about half what it was before the war. Kolying aS) we 
do on our exports of manufactured goods to pay for imports of <;6rn, 
beef and other necessities of life, and raw materials, it is obvious that 
reduced exports must involve, as in fact they liave involved, unemploy¬ 
ment and a reduction in the standard of living. Tlio alarming decrease' 
in our foreign and internal trade should be a powerful incentive to the 
removal of the causes which have influenced this condition in so far as 
it is in our power to do so.“ 
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The figures giTen & 0 W that American exports, measured by 
bulk, were after the war somewhat greatw than in 1913. During 
1919 British exports, on the other hand, were only shgbtly larger 
than half the quantity of 1913, while during 1920 British exports 
came only to 70’9 per cent, of their pre-war weight. During*the 
first quarter of 1921 they fell to 53'5 per cent, and during the 
second quarter to 38'4 per cent, of the pre-war figure. 

The bulk of our exports, measured by weight, consists of coal. 
Our coal exports hjjve shrimk to about one-third the pre-war total. 
However, manufactured goods of every kind also have shrunk 
alarmingly, ^hat shrinkage has been particularly great for the pro¬ 
ducts of those industries, such as the iron and steel and engineering 
industries, in which c^al is a most important factor. The Wicked 
policy of the coal-miners, or rather of their leaders, is very largely 
to blame for the stagnation of British trade and general unemploy¬ 
ment. According to the Monthly Review of Barclay’s Bank for 
August the great miners* strike has led to the following losses to 
the nation :— 


Coal !cnt, *i?. ?50,000 tons, valuer! at , ... 

Mintrs' -^ss ia 

Inci as€ 1 lailway^Bubsidy 

Coa sul idy ... 

Une uplc ’meftt Insurance loans ... 

Cost of Defence Force and other precautionary 

.;iof‘.8ures ... . 

Loss o: revenue—income-tax and super-tax-due to 
trade disturbance 


£70,000.000 
65,000.000 
40.000,000 
• 10,000,000 
30,P00,000 

30,000,000 

120,000,000 


£365,000,000 

Without taking into account tlie vast losses inflicted upon tlie 
industries which were brought to a standstill by the three months* 
coal stoppage, the loss caused by the miners* strike greatly ex¬ 
ceeded the cost of the three years* war against the Boers. At the 
very time when iiVreased'production at lower cost was called for, 
the miners cliose to dislocate the industries and trade of the 
country. However, the coal strike,* notwnthst^ginding its ruinous 
cost, was not*as harmful to the British industries as the fact that 
the miners have succeeded in keeping British coal at a price which 
is bound to strangulate our industries and trade. Excellent non¬ 
anthracite coal is cun'ently sold in the United States at prices 
which range from $2.50 to $3.00 per ton, which is equal to from i 
128. 6d. to 15s. in Englis i money; while German coal is cui^ently 
sold at from Mk.250 to \Ik.300 person, inclusive of the tax on 
turnover and the qoal tax, which price is equal to round about 10s. 
at the recently prevailing 'ate of the German exchange. We canixot 
wonder that British manufacturers are unable to sell their warei^ 
in competition with the Uuited States, Germany and other 
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countries. In the past England enjoyed the priceless advantage 
of having the cheapest coal in the world. Now it has by far the 
dearest coal among the coahproducing nations. The ruinous 
handicap of our coal being three times as dear as American^ 
Genman, Belgian, French, Japanese and other coal is not due to 
natural causes but to the policy of restriction and extortion prac¬ 
tised by the miners at the bidding of their Socialist and Com¬ 
munist leaders, who desire to create confusion and ruin in the 
hope of bringing about a revolution. For a great many years the 
miners of South Wales have been particular^ notorious in the 
pursuit of a policy designed to bring industry and trade to a starvd- 
still. That policy has found classic expression in the pamphlet, 
“ The**Miners* Next Step,’* published in^ 1911 by a group of 
Welsh miners, in wliich we read :— 

“ Lodges should, as far as possible, discard the old nipthod of coming 
out on strike for any little minor grievance, and adopt the more scientific 
weapon of the irritation strike by simply remaining at work reducing 
their output, and so contrive by their general conduct to make the colliery 
luireraunerative. 

“ Use of the irritation strille.—Tf the men wish to bring effective 
pressure to bear, they must use methods wjiich Wand to reduce profits. 
One way of doing this is to decrease production, while continuing at work. 
Quite a number of instances u’here this method has been successfully 
adopted in South Wales ftould bo adduced.” 

Unfortunately the Wels^i miners succeeded in forcing their 
disastrous policy upon the British miners in general. Their ex¬ 
ample was largely followed by trade unions everywhere. The 
policy of extortion and of restriction had proved so advantageous 
to the miners that the workers in other trades also wished to 
benefit themselves by establishing a scarcity value for their labour. 
They believed, or pretended to believe, that the capitalists and the 
ndtion possessed a bottomless purse from which all demands, how¬ 
ever extravagant, could easily be satisfied. 

The remuneration of laboifr depends upon the produce of labour. 
British labour cannot hope for a high remuner-atioa because its 
output is exceedingly low if compared with output in the United 
States. The only census of production taken in this country 
relates to the year 1907. The American census of production 
nearest in date was taken in 1909. From these two censuses the 
actual value produced per worker can be extracted by ascertaining 
gross production per head at wholesale prices and deducting from 
that sum the cost of raw materials used and other working ex¬ 
penses. An analytical comparison of the two censuses yields the 
^following most extraordinary result:— 
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Net output per Worker per Weeki 
Unitedt States United Kinfidom 



«. 

m 

1909. 

in 

1907. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

Boots and shoes .. 

3 

10 

0 

1 

7 

4 

Cardboard boxes. 

2 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Butter and cheese . 

8 

3 

0 

2 

8 

f 

Cement 

4 

17 

8 

2 

10 

10 

Clothing. 

4 

7 

4 

1 

3 

11 

Cocoa, chocolate and confec¬ 







tionery ... . 

4 

18 

5 

1 

12 

3 

Cotton goods ... 4 . 

2 

13 

9 

1 

10 

6 

Clocks and waMlies 

4 

3 

0 

1 

7 

9 

Cutlery and tools 

4 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

Dyeing and finishing,textiles ... 

4 

4 

3 

1 

18 

11 

Gas’^orklll 

11 

16 

7 

4 

1 

1 

Fii^arms and ammunition 

Gl(\es ... ... ... 

4 

19 

2 

. 2 


8 

3 

10 

9 

1 

11 

2 

Hats and caps 

4 

1 

10 • 

1 

5 

10 

Hosiery 

2 

2 

8 

1 

3 

5 

Leather tanning and dressing ... 

4 

13 

1 

2 

5 

0 

Lime «... 

3 

2 

4 

1 

13 

a 

Brewing and malting 

19 

10 

5 

6 

7 

3 

Matches ... . 

7 

3 

1 

1 

13 

0 

Paint, colours and varnish 

12 

9 

3 

3 

16 

2 

PapCT* 

5 

3 

.5 

2 

2 

8 

Pen*^ an. jr rujila ... 

. 4 

5 

9 

1 

9 

8 

Pri: III* 7 aii%i publishing 

7 

10 

11 

3 

13 

1 

Rf iJw» 7 vehicle^ ... « ... 

4 

0 

5 

2 

7 

5 

&il go ds 

3 

9 

3 

•1 

1 

2 

Bo ) an 1 candles... 

11 

7 

8 

2 

18 

B 

i.vf':age y3(!r head for all the 


• 





industries enumerated 

• £5 

17 

7 

£2 

3 

1 


Since 1907-9 the difference to England’s disadvantage has greatly 
increased. At present the output per worker is fully three times as 
great in the United States as in this country. A single American 
worker produces as much as three British w^orkers. We can, 
therefore, not wonder that the American workers have far higher 
wages than the JBritish and enjoy a far higher standard of living. 
The Socialists pretend that production is ample, that distribution 
is to blame for the insufficient remuneration of the workers. If, 
in 1907, the British workers in the boot and shoe industry had 
been given "the‘whole value of the work done, if capital had gone 
without remuneration, tiie average wage could have been no higher 
than iJl 78. 4d., while the workers in the'cardboard box industry 
could have received no m jre than J01 per week. The low wages 
which prevailed in thif country previous to the war were not due 
to the greed of the cap ^alists but to under-production on the part 
of the workers, which t.rose from the policy of ca’ canny pursued 
by them. 

During the war and since the armistice British wages have risen 
very greatly, and they have risen not merely on paper. The 
that real wages have been advanced very substantially may be seen 
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by the fact that the working classes are better dressed and better 
fed than in the past, and that they spend money with the utmost 
freedom on luxuries and on amusements of every kind. As British 
production per worker has recently been considerably lower than 
it Was previous to the war, it follows that the increased remunera* 
tion of ^the workers has been made possible by drawing upon the 
national capital. The well-to-do and the middle class have been 
impoverished in order to enable the workers to spend more than 
they earned. Naturally that process cannot continued indefi¬ 
nitely. That policy was bound to defeat itself. 

Unemployment is unprecedented both in the United States aiid 
in Great Britain because labour insists upon demanding consider¬ 
ably more than the value of its produce, because it insists upon 
wages which the impoverished people of the world cannot afford 
to pay. h^ngland’s foreign trade and England’s domestic trade 
have come almost to a standstill because labour has forced prices 
above the capacity of the consumer. This country is more depen¬ 
dent than any other State upon its foreign trade. British exports 
have shrunk disastrously, as has been shown in the foregoing, and 
there are few indications of a revival. Socialist labour leaders and 
others have advocated the stimulation of foreign trade by Govern¬ 
ment credits with which the war-impoverished nations abroad 
should be enabled to buy British goods. That policy is bound to be 
a disastrous failure as long ras British goods are far dearer than 
foreign goods of similar quality. At present England is unable to 
compete in many markets because her prices are 30, 40 and 50 per 
cent, higher than the prices of her competitors. A little while ago 
a gfoup of Chinese bankers called for tenders for railway engines 
and waggons- In respect of 30 locomotives of the Prairie type the 
Belgians tendered .£9,150 per engine, while the lowest British 
tender was £13,075 and the highest £19,750. In other words, the 
same locomotive would have cost twice as much if ordered in 
England than if ordered in Belgium. For 100 open waggons the 
Belgians secured a contract at £6G0 per waggon, while the lowest 
British tender was £1,014, or more than 60 per cent, higher. For 
100 covered waggons the Belgians will receive £722 per waggoa. 
The lowest British offer was £1,383, or practically 100 per cent, 
higher. Even the most generous financial arrangements made by 
the British banks in conjunction with the Government would not 
induce foreign governments qr foreign individuals to pay 60 or 
100 per cent, more for British goods than they need pay for non- 
British goods of similar quality. 

The British industries are being undersold not only in foreign 
markets but also in the home market. Every day we hear of 
British contracts for iron, steel, machinery, etc., going to German, 
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Belgian/Erench and American firms. Foreign nations are build¬ 
ing and repairing British ships, while out yards are idle, and,the 
shops everywhere are filled with German, Belgian, French and 
American goods which English labour might supply if it wquld 
condescend to do a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. However, 
British labour unfortunately insists upon demanding wages which 
the consumers both abroad and at home cannot provide, and the 
result is unprecedented unemployment. 

There is a superabundance of work for all. The world has 
never been in more urgent need for goods of every kind. Railway 
cmistruct^n Bas been at a standstill since 1914, and the permanent 
way, idbomotives and rolling-stock everywhere have been tiillowed 
to fall into disrepair.^ The cheapening of iron* and steel and of 
the goods made from iron and steel would immediately usher in 
the most prosperous period for the iron and steel trades of England 
and the United States. The nations of Europe are in rags. If 
labour would consent to produce cloth and clothing at moderate 
prices, there "'^ould be an unprecedented demand for woollen and 
cotton goods wlrch would keep Lancashire and Yorkshire busy 
for yea;^ t» come. • If the workers in the building trade w’ould 
consent to vork for a reasonable remuneration, millions of im- 
poverisl d lijuseholders would have their decaying houses rtipaired 
and ]fep.an jed, and hundreds of thousands of houses would be 
built for the working classes. The bftilding trade and the trades 
connected with it, such as the paper trade, the cement and brick¬ 
making trade, the furniture trade, etc., could easily give full 
employment to a million additional workers. Hun^eds of 
thousands of families who used to keep servants are now-without 
them, because servants are obtainable only at prices which are 
beyond the means of the great majority of people. While hundreds 
of thousands of «willing employers are servantless, hundreds <of 
thousands of able-bodied women are maintained in wilful and 
shameful idleness at the cost of the community. 

Unemployment is unprecedentedly great bo£h in England and 
in the United States because the highly organised workers insist 
upon a remuneration which the impoverished people cannot pro¬ 
vide. In the case of the United States, where intensive produc¬ 
tion prevails,, the lowering )f wages is called for. • In the case of 
Great Britain, where ui ler-production is chiefly responsible for 
unduly high prices, ini msified output alone would furnish a 
remedy in the great major ty of cases. The doubling of coal output 
per miner, for instance, would almost halve the price of coal. 
However, labour in its blindness hopes to remedy the position by 
reducing output still further, thus keeping prices at an imposaibl}^ 
high level, and demanding unlimited doles and Government credits. 
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which will only impoverish the taxpayers still more and reduce 
their ability to buy goods except in the smallest quantity and at 
the lowest price. The policy of export credits, which at present is 
so much discussed, will do more harm than good as long as Britisli 
prices are high above the prices charged for similar goods by our 
great competitors.> The Monthly Review of Barclay’s Bank for 
October stated with excellent good sense :— 

” It is7wor8e than useless to adopt, as *a policj^ methods which will 
aggravate the disease. To be effective, an increased export trade must 
be with countries2from which wo can be reasonably certain of ultimately 
receiving payment. To trade with some countries, on^h credit basis, 
may no^rely retard their recovery, by prolonging a false and i^.)pos8ible 
position; itmay easily amoimt, for all practical purposes,Ao giving 
our goods away, andjgiving them away without achieving any permanent 
benefit. The fact we have to recognise is that the unemployment problem 
will not be entirely solved by an extended Export Credits Scheme. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, sound business can readily be financed through normal 
channels, and it is broadly true that the principal obstruction to trade 
in these, the more desirable markets, is the f€ict that our prices are re¬ 
latively too high. For such a position, obviously the cure is not wholly 
to be found in extended credit facilities. Lower costs of production, 
made possible by the increased efficiency both of labour and capital, 
are also essential.*' 

While the great majority of labour leaders who stand under the 
influence of Socialist and Communist doctrinaires advocate the 
impossible policy of under-production and of over-payment, and 
the treatment of the unemployed problem by means of doles, 
public relief works and export credits, there are a few labour men 
wljo have the vision and the courage to recommend a sane policy 
which alone can provide a remedy. For instance, Mr. W. A. 
Appleton, the Secretary of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, wrote in his excellent book, What We Want and Where 
We Are, which has just been published :— 

“ Government, as science and art, plus inspiration, has long been 
decaying. Not what was right, but what was expedient, has become 
the object of the politician. Ultimate results have been sacrificed to 
immediate advertisement. No man occupying or usurping the seat of a 
statesman has dared to say to the people that unless they work they must 
starve. . . . Neither government nor parliaments can override economic 
law, and the attempt to do so has brought revolution very near to us. 
Get back, or perhaps forward, to sane conceptions ; let Capital and Labour 
settle their differences between themselves, and let the State content 
itself by keeping the ring, interfering legislatively only when life and 
health and material are in danger. ... 

“ Either you transfer the people who want food to the lands which 
grow food, or you increase the variety and the quality and the sale- 
ability of the goods your people manufacture, and also your capacity 
as world carriers of merchandise, or you starve and deterioiute until your 
effectiveness is less than the cheaper yellow and brown men, and then, 
you go out. Go out, and give plfi^ to the more adaptable. . - . 
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“ * Establish a credit system,’ cries another pajliator. ... It may be 
possible to lend more, or to send out more goods on zxiere promises to pay, 
but the safer policy seems to be that of bringing the price of our mer¬ 
chandise within the purchasing capacity of those peoples who, because 
of our price and our delayed deliveries, are seeking other sellers. * 

**A levy on capital has been the proposal of many and is atill the 
premier plank in the programme of the Labour Party. You cannot have 
your cake if you have eaten it, and you cannot develop your trade with 
capital that has been dissipated. . . . Maintenance without work means 
universal pauperisx]^ to b^ followed by national bankruptcy. Sub¬ 
sidised work is another form of pauperism. . . . There is no secret about the 
A|nerican, and Belgian a^d German capacity for underselling Britain. 
They h&v^ chedj^er coal and more eifective labour. Work accomplished 
breeds possibility of more work to undertake. Emplo 3 aneiid> tends 
to creatmmployment Ity developing purchasing power. We must either 
decrease our numbers and our standards of living, or increase our capacity 
for profitable exchange in overseas markets.” 

Palliatives,*such as doles, Governmental and municipal relief 
works, Government credits to the export trade, etc., may be 
popular, but they will do more harm than good because they fail 
to treat the -luse of unemployment. There is a superabundance 
of work 'or Jl at re;;sonable prices. Unemployment is principally, 
one mi,'ut dmobt say exclusively, due to the attitude* of labour, 
which 1 fut.‘8 to cut its coat according to its cloth, whiclf vainly 
insists i ior demanding boom wages in respect of an utterly inade¬ 
quate output from an impoverished w6rld. Let statesmen, politi- 
oians, and publicists tell the workers the truth. Mr. Appleton has 
shown them the way. 

With a great floiirish of trumpets the Government programrpe 
for the relief of iiiu iii|ikjvriii.-nt has been put forward. Unfortu¬ 
nately it is a programme of doles, dope, and make-believe. 
;G51,000,000 are to be devoted to export credits and loans on con¬ 
tracts placed in this country, while ill,900,000 are to be used for 
relief wwks, iiiii-inployMieiit benefit, and emigration. Govern¬ 
ment loans and credits will not facilitate sales to hond-fide buyers 
in England or abroad so long as British good! are 30, 40, 50 or 
more per cent, dearer than equivalent foreign goods. They wiD 
either not be utilised, or will be wasted iji supplying goods on 
credit to those who have no credit, who deserve no credit, and 
who are sure to abuse cr^edit. The Government proposes to 
remedy unemployment b,' futile legislation and by subsidies which 
will only impoverish tht British purchasing public still further, 
And which will prevent the prices of British goods going down 
to a competitive level, whereby alone employment can be 
improved. The Government scheme may be popular, but it is 
certainly not sound. * 


J. Ellis Barker. 



j^*The Editor of this Reoiew does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts; nor in any case can he do so ynless either stamps 
or a stamped envelope he sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should he type¬ 
written. 

The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an 
artide. 
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• A DECEMBEE EAIN-SCENE. 

Thebe trudges one to a merrymaking 
With a sturdy swing, 

Oil whom the rain comes down. 

To fetcli the saving medicament 
Is another bent, 

On vviiom tlie rain comes down. 

• 

Oi 1 slowly drives his herd to the stall • 

Ere ill befall, * • 

Oil whom the rain come-down. 

This bears his missives of life and death 
With quickening breath, 

On whom the rain comes dowm. 

One watches for signals of WTeok or war 
Jj'rpm the hill afar, 

On whom the rain comes down. 

No care if he gain a shelter or noncf 
• lllihired, moves one 
On whom the rain comes down. 

And another knows nought of its chilling fall 
XIpon him at all. 

On whom th ^ rain comes down. 

Thomas Hardy. 
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DISARMAMENT AS A PRACTICAL POLICY. 

Many' students of history and of practical statesmanship consider 
the Washington Conference with the greatest scepticism. They 
are aware that all attempts at abolishing war and reducing arma¬ 
ments have failed in the past, and that most -’^eace and disarma¬ 
ment conferences were promptly followed by devastating wars. 
The ancient Greeks created their Amphictyonic Copncils and soon 
afterwards embarked upon the most ruinous interneciri) wars. 
Napoleon III. strongly advocated international disarmament a 
few months before the outbreak of the Franco-German war. 
The peace and disarmament meeting at The Hague in 1899 w^as 
speedily followed by the Russo-Japanese w^ar, the Balkan wars, 
and the war of 1914-1918. It is worth remembering that Count 
Mouraviev, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated in 
bis invitation to the Powers^that the object of The Hague meet¬ 
ing was to arrive at “an understanding iio^ to increase for a 
fixed period the present effectives of the armed military and 
navaltforces, and at the same time not to increase the budgets 
pertaining thereto, aiid«to undertake a preliminary examination 
of the means by which 2 . reduction miglit be effected in the 
forces and budgets above mentioned.” Post hoc sed non propter 
hoc. It is true some of the greatest w'ars of all time follow^ed closely 
upon peace and disarmament conferences. How’ever, tliey did 
not occur because j^eace conferences had been held. The coin¬ 
cidence has been due to the fact that at times of unparalleled 
tension and stress, when great w^ars seemed to be inevitable, 
eleventh-hour i^eace and disarmament meetings were hastily called 
which, unfortunately, failed to prevent the expected collision. 
Once more the danger of war, or at least of economic ruin, has 
led to the calling< of a disamament conference. Happily there 
are signs that it may succeed, notwithstanding the'utter failure 
of all its predecessors. An unprecedented situation in inter¬ 
national relations lia.^ arisen, and as a consequence the Washing¬ 
ton Conference may have unprecedented results. 

It is no doubt a delusion to believe that the Washington 
meeting may lead to universal disarmament. Unfortunately, 
many excellent people who'have the. peace of the world at heart 
attempt to do too much and to do it too suddenly. Natura non 
facii fidtuin. We cannot overnight replace universal distrust 
4amoiig nation.s, the helium omnium contra omnes whereby 
Thomas Hobbes not incorrectly described international relations, 
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by a League of Nations, by a supeivnational Government and a 
super-natickial police force, by the Parliament of Man. JJnprac- 
tical idealists have done more mischief in the world than the 
greatest criminals. There is little hope of practical result from 
the Washington Conference^ if unpractical idealism sways its 
piocoedings, and if the assembled statesmen endeavour to achieve 
the impossible. Every attempt at creating a new world has 
hitherto been followed by disaster. 

History teachews that Vars are due to the conflicting interests 
and ambitions of nations and of their rulers, and that they are 
most frec^ueni^mong tilbes and among small nations of approxb 
inately^ equal strength. The formation of great Statqs has 
abolished the unendiftg inter-tribil wars 'which qsed to devastate 
England, France, Germany, and all other countries. The world 
enjoyed the longest period of peace when it had a single master, 
'v\’hen it \vas*ruled by Imperial Eome. The break-up of the 
Homan Empire led to the most terrible series of wars among 
the numeroiK small nations which took its place. For more than 
1,500 ye lAf i-t ’:*’orld has been devastated because it had many 
nia^erj* ins ic'jd of single one. Happily there is a possibility 
that th 1 .'X liomana of old may be replaced b/ the Pua5 
Bntann . v-r rather by the Pax Britannica et Avicncana,* The 
peace oi tbj Anglo-Saxons might have b*een brought about long 
ago had the American Lolonies not revolted. If, in 1914, the 
British Empire and the United States had formed a single State, 
or a wisely organised Federation of States, the peace of the world 
would not liave been broken. A league of some nations or a 
league of all nations has as yet little promise. There are too 
many nations in the world for cordial co-operation. Besides, 
they differ too greatly among themselves. On the other hand, 
there is every possibility that the United States and the British 
l^jinpire may arrive at an understanding in favour of the main¬ 
tenance of the world's j)eace. Such niulerstanding will enable 
the two Anglo-Saxoji nations to reduce their* armaments very 
greatly, and fheir example will undoubtedly promptly be followed 
by other nations, as will be shown in the course of these pages. 

The best hope for the s :ccess of the Washington Conference 
lies in the cordial agreeinei t of tlie British Empire and of the 
United States. The nia srial and human resources of the two 
are boundless. If they a s firmly united, although such a unioii 
need not be expressed in a foamal treaty, they could safely reduce 
their military and naval fcrces to the absolute ihiniinum because 
no Mngle nation and no combination of States would dare to 
attack th<sm. The war pi 1914-1918 has destroyed the legend * 
tliat Enghiiid, her Dominions, and the United States will not 
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fight or caiiiiot fight which prevailed among the military nations 
previous to the Great War. The world has learned that the 
Anglo-Saxons are able to raise gigantic armies which need not 
fear comparison with the armies of any of the old military States, 
and* that the United States can create a gigantic navy and mer¬ 
chant marine in an incredibly short space of time. After all, 
vast armaments can easily be raised by nations which possess 
the necessary spirit, large numbers, and adequate resources. 
The war has shown that Englishmen a*nd Amf^cans possess the 
warlike spirit. The white population of the two States alone 
exceeds at present 150,000,000, and it will, beforq^long, exceed 
300,000,000. Last, but not least, the material resources^of the 
two are absolutely boundless. , ^ ^ 

The British Empire and the United States combined own about 
one-third of the earth’s surface. Under the two flags dwell more 
than 150,000,000 white people and more than’ 450,000,0(X) 
coloured people. While these two States possess together more 
than 600,000,000 citizens, the rest of the world is inhabited by 
approximately 1,000,000,OOQ people. At present the British 
Empire and the United States are, as regard^ population, in the 
minority if compared with the rest of the world. How-ever, it 
must be remembered that more than half of the vast territory 
under the British and tl»e American flags consists of very thinly 
populated white man’s land, which will rapidly fill up, and that 
the British and American territories contain a superabundance 
of the most valuable natural resource.s. If wo compare not only 
quantity but also quality, it may be stated without exaggeration 
that Britain and America combined posse.ss half the world’s terri¬ 
tory and half the world’s population. However, the time seems 
near at hand when the two combined w-iJl possess considerably 
more. Mr. John Fiske, a distinguished American historian, 
wrote in his book, American Political Ideas, published in 1880 :— 

** The work which the English race began when it colonised North 
America is destined to go on until every land on the earth's surface that 
is not already the seat of an old civilisation shall become English in its 
language, in its political habits and traditions. .. . Tho race thus spread over 
both hemispheres, and from the rising to the setting sun, will not fail 
to keep that sovereignty of the sea and that commercial supremacy which 
it began to acquire when England stretched its arm across the Atlantic 
to the shores of Virginia and Massachusetts. . . . The world's business will 
be transacted by English-speaking people to so great an extent, that 
whatever language any man may have learned in his infancy, he will find 
it necessary sooner or later to learn to express his thoughts in English. . . . 
,By the end of tho twentieth century such nations as France and Oermaiiy 
can only claim such a relative position in the political world as Holland 
and Switzerland now occupy.” 
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Mr. Fiske’s forecast may come true unless the Anglo-Saxon 
nations should choose to destroy themselves in suicidal folly, for 
united they are invincible. 

There was a time when the Anglo-Saxon race was relatively 
as insignificant as the Eomans were in the seventh centurjr before 
Christ, or as one of the minor Balkan races is at the present 
moment. The Anglo-Saxons have expanded with extraordinary 
energy and success. They have seized and populated some of 
the most valuaUe and ^ost promising portions of the world 
and have increased amazingly in numbers. Their possible future 
growth may J:)e gauged from the progress of the United States. 
In 1800* the Bepublic was inhabited by 5,810,000 peoi)le. In 
1920 185^683,108 p^ple were enumerated, and^ according to the 
most conservative estimate contained in the report of the Boose- 
velt Commission on America’s natural resources, the United 
States should have 250,000,000 inhabitants in the year 2000 and 
500,000,000 inhabitants in the year 2100. Between 1800 and 
1920 the 'dation of the world has increased from 640,000,000 
to l,60r or has grown only,two-and-a-half fold. During 

the sair e | eiiod tli*^ population of the United States has increased 
twenty tiv. fold, or ten*times as fast. Canada, which is larger 
than t\ nitfid States, has fewer inhabitants than Greater 
Londoj' Australia, which is larger thdn all Rnroiie, has fewer 
inhabuauts than little Belgium. By the year 2000 the United 
States and the British Empire will each probably contain 
250,000,000 white inhabitants. There is room for several United 
States within the British Empire. If the peace of the Anglo- 
Saxons should be preserved for a few decades, they will 
jointly dominate the world, not by military means but 
by weight of numbers, and they will easily be able to pro¬ 
tect its peace* and to discountenance military ambitions 
among the other nations, provided, of course, they are 
united in aim. , 

Hitherto Europe has ruled the world. The*military ambitions 
of the European States have been the principal cause of war. 
The great struggle of 1914-1918 has brongjit about the downfall 
of Europe. The history of 2,000 years has been chiefly the his¬ 
tory of the expansion of E ’.rope. During the last four centuries 
Europe conquered the ot ler four continents and dominated them. 
The predominance of Eu ope has con^e to an end. The European 
continent, divided into numerous quarrelling nations and possess¬ 
ing comparatively small natural resources, will in the future 
occupy a position similar to that held by ancient Greece in the 
Boman world. England will become an appendage of her over? 
sea Empire and its European outpost. At present the yellow. 
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brown, and black races of the world exceed the white race in 
number. Imaginative writers, such as Mr. Loihrop Stoddard 
in his most interesting books, The Rising Tide of Colour sxid The 
New World of Islam y have pointed out the danger thrcntening 
the supremacy of the white man. That danger will, scarcely 
materialise if the United States and the British Empire live and 
act in harmony. In a few decades the number of white Anglo- 
Saxons alone should equal, or exceed, the teeming millions of 
China and Japan combined. 

Wealth and strength go hand in hand. The United States and 
the British Empire can raise tlie largest armies and fleets because 
they possess tlic bulk of the world’s resources and tlie /hulk of 
the world’s wealth. Natural resources determine tlie growth of 
nations. The two Anglo-Saxon States possess or control not 
only more than half of the world’s best territory and of the world’s 
best agricultural soil, but they possess, at the same time, more 
than half of the* world’s most valuable minerals and of the world's 
WBjter-power resources which can be converted into electricity. 
According to the best estiipates available, the British Empire 
and the United States combined have approximately three-fourths 
of the world’s coal and the bulk of the world’s iron, copper, tin, 
gold, silver, nickel, lead, zinc, etc. In addition they produce the 
bulk of the world’s cotton, wool, oil, and rubber. Owing to these 
vast resources the two natilons combined produce far more than 
half of the world’s manufactured goods and are supreme in ship¬ 
building and in shipping, while the rest of the w^orld is dependent 
on the Anglo-Saxon nations for a great deal of its food and for a 
large quantity of those raw materials which are indispensable to 
the manufacturing industries. The two nations combined may 
easily utilise their firmly established economic predominance 
for enforcing the peace of the world. TUie mere threat 
of depriving a recalcitrant nation of its imported food, cotton, 
wool, copper, oil, rubberj and of Anglo-American shipping 
would have at leSst ns telling an effect as an ultimatum rein¬ 
forced by the display of overwhelming military and naval 
strength. Besides, the former step would be far less costly than 
the latter. 

The predominance of the Anglo-Saxon nations is by no means 
restricted to the factors enumerated. Nearly all the most im¬ 
portant straits, harbours, and other strategical points of the world 
are in Anglo-Saxon hands. Most of these can be held by rela¬ 
tively small forces. The world-strategical position of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations is at least as favourable to their economic position. 
*■ North America, lying half-way between over-populated Europe 
and over-populated Asia, can keep both iti order and can prevent 

I 
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their uniting for action^ especially if the British Empire cordially 
co-operates with the Americans. 

Consideration of the factors described shows that the 
British Empire and the United States can vastly reduce their 
armaments if perfect harmony reigns between them. They cbuld 
restrict their armies and navies to the irreducible minimum and 
need not regard very greatly ihe armaments of other nations. 
No nation and no conceivable combination of States would care 
to challenge the too Anglb-Saxon States even if they had almost 
completely disarmed. The nations of the world have learned 
that the Angl«-Saxons dbn fight and that they can create gigantic 
and weJl-managed armies and fleets in an incredibly shor^ time. 
Besides* the Anglo-Saxon nations would not allow the creation 
of huge armies and fleets which might endanger their peace. 
They could easily compel a reduction in armaments by making 
use of their ituliistrial, commercial, and financial predominance. 
The limitation of credits, of shipping facilities, or of indispensable 
supplies of I "‘d and of raw materials might prove as effective as 
a strict ' Its mere threat should turn an ambitious 

nation f on its dangerous course. The example of disarmament 
set by t e i nited States and the British Empire would promptly 
be folic ‘ ed by some nations, while others might be persuaded 
to folio / ruit. Their desire to be oif good terms with the 
Anglo-Saxons would be a powerful factor. 

In considering the possibility of reducing very greatly the 
armed forces of the United States and of the British Empire, 
we must bear in mind that the two differ completely in character, 
and that the super-police maintained by the one must be different 
from the super-police of the other. The United States are in 
the happy position of possessing little territory outside their 
borders. Few troops are required for defending importaut 
strategical points and for policing natives living under their pro¬ 
tection. The British TCmpire, on Jthe other hand, requires a 
considerable number of troops for defending thef valuable positions 
which it possesscxs in all inirts of the world and for keeping order 
among about 400,000,000 coloured people. ^Tf the armies of the 
two countries should be reduced to a super-police, the forces 
retained by the British Empire would necessarily be far greater 
than those required by i le Republic. Unfortunately, England 
cannot indulge in the lux\ ry of reducing her armies to the Ameri¬ 
can level. An attempt to do so might lead to the most dangerous 
consequences in India and elsewhere. 

With regard to naval laatters also the United States are far 
more favourably situated than is the British Empire. The* 
Am^cans possess a closely knit land empire which is practically 

f 
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self-supporting. It cannot be starved into surrender and it cannot 
be seriously injured by an invasion, except by w^i,y of the Atlantic 
coast. The Pacific coast-lands of the United States and the 
territories bordering upon them are sparsely inhabited, and they 
do not possess resources which are vital to the life of the State. 
Tlie bulk of America’s popnlation and the great majority ‘of her 
most important industrial undertakings, coal mines, iron mines, 
etc., are to be found on, or near to, the Atlantic border. Within 
a circle of 200 miles* radius drawn aVourul ifc'w York are to be 
found all the most important ordnance and rifle factories, chemi¬ 
cal and gunpowder plants, armour-plate works apd sliiphuikl^ig 
and ship-repairing establishments of the l/nited ^^iaites, and 
w’ithin a somewhat larger radius are situated the ]U’ineipal coal 
mines, ironworks, and other manufacturing e.stablishments which 
would be of supreme importance to tlie Republic in case of war. 
A powerful army might conceivably land on the Pacific shore and 
invade the western States. It coul<l not possibly march across 
the continent and seize the great armament plants. The central 
and eastern States would h/ive ample time to raise and equip an 
anny of overwhelming strength, drive out thq. invader, and destroy 
his power with the help of an extemporised fleet. An attack on 
tlie ntore vulnerable Atlantic coasts could be effected only by some 
European Power or Po\vers. However, the task would be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult. It would require a huge fleet, a Inige army, and 
a huge transport service, but even then the aggrr^sor would 
probably fail, because the Fnited .States, like Russia, are protected 
by space. The great coalfields and ironworks, the true sources 
of America’s military power, lie hundreds of miles inland. A 
determined population of more than 100,000,0(X) dwelling on a 
continent cannot be subdued hy an expedition. Riich a war 
jvoiild probably be as disastions to the aggressor as the Sicilian 
expedition was to the Athenians. No nation in its senses would 
care to undertake so terrible a risk. There remains, of course, 
the possibility of a State ]) 0 \verfiil at sea destroying the Ameri¬ 
can fleet and blockading the country. However, that possibility 
also is very small. The T''nited States could never he defeated 
by naval war alone. It would not exactly be easy to blockade 
the extensive American coasts. Besides, such a blockade, even 
if completely successful, would not bring the United States to 
their knees. They could easily live without foreign trade for 
any number of years. However, they would in the meantime 
build an all-powerful fleet witli the help of their gigantic iron and 
steel and engineering industries and would destroy the nation 
which had attacked them. As long as England goes hand in 
hand with the United States, a naval or a military attack on the 
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more vulnerable Atlantic coast bn the part of 'some European 
Power or Powers is of course inconceivable, and an attack upon 
the United States by some Power or Powers acting in union with 
England is equally inconceivable. Such an attack could not pos¬ 
sibly benefit England, but would certainly lead to the loss ^of 
Canada. • 

The British Empire obviously requires a strong fleet far more 
than the United States. It is scattered all over the globe. It is 
vulnerable in manj^laces,«aiid the Motherland is dependent upon 
the sea for its very existence, for it imports from abroad not only 
tb^ bulk of itsj-aw mateiaals but even the bulk of its food. To the 
British Efnpire open seaways are as important as the railways are 
to the TJiiited States. The cutting of the sea communications 
of the British Empire by a Power stronger at se*a w^ould lead to 
starvation in the United Kingdom and to the downfall of the 
Empire. It»follows that the British Empire requires both a 
stronger army and a stronger navy than the United States merely 
for self-presei -^ntion. 

The Biiti' .. i’.<vn>ire is a sea Empire. Its existence is bound 
up with t le t c«dom cf the sea. As England has not been willing 
to live a< i.ht stilTeuMice of the groat military nations of the Conti¬ 
nent, sIj hi. I made it her fixed object to have a fleet of pre- 
domiriain st ength. After all, there was the possibility of an 
attack by a Continental 'coalition, ^^uch attacks have occurred 
in the past, and attemi^ts to bring about a united attack upon 
the llritish Empire were made by German, French, and Russian 
statesmen during the last few decades. Herein lay the justifica¬ 
tion of the Two-Power Standard. Formerly the British Fleet 
occupied a position of absolute predominance in the world. That 
predominance is disappearing, or has already 3isapf)eared, and in 
a few years En^liiiid may occupy the second or even only the 
third place on the sea. Rapidly swelling armaments are an 
infallible sign of the danger of war. According to the Scientific 
American of November, 1021, the ]!osition of*the three leading 
naval Powers, measured by first-class battleships and battle¬ 
cruisers, will be as follows iu 1924 :— 


United States 

Total tomtage 
regardless 
of age. 

Firs -Class Battleships,. 
. 722,000 

Total tonnage 
as depreciate 
by age. 

564,467 

Great Britain 

. • 648,260 

192,484 

Japan 

. 272,620 

196,939 

United States 

First-Class Battle-cruisers, 
. 261,000 

261,000 

Great Britain 

. 366,400 

254,986 

Japan 

. 284,000 

204,867 
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Total tonnage 

Total tonnage 


regardless 

as depreciated 


of age. 

Tfffal First-Class BcUtls Fleet. 

by ago. 

United States 

. . 983,000 

816,467 . 

Great Britain 

. ... 903,660 

447,469 

Japan 

. 666,620 

400,806 


The Scientific American is a serious publication, and it should 
be observed that it arrived at the true "-tr^'iu lh of the three 
Powers in 1924 by estimating the life of first-class battleships 
and battle-cruisers at fifteen years and deducting one-fifteenth 
from the tonnage in respect of every year of their age. , It will 
be seen that in 1924 the superiority of the United States Fleet 
over that of Great Britain will be overwhelming, and that in first- 
class battleships Japan will be slightly superior to England. Not 
only the United States with tlieir gigantic wealth are building a 
huge fleet with feverish liaste, but the Japanese with their 
narrow means do likewise. The battleship figures given make it 
perfectly obvious that the United States and Japan are preparing 
for war with one another. Herein lies at j^resent tlie greatest 
danger to*the world’s peace, and the question arises whether such 
a w'a» is necessary or advisable, and wliether it will, if fought, 
lead to a lasting peace 

There is a good deal of tension between the United States and 
the Island Emi>ire. The points of friction are well known and 
need not be discussed in this place. Ho\vever, the most serious 
thing about tlie Atneriean-Japanese tension is that a great many 
Alnericaiis suspect that tliey may experience tlui hostility of 
Japan and Great^ Britain combined. The meaning and the 
objects of the British-Japanese Alliance have been miautider- 
sjood. Owing to thi.s snsj)icion the Americans .have endeavoured 
to establish a Two-Power Standard on the sea. Beference to the 
table previously given sliows that in 1924, according to the figures 
supplied by the Scientific American, the first-class battle-fleet ton¬ 
nage of the United .States, as depreciated by age, will come to 
815,467 tons, while that of Great Britain and Japan combined 
w'ill amount to 848,275 tons. The desire to maintain a Two- 
Power Standard against the two States strongest on the sea is 
frequently expressed by leading Americans. In commenting 
u[X)n the naval i>OHition, the Scientific American of November, 
1921, stated;— 

'i'i 

“By 1924, if the present programmes of construction of the ihi*eo 
loading naval Powers are completed, we shall find ourselves in the position 
of being about equal in capital ship efficiency to the two other naval 
Powers combined.” 



Thdse who dislike the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon nations 
have endeavoured for a long time to create differences between 
Great Britain and her Dominions and Colonies, between the 
British Empire and the United States, and between the United 
States and Japan. The Bemhardis of Germany, for instance, 
while advocating a war of conquest, have declared for decades 
the inevitableness of the disintegration of the British Empire, 
of a war between the United States and Great Britain which 
would lead to thejoss of Canada, and of a war between the United 
States and Japan. The enemies of England and of the United 
^Hates are ^^ry largelj^ responsible for the misunderstandings 
existing l)etween Great Britain and the Bepiiblic on the one hand 
and between the Americans and i^e Japanese oij the other hand. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was concluded for purely defensive 
reasons. Those Americans who state that England ought not 
to have concluded an alliance with a yellow nation are not 
acquainted wnth the facts of the case. Twenty years ago Bussia 
was steacH'. « n^-roaching upon India and upon Japan’s interests 
on the .‘ •uh-land. The Japanese feared that Russia would 

make ir ipo:* th^m, and wished to strengthen themselves by 
an allis'.ice They would have liked to ally themselves with 
Gerrnai \ 6* wdth Germany and England combined, and they 
were rej* ly to conclude an alliance even ^ith Russia. The inner 
history of the Alliance may be studifed in the Memoirs of Vis¬ 
count riayashi and of Baron Ii^ckardstein. Towards the end of 
1901 Marquis Ito went to Petersburg, where he stayed for some 
considerable time, and then went on to London, wdiere the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance w^as concluded on January 30tb, 1902. 
If England had not concluded the Alliance, Japan would have 
allied herself either with Germany or with Russia. A Russo- 
Japanese all Lanc<j» would liave tended to divert Russia’s activities 
towards India. A Gen nan-Japanese alliance would have been 
directed against Rtissia, but it might have led to Japan sup¬ 
porting Germany in 19J4. That w'onkl have bSen an exceedingly 
serious matter. ’ Not only India but Australia and New Zealand 
lie in easy reach of Japan The consequences to England and 
the world would have been ncalcidable. 

The Japanese have rerdeied services of the greatest value not 
only to England but also .o the United States and to democracy 
by ranging themselves oi the side pf the Allies, and it w^oujd 
seem not only ungi*atefuy)ut also unwise on the pjirt of England 
not to renew the old Alliarce, which was conchided for the main¬ 
tenance of peace and order in Asia. The Asiatic position is as 
yet too uncertain to throw away so valuable a safeguard.* 
England's withdrawal might'lead to Japan allying herself with 

I I* 2 • 
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another Power, and such an alliance might be as dangerous to 
the peace of the world as a Busso-Japanese Alliance or German- 
Japanese Alliance would have been in 1901. The Australians 
and the New Zealanders share the views of the Americans regard- 
ing the necessity of maintaining the purity of the white race. 
They also try to exclude the Chinese and the Japanese. Never¬ 
theless, they are strongly in favour of maintaining the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. Its dissolution w^ould compel Australia and 
New Zealand to build gigantic fleets for their,^rotection. 

The conclusion of the Alliance with Japan in 1902 was un¬ 
doubtedly wise, and its maintenance seems exceedingly desirable, 
not only to Englishmen but also to the inhabitants of ^he great 
Dominions. Hpwever, that Alliance, which is purely defensive 
in character, could not possibly be directed against the United 
States. The Japanese know that Englishmen would never sup¬ 
port them against the Americans. Besides, no Englishman desires 
the downfall of the United States. The American fear that the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance is aimed at tlie Ignited States or might 
be used against them is absurd. 

Up to 1914 general disarmament was impof^sible because of the 
rivalry be'iween Germany and her territorial neighbours on land 
and because of the rivalry of Germany and of England on the 
sea. General disarniairient will be impracticable as long as the 
race of armaments betw’ee^ri the United States arid Japan con¬ 
tinues. The strain which the armament race is putting upon 
Japan may be seen by the fact that that country is spending 
at present as much on naval defence as Great Britain spent 
previous to the war. There is some danger that the Japanese 
may think it cheaper to let it come to war with the United 
States than to continue increasing their navy in order to keep 
up with America’s fleet. On the other hand, there is the danger 
that the Americans, feeling reassured about the true nature of 
the British-Japanese Alliance; will think their superiority suffi¬ 
ciently great to rftake war upon Japan. An American-Japanese 
war is quite unnecessary. The differences existing between the 
two countries are of comparatively minor importance and can 
easily be adjusted. *The Japanese have hitherto acted in foreign 
affairs with the greatest wisdom and moderation, and they are 
not likely to abandon their traditional attitude. An American- 
Japanese war is not only unnecessary, but is unwise because it 
cannot possibly lead to a satisfactory end. The United States, 
as has previously been shown, cannot*be subdued by an attack 
in the Pacific. Similarly, Japan cannot be subdued by the 
• Americans. It is true that the American Fleet is numerically 
twice as strong as the Japanese Fleet and that America’s wealth 

I 
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is immeasurably gfreater than that of Japan. Numbers and 
wealth alone would not decide the struggle. TheJTapanese spirit 
is unconquerable, and in a defensive war against the United 
States the Island Empire would be powerfully aided by its extra¬ 
ordinary natural strength. Japan is a gigantic fortresa in the 
sea. The j)rincipal towns and harbours of the country lie on the 
inland sea of the principal island, the four narrow approaches to 
which cannot be forced. ^ Vice-Admiral Ballard, a former Assist¬ 
ant Director of Ifival Intelligence and Director of the Operations 
Division of the Admiralty War Staff, wrote in his excellent 
Book, Tfce ll^fluence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan, 

which has fust been published :— • 

• . . 

“ Japan stands now wellnigh impregnable to diret i attack, as a result 

of great natural advantages of position combined with success in war 
and wisdom diplomacy. Surrounded by the Pacific Ocean, which has 
once again become her great guarantee of safety because she has learned 
how to use it as a line of defence ; separated by 10,000 miles of water 
from Eur. **rid nearly 5,000 from America; and having no great 
military .5«i},’hur'u f.ear at hand since tl^ break-up of the Russian Empire, 
her situidio i.: such^ ihat no Power in the world can seriously threaten 
her in h t i vn regions, in*the near future at least. For any attack on 
Japan, ^ in. i ters now stand, the enemy must be in possession Qf a fleet 
about t) oe times as powerful as that of tl^e defence because no other 
country a fully cquipporl modern naval base and arsenal in the eastern 
Pacific capable of docking tiro or three of the largest battleships simul- 
taneullsl5^ . . . 

** At present Japanese naval politiy relies on the very largest form of 
battleship as the instrument of sea powei-, but it is at least an open question 
as to whether the greater pai*t of the money thus spent would not be bdtter 
invested in the form of submarines, for Japanese waters are particularly 
well suited to the operations of that type of vessel on account of their 
great depth, which precludes the possibility of submarines being ‘ mined 
in ’ as they were ih the North Sea. With a couple of hundred of tlf^se 
craft as a defence, no foreign battle squadron would ever be likely to 

approach her coasts or attempt to enter^the Yellow Sea.*’ 

• 

Japan, lilvc England, depends largely on imported food and 
raw materials. However, her dependence oil these is not as great 
as is that of Ei^land, and a blockade of th^ Japanese Isles would 
be infinitely more difficiili than that of the United Kingdom. 
That may be seen by t glance at the map. If, unhappily, it 
should come to a war b€ tween the United States and Japan, it 
w^ould prove exhaustive to both States and would result in a 
draw. The Japanese c^mot subdue the United States and the 
Americans cannot subdu*) Japan. An American-Japanese war 
would mean the beginning of a series of wars betw'eeri the tw<v 
countries. It might last for'centuries. It is in the interests of 
both the United States and Japan to avoid such an myiecessary 
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struggle, which would injure both countries very seriously, and 
perhaps permanently. 

Disarmament will become a practical policy only when the 
possibility of a war between^the United States and Japan need 
no longer be considered. The first thing needful to stop the mad 
race of armaments is the abolition of all friction between the 
two countries. As soon as neither of the tw^o suspects and fears 
the other, they will reduce their naval programmes. The United 
States may well set the example because they far less vulner¬ 
able from the sea than is Ja])an, and their security against naval 
attack will be absolute as soon as they feel certain Jhat the 
British-Empire will stand shoulder to shoulder with the Bepublic 
in the maintenar.ce of peace. Japan is not likely to attiick the 
United States because her interests lie in Asia. Howxver, if the 
Japanese statesmen should be mad enough to desire attacking 
the United States, they would shrink from such an undertaking 
if they knew that they would find England on America’s side. 

A cordial understanding between the British Empire and the 
United States will allay the danger of an American-Japanese war, 
and will make a drastic reduction of naval and military arma¬ 
ments practicable not only among the Anglo-Saxon countries but 
throughout the world. It would no doubt be desirable to arrange 
for Anglo-American co-operation for the maintenance of peace 
and the reduction of armarn’ents by means of a treaty of alliance. 
However, it seems questionable whether it will he possible to 
conclude such a treaty. America’s policy with regard to foreign 
nations was formulated by Washington in his famous Farewell 
Address of 1796, in which he stated : — 


“ The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to havQ with theirn as little political 
connection as possible. . . Europe has a set of primary interests, which 
to us liave no, or a very remote, relation Hence she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns. Hence, tlierefore, it must be unwise in us to ^plicate our¬ 
selves, by artificial tios,dn the ordinary vicissitudes of her ^Utics, or the 
ordinary combination.s and collisions of her fiiendships or enmities. Our 
detached and distant situation invite.s and enables us to^'pursue a difEerent 
course. . . It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world.” 


Hitherto the Uiuted States have followed the policy laid down 
* by their first President. However, the3epublic need no longer 
follow the policy of isolation which, no doubt, was wisest at the 
time when the Bepublic was small and weak. She may choose 
to adopt the advice of President Jefferson, who wrote on October 
34th, 1823, to Mr. Monroe at the time when Mr. Canning urged 
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upon the American Government to ipake that d^laration Which 
has since become known as the Monroe Doctrine 


“ Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to entan^e our* 
selves in the broils of Europe; our seoond never to suffer Europe to inter* 
meddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. . . . Great Britain is the nation wjuoh can 
do us the most harm of anyone, or all, on earth ; and with her on oiir side 
we need not fear the whole world. With her, then, we should most 
sedulously cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing would tend more 
to knit our afiectioj^ than to be fighting once more with her, side by side, 
in the same cause.^ 


^ On November 1st Ms. Madison, the fourth President, wrote to 
Mr. Jeffersoi? with regard to Mr. Canning’s proposal:— 

“ WiUi thife British power and navy combined with our own we have 
nothing to fear from the rest of the world; and in tfie great struggle of 
tlie epoch between liberty and despotism we owe it to ourselves to sustain 
the former, in j>his hemisphere at least.*’ 

Jefferson and Madison were among the founders of the Kepub- 
lic. Their '^dews may possibly influence the American Govern¬ 
ment and .. and cause them to favour the conclusion of a 
British- An c^ican treaty which woiTld establish the peace of the 
world ;< id vhicli w^ould make the drastic reduction of grmaments 
possibl i’resident Harding seems in favour of such ajpolicy. 
Howev r, iltliough his influence is gre^t, he must reckon with 
the S':mrAte. The Aitierican Constitution states: "He (the 
President) shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” The American Senate has ninety-six 
members. It follows that at least sixty-four would have to.be 
in favour of such a treaty. The Senate contains only sixty Ee- 
publican members, and not all of these need support the Presi¬ 
dent. Mr. Harding included the leaders of both the Bepublican 
and Democratic ‘parties among tlie American negotiators so as*to 
make sure that a treaty agreed upon would be ratified by a two- 
thirds majority. The possibility that the Washington Confer¬ 
ence may lead to an Anglo-American understanding, and even to 
a solemn treaty embody mg such an understanding, is by no 
means small. In order tc allay all doubt among both Americans 
and Japanese as. to the triu nature of the alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan and i ^ an alliance between Great Britain and 
the United States, the t vo alliances might fitly be merged into 
an Anglo-American-Japmese Allianice. However, American 
public bpinion may^not "yet be ready for such a consummation. 
The co-operation of the t.iree Powers may, of course, be secured 
without a written manifestation of their unity. ^ 

J. Ellis Babebb. 
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"Civilised warfare/’ "legitimate warfare," "clean fighting/' 
are all delusive phrases. War was never civilised or legitimate; 
it wascftlways foul. 

Savagery is not excrescence, but an essential of war. It is idle 
to protest against its atrocities : war has been and must always 
be atrocious. The attempt to palliate its cruelty, or to mitigate 
its miseries, is as idle as to expect the wild tieast in confiict to 
abstain from its full use of claw’ and fang :— 

“In peace there’s notliing so bccoinos a ifian - 
' As modest stillness and humility, 

Bjit when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Tlien imitate tlie action of the tiger." 

This is the advice which Shakespeare puts in the montli of that 
heroic militarist, Henry Y. It is advice which miist be followed 
till war is wholly abolished. 

The fond hope that civilisation w’ould, or could, mitigate the 
horrors of war has been completely exploded. The French Com¬ 
mission on German atrocities reported :— , 

“Never has a war, carried on between civilised nations, assumed the 
savage'and ferocious character of the one wliieh at this moment is being 
waged on our soil by an implacable advt.Tsarv. Pillage, rape, arson, and 
murder are the common praetjee of our enennes." 

To read the details of those atrocities reported, on conclusive 
evidence, by the English and French Commissions, is a veritable 
descent into Hell. Humanity sickens at the liorrible recital. But 
itinust not be forgotten that such outrages are the logical outcome 
of war; the dominant resolve of each combatant is at any cost 
and by any means to win. The inevitable result is set forth with 
brutal candour by Major-General von Disfurtli in the Hnwhurfft r 
Nachrichten :— 

"Frankly we are and must bo barbarians, if by this word we under¬ 
stand those who wage war relentlessly to the uttermost degree . . 

"It is of no consequence whatever if all the monuments ever created, 
all the pictures ever pointed, all the buildings ever erected by the great 
architects of the world, be destroyed, if by their destruction we promote 
Germany’s victory." . 

" Let them cease to talk of the Cathedral of Rheims, and of all the churches 
and all the castles in France which have shared its fate. These things 
do not interest us. Our trr^ops must achieve victory." 

The same sijirit animated the Allies, though less o|»enly de¬ 
clared. In his great book, The 'KealiUeA of War, Sij Philip 
Gibbs gives a vivid account of the atrocities he witnessed. He 
,strips “jgloriouB war” of the ‘‘j)ride, pomp and circumstance" 
which serve to disguise it, and exhibits the monster in its naked 
and revojting savagery. 
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When one combatant sets the pace in savagery the other is com¬ 
pelled to follow. The Germans employed poisonous gas, the use 
of which is forbidden by international law. Lord Kitchener 
denounced the practice as “barbarous and inhuman,’* and in the 
next breath aiinounced that the English had resolved to £gdopt it. 

Air is even more essential to life than water. If the enemy 
poison the wells as they poisoned the air, must the English follow 
their example? If they scatter cholera and smallpox germs, must 
the English do tire sameV These are questions for the next great 
w'^ar. It is easy to anticipate the answer. But we cannot guess 
^vhat new,•more hideous because more effective, engines for 
wholesale slaughter inventive genius will by that time have en¬ 
dowed* the combatants wdth. .“War,” said a great American 
General, “is Hell.” The next great war threatens mankind 
with “A lower Hell, to which the Hell they suffered seems a 
Heaven. ” 

The mere declaration of w^ar works a grotesque and hideous 
transfci u/ on on the morality of men and nations. In peace 
Jill civl'ib. 1 natiuT)s recognise the sanctity of human life and obey 
and ei i'or e the Divine fJommand, “Thou shalt not kilL” Murder 
is reg rde ’ as the foulest of crimes, no matter liow humble or 
how V .Tthless the victim. The State exhausts its resources to 
secure ;ie eaptiiro and the piinisliment of the murderer! Often 
the conscience of the guilty WTetch liimself is so tortured by the 
enormity of his crime that he surrenders himself, a willing victim, 
to the law. 

War is declared, and at once the whole system of morality, 
enforced by the national law and the conscience of Christianity, 
is reversed. Wholesale murder is no longer a crime, but a virtue I 
The State, which exerted itself to suppress, now exerts itself 
with tenfold vigour to encourage. 

The abhorred dynamitard in peace is the efficient combatant in 
war. To wreck railw^ay trains, maiigling the passengers; to blow 
up great vessels with infernal machines, sending their crews to 
the bottom ; things whicli in j>cace were the crimes of ruffians, in 
w ar become the exploits of heroes. All this* let it be remembered, 
is “civilised war” duly saictioned by so-called international law. 
Combatants are all legil mate victims of “civilised warfare.*’ It 
is the combatants that si pply the great holocaust of w ounded and 
slain, and in the war, jui.t oyer,,thoae victims were numbered by 
the million. The iriiagir ation is stunned,by this vast, inconceiv¬ 
able sum of death and su Tering. 

“A woman when she is in labour hath sorrow because her hour is come* 
but when she hath brought forth the child she remembereth no more the 
anguish for joy that a man is born into the world.** • 



After long yearjts of love and care her baby boy is grown into a 
man. War is declared, and the man is converted infb a soldier— 
“cannon fodder,” “food for powder.’* Far away in some foreign 
land, while he crouches in a trench or rushes on the enemy, a 
shell bni’sts, a bullet hums, or a bayonet flashes in the sunlight 
and is dimmed by blood. That is the end I In a moment the 
young life, so cherished, goes out in darkness, and desolation 
closes on those w^ho loved him. The mother loses her son, the 
girl her sweetheart, the wife a husband,*the cliffelren a father! 

Multiply the tragedy by a million and you have civilised war! 

On the huge wastage of war I have already written^n a previous 
article in The Fortnightly Eeview. The question has now to 
be asked, “Is wjw worth the price paid for it in the diversion of 
the resources of the world from industry to destruction in the 
infliction of inconceivable miseries on innumerable victims?” 
Strange as it may seem, the militarists have answered, and still 
answer, “Yes.” 

As might be expected, that answer was shouted most emphatic¬ 
ally from Germany, at that time the paradise of the militarist. 
Nietzsche,^the most influential of Germain pliilosophers, was an 
enthusiastic advocate of war, for in w^ar alone could his inverted 
morality be realised to the full. 

“Man shall be trained fur war,” he writes, “and woman for the re¬ 
creation of the \<'arrior, all else'is fr.»lly. . . Your enemy shall you seek 
for, war shall you wage. You shall lovo peace only as a means to new 
wars, and the shorts peace nKire than a long. You I advise not to work, but 
to fight! ” 

The greatest of German generals, Von Moltke, puts his views 
on the subject with a soldier’s blimtness. 

“ Perpetual peace,” he wrote, “is a dream, and not a beautiful dream. War 
is^part of the divine order (>f the world. During war^ arc developed the 
nobler virtue.s that belong to man—courage, self-denial, fidelity to duty. 
Without war the world would sink into materialism. Want, misery, 
disease and suffering, an<l war* arc the given elements in the divine 
order." 

But it must not b^ su[>po.sed for a moment that the aggressive 
spirit of militarism was, or is, confined to Germany. 

The taint of the vile doctrines of Nietzsche spread beyond 
Germany, and even found a welcome in England. The late Cam¬ 
bridge professor, J. A. Cramb, in his work, Germany and 
England, approves of the Nietzschi^n doctrine and bears unequi¬ 
vocal testimony to its dominating influence a 3 “ousting tljp worn- 
out religion of Christ.’* 

t “Hence,” he writes, “the significance of Nietzsche. Nietasche clears away 
the accumulated rubbish of "twelve hundred years; he attempts to set the 
German imagination back where it was with Alaric and The^oric:'* 

“In OArmany,” he adds, “Corsica has conquered Judea.” 
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In America Professor William James makes delibertb|j! clioi^ 
between peace and, war. . 

Pacifism.|*' he writes, “makes no converts from the military party. ' 
The military party denies neither the bestiality, nor the horror, nor the 
expense; it only says that these things tell but half the story. Jt only, 
says that war is worth thc8<5 things. . . . Militarism ' is 

the great preserver of our ideals of hai*dihcdU, and human life without 
hardihood would be contemptible." 

Strangest of alMs it to*find eminent divines tnilo^ising war as . 
a prolific garden of Christian virtue. “Watered by war’s red 
rsPin the yirttms grow.”* 

“We rpufit not," writes Luther, “look at the business of war’or the 
sword with the eyes of men asking why those miirdei's* and horrors? It 
will be shown that it is a business divine in itself and as needful and neces¬ 
sary to the world as eating or drinking or Rny other work." 

• 

The late Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry, one of the most 
gifted prebu-^ that ever adorned the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, l .^inning of the British campaign in South Africa 

piiblishr 1 ii the Tiwes an eloquent poem in glorification of war. 

• , 

‘ I'hey say that war is hell, the great accursed, , 

The sin imiH>ssiblo to be forgiven, • 

Yet I'can look beyond it, at it» worst 
And still find blue in Heaven. 

And as I note how nobly natures form 

Under the war’s red rain, I deem it true 

That He who made the earthquake and the stoim, 

Perchance inado battles, too.” 

• 

PTe congratulates the soldier mangled by exploding shells :— 

. . . “ Tliat for him is made 

Almiglity music, solemnly, what time 
The oratorio of the cannonade • 

Rj»lls thiough the hills sublime." 

Examples of the utterances of aggressive militarisms might be 
multiplied iiidefinitely ; let what have been written suffice. The 
•same spirit still prevails. Militarists we have always with us, 
even under the shadow of the Great War. „ 

But the advocates of v/oc, though eloquent, are vague. Its 
miseries, savageries, anc bestialities are not to be palliated or 
denied. But when dema d is made for a specific statement of its 
counterbalancing excellen les they reply, for the most part, with 
confused metaphor alid rhetoric,"‘'full of sound and fury signify- 
ingnothing.” 

Through this metaphor and rhetoric, however, we have glimpses 
‘ of the following militarist arguments 

War “is a continuance of the primesval struggle to secure a 
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survival of the fittest I War prevents over-population ! War pro¬ 
motes courage I Finally (strangest argument of all), war is an 
effective school of Christian virtue and morality ! 

This list seems to exhaust the arguments that have been urged 
in favour of war as something in itself desirable. It is worth while 
to examine them a little in detail. 

**Man's primaeval struggle" was not against man, but against 
the opposing forces of nature. It was not by internecine strife, 
but by friendly co-operation that he was evohW from the beast, 
and human predominance was achieved. 

But let us meet the militarists on their ovrn grouttd. Does war 
tend to the sunuval of the strongest, the bravest, and the most 
strenuous of the race? In ancient warfare, indeed, strength and 
courage were the chief factors in the struggle; the race was then 
for the fast, the victory for the strong. But modern appliances 
have equalised the chances. Ijong before these appliances had 
reached their present perfection of indiscriminate destructiveness, 
Shakespeare’s courtier railed against powder : — 

n 

“ Which many a good tall fellow liad destroyed 
I So cowardly *' 1 

A bursting bomb does not discriminate between an Acliilles and 
a Thersites, a Lancelot and a Mod red. The strength of a Hercules 
ora Samson is of slight ava'il against a fragment of shell or shower 
of bullets. The pigmy may aim the gun that slays the giai»t. 

It is easy to press the argument still further to prove that 
ev^n from militarists’ point of view war means the survival of the 
unfittest. The virile manhood of the contesting nations is drained 
away to slaughter, the weaklings, the cowards, the decrepit, the 
diseased, remain secure from danger to perpetuate the race. Even 
aimongst the soldiers in the field the fittest, the strongest, the 
bravest, are the least likely to survive; those that love danger 
perish in it; modern warfare* ensures an epidemic of heroes. 

"But war,” it is next urged, "is preordained to prevent the 
over-population of the earth.” This is surely the most grotesque 
defence to which ite advocates could be reduced. Living men 
are to be deliberately slaughtered to make way for generations yet 
unborn. 

If the vast energy and wealth which nations have expended on 
war were concentrated on. peaceful industry, the earth would 
provide comfortable substance for an almost mdefinitely increased 
population. But in any case, to kill a man to make room for his 
t great-great-great-grandchildren seems a somewhat illogical 
expedient. 

If vvai^is to be encouraged to thin the population, why should 
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pestilence and famine be opposed ? They ^re rather entitled to the 
preference; they remove the weak and sickly; the healthy and the 
strong are the victims of war. By the same argument the 
murderer, who does his bit in this thinning out of a surplus popu¬ 
lation, deserves not punishment but reward. 

In exaltation of courage the militarists find their* favourite 
argument for war. But they fail to realise that motive makes 
courage a virtue or a vice. Courage at its best is supreme charity : 
“greater love thai^Nihis iio*man hath, than to lay down his life for 
a friend ” ; at its worst it is a reckless lust for slaughter. It would 
he idle to deii|^ that the* battlefield has witnessed many instances 
of heroic devotion. But the courage which is most comipon in 
war, and the most useful, is the Igve of a fight for a fight’s sake, 
a blind instinctive pugnacity in which man is surpassed by the 
brute. The most pugnacious man is less ])Lignacious than a 
bulldog. To*say a man is as brave as a lion is always an exag¬ 
gerated praise. 

Human -rage will still survive at its best when war is 
abolishf i. i:oiit^ict with the hostile elements of fire, air, and 
water, >ill be lound ample opportunity for its development. 

In tl dt ^ert and the forest, in the airman’s car, oh the fire¬ 
man’s 1 JdM', on the shipwrecked vessel, in the railway aScident 
and the mining disaster, will human courage be tested and proved. 
The men who stood aside and calml/waited for death on board 
the Titanic, while the women and children went on to safety, 
were as brave as the soldiers seeking the “bubble reputation even 
in the cannon’s mouth.” The doctor who, in an epidemic, daily 
faces death in its most hideous form to succour the suffering is a 
figure at least as glorious as the officer who charges at the head 
of his squadron, eager to slay. In all military history there is 
no more heroic figure than Father Damien amongst the lepers, it 
is nobler to rescue than to kill, the medal of the Humane Society 
is a prouder distinction than .the Victoria Cross^^ 

It is, indeed,.hard to have patience with the eulogy of war 
as “a stern school of Christian virtue.” If war is desirable be¬ 
cause suffering begets patience, then is disease also to be desired, 
and doctors and sanitarians are sinners against the light. 

“ Every year thousand who could have been braced and steeled 
by manly tussles with sn allpox or dipththeria are robbed of that 
blessing by the great chi.nges made •in our drains. Every year 
thousands of womeirfand diildren must go their way bereft of the 
rich spiritual experience of the widow and the orphan.” 

Will any Christian divine dare preach a eulogy of wai; from the^ 
sliattered high altar of the great Cathedral of Bheims? Such 
teaching is in truth a horrible travesty of Christianity^ Hatred 
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is the driving power of j^ar—hatred, ill-will, and all uncharitable 
ness. Murder and plunder, and rape, are its Commandments. 

If, as Nietzsche contends, cruelty is a virtue, if greed is a virtue, 
if lust is a virtue, the reverend and right reverend eulogists of 
. war are justified, biit Nietzsche was more frank than they when he 
boldly proclaimed that w ar was the very antithesis of the doctrine 
of Christ. 

The militarists are, however, a small, though a compact and 
aggressive minority. The vast majority of iKankind know w^ar 
to be abominable, but believe it to be inevitable. Familiarity has 
not bred contempt but a numb endviranee. Hunlais nature w^odld 
never-tolerate this infamy, 

If damned custom had not brazod it 
That it be proof and bulwark against sense.” 

It is this hopeless inertia which ])rcvents the peoples’ insistence 
on a permanent peace. Let us examine the grounds of that belief. 

The first objection urged against the possibility of a permanent 
peace is the innate pugnacity of man. Appeal is made to the 
history of all nations, “war has jiceii and must be, you cannot 
cliaiige the character of man.” 

Thct.answer is, mairs character has changed and is changing, 
the wild beast in him is being eliminated by Christianity and 
civilisation. . ' 

Modern legislation is altruistic, it purport.s at least to help the 
helpless, to i^rotect the weak against tlie strong. Of such legis¬ 
lation the provisions for old age pensions and general insurance are 
conspicuous examples. The same spirit is displayed in the multi¬ 
tude of great charities, private and public, the hospitals and the 
asylums for the poor and the afflicted, which are an integral part of 
the social life of our times. The spirit of humi^nity is strong in 
tLe present generation, and the spirit of humanity is fatal to war. 

Militarists complain bitterly, but truthfully, that the public 
oi)inioij of mankind is opposed to war. Of tlje people of Germany 
Bernhardi wrote :— 

“They are accuetwntid to regard war as a curse, and refuse to recognise 
it as the greatest factor in the furtherance of cuH\irc and poM^er.” 

General Homer Lee lament.^ the decline of militancy in 
America:— 

“There exists,” he complainis, “not only individual prejudice against 
military ideals, but public antipathy; antagonism o?*politLciana, newspapers, 
churches, colleges, labour unions, theorists, and organised societies. They 
combat the military spirit as if it wore a puldiu uvii and a national crime.” 

c - 

At the present hour the militarists are shamed into silence, 
and every people and every Government in Europe, Germany 



laot excluded, professes an ardent desu^ for a per^tual peace. 

It remains to find a way to give effect to that almost universal 
desire. 

The famous Pax Roniana is an encouraging precedent. :■ 

When Augustus returned from tlie conquest of Mark Aiitony; , 
then, for the first time for centuries, the temple of Janus was 
closed, and a universal peace established over the world-wide 
Eoman Empire—a peace which, with brief and trivial interruption 
of frontier troublisand a Jewish insurrection, lasted for over two 
hundred jmrs. 

^‘The writes Mr. Stobart, in his standard work, The Glory that 

waa RomCj “ was greatly reduced and employed mainly aB a peace fottce both 
in Rome •and in the in’ovinces. The Romans lived in a* state of peace far 
more profound than the world has enjoyed before or since. Within the circle 
of the armed frontier Pax Ramana reigned supreme. The Homan citizens 
hung up their s^vordai for ever.” 

If perpetual peace is to bo secured in the future it is not by 
the conen: but by the co-operation, of all civilised nations. 

The hope that religions, mpral, liuniane, or commercial 

considc'iti( ns will^alone suffice, though such considerations are 
vital in ,^xc ’iug general Tletestatio]! of wav, and makiifg possible 
drastic i nd - ffective measures for its suppression. • 

The ‘ pvat illusion ” of Mr. Norman‘Angell, that war would 
cease on proof that the game was rwt worth the candle, that 
conquest didn’t pay the conqueror, has been rudely dispelled. 
There are only two ways of settling disputes between nations— 
by force or by law. 

As might be expected, the militarists rail contemptuously 
against law, for war, whicli tliey wwship, is the negation of all 
law, human and Divine. 

Schiller realised the antagonism between them when 
wrote :— 

" IjOlw is the weakling’s .game, 

Ijaw makes the world the same. • 

* But in war man’s strength is seen, 

W^ar enoblc.i all that is mean.” * 

To this may be opposed tbe eloquent tribute of a great English 
divine :— 


“Of law there can be n less aeknowlodgmont than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voi ;o the harmony of the world, all things in 
Heaven and on earth doiher h minge, the very least as feelingjher oare, the 
very greatest as .not exfmptcc from her power.” 

But law, to be effective, must have binding force behind it. 
In its present form, international law (so-called) is the merest 
sham, because its decisions have no sanction. 
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There is hardly a priociple or pact of peace conventions that 
has not been violated by the combatants on both sides on the plea 
of expediency. 

It is the first essential of law that it is capable of being en¬ 
forced. Such enforcement may not be often needed, but when it 
is needed it must be readily available. 

Appeals to reason or humanity are wasted on the criminal and 
on the militarist; force respects only superior force. 

Armies and navies co-operating for the presereiation of the inter¬ 
national peace must play the part of the national police. A 
supreme international authority with adequate forne at its back 
to presjfrve the peace of the world is no new-fangled notion. Such 
an authority made Pax JRonianq possible through the then known 
world for over two hundred years. 

Locke urges the same remedy against “the aggressive nation, 
revolting from its own kind to that of the beasts, making force 
be the rule of right.” “The rest of mankind,” he maintains, 
“should join in the execution of justice as on any other wild beast, 
wdth whom mankind can have neither society nor security.” 

Kant, the greatest of the German philosophers, in his famous 
treatise oh Perpetual Peace, realises that the issue of right or 
wrong^can nevei be decided by war, and urges that "the law of 
nations should be founded on a federation of free states, able and 
willing to enforce it.” 

The late Mr. lioosevelt was at one time a militarist who con¬ 


sidered :=— 


A great nation must play a part in the world and especially perform 
those deeds of blood and valour, which, above everything else, bring national 
renown. By war alone can we acquire those virile qualities necessary to 
win in the stern stuff of actual life.” 

The Great War converted liiin to the belief that:— 

“Surely the tiinft ought to be ripe Tor nations to consider a world 
agreement among all the civilised military powers to back righteousness by 
foretk. Such an agreeinent would oistablish a sufficient world league for 
peace and rightoousx^ss.'* 

He provides for the establisliment of an international court, 
and adds:— 

“To supplement and make ibis effectual it should be solemnly convened 
that if any nation refused to bide by the decision t f such a court the others 
w(jvild draw the sword on behalf of pea<jc and justice, and would ultimately 
coerce the recalcitrant nation.” 

There are two essentials to the success of an internatioiial court 
—immediate creation, unrestricted jurisdiction. 
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Never before were the horrors of war^so vividly displayed, never 
before was the longing for a permanent peace so universal and 
so intense, never before was the time so opportune for its estab¬ 
lishment. 

The object of an international tribunal is to make ^ar im? 
possible, to ensure permanent peace, by which alone can disarma¬ 
ment become feasible and room be kept for the independent 
existence and free development of the smaller and weaker 
nationalities. • 

It has been suggested that questions of national honour cannot 
bfe propej*ly aiibmitted fo arbitration. 

A century ago the “ honour ” of a peace-loving man wasv as the 
phrase ^oes, “wounded” by some wanton insult or deliberate 
outrage, he was struck in public by a reckless bully, or his wife 
or daughter is betrayed by a treacherous seducer. A duel was 
his remedy, which he could not “honourably” evade. The 
aggressor triiimphs, the victim is slain, and “honour is satisfied ” ! 
The refuhai : > submit questions of national honour to an Inter¬ 
nationa' arl liration vvould make international arbitration a farce. 

The -^ea. nation whose “honour” w^as wantonly assailed by 
a stronji woild be entitled, like Belgium, to the “satisfaction” 
of a wai w:!rh tlie aggressor. Its honour would be vindicated at 
the cost Oi its existence. 

What is called the honour of a nation is even more intangible 
than tjie honour of a man. 

But the history of the duel assures us that a nation’s honour, 
like a man’s, can make a more confident appeal to justice than.to 
force. 

A little more than a century ago, the curse of duelling was ram¬ 
pant all over hhirope—nowhere more rampant than in Great 
Britain and Ireland. It was a national institution. The moftt 
distinguished men, on the moat flimsy pretext, risked invaluable 
lives on “the field of honour?” • t 

The tyranny of the duel is now practically at an end. Two 
generations back its abolition would have Keen regarded as less 
credible than the abolition c'!* war. How was the miracle accom¬ 
plished? By an enlightened public opinion, enforced by law. It 
is by the same means tha war must be abolished.. 

It may be argued by t. e militarists that force to resist force 
carries the nations no further on the road to peace; that they 
come round again infa vicims circle to war. 

Such critics forget that the establishment of an international 
authority implies national disarmament. The sole legitimate, 
object of national armament is self-defence ; the necessity of arma¬ 
ment ceases with the danger of aggression. The international 
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police force at the disposal of the coiirt must be strong enough 
to make resistance unthinkable; evasion of the court*s authority 
will be as impossible as resistance. A nation cannot go to 
war on the sly. The offence, if committed at all, must be openly 
comm/tled. ‘‘What’s open made to justice, that justice seizes.'* 
The crime that cannot be concealed can be easily suppressed. 

It is, of course,.true that an international court, however care¬ 
fully constituted, may occasionally deliver eiToneous or prejudiced 
jiidgments. Being a human institution it Whilst be a fallible 
institution. But, then, any authoritative decision is infinitely 
preferable to war. ^ 

To'' take a concrete illustration. When Austria issued her 
ultimatum to Servia there were in tlie end but some minor points 
in dispute between them. Assuming there was a court authorised 
to dex?ide those points, anti powt'rfii! enough to enforce its decision, 
how slight wo\ild have been the injury inflicted by an erroneous 
judgUK ht on the defeated litigant, be it Servia or Austria, in 
comparison with the calamity botli have endured in the arbitra¬ 
ment of war I * 

Nor\vas the evil only to the dispiitaRts themselves. The lack 
of such authoritative decision involved the whole world in colossal 
disaster. 

By the establishment oF an international tribunal for the pro¬ 
tection of peace, the high ideal of Mr. Gladstone will be fully 
realised at last. “Public right will be enthroned as the governing 
idea,” not merely in European, but in world-wide politics; a great 
partnership of nations will be federated in the ioint pursuit of a 
freer and fuller life, w^ho by their y)eaceful and unbroken co-opera¬ 
tion generation after generation w’ill maintain the progress and 
enrich the inheritance of humanity. 

Imagination fails to picture the beneficent miracles to be 
achieved by such peaceful international co-operation, when all the 
material wealth 6f the earth, all the power of human brair* and 
mu.scle, shall be diverted from mutual attack and destruction, and 
concentrated on the peaceful development of the world*s resonrce.s '.s. 
and the improvement and happiness of mankind. 

“A wwrlesfl world :— 

Every tyger tnadueBS muzzled, every serpent passion killed. 

Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert tilled. 

Hobed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles. 

Universal ocean softly washing all her wo) lean isles.’* 

McD. Bodkin. 



lEISH ADMINISTRATION. 

In the melancholy annals of Ireland revolt and pnhishment 
follow in successive alternation, and base assassinations, which 
bring shame on the fair name of Ireland, breed in turn outrages 
which cast a sliir^m the Government of England. Is there no 
solution of the problem save the subjugation of the country by 
fire and swoi^d Ha^ the policy of charity and conciliation 
perished? On the response which will be given depend interBstjs 
which stffetch far beyond the limits of Ireland. . Great are the 
issues, and how groat the possibility of an unfortunate conclusion 
may be seen in the passionate language in wliicli the subject is 
discussed; greUt is the danger that the Irish question may once 
again be put into the cauldron of party strife. 

Many are tlie opinions which have recently been expressed on 
the question, but they are, as a rnlob, made by persons who are 
mucli in the da with regard to the state of Ireland, which, by 
a variety of exot “injonts, has been brought into her present situa¬ 
tion—a siti ati Ji. whicji can only be comprehended in the lerms 
anarchy ai 1 h )odsht;d. Some of the exp*eriment8 now proposed 
are new a 1 u ipractiCal, some are anhient and would again be 
followed b\ a heightening of the distemper. 

The suggestion or claim, made by the leaders of the Sinn Fein 
party, tliat Ireland should bo a Republic independent of EnglimiJ, 
is the most unpractical. The claim, however, appealed to the 
strong spirit of nationality wdiich has always been a chief charac¬ 
teristic of the Celtic character. It caught the ear of the young 
W’ho had been nurtured on “Our Own Again” and ‘‘The Rising' 
of the Moon,” two of the noblest of Irish ballads. Led away by 
the zealous preaching of old hleals imposvsible qj; attainment and 
the spirit of ndveplure, tlje-y now fonn tlie rebel army, and once 
, more the gatliering is “in the old spot by thd river by the rising 
of the moon,” And full biiter lias been ‘‘•their fate.” They 
have found themselves in the grip of a most efficient, powerful 
and secret organisation wliich is conducting a camp.aign of arson 
and murder. These.Jads must obey orders, no matter if it be 
to commit murdey. ' They conjider that they are bound by their 
oath, and they labpii* und- r the delusion that in carrying out 
these orders thefy are patrii ts doing a service to their country. 
But the Church they love, Ibe spiritual authority to whom they 
owe respect and obedience has, somewhat late, emphatically 
declared that ‘‘murder is tnurder and arson is arson, j$\hether 
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committed by the agents of the Government or by members of 
the Volunteer organisation/’ Thfe Bishop of Cork has doplared 
jn plain words: “Let there be no doubt about it, there is no 
doubt about it. These ambushes are murder, and every life taken 
in a^pbush is murder.” With courage that deserves the highest 
respect‘his Lordship lias passed the dread sentence of excom¬ 
munication on everyone who shall organise or take part in an 
ambusli or in kidnapping or otherwise shall be guilty of murder. 
The sentence has-been disregarded by the^eaders of the Irish 
Republican Army. O’Connell declared that, though Ireland took 
her religion from Rome, she would as soon go te ‘Constantinople 
for her politics; so at this time the current dictum is: “Our 
religion from Rome, but our politics from home.” Rome has a 
difficult and intricate ])ath to tread. The Vatican, the best- 
informed diplomatic body in Europe, knows that nine-tenths of 
the students at Maynoolh, the great Catholic Seminai’y, are sup¬ 
porters of the extreme Sinn Feiners who demand a Republic, and 
the Vatican fears that when these men become priests and obtain 
a Republic, their next demand will be the administrative inde¬ 
pendence of the Irish Catholic CJuirch, and they will pay 
allei^iance only to the spiritual authority of the Pope. 

Unswerving activity in exterminating murderous gangs is the 
Government’s first duty, so too is misw'erviug firmness in sup¬ 
pressing outrages on the inhabitant.^. The Bishop of Cork stated 
that the murder of the Lord flavor of Cork was the first reprisal. 
The general belief, supported by some evidence, is that members 
rof the police force, driven wild at the base and cruel murder of a 
comrade, rushed the house of the Lord Mayor and murdered him. 
The Sinn Feiners declare that, after trial, they have killed every 
policeman who took part in that deed. The people gave no 
credence to the theory .started by the police, that the Ijord Mayor 
wa.s slain by the Sinn Feiners because they doubted his fidelity. 
It was regardedras a cruel cahimnv on a dead man and increased 
the popular fury. The number of policemen a^^sassinated in¬ 
creased. The Government sent a body of recruits to reinforce 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, and as they were sent to Ireland 
faster than police uniforms could be made for them, they were 
dressed in .khaki with black glengarries. Qtiickly they were 
nicknamed “Black and Taos” by the populace qf Cork, after a 
well-known breed* of mongrel hounds. Most of them were 
demobilised soldiers, some of them men trfvbo^hafd, owing to the 
cur.se of war, lost all respebt for property and life. No officers 
were sent with them to maintain disciplipe-^ The R.I.C. were 
not equal to the task. The military had no authority to inter¬ 
fere. To mad freaks of passion and revenge the inhabitants of 
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^rk were exposed. To catalogue them would be a hateful task. 
Here jis an instance, but it is far from being the worst. A visit 
was paid to some business premises, and while the officers were 
upstairs searching the premises a Black and Tan kept placing his 
rifle against the breast of an aged member of the staff, “^ake 
it down,” said the old man. No response. *‘No nonsense, take 
it down,” repeated the old maCti. “Why should I take it down? ” 
said the Block and Tan. “Do you think 1 mind shooting a damned 
Irishman? I was m the wfar.” “I did more for the war than 
you ever did,” replied the old man; “I gave my only son.” 

Gsreat was th% hatred afoused by these atrocities and numerous 
were the suspicions to which they gave birth, but the most,ter¬ 
rible was the firm conviction that the Irish Administration pas¬ 
sively sanctioned them. They were not at the time vigorously 
repressed and manfully condemned. Upon the homes of the 
peasantry were*let loose the licence of an irregular soldiery. In 
July, 1920, a special Auxiliary Torce was organised, and, instead 
of being attached to the military, it was attached as an Auxiliary 
Division of the Eoyal Irish Constabulary but as a perfectly dis¬ 
tinct body froT^ fi.c BiI.C. ^ This force must not be confused with 
the Black an^i who are English recruits (mainly Jemobil- 

ised soldier.'^ , a have stated) to the K.I.C. The Auxiliary 
Force com sts entirely of ex-officers o? the Navy, Army, 
and Air Foi .e, ;aid it Was divided intolibout twelve companies. 
The first companies up to D consisted of the best class of young 
men. K Company—involved, it is alleged, in the disastrous 
burning which took place in Cork—was mainly composed o( 
ex-officers, elderly men promoted from the ranks, who had 
gained commissions during the earlier years of the war for lack 
of experienced officers. The K ComTpany has now ceased to 
exist. Against the*Auxiliaries a bitter feeling prevails in Ireland, • 
mainly due to the fact that they are regarded as mercenaries. 

A great deal of unfair criticism has been launched against them. 
The majority-T-officers of Ej.glish regiments during the war- 
have done their work without prejudice and passion. The C 
Company, for example, was stationed at Mac»oom, and after the 
“Kilmichael Ambush,’,* where a great many of their comrades 
were killed i behaved with great self-restraint toward? the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town. The exce? ses committed can primarily be 
attributed to drink and wrant- cl discipline among a set of men 
recruited in haste imdjr unfa dirable conditions. The discipline 
has now greatly improved, t was & grave blunder not to have 
placed, at an early^date, the B.I.C. and.Auxiliary Force under 
the supreme and diretet ^cbntrol of the Cpmmander-in-Chief in 
Ireland. Against the militaiy there is very little popu\ 3 ,r ani- 
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sentation. Peers may be candidates and election is for five years. 
After three years, however, the Parliament of Southern Ireland 
or Koithern Ireland may alter *‘the qualification and registration 
of the electors, the law relating to elections and the questioning 
of elections, the constituencies, and the distribution of the 
members among the coxistituencies, provided that in any new 
distribution the number of the members shall not be altered, 
and due regard shall be had to the population of the constituencies 
other than University constituencies.”' 

The Act, following the exaniple of the Canadian Constitution, 
created two local legislatures, but its fufidamental i>im, which was 
not siifficiently recognised by its Irish critics, is “the^ eventual 
establishment of a Parliament for the whole of Irelap-d.” To 
further this object and bring about “harmonious action between 
the parliaments and governments of Southern Ireland and 
Northern Ireland,” and to promote “mutual iiltercourse and 
uniformity in relation to matters affecting the wliole of Ireland,” 
and to provide ‘ * for the administration of services which the tw^o 
parliaments mutually agreq should be administered uniformly 
throughout the whole of Ireland, or which by virtue of this Act 
are to be* so admiuistcrpd, there shall be constituted, as soon as 
may tfe after the appointed day, a Council to be called the Council 
of Ireland.” Tins Council is to consist of “a person nominated 
by the Lord Lieutenant ‘dieting in accordance with instructions 
from His Majesty who shall be l^resident, atid forty other persons, 
of whom seven shall be members of the Senate of Southern 
Ireland, thirteen shall be members of the House of Commons of 

c 

Southern Ireland, seven shall be members of the Senate of 
Northern Ireland, and thirteen shall be members of the House 
of Commons of Northern Ireland. The members of the Council 
//)f Ireland .shall be elected in each case by the members of that 
House of the Parliairieiit of Southern Ireland or Northern 
Ireland of which they are members. The election of members 
of the Council of^Ireland shall be the first business of the Senates 
and Houses of Cpmmons of Soiitberri Ireland and Northern 
Ireland.” To the Pouncil is transferred the control of railways, 
fisheries, and the administration of the Diseases of Animals Act. 
The two parliaments may, however, by identical Acts delegate 
to the Council any of tlieir powers, and such Acts may determine 
the manner in which the powers so delegated are to be exercised 
by the Council. The Council has no legislative power. It is 
meant to be a temporary connecting link between the two legis¬ 
latures and is to cease on the date of Irish union. “The Parlia* 
merits of Southern Ireland and Northern Ireland may, b/ 
identical Acts agreed to by an absolute majority of members jf 
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(hereinafter referred to as constituent Acts), estabSSh in heu of 
the Council of Ireland, a Parliament for the whole of Ireland 
con sis til 1(3^ of His Majesty and two Houses (which shall be called 
and known as the Parliament of Ireland)." 

Each legislature has the power to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of the’ section oi Ireland within 
their jurisdiction. They are, -however, not prevented from 
making by identic^ legislation la%5 respecting matters affecting 
both South and North. As in Mr, Gladstone's Home Pule Bill 
of ^ 1886 , which was accepted by Mr. Parnell and the Irish 
Members *80 ii?the present Act the following subjects arere.served 
to.the Iniperial Parliament: the Crown, peace or war, the army, 
navy, defence, etc., foreign and colonial relations, dignities, titles 
of honour, treason, trade, post office, coinage. As in Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Bill the two legislatures are forbidden to make any laws 
respecting (inter alia) the endowment of religion or in restraint 
of educational freedom or relating to customs duties, excise 
duties on articles manufactured or produced, excess profits duty, 
corporation profits tax and any other tax on profits, and, with 
carta*.' exceptions, incon:^ tax. Mr. Gladstone considered that 
i j a low the customs and duties of excife relatively to customs 
3 p ss to the domestic legislature of Ireland w'ould endanger the 
'icai unity of the Empire. " I nii^t admit that," he said, 
while I cannot stand on the high ground of piinciple, yet, on 
filic very siibstanlial ground of practice, to give up the fiscal unity 
of the Empire would be a very great public inconvenience and 
a very great public misfortune—a very great public misfortune 
for Great Britain ; and I believe it would be a still greater mis¬ 
fortune for Ireland were the fiscal unity of the Empire to be put 
to hazard and p^ictically abandoned. If Ireland consented to 
leave the authority of levying custom and excise duties in th# 
hands of the liuperial Parliament it should be on the condition 
that the entire I'.roceeds of the (?iisfoms and dlixcise should be 
held Ibr the htuitrtit of Ireland, for the discharge of the obligations 
of Ireland, and for the payment of the balance, after discharging 
those ohlig.it ion. , into an Irish Exchequer, fo remain at the free 
disposal of the Irish Legislative Body." 

By the Act a Joint Exchequer Board is -to be estab^ 
lished consisting of two members appointed by the Treasury, 
one member api oiryted by the Treasury of Southern Ire* ’ 
land, one inembt r ^appointed by the Treasury of Northern 
Ireland, and a cha rman appointed by His Majesty. This Board 
is to determine Ireland’s contribution towards Impei;ial liabilities^ 
and expenditure, ** having regard to the relative taxable capacities 
VOL. ox. N.S. KK • 
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of Ireland and the Unjlied Kingdom.” In the sixth Schedule is 
given a list of the Imperial Liabilities and Expenditure. They 
are as follows :— 

1. National Debt charges. 

2. Naval, 'Military, and Air Force Expenditure, including pensions 

« and allowances. 

' 3. ^ivil Expenditure, that is to say :— 

(a) Civil List and Royal Family. 

(b) Expenditure in connection with ;— 

(i) The ParliauLcnt of the United Kip^dom; 

(ii) The National Debt Commissioners; 

(iii) The Foreign Office and diplomatic and consular services, 
including secret service, special servi^-s, and telegrtLpli 
subsidies; 

^ (iv) The Colonial Office, including special service^ and tele¬ 

graph eiibsidies; 

(v) Trade with any place out of the United Kingdom; 

(vi) The 'Mint; 

(c) Such of the expenditure in connection with any other Govern¬ 

ment Departmeiii as the Jrdnt Exchequer Board may 
determine to be Imperial exj>endituro. 

This Act determines that, the amount of Irisli contribution to 
Imperial expenditure shall in the first two years be £18,000,000 
annually, though if the Joint Exchequer Board at the end of 
the second financial year are of opinion that this sum “ought 
justly to have been less-,” then the overcharge is to be refunded. 

By the Act Ireland is*- to be represented in the House of 
Commons by forty-four members. Ireland thus maintains her 
right to liave a share in tlie power and government of the British 
Empire, to the creation of which Irishmen have shed their blood, 
and in the administration of which they have taken an important 
part. A distinguished Irishman, who was a fervent Home Kuler, 
has well said, “The Executive transition made by the Act is as 
striking as the Legislative.” The executive |>ower in Ireland 
continues vested in the King, and the exercise of any prerogative 
or other executive power may be delegated to the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant by His M^je.sty. The powers so delegated shall be exer¬ 
cised in Southern and Nortliern Ireland through such Depart¬ 
ments as may be established by the Provincial Parliaments. 
The Lord Lieutenant may appoint officers to administer those 
Departments, and they shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Heads of such Departments shall be the 
Ministers of Northern and Southern Ireland. No one can be a 
Minister unless he is a member of the Privy Council of Ireland. 
The persons who are Ministers of Southern Iceland or of Northen; 
Ireland shall form an Executive Committee to aid and advise 
Ihe Lord Lieutenant in the exercise of his executive power. 
When a Parliament for the whole of Ireland is brought to life, 
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the Ministers in charge of the Departments so created ** for the 
administration of services which the tw'O parliaments mutually 
agree should be administered uniformly throughout the whole of 
Ireland or which by virtue of this Act are to be sO administered 
shall advise the Lord Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant will 
then have responsible and not irresponsible advisers who, if they 
know little of the wants and aspirations of the country, do know 

their relatives and friends and the views of the fashionable 

.*;■ 

minority who support tHem. Tlie religious disability attached 
to the olhce of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to Remove, has now been removed, and after some 
centuries an English Catholic, a representative of onb jof the 
noblest •English families, has been appointed by the Crown to 
the high office. The term of office is to be six years by the Act, 
without prejudice to the power of His Majesty at any time to 
revoke the apx)ointmeiit. The Lord Lieutenant’s continuance in 
office is, however, not to be alfected by any change of Ministry. 
The salary and expenses of the Ijord Lieutenant are to be paid 
by the British Treasury, but, says the Act, the Irish are to con- 
towards tjie Ijord Lieutenant’s salary. Whether 
ih' Lord Tlieutenant and his responsibly advisers will be allowed 
to dini.nister the country without interference in every detail by 
^he Chief Secretary, the C-abinet, and thb Irish Office in London 
'.i a vital question. The shadow of Dl)wning Street has too long 
worhung the Castle. A Brime Minister informed the House of 
Commons on May 251h, JDIG, th.at Castle Government in Ireland 
had hopelessly broken down. It has hopelessly broken down 
because it did not represent the people of Ireland. The “Lord 
Lieutenant and Governor-General of Irelajid,” assisted by a 
Privy Council, is officially the head of tlie Irish administratioji. 
He reigns in Coilrt splendour at the Viceregal Lodge, but he ^ 
not allowed to rule. It is the Chief Secretary who is the direct 
head of the administration.^ Under, him there is a permanent 
Under-Secretary and Inspector-General of I^olice, and a vast 
number of lloartis, Ireland has, to quote a^popular saying, “as 
many boards as would make her coffin.” ^he Chief Secretary, 
a party politician, goes to Ireland, like most Englishmen, ignorant 
of Irish conditions His tenure of office depends on a better 
post being found for lim in the Ministry, or a change of Ministry. 
“He forgot the m moer of Chief Secretaries,” said Lord Morris, 
“that he had welct rned to Ireland. They all came over perfectly 
ignorant, but thre ‘ 4iours after they had landed at Kingstown 
pier they could shov him over his estate in Speddal.” 

The Act declare^ that the Eoyal Irish Constabulary and the* 
Dnbliti Metropolita 1 Police, and the management and control of 
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those forces, shall be reserved matters Ux three years. The 
future organisation of the Irish Police, however, demands imme¬ 
diate attention. The Boyal Irish Constabulary was a highly 
organised force and recruited from the best class of the peasantry, 
the same class as the priest and the schoolmaster. They were 
popular arid had the confidence of the people until, in an evil hour, 
they were used for work for which they never enlisted. They 
were used as intelligence officers for political purposes. They 
have displayed magnificent devotion to duty aifu courage in the 
campaign to repiess base assassination. But that instrument, so 
finely fashioned, is now broken and destroyed. 1/' consists aft 
present of the remnant of the old Constabulary men promoted 
for bravery but not necessarily for ability or experience of police 
work. The officers consist of the remnant of the old Constabulary 
and retired military officers who have done distinguished military 
service, but have had little experience of police duties, and have 
no acquaintance with the temperament of the Irish people and 
their affairs. 

On December 23rd, 1920, the Bill for the Better Government 
of Ireland became law\ It was forced through the House of 
Commons wdtiiout adequate discussion and amendment. The 
majority of Irislimen rejected tlie Act on the ground of pariition, 
lack of fiscal and fmancial independence, and the impossibility 
of Ireland being able to pay ±18,000,000 aMmialJy as her con¬ 
tribution towards liiij)erial service. The financial and fiscal 
problems ought to be settled by a Ko 3 'al Commission on wiiich 
Ireland has due representation. The question of partition i.s 
clo.scd. Ulster did not care for the Act, but slie realised that it 
made provision for her future security and accepted it. Ulster 
will never consent to any fundamental alteration in Iier new 
caistitution. On June 21st the King, when opeliing the Parlia¬ 
ment of Northern Ireland, made one of tlie noblest speeches that 
ever fell from a sovfreign. It w as the utterance of a man whose 
heart was charged with syni|>atliy Jind affection for the people of 
Ireland. It found a ready response'. What good consequences 
have followed from it wc can all see. It has led to those negotia¬ 
tions wliich all men of good-will tnist will close tlie bitter strife, 
and give peace,,pros|icrity, and hapidneBS to suffering Ireland, 

GKOimn W. FoRRiiST. 
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I WENT to the Clarendon and saw Sir Charles Lyell/who gave 
me a letter for Prescott. He spoke in great admiration of the 
schools at Boston where the poorest Irisli children read very 
well. He says Mrs. Stowe has given the best description of the 
blacks, thougli her book is unfair. He thinks more has been done 
t» elevq^te tl|e minds of the negroes in the South than for the 
poor in the schools of the North. They have to be rai^d from 
such a* low and degraded state, with innumerable superstitions 
and terrors. Comparing this witfi the condition they are generally 
in now, he tliinks much has been done for them in course of 
time. Though they cannot be educated, yet their children are 
generally found reading with the. children of the house, and the 
masters tolerate this hecnuse they know it will make better 
servants of them. Sir C. thinks tkat in England We might learn 
m from the Americans, and that there would be no obstacle 
iu our incorporating in onr institutions *ill there is good in theirs. 
H told me that if he were not so much occupied in thinking of 
wh t liappened thousands of years agd, he would consider the 
coi templation of the political state f>f America moat interesting 
:i)id instructive It is necessary to come back here at intervals 
to see the wonderful progres.s tliat is being made. He thinks 
it by no means clear that the strengthening of the central govern¬ 
ment on the plan of the Federalists is safest; for as the Western 
States grow^ larger they will go on sending representatives, and 
as they are all violently domocratieal, tlieir influence will become 
very dangerous To the whole Union, in Congress. If the inde¬ 
pendence of the States is ])reserved, the bad ones will have no 
influence over the good ongs. T w^s much pleased with Sir C. 
Lyell's conversation. He is both very sagacious and pleasant. 

I know not whether his geological studies! do not give him a 
philosophical way of viewing things on ji. great scale and by 
geological periods wdiich must be useful. 

I returned by ar omnibus and hastened on board, for I was to 
dine in the gunroon: at six. It w^as amusing to hear the different 
observations the officers had made^ on shore. After dinner I 
played at whist i i the cabin with the Captain and two officers. 
Afterwards we amufeed ourselves on deck telling stories till a late 
hour, and then W3 w^ent down to one of the cabins where mv 
companions got drunk, and it w^as past 2 before I could" go and 
(1) Continued Irom November issue of the Fobtnightlt 
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pack up. I only got an hour’s sleep, for I was to start early in 
the morning to sail up the Hudson. 

We went on board the Hudson steamer at 7 on Wednesday 
morning. Our party consisted of Mr. Campbell, lieutenant, a 
mate, an Irishman, a very clever old fellow, and two youngsters. 
They were all going to Niagara. I wished to see the bishop of 
Albany and to go thence to Boston. Our steamer, the New 
Worlds is the largest but one on the Hudson, and I had a goo<l 
opportunity of making acquaintance with thesasimmense vessels. 
The deck is very broad and extends many feet beyond the sides 
of the ship, about 6 feet above the water.* The paddle-boxes Jtf'e 
enormous; there are two funnels, one on each side, and*four low 
ornamental masts. There were not many people and very little 
luggage on board, so we saw ir under favourable circumstances. 
The cabin was very large, finely decorated, and furnished with 
splendid tables and chairs of fanciful forms. Every part of the 
ship is painted white. The w^orking of the engine is visible. Yon 
contemplate it through a splendid railing. The real deck, to 
all intents and purposes, is above the roof of the cabin, and it is 
covered with a solid roof supported on piUars. Thf^re is an 
immense dining room un/Jer the cabin. In this magnificent ship 
we quitted N. York and saw something of American scenery for 
the first time. T did not expect at this time that the trip was 
to turn out so delightful. • 

The right bank of the Hudson is very fine immediately above 
New Jersey. We could not see this shore from the Leander 
where she lav at anchor. Wc saw the river opening up the 
country, and my curiosity had lieen excited by the recollection 
of American views I had looked over often at Aldenham when 
extremely young. On the left bank tlie city of N. York covers 
tlje extremity of the island, extending several miles np the river. 
Above the city the east liank of the river is at first rather broken : 
soon after it is covered with^ fine trcjcs, and here we passed the 
orphan asylum wfiich is prettily situated among trees with a 
lawn coming down to the river. The range of rocks above this 
on the right bank are ^called tlie Palisades. Many scores of small 
vessels with perfectly white sails were at anchor several miles 
along the river, waiting for the tide to carry them up. They 
added very much to the beauty of the scene. By this time the 
morning fog had been dispelled by the sun, and the view of the 
river and the shipjiing was very brilliant. 

I was interested by a passage T met with in the New York 
Tribune, speaking of T. Paine’s reply to Burke as containiTig 
ill the energetic, Saxon. sledge-harnTner logic and jutiless anay 
of facts wliich clianicteiize the political writings of the author 
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“The Guillotine marked, watchlike in regularity, the progress 
of despair and protestation against monarchs who cried death to 
every freeman found with arms.” “The English democrats look 
proudly on a system of commerce (Free trade) which has success¬ 
fully beggared Ireland, India, and Portugal, and is the parent of 
the political convulsions of this country.” These passages seemed 
to me sufficiently to characterize the political principles of the 
paper. As I w^ae ^ting oij deck, I observed two elderly, respect¬ 
able gentlemen near me, examining the places we passed, with 
a guide book. One of <yiem asked me, “Is that the gentleman 
yoif came«witW ” rather abruptly, pointing to an old gentleman 
of goodly appearance who was reading the paper. He evidently 
thought we were all officers of the, Lmndcr, though none of my 
companions were in uniform. I said “No.” “Oh, because we 
saw the name^ of Sir John Acton on some of your trunks and 
thought that might be the gentleman.” Seeing my name in the 
papers he had figured me to his imagination a pleasant old gentle¬ 
man, about 60, with spectacles and a prominent waistcoat. I 
told } Tnn that I was the person he fooked for, and he was very 
civil : n* Tiie his giTide book, and pointed out several places on 
ti e 'ctnks. In return, at his request, I •explained which js the 
T' jht and v:hich the left bank of the rivej. 

\h nt 25 miles above N. York the rjver widens into a kind of 
la :e a mile or two wide. Here, on the left bank, on a slight 
rminence, araongi^t a sort of shrubbery, close to the water, is 
Washington Irving’s house; an old fashioned Dutch building. A 
little higher up is Tarrytown, now a flourishing village, near 
which Andre was taken. Tappan, just opposite, was Washing¬ 
ton’s headquarters, and here we saw from a distance the monu¬ 
ment which mark^ the spot of Andr^/s’ execution. 

The entrance into the mountains above Tappan bay reminded 
me of the Taunus above Mainz. Here the river is narrower and 
the rocks wild and high. There is iflore wate]* than in the pic¬ 
turesque parts of-the Bhine, and the scenery is bolder, but there 
are no ruins, no vines and very few villages. Otherwise for many 
miles the scenery vety closely resembles that'of the Bhine. 

About 50 miles above N. York is West Point, on the right bank. 
The military school here. We saw some of the cadets in blue 
uniforms. I have be^n told that the discipline is very strict 
here, and the studu -i very severe. They are examined each suc¬ 
cessive year, not oUi \\in the new matter they have lately studied, 
but in the subject natter of all previous examinations, so as to 
be forced to keep up their knowledge. West Point is, an • 


(1) Buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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important position. It 'was this place that Arnold' was govenwir 
of and meant to surrender to the British. The scenery here is 
the finest on the whole river. 

Higher up we came out of the Highlands into a much less 
beautiful country. Here, however, we saw the Catskills in the 
distance? The scenery of these moiintains is very fine; they are 
not more than 3,000 feet high. The water of the Hudson is very 
dirty. We went ashore in the afternoon at a shallow place, but 
got off backwards, and taking a good run steai^d across the bank. 
We did not go more tlian 16 miles an hour, but the Alida went 
to Albany in 1849 at the rate of 21 miles. Tlie railroad follows 
the left bank of tbo river all the way, and we can get to Albany 
by it in 4 hours, but it is much less pleasant than the steamer. 

Some of the names on the Hudson are Dutch. Hudson sold 
all this country to the Dutch, who settled here in 1009 and called 
it Xieew Kiederlands. It was named New York in honor of 
James II, to whom it was granted in 1004 and who sent out an 
expedition to reclaim it. 

We arrived at Albany after a very pleasant journey about 7 in 
the evening. The Inn, Congress Hall,,was ivot very good. They 
gave us only two roomsrfcr five. After ordering dinner we walked 
into t*lie town and T took a bath. Albany is situated on a hill 
sloping very steep do\\^i to the wiilor. It is the rnirepdi of the 
•State and New Y^ork. There is a great deal of traffic by canal 
and rail witli liie inteiior, and down tlie river to N. York. 1 
was rather struck with the number of clnirches, wliich is not a 
characteristic of N. York. I found that Dr. McCloskey® was 
absent. I liad mcaiil to stay a day here, *40 foi* a week to Boston, 
and return to N. York l>eforo the J.randcr sailed, to jeclaini my 
linen and take leave. 1 liad resolved to sacrifice Niagara and 
all beauties of scenery to the Slave States. * Now, however, I 
determined to accompany our very pleasant party to Niagara. 
After dinner we went for half an hour to a wretched little theatre. 
The piece was Paddy Miles' Boy, and the chief actor was an 
Irishman, who did the part of an Irishman very well. All the 
other actors were detestable. The place was almost dark, apd 
the company not numerous, nor probably very select, hut their 
behaviour was decorou.s. I slept that night for the first time for 
five weeks in a real bed in a real room, and I was very unwilling 
to leave it in the morning. 

The railway station is a dirty place, all tlie cars equally good, 
like the second class carriages in Wurteibberg. There ar(; no 
^ guards, or police, or ]K)rters in uniform, which seems repugnant 

(1) Benedict Arnold, tho traitor of American history. 

(C) Later Archbishop of New York and first American CardinaL 



to the independent feeling of the country. A 2hd class exists, 
hnt it is said to offer very bad accommodatiorir Places are not 
Kept. If you leave your place you may lose it. I tried to keep 
two places for my companions who had got out. Pirst oiie man 
sat down in spite of my remonstrances, but presently got up 
again. And then a man with a large party whom I had* repulsed 
once insisted on putting two of his companions in these. They 
all sit, in this country, with their faces to the engine, otherwise 
they would be siclia One tan pay for one’s place in the carriage, 
if one likes, after the train has started. A dirty man, very unlike 
an official, co^es round* the cars between each principal station 
and tears* a piece off your ticket each time. There is but one 
line. Altogether it is very slovenly. Tliere is no care taken of 
the passengers, and nothing architefttural about the* stations. The 
cars only contain a water closet. Wretched boys distribute hand¬ 
bills prpclaimifig some new' book, and presently, having prepared 
our minds, offer the book itself, some wretched novel. At the 
station others come with cool water and cool lemonade at exor¬ 
bitant prices. The heat was extrenije and the dust accumulated 
on a- way I ne^w saw the like of. At one place the engine 
det*' •hed ii-solf from the carriages and ^n away, lea'^iig us in 
i J>e iirch For a long distance we followed the course •of, the 
>.'oh..wk river. From Albany to Utica ^t is a very interesting 
c <intry. The vegetation is very rich.* The country is but par¬ 
ti, lly cleared. In many places you see the stumps of trees 
recently cut down, or already burned. Sometimes we passed 
through the heart of the old forest. I have iieA^er seen forests at 
ail like these. The trees are not very large, but the lower vege- 
tatioil is 80 thick as to be impenetrable. The railway passing 
through the forest produces a strange, solemn sound. A good 
deal of the clear(?d land was for pasture. Tliere are numerous 
villages built of w'ood. There are churclics looking just like an 
English country church, but built of \vood. There are no hedges, 
but wooden fences. All these scenes interested me very much 
from their novelty, as well as from their great beauty. The names 
of the places are .sometimes Indian and sometjmes classical j Utica, 
Syracuse, Eome, and not far off, Troy and Carthage; then 
Canastota, Cayuga, rlneida, Canandaigua, etc. Schenectady on 
the Mohawk was the home of the Mohawdc Indians. It w^as on 
this route that I f )r the first time rattled along the streets of 
a town in the railw ly train. Syracuse is rather prettily situated, 
on a lake. Farthei westward the country becomes less interest¬ 
ing. This part wai formerly a portion of lake Ontario. We 
were close to the late at Bochester. Here are the Genesee falls,* 
which are not very remarkable. From Utica it is but^15 miles 
VOL. ox. N.S, K K* 
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to Trenton falls, whichc are said to be extremely beautiful and 
perfectly different from Niagara. I saw one curious bridge across 
the Mohawk. There were a number of piers, and each pier 
supported a kind of long decrepit wooden shed that reached half¬ 
way to the other pier on each side, where it encountered another 
equally clumsy shed of the same form. On this journey I picked 
up something about the adulteration of wine which takes place 
at N. York to the value of 3,000,000 dollars annually. There is 
a story of a N.York dealer who bought •some T^iskey of a country 
merchant, and resold it to him for good wine before he left town 
at a profit of 500 per cent. It was dark when we arrived at,^he 
village of Niagara Falls, on the right bank of the Niagara. We 
crosse'd the suspension bridge in a thunder storm. It was so 
dark that we could not see the Falls. We got out at the Clifton 
House on the British side about 10 o’clock, without any trouble 
from the custom house. Here we found a party from our ship; 
the chaplain with my best friends amongst the youngsters. They 
were gone to bed. I went out to the edge of the rock and looked 
at the Falls that slione perfectly white in the black night. They 
are much better seen on this side. The itin^ is below them, and 
they do net cross the river at right angles, so that they can hardly 
be seefi at all from the opposite side. The roar and the foam had 
a fine effect at night. ^Campbell and I had the same room, and 
before we fell asleep I discoursed upon the principles of historical 
criticism, and the facility with winch truth is exaggerated. I 
gave as an instance that no doubt the first man who saw the Falls 
greatly exaggerated their magnitude, upon which he, who had 
ju'dt read the guide, told me that when Hennepin discovered the 
Falls he reported them to be 600 feet high, which was gratifying 
to my literary vanity. We talked a good deal on literary subjects 
on the road. He is a great admirer of Longfellow and lent me 
Fiis poems, which 1 read in the railroad. He was inflamed by our 
conversation with admiration for learning, and the last night at 
Niagara he told me he .would probably suspend his career for a 
time and go and study in Germany, for that a life of action might 
profitably be combined with a life of thought. I rather dis¬ 
suaded him because 1 understood his feeling well. When a few 
things are told of which we are ignorant, or information given 
on some point, we are apt to attribute immeasurable learning to 
the person who spoke; but the appearance is often fallacious. A 
little knowledge, extending'no farther than just these facts, and 
l>erhapB but recently acquired, may be to look as great 

as the learning of a great scholar. I have very often observed this 
‘'affect produced upon various people, particularly on myself, 
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though now I know its fallacy. I know not whether Campbell 
will adhere to his resolution. 

In the morning, Friday, I had the pleasure of walking out on 
my balcony in my shirt, with a full view of the Falls. It was 
a beautiful morning. I took a bath, and on going to breakfast 
met with a very flattering reception from the youngsters I had 
not seen the night before. I persuaded the chaplain to let them 
stay with us that day, though he was to have brought them back 
to the ship. He^'as we^Ck in consenting, as there was danger of 
a row when they did go on board, but I saw the blame could not 
fall on the bqjs. Thejf v*ere delighted to stay and their presence 
added very much to the mirth of our party. After some delay 
we set off to look at the Falls. 

Half a mile above the Falls the river is divided into tivo 
branches by an island, called Goat island. At the same time the 
Eapids comnfence. There is no great beauty in the scenery of 
the country above the h’alls. Below there is necessarily a ravine 
for it to flow through, Jiiul the wooded rocks on each side add 
very much to the beauty of the scepe. We went down the road 
froi^ inn to tli# ferr^. The view from below is much finer 
tha» wh;‘i v 3 had seen from above. might sit hei^ for hours 

f nd rhe Falls would grow upon one, or one’s mind wouTd grow 
aj 'weciate them. One ctin be disappointed only at the first 
ii .pre ssion. If one contemplates tlie*Falls, they much surpass, 
iif the effect they produce, anything one could have conceived. 
The current is very rapid below the Falls in the middle, and 
carried us down and tossed us about. A steamer, the Maid of 
the MiM, goes right up to the Falls every day as far as she can 
go. An Fiiiglishman whose acciuaintaiice we made, a Mr. Wood, 
swam across here. He landed a mile below his starting point 
on the other side*. On the American one is pulled up the rock 
in a sledge along an inclined plane. The first thing we did was 
to stand quite tit the edge of the fall on the American side. There 
are some houses here, and we went up to the bridge which was 
made with great difficulty across the American rapids. After 
some delay at an ice-cream shop, we went oyer. The finest view 
of the rapids is presented by this bridge. It is a fine sight to see 
the water dashing and foaming down till it reaches a velocity of 
15 miles an hour. Tl e roar of the rapids is very great. There is 
a toll on the island witli a shop of Indian curiosities. There are 
two or three small slands on the Arnerican side of Goat Island, 
and the scenery, wi h the current running between them, is very 
firetty. The American falls are smaller than those on the English 
side, but quite straight. Next after the first islet is a lesser fall.* 
Standing near the tcp of it, among the trees, it looks lil^ a small 

K K* 2 
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river floating among treeu, And has a pleasant diversifying eSeci. 
After this comes the rocky extremity of Goat Island between the 
two falls. It disfigures them. Crossing Goat Island, which is 
covered with trees, we came to the edge of the English falls, called 
the Hopeshoe Falls from their shape. A rock runs out into the 
river at the edge here, and a tow^er is built upon it. The view ftom 
the tower is one of the finest. These falls are not straight, but some¬ 
thing like a horseshoe. The middle is more than 1(X) yards above 
the sides, so as to make a curious kind of hollow^?* They are really 
magnificent from their great size and the mass of water. It is 
20 feet deep at the angle and falls 160 6r 170 fee/. It boils/^s 
white AS ^ilk below. The spray sometimes comes up m a cloud 
far above the fall. Looking down from up the river, it looks like 
the vapour of a boiling spring'. It was such a glorious sight as 
to fill me with exultation, and yet with a feeling of melancholy 
at not being able to comprehend it adecpiately. '’We gathered 
wild strawberries on Goat Island and took an ice there. While 
I was on the tower a man was there writing verses. I did not feel 
poetical, which I seldom do, hut boisterously happy, which made 
me appear far from overcome. We spent a ojiiide of hours here 
most delightfully. There is the greatest paper mill in the Union 
on Bath Island, taking advantage of the water power. We re¬ 
turned to the inn in tiitie for a romp before dinner at 3. Sam 
Patch jumped down the Middle Fall, which is called his leap. 
He was drowned when attempting the same thing at Genesee. 
Nobody ever shot the falLs alive ; there are several stories of people 
being drowned. The power of the water is so great that flocks 
of geese have been carried down and drowned. There is a whirl¬ 
pool about four miles down the river, whore everything which is 
carried down reappears for some time. The bodies of seven 
IJnglish deserters who tried to swim acro.ss were'iseen chasing each 
other round here for some time after. An old steamer was once 
sent down, and drew^ 18 feo.t of water, which sliows the depth at 
the edge. 

After dinner we undertook to go under the Falls. There h 
a house on l^'ablc Hock, where you dress yourself and take a guide 
for the purpose. We took off everything we had on and 
put on some rough clothes for the purpose. There is also 
a costume for the ladies. A great ugly black went with 
us. There is a round wooden staircase down Table Rock 
and there we walked along the rock and went under the 
falling water. It is like a cave. The velocity of the water 
jind formation of the rordc leave an arched space comparatively dry. 
One can walk a good way in along a kind of ledge, and one sees 
fhe wate^*’ arched above one. The roar is terrifle. We were un- 
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fortimate, for the wind drove the water in against ns, and we were 
almost suffocated. It was much as if we had taken a bath. Our 
guide had taken a young man iii who insisted on jumping down on 
to a rock in the water. The water beat over him and at 4^^ 
washed him away, and he was never seen again. We^carried 
off a bit of rock from the farthest point we reached, and» a printed 
certificate of our having been there, as trophies. Then, in two 
carriages, we went to the burning springs, about two miles above 
the falls, in Canada. A "shed is built over the place where the 
spring is, about 10 feet from the Niagara. They put in a tube, 
and set fire ti^the gas that comes out. The fiiame is about a foot 
high, emitting great heat. You may put your thumb on tjie tube 
and direst the flame or put it out without being burned, or you may 
press your handkerchief over it and it wull not be injured. All the 
gas is concentrated in the tube, but when it is removed, a light 
applied to the surface of the water produces a lambent flame that 
soon goes out. The water is quite pure to drink, without any 
sulphurous smell. On returning we passed near Lundy’s Lane, 
where the battle of Niagara was fought in tlie last war. 

L ’ evening we pla^^ed at prisoner’s base in a field close to 
ti^tj -^aUs. Here I lost my hat. It dark when vfe returned 
i tl 3 iuii The youngsters went forth to look for sand-fhartins* 
!• sts and they found some eggs and yoiftig ones. It vras getting 
o t for 11 when we had some suppfer. I ordered a bottle of 
c'l.i iipiigiie up to the boys* room. We were to separate the next 
day, and we had been very good friends. 

It is perhaps wiser not to record the scene that passed 
that night. It was something quite unexpected by me, and 
w^hich gave me tlie greatest pleasure of anything that has 
occun*ed for a long time. I shall never cease to look back to it 
with delight. * , 

We were up early next morning to start at 8. We crossed the 
suspension bridge, about twc^ miles b^low^ the Falls. It is of very 
light conatnictiqn, supported by wires. The last view of the 
Falls was taken her^. The moment they w§re out of sight I felt 
a lively regret at the thought that I should uever see them again. 
I quitted this extreme western point with sorrow, for the great 
lakes and Indians and the scenery of that part of^the world had 
great attraction for mr^ As* it was Saturday, and the ship was to 
sail that day week, ny time at Boston would have been very short 
if I had returned t< N. York in time* to see the ship, so I deter¬ 
mined to go on to N. York with the rest and do my hpsiness 
there at once. The long railway journey was hot aud du^y, bpt 
the company made i) very pleasant. The row the boys kicked up 
amused the ladies, but may sometimes have annoyed them. At 
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Albany we took the riveV boat for N. York, and got excellent 
sleeping accommodation in very fine cabins. 

Before we had gone far we stuck in the same place as before, 
and remained there two hours, though my naval companions had 
many slfilful suggestions to offer for getting her off. The sunset 
was fine, and w^e sat till 11 o’clock looking at the hanks by moon¬ 
light. When I awoke on Sunday morning the Palisades were in 
sight, and we landed so early as to be in time for service. I 
found the Ellesmeres on board, and was received by them and the 
officers, who did not expect me, in the most flattering manner. 
They were much pleased with Philadelphfa. LordrE——’s goat 
and the illness of one of their servants threatened all their plans. 
The captain and officers were in an ill-humour with !N*. York. 
Twenty-four men had run, and many were on board the Sovcfcign 
of the Seas and going to England, where they would be taken. 
Tliis made it advisable to leave N. York, and in accordance with 
orders they were to sail next Satiirday. 

Some gentlemen who had been on board had invited some of the 
officers to dinner. They were most hospitably treated. The 
Queen's health was drunk first, though resisted by a Bed French¬ 
man. Then one of the officers proposed the President, and the 
Frenchman made a speech about republicanism and fraternisation, 
for which, and for his alhise of the Queen, the others afterwards 
apologised. This T thought 'not uninteresting. 

T had a conversation with Lord E-, wdiich determined me 

not to go south. I rejoiced at the time T should save for seeing other 
parjts of the Northern States. Tlie evening w^as very pleasantly 
spent in relating onr adventures. 

T took an opportunity of speaking to the Captain, and told him 
of his nephew's habits of drinking. He bad no idea of it. I 
irvited the boy to dinner on shore, .and in tKe evening, after 
his return, he got tipsy again. This night occnrred the lament¬ 
able scene with Orosvenor. T slept in CampheU’s cabin, as 
he was not returned, and mine was full of ship linen. 

On Monday morning the Ellesmeres started for Niagara 
before I wa^; up. They meant to go to Niagara and then to 
Canada until the opening. The Captain and a party went 
with them. I. spent the day on boyd, packing up and taking 
a melancholy leave of everybody. I was to sail for Boston at 
4 in the evening. When the time came for me to leave tl»e 
ship; everybody thronged to the gangw’ay to see me off. Tt was 
such a scene that T was quite unhappy at feeing away. There 
iWere wavings of hands until T was quite out of sight. Thi 
steamer for Boston was very large with ample accommodation 
a cov.ple of hundred people during the night. T saw some 
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state cabins gorgeously fitted up. There was rather a crowd 
on board. At the ticket ofiSce “ Beware of Pickpockets’* was 
written up, so great is the danger from them. A Bible of the 
missionary society by on the table, as I have also seen in all 
the rooms of all the inns. A young woman came on boar^ offer¬ 
ing for sale a life of Miss Somebody, of which she said she was 
the authoress. She was a decidedly strong-minded person. We 
did not, as I had hoped, pass near enough to the Leander for 
recognition. Anfcther steamer, the Commodore, sailed at the 
same time as we did. Passing np the Sound, a few miles above 
N»York, in ^ narrow •place we were close to the rocks, but 
passed tfirough, while the Commodore, who did not follow us 
exactly,'got ashore and lost a couple of miles. It was very fine 
and smooth. The shores on either side were pretty but not 
striking. A splendid supper vras served on board by a great 
number of waiters. I slept so long that when T awoke we were 
at Newport, where the steamer stopped, and the train for Boston 
had started, so I had to wait an hour, and only arrived at Boston 
about 10 o’clock. I put up at the Revere House, as a companion 
on i' steamer Imd advised me. The Revere and Tremont 
IToii are both first-rate hotels at Bostpn. They belong to the 
t prot:netor, Penan Stevens. In each there are nSar 300 
1 >r)m.. At every corner is a printed* warning against hotel 
t ieves. Precious things are to be left at the office, and the 
door is to be bolted at night. Busts of Webster and Clay adorn 
the staircase. There are about 50 waiters serving at dinner. In 
all the inns 1 have seen the waiters are very numerous. Here 
they are mostly Irish, but at Niagara and elsewhere they were 
half blacks. I observed the whites are generally better servants. 
At noon I went to Mr. Prescott’s.’ He was not at home and 
was to leave town the same afternoon. I left Sir Charles Lyell^s 
note. Then I went to Mr. Ticknor’s. His house is in the best 
situation, close to the Statp House and at^the corner of the 
Common. , . 

I found Ticlvi\or in his library, without, his coat. A Mr. 
Curtis, a young literary man, who is vei> unpopular for some 
reason or other, was with him. He received me very well. Sir 
C. Lyell had already announced me. He spoke a good deal of 
Germany. He studied at Gottingen with Everett in 1817 and 
knows the cx)untr well. Bancroft^ also studied at Gottingen 
under Helsen. Th knor asked so many questions after European 
literary men that 1‘could learn very little. His conversation is 
very lively and agreeable. He is something like Sheil, Lord 
Rutherford, and old Wilberforce. After half an hour s conversa- 

(1) The hiatorian. (2) Minister in London. (3) Amerioan historian. 
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tion I promised to come again in the evening. Close to hia 
house is the Athenseum, a new literary and artistical institution, 
with a fine library, reading-room, etc. I went in to see the pictures. 
There are a few copies, one or two works by Leutze, much the 
best of all, and a quantity of American paintings. There were 
many fey. Allston, who passes for their first artist, but nothing 
about them struck me, except the fearful ugliness of his Magi in 
an unfinished painting of Belshazzar’s feast. There were some 
interesting portraits; the best head of'Washiiil-ton in existence, 
and. three of the finest portraits of Daniel Webster. The gallery 
of sculpture contains nothing remarkable but soipe beautifiilly 
finished busts by Hiram Powers. 

I walked about Boston for some time. Several streets are full 
of carriages, with good houses and shops. I made a few pur¬ 
chases. Boston is situated on a promontory or peninsula, joined 
by a narrow isthmus to the land. Tliere is an elevation in the 
centre called Beacon Hill. The State House, a fine building with 
a dome, is on the summit. 'Before this is the Common, a kind 
of small park where the Puritans used to put heretics to death. 
There are two or three other islands and peninsulas near Boston 
covered with houses an(J connected by bridges and causeways. 
The cit^ itself has about 150,000 inhabitants, but, including the 
suburbs, a quarter of a ‘million. There are some low hills near 
the town o]i the mainland,' and the general view of the place is 
very fine. A tall ]>illar in the lower part of tlie town commemor¬ 
ates the battle of .Bnnker Hill. Then? is hardly any elevation 


visible. 


This was the liottest day I ever spent, Tuesday, June 20th. 
The thermometer was 100 in the shade. Such heat is very rare 
here. It makes cooling drinks very necessary. Oyster shops are 
combined with ice-cream sho])s and ofi'er all sorts of refreshments. 
I made acquainlance with tlie iiaines of more than 50 drinks. 
Many of the names are fantastical, and were invented, I was told, 
to evade a prohibftion of the sah^ of liquors. Water ices seem 
unknown. I never saw such abundance of strawberries. They 
are particularly cultivated here. I'he oysters are enormous. 
They come from Providence and Virginia. 1 slept part of the 
afternoon, and got a bad solitary dinner about 5. 

At 8.30 I went to Mr. Ticknor’s and was presented to his wife 
and two daughters. It was so hot they were sitting on the 
balcony. Mrs. Ticknor looks like a dreadful woman with a 
temper, but I saw nothing disagreeable about her and she vas 
very kind to me. The girls are not handsome, but rather agree- 
Sble. The youngest seems about to be married for I have seen 
a silent young man about her. Ticknor has a very fine library. 
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particularly for Spanish boolsB. He sends to flurope ofering 
fabulous sums for rareties. He respects Schack very bighljT. 
Clasus, whose name I told him, he said, had not sufficient mate¬ 
rials, and his book is heavy. He thought they were both 
Catholics. Munch BelUnghausen has sent him his bibliggraphi- , 
cal work on old Spanish plays, and he says it is very exact, and he 
can make but few corrections in it. He recommends Griswold 
as on the whole the best work on American literature. He tliinks 
Bryant a greater^etical“genius than Longfellow, and puts them 
on a level with the best living English poets, of none of whom 
he^ thinks higj;ily, though his family stick up for the Brownings, 
He agrees with Ford that a better Spanish library may be J)Ought 
in England than in Spain. Ford, he says, has innumerable pre¬ 
judices about Spain. There is rf collection of BpanisH writers 
aj»))(?iiring at Madrid which he says will be very complete and 
valuable. I tould not learn much about America from his con¬ 
versation, but he was very kind and pleasant. He gave me letters 
for Professor Child of Harvard College, where I was to go next 
morning, and in the evening he said 1 should come to his house 
a.Hi out with th^ ladies. Miss Lawrence came. Her 

f'Lii lortncrly minister in England, li>4(9s next door. * 

•' 

Boston, July the 6th. 

I 1 jsume the narrative of these events* from the 22nd of June, 
a ter an interval of a fortnight, during* which I liave been obliged 
to carry about in my memory, without any notes, not only my 
proceedings and impressions, but also tlie substance of long con¬ 
versations. - . 

On Wednesday morning, the 23rd, I w'ent in the omnibus to 
Cambridge. We had to cross a long causeway, and the first thing 
we saw on the other side was the remains of several houses that 
had just })een burned down. We continued for about two mil#s 
between lioiises and gardens, ratlier a solitary road, to Harvard 
College. Cambridge is a considerable town, bijt so scattered that 
there is Jiotl^ng .that can be called a street in it. 

Surrounded with a few trees appear a dcouple of red brick 
buildings*of rather tumbledown appearance, and two small edifices 
of stone. This is Harvard College, the oldest and principal Uni¬ 
versity in the Uuited States, having been founded in King 
Charles I.’s time. As I traversed the grass under the trees, 
hardly a soul was t( bo. seen. I found. Mr. Child’s lodgings in one 
of the brick biiildin^s. He is a little, fair man, with spectacles, 
and a very Getman look. He is about 28. He was born in low 
circumstances, but attracted the notice of the directors of ih% 
common school whan a boy, and they procured him a better 
education. He studied jat Harvard College and, after •spending 
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a year at Gottingen, waS appointed professor of rhetoric here. 
He was hearing a boy say his lessons, whom he appeared to treat 
very kindly, as I thought, in consideration of his being very dull. 
We had an hour's conversation about the University, Germany, 
. etc. His salary is about 350 pounds a year, which, considering 
the high 'prices in America, is not much. He explained the 
nature of the institution, and I have since collected some more 
facts. Harvard College proper takes its name from a liberal bene¬ 
factor at its commencement. It is supported dbtirely by private 
means. The State, instead of contributing anything, claims a 
tax of 700 dollars a year. Its revenues, considering^that.it is not 
two centuries old, are comparatively great. Still, there is not 
enough to collect a fine library, nor to reward the professCrs well, 
nor to make literature a profitable pursuit. What would be 
called in Germany the philosophical faculty alone exists here, and 
that very imperfectly. But annexed to the College, and forming 
the University, are the three faculties of law, medicine, and 
theology. The students number about 600. They pay 80 dollars 
a year, and live principally fn lodgings about the town. They 
pass for the most dissipated set of students in*'the Union. They 
remain .four years. • 

In the first tw'o years they are freshmen or sophomores, with 
little liberty. The first year they read a few books of extracts 
from classical authors, and a bit of Horace and Cicero. Mathe¬ 
matics are at once much studied in the works of their eminent 
• Professor Pierce. Also Arnold's later Roman History, for his¬ 
tory. Next year : two books of Homer, two or three plays, some 
Horace, Cicero. History is studied only one term in each of the 
two first years. Rhetoric is now studied a good deal. Also some 
science. In the third year Reid becomes a text-book; Smythe’s 
lectures and some sciences. Now come the elective studies. 
Mathematics, classics, modern langnages, and divers sciences; t^vo 
languages or sciences must be chosen, l^he amount of Greek 
and Latin, if they are chosen, is prescribed for these two years. 
Two Greek comedies, two Tjatin comedies, Gorgias. Annals of 
Tacitus, the Crown speeches and Lucretius . . . pour tout poiage. 
For philosophy, Stewart, Whately, Whewell, Paley and Butler 
succeed Reid. « History is only studied two terms altogether. A 
few lectures on secondary subjects are prescribed, but they do 
not succeed well. 

Nothing is studied for its own sake, but only as it will be useful 
in making a practical man; thus rhetoric is cultivated, as each 
«7nan may be called ur>^)n to speak in the course of his life, and 
indeed be is very likelv to speak often without being called nyjor. 
Mathemjftics and certain of the scien(j|B are pursued, because 
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they correspond to the utilitarian charact^ of the country. There 
is no demand for learning. Thus hardly any Latin or Greek is 
read I and both are placed among the elective sciences as of little 
consequence. For history Worcester’s manual is used, which they 
told me is worth little or nothing. Sinythe’s lectures ggre the 
chief work; Hallam for tlie very profound, and perhaps Gibbon 
may close the list at its longest devoloi)mont. Some of the modern 
languages are cultivated. The whole system is a cross between 
that of Germany^iid England. The studies are as languid as 
in England and the discipline as loose as in Germany. This is 
in^ed a ^consijquence 5f the institutions and character of the 
country. Learning may become desirable some time or pther; 

I should mot wonder if this were to happen out of vanity; iriore 
men may have leisure, after a tilde, and will be’able to devote 
themselves to occupations which are their own reward. This is 
seldom the case now, as money is tlie great object of life. These 
deficiencies are well known to members of the University, many of 
whom have studied in (jermany. It seems to me that most is 
to be hoped from the circurnstan«c that a literary society is 
glow , v?i) and incteasing at 'Boston, consisting partly of young 
n en ^v-haiiave all studied at Cambridge, t The progress*literature 
1 . ay make in their hands will, I expect, force the University in 
fc- If-c: dence to exert itself not to remain ITeliind. It would create 
a least a partial demand for higher leaTning. Nothing, however, 
can be done iinles ’. tlie States olTers assistance. The circumstance 
tliat it does not do so shews how^ chea|> literature is held. It 
frequently happens that a man is named professor of something 
that he is quite ignorant of, and is then sent abroad to qualify 
himself. 

Tlie President is Dr. Walker, they say a very good one. Everett 
did not succeed id this office. Sparks’ oanic betw^een them. 
w^as also professor of history, hut has resigned in order to prosecute 
his works on American histpry. The period of the Revolution 
he knows well. The correspondence of that period is being pub¬ 
lished by him. I h.:ve his life of Washington. It is dry, heavy, 
far from ooin prehen sive or complete , and yet with no other merit 
than lahoriousiiess This is Sparks’ best (juality. He is devoid 
of talent, plodding and honest, but his research is^very different 
from that of the Geri 'aiis. His principles of editing called down 
a storm upon him. He was said to have falsified Washington’s 
letters, but there v ere two MSS. wfiich did not agree, and his 
readings were shew.i«fco be the best. On the w^hole he enjoys no 
great reputation heie. • ^ 

Agassiz is one of .heir most famous men. His valuable collec- 


(l)JAinerican patriotic historian. 
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possibly be put into iipore intelligible language. 1 could not 
understand the lines any better than the lady. He seemed hardly 
willing to allow Goethe's superiority to Schiller. He had a good 
deal to say about Germany. He asked me and Child to come 
and take coffee at his house. He has a very good house, once 
Washington’^ headquarter.s. From his jirofessorship and his 
wife’s fortune he is very well off. Mrs. Longfellow was sitting 
in a very well furnished library. She is rather ^mul-liHiking but 
languid. The first Mrs. Longfellow died at JJoidelberg. I saw 
two ugly hoys alioiit 7 years old, her children. Longfellow shewed 
me his copy of Lord Ellesmere’s jxiems, and praiwd his transla¬ 
tion of Faust, for its perfectly geiitlemanlike lone. Vv^e sat in 
his garden half an hour, they smoking. Nothing interesting was 
said. Indeed I learned singularly little from Longfellow’s con¬ 
versation. On my way to the omnibus, about 5 o’ckwk, we jMssed 
a fine elm which rejoices in a tradition tliat Washington drew 
his sword under it. We wont into a bfxikseller’s shop, but Child 
could not tell me much about the books there, I agreed to 
come again on Friday, whiclj was to be a Class day, with various 
ceremonies. 


(Vo 


be courluded.'^ 



BAD MONEY AND GOOD TRADE: A LETTER 
FROM BERLIN. 

Berlin, November ISth. % 

Germany in marching headlong to bankruptcy, and Germans— 
at least the industriahcoiuniercial classes—are marching to unex¬ 
ampled pros[)eriW. Berlin city is thronged with non-German 
business men, would-be importers, investigating credit-givers, 
concesBiotis-hunters, currency B[)eculators, and mere minor buyers 
who havy Retired marks at a farthing or a third of an American 
cent, and who rightly hold that these marks are cheap, f«r they 
can bu>^good boots with 400. and good dinners with 60, of them. 
And as everyone is buying, of course everyone—which means pro¬ 
ducers and sellers—are profiting. The intelligent foreigner who 
reads such reixirts, reads perhaps in the same ncwspa|>er column 
that the Funded Debt has increased from 4J to 80 milliards, the 
Floating Debt from 2*20 millions to 233,102 millions, the currency 
ciri iJ»r?oiis from 2,40GJ millions to 90,807 millions; that the 
urn I s lorcign excHiang# has dropped from •20*45 tojthe pound 
t< ne riy 1 200; and that the Stale has,•including the las^ official 
e iim te of Reparations, a deficit of 100 milliards, which will 
s(. n, unless the mark has a rapid and lasting recovery, be re- 
ef iimated at 20i) 300, or even 400 milliards. But again the 
intelligent foreigner reads tliat on October Ist the proportion of 
unemployed among 6,(KX),000 members of Trade Unions was 
only 1’3 per cent.; tliat industrial shares of nominal vakie 
100 marks are quoted up to 4,500 marks ; that one industrial com¬ 
pany pays 75 per cent, and many 40 per cent. ; and that the real 
dividend of such cencerns, allowing for various bonuses and other 
veiled sluires in jirofits, often reaches over 100 per cent. And 
so the foreigner gets the paradoxical, but by its paradox attrac¬ 
tive, notion that with the Stole things are going infamously, and 
that wuth the German nation they are going too well to be true. 

On the rest of the world, which suffers from very bad trade 
without Mie com|HM\sation of flourisliing State finances, this con¬ 
ception of Germany ind Gennans has begun to take effect; and 
as the average citizen cares more about his business than about 
his State, it has ta 'en effect in ingenious schemes for restoring 
good trade by ruinii g—or, as is more,politely put, by inflating— 
the currency. Evei the Germans, at least the economically less 
infltrncted, give colour to this intelligent place by launching the 
notion of “The Catastrophe Boom ” (die Katasitophenhaussf),^ 
The ‘'Catastrophe Boom ’* expresses the conviction, the in part 
entirely true conviction, that bad money means good trade. The 



catastropbe is the result for the State, for boud-holders, creditdirs> 
and persons with fixed incomes; and the boom is the result for 
all who can make or sell anytliing. Into this notion I lately 
made careful inquiry; and before giving reasons for my conclu¬ 
sions I shall give the conclusions theuiselvcs. They are: 
(1) That the ciincnc)' depreciation is indeed ruining the State 
huances. (2> Thai the industrial pro6i>erity is not a result of the 
currency depreciation as measured by the mark's low average 
exchange, but is a result of %iolent do\fnward^*uctuations in the 
exchange : that therefore, as the mark exchange, like all others, 
has recoveries, the prosperity cannot bt^ ijermanenl. (3) Tlmt 
the pips|>erity does not consist mainly in increasing the national 
wealth, but rather in transferring wealth from one class otcitiz;:ns 
to another; anu that one feature of the pros|.)erity wave, 

the increase in oX[>orts, i> an unpaid-for transfer of German 
national wealth to foreign buuTS. 

As what wiii be later rtMiiiircH many references to indexes 
iuui figures, 1 liave coiiipiled a fable showing tlic nioveiucutiii of 
certain esstuitial factor.-. the*ctirretu v circtiiaiion, the exchange 
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or4ittarily rapid rise of March-May, .1920? As all copsider- 
able mark exchange drops have been followed (not pre¬ 
ceded) by considerable price-rises, this question can be otherwise 
formulated : What is the cause of the German price-rise? On 
such questions orthodox econoniist-s are usually content to apswer : 
The curreJicy iufliition, sUirling from the indisputable.fact that ^ 
if, for no reas4,)n, or for reartOiis not elucidated, the currency in 
circulation in any country is increased, ]>rices are also increased. 

In 1919 a siniila^juestioli evolved curious answers from a Com¬ 
mission appoinU?<l by tlie Swedisli Government to consider the 
relation hetHieen SwetTSsli iidlation and Swedish high prices. 
The orthodox economist memhers of tlie Commission agreed that 
inflation had caused the hijili prices, atui the hanker meinbert; 
agreed that high prices fnid (•;nis<*d the inflation.* Applying the 
conflict of judgments to (Germany, tlie hankers were unquestion¬ 
ably right. Wlnle it is true ihai the iuvstuit Gennan inflation 
must p'/event a recovery of tltc mark ext hange beyond the jxjint 
at wl v*h (lennanv’s price-level would he as high as that of 
ah.O' i flu>iot» lia.s demonstrably nothing to do with any specific 
( en mail: exchange^ fall, or v ilh the fall as a whole. In- 

f iii( acting through a rise in the ]uyce-levol, could not have 
h vi >wn tlie mark exchange, because notoriously German prices 
a a».y I'ccent c.xchange have In'cn so ifiueli l»elow foreign that 
f'tjeie could be m rpiestiofj of a cheede to exj^ort. Further, the 
iii£Iationi.<t thcf>ry is unirnahh^ hecause it takt‘s inflation as a 
first (‘ause, and practically impli<‘s that Goxernmenis or State 
Banks intlate for their amusement, in 8v\<‘den, as the bankers 
aftinned. inllalion \Nas caust'<I hy the price-rist', and not the oppo- 
ftiic. The war caused a great pjicv-rist' in imports, parti¬ 
cularly in food ami fuel; tlu' "Srate expendiiuiv and private ex- 
jKMiditure ro.se ; The demand for cia'dit increa.sed ; and inflation 
was thr^ I'suh G’ (Germany, since June 1st, 19-21, commodity 
prices have risen ahnost exi^ctly twij'old, the mark exchange col¬ 
lapse being Jhe srfic ause. Government ex|.ondifure corre.^ipond- 
ingiy rose ’ at the !*eginning of tins month the Wirth Cabinet 
was obliged to con -o Je a 30 per cent, increase of oflicial salaries, 
and materials prices ’ avt‘ risen much more. As the State cannot 
immediately raise ndc tional taxation, the current deficit will be 
increased and with it the Floating Debt: and as this Floating 
Debt almost entire! consists of Treasury Bills discounted at the 
Reichsbank, against most of which fresh paper money has to be 
tsaued, the inflation must also increase. The mark exchange col¬ 
lapse. acting via big i prices, is therefore indisputably the cause^ 
and not the result, o’ the inflation. 

An examination of the mark exchange and of the^ inflation 
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figures in the table on 936 shows that not only has the rapid 
inflation not depreciated the mark exchange, but that a perverse 
economist might even argue that the inflation temporarily im¬ 
proved the exchange. This would be absurd, but not much more 
absurd than saying that the rate of inflation affected the mark 
exchange either way. An orthodox economist might argue that 
as between December 31st, 1919, and November 4th, 1921, the 
currency in circulation rose from 49,480,000,000 marks to 
99,807,000,000 marks, it is natural that the iVkirk exchange fell 
from 50 to the dollar to 230. But the perverse economist, going 
closer into figures, might reply that the greatest ^inflation rate 
was in the first two quarters of 1920; in the first quarter the 
circulation rose from 49,480,000,000 to 58,901,000,000 marks, 
and in the second quarter to 67,608,(X)0,000 marks. No German 
period has ever witnessed such rapid inflation. Yet in these six 
months the mark exchange rose from 50 to 38 to the dollar; and. 
what is more remarkable, between end of January and end of 
May, 1920, when inflation was at its wildest, the mark recovered 
from 104 to 35. Such a perverse economist might further point 
out that in all 1920, in which the additional inflation was 32 mil¬ 
liards, the mark sank orly from 50 to 73 to the dollar; whereas 
in 1921, a relatively low-inflation year, with a circulation increase 
in ten months of only’18 milliards, the mark fell from 73 to 
over 300. The mark ex<diange, it is clear, has not been governed 
by inflation, but by speculation and sentiment. The enormous 
mark interests, here including those Germans who buy foreign 
currencies when mark prospects look bad, have dominated the 
market so thoroughly that even the fluctuations in the heavy 
passive foreign payment balance have comparatively played no 
rdle. The dates of the beginnings of the last three violent mark- 
e,xchange movements prove this. On March 9th, 1920, the dollar 
in Berlin stood at around 91, or a little lower than its highest 
point of January. On that date appeared an Entente communi¬ 
cation promising that steps would be taken to set Germany again 
upon her legs. The dollar immediately sank to 75; at the end 
of April it was around 57, and, without a single reaction of note, 
it fell just before the end of May to 35. Then came a reaction; 
but at end of May, 1921, the dollar still stood low at 64. To 
this period belongs the Beparations Ultimatum; and as soon as 
the (for Germany) unfavourable settlement was come to, the 
mark started on a new plunge downward. This plunge ended 
with the dollar at around 124; and in the first third of October 
a new period of relative stability seemed to have been reached. 
But a day after the first precise news of the League of Nations' 
decision ^regarding Upper Silesia, a last and worst downward 
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plunge began, bringing the dollar to its highest point of 310 marks. 
Bad or good news has entirely governed the mark exchange^* the 
mark exchange has governed the home price-level; and the home 
price-level has governed the inflation rate. From this it follows 
that nothing more substantial than bad or good news ancj bad 
or good views govern the whole of German trade. 

The “Catastrophe Boom ” is ultimately an outcome of currency 
speculation ; and Germany’s economic life is dominated by shift¬ 
ing foreign, and iiiWsome nfeasnre shifting native, sentiment. A 
catastrophe boom is essentially an increase of all nominal values. 
First goes a rige in stock values. German stocks are far more 
rapidly sensitive to the foreign exclianges than are Geipnan 
prices, which (prices of imports excepted) lag behind exchange 
movements. When the mark is faWing, Bourse activity is enor¬ 
mous ; and all stocks, regardless of their dividend value, rise. 
The wild storfes appearing in the foreign Press as to Berlin 
stock exchange conditions are in no way exaggerations. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1921, the State’s stamp duty revenue from stock transfers 
was four times as high as in the^same month of 1920. The 
thr^^o 'll, tii'Ct mark exchange falls which have occurred since 1919, 
ar 1 ti fc two distinct mark recoveries, wei;^ duly accomp'anied by 
tb ee i'ises i*nd two falls of stocks. The following table ,*com- 
pi' d i.'om a Frankfurter Zeitunq index •based on the sum of 
qn ta^ions of twenty-five leading dividend-paying stocks, shows 
how entirely the rrock market has fallen under control of the 
nuirk exchange :— 


Date. 

1920, Jan. 1 ... 
Mar. 1 
June 1 

1921, Jan. 8 ... “ 
Mar. n 
Nov. 10 


Stock Index. 
7,792 
12,311 
8,633 
16,724 
12.286 
39,234 


Dollar Exchange • 
in Berh'n. 

(about) 60 
100 
39 
73 
62 
273 


* • 

Stocks in other low-exchange countries also move with the 
exchanges; on the Vienna Exchange stocks are quoted at 40,000 
and more.« As the currency declines the nominal value of indus¬ 
trial properties as of all other property rises. The catastrophe 
boom’s expression in trade is precisely the same; it is simply a 
violent price-rise, with all the acconqianying phenomena common, 
though on a much smaller scale, to rising-price periods before 
the war. Feverish iroduction, good em*ployment, and easy selling 
go together. Necestarily, other things being equal, high employ¬ 
ment means high pioduction. The German labour-market is as 
absolutely dominated by the mark exchange as is the stock 
market. In August, the Frankfurter Zeitunq published a diagram 
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showing the mark es^cbange and the unemployment rate sinc^ 
January, 1920; and during nearly the whole period the Wp 
curves ran closely together and in the same direction. 

Employment in Germany during the present, and also during 
the ^earlier (1919-20), catastrophe boom has been extraordin¬ 
arily good. On October Ist only 189,000 persons were publicly 
supported as unemployed. The Statisiisches Jahrbuch shows that 
the II 11 cm ploy in ent rate (1'3 per cent.) of that date is well below 
the average of good pre-war years. 

This high percentage of employment is due to the buying panic 
caused by ever>’ heavy mark exchange* drop. Fj^reigners h{iving 
acquired their marks cheaply hasten to convert them into German 
goods before the inevitable'price-rise comes, and nstives, also 
foreseeing a price-ri.se, do the same ; they even, in their eagerness 
to acquire something solid in exchange for their dwindling money, 
buy goods which they do not need at all; and they lay in supplies 
of clothing, boots, and other necessaries sufticient to last for years. 
At present Berlin retail warehouses are sold out, and a complete 
“ Warenhunger ’' exists. First shopkeepers sold freely ; then they 
began to ration their wares, in order, as they said, to be fair to 
everyone; later they admitted buyers only in numbered batches; 
and‘to-day some shops are closed, and display cards announcing 
that nothing sellable* is left. At first the shop was upper dog 
as against the shopper*; to-day the wholesale dealer is upper 
dog against tlie shopkeeper: and the manufacturer is top dog of 
all. He can sell anything at any price. All Germany ba.s 
diardly one textile or footwear concern that will undertake to fulfil 
an order before next spring or next summer. Being doubtful of 
the currency future, manufacturers refuse to make binding con¬ 
tracts. Nearly all their contracts are qualified as “ freibleibende,*’ 
which means that the manufacturer’s hands' are free, while his 
customer, as a rule, i.s pledged to take the goods at any date, and 
even to pay any price whiph the Tivmufactiirer later finds justified 
by the cost of labour and materials. 

Such are the chief phenomena of the catastrophe boom.* Being 
pessimistic, German economists naturally explain thf?t the boom 
is not genuine trade and industrial prosperity, as its sole source 
and inspiration is the depreciation in the currency’s buying power, 
which is a misfortune for the State and for the non-btisineBS 
classes. But this pessimism is'" unfounded. For industry and 
trade the prosperity is entirely genuine. Feverish producing and 
feverish selling mean prosperity. For the industrial interesi: an 
uninterrupted and rapid tiiark exchange decline presents ap 
terrors except one. This is the rapid dwindling of the mark’s 
value ^as international payment medium, with the thre^ that 
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sooli AuBtmn and later Bussian conditions ^ill be reached^ With 
that industry and trade will cease because there will be no ^ssi- 
biiity of paying for foreign materials, or for home' labour, which 
consumes foreign food. That this risk is real already, although 
the mark stands about twenty times higher than the Aus^an 
down, is shown by the fact that between April and November 
the price of American cotton at Bremen rose from 17 to 147 marks 
a kilogramme. German ordering from abroad h%s almost entirely 
ceased; and industQ^ is lining upon large stocks of materials 
already in hand. That the mark, like the rouble, might even 
c^se^to be acoepted in home trade is shown by the fact that 
already manufacturers are demanding dollar contracts from hpme 
btiyers. Bussian conditions are, id fact, merely a reductio ad 
absurdum of German. A chronic ‘•'Catastrophe Boom exists 
also in Bussia, in that all that is produced, w^hether of food or 
manufactured goods, is bought up immediately, greedily, and at 
any demanded price. 

That is sound catastrophe boom theory. In practice Germany 
is a way from Bussia’s state, beoeuse no uninterrupted and 
rapii^ f ill tbe mark^xclijyige has so far taken place, and, judg¬ 
ing als » by exchange movements in other l»w-cuiTency countries, 
1101 ^ i possible. As with stocks, sharp reactions invariably 
tak pj ice. The Austrian crown, though in general moving 
hea'il:- down, recovered in the first haH of 1920 from 1,000 to 
500 to the pound. The Hungarian exchange this year also rose 
100 per cent, in a few weeks. The French and Belgian franc 
exchanges, which‘^inove together, had big rises in both of the, 
two last summers. The Finnisii mark exchange, useful as in¬ 
stance, because it moves independently of the Austro-German 
and Latin groups, quoted in London: January, 1920, 126; 
March, 61; NovemT^er, 180; February, 1921, 110; September, 
350; November, 200. Now as every considerable German mark 
recovery has l)een accompapjed by .industrial^ depression, it 
cannot be argqed tliat a low (which means low average) mark 
exchange, as such/helps German industry, but only that the down¬ 
ward plunges help. If on the whole German .industry has been 
better than English during the last tWo years, that is because 
the mark exchange fell over longer periods than it rose. Whereas 
the mark rose only in ^ :arch-Ma^, 1920, inclusive, and in Decem¬ 
ber and January of t le following winter, it fell, when not stable, 
during the rest of the two,years. A low*German mark exchange, 
if stable, would not benefit industry, in the least. The home 
public would have no special stimulus to buy, ais it would CXipCct 
no price-rise; and once the home price-level, at the given stable 
exchange, was about the same as that of good exchange coujitries, 
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the foreigner would haf^e no special reason for preferring German 
goods to those of Germany’s competitors. 

The characteristics of a German trade depression period, follow¬ 
ing a mark exchange recovery, are exactly the contrary of the 
characteristics of a catastrophe boom. In the summer of 1920, 
after the mark had risen from 404 to 35 to the dollar, stocks fell, 
prices fell, buying declined, manufactures declined with it, and 
unemployment increased. An immediate result was that indus¬ 
trial producers, also wholesale and retail deale :s, had left on their 
hands large quantities of goods produced or bought when the 
buying power of the currency was lower r*and from^mability to sell, 
or compulsion to sell on the new lower price-level, heavy losses 
were" incuiTed. The price-falls, instead of attracting natives and 
foreigners, repelled both. h^oreigners ceased to buy because, 
though German prices fell a little (the commodities prices index 
on p. 936 show.s Iioav little), they paid for their marks about 
2(X) per cent, more than early in the year. Natives concluded 
that currency conditions were ])ermanently improving, and that 
the price-fall would go much further; and they, too, ceased to 
buy. The “flight from the mark was sudthmly transformed into 
a “buyefs’ strike.” Ip July and August, 1920, the Berlin retail 
wareRouses were almost without a customer. The crisis spread 
from the retailer to the wliolesaler aud tlie manufacturer. It was 
least marked in the heavy iron industry, wliich has large capital 
resources and can afford to produce for stock ; and it was most 
marked in the textiles and clothing branches, being aggravated 
by the fact that, during the preceding catostrophe boom, the 
public had supplied it.self for long ahead. At Pirmasens, the 
chief centre of Germany’s boot and shoe industry, nearly every 
mil! closed; the textile mills of the Wvipperthal (Elberfeld dis¬ 
trict) worked at most two or three days a week ; and the pottery, 
"glass, toys, clothing, and other branches were similarly hit. Un¬ 
employment increased rapidly, and reached its apex at the end 
of June, just a month after the mark exchange had reached its 
highest point of the year. After that, with a slowly falling mark 
exchange, business remained moderately good until the tre¬ 
mendous exchange collapse of tlie past summer and autumn 
revived the “Catastrophe Boom ” in exaggerated form, bringing 
trade to a condition of activity probably never before experienced 
in any country at any time. But every German understands that 
this prosi^erity hangs on a*tlvread. A lieparations respite, a gold 
loan, or even a mere reaction among spebplators from thte exag¬ 
gerated depreciation of German prospects, might any day prodrce 
a mark recovery as extreme as that of early 1920. The cliief of 
one of the largest western iron syndicates, Privy Connc^illor 
Kloeckner, wrote with truth in September : “The duratio?! of the 
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(pr^nt) prosperity depends upon the movements of the mark. 

A rapid rise of the mark’s exchange would cause a catastrophe 
of unexampled dimensions.” In this passage ^e word **catas¬ 
trophe ” has changed its place, being transferred from the cur¬ 
rency which it fits in time of a falling mark exchange to trade, ^ 
which it equally fits in time of a mark exchange recover^^. 

Bad currency as such, it is clear, does not affect German in¬ 
dustry; but the violent fluctuations inevitable to bad currency do 
affect it, in sharpl]^ontrary ways. (The fluctuations of the high 
currencies’ exchanges against gold are not only absolutely but 
also proportionately much smaller than those of the German, 
AusTriaDj^nd %ther low currencies, and their effect on trade is 
hardly viable.) It follows that the net effect of German cuntency 
conditions is.merely to produce an abnormal instabilky in industry 
and trade. In fact, mark exchangd vagaries disturb orderly busi¬ 
ness, and males speculative business or pure speculation more 
attractive as paths to individual prosperity. The finances of a 
German manufacturer depend largely upon incalculable move¬ 
ments of the mark. Enormous profits are reaped, but also enor¬ 
mous -SOP are suffered. A price-rise following an exchange fall 
mn'iq lies proiits. As instance, between June Ist and ICovember 
1b1 ti 1 coiumodities index figure (based on 100 at beginning of 
3 >se from 128 to 248. On the average, an article which 
solt in June for 10 marks can to-day be «old for nearly 20. Were 
the article produced in June for 8 marks, and had the price-level 
remained stable, the manufacturer’s profit would have been 26 per 
cent. As it is, an article produced in June and put on the marke^ 
only in November yields 150 per cent. Experience of past mark 
movements shows that, had the mark exchange risen instead 
of fallen, prices would not have dropped in proportion, but they 
would probably have dropped sufficiently to cause the manufac¬ 
turer loss; and from this cause heavy losses were suffered about 
a year and a quarter ago. The effective working capital of a 
manufacturer defiends absolutely upon the exchanges as the one 
factor govijinilig home prices and prices of imports. A fixed 
nominal return from sales in June would finsgCice then a certain 
fresh output; in November, owing to the rise in wages and home 
materials and to the ^tiormous rise in the mark prices of im¬ 
ported materials, the same nominal return would finance a much 
smaller output. Thi explains the demand for fresh industrial 
capital that follows every heavy mark exchange fall. The 
escporter also is compe'led to gamble against the exchanges. He 
must invoice in marks *in the importing country’s cunrency or in ^ 
a third currency, usually the dollar or Swiss franc. (At present 
export licences are granted only on condition of invoicing in a 
high-exchange currency.) If the mark falls before payment is 
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received, the exporter ,invoi^g in marks loses; he has spdksr 
buying poi«!er for foreign materials, and also (owing to the price- 
rise) for home materials and labour; but if the mark rises his 
buying power is increased. If he invoices in a foreign high- 
^ exchajige cuxtenoy, he may gain enormously from a fall in mark 
exchange; or if the mark rises he may go bankrupt (as many 
did in 1920) from inability to meet his home mark liabilities. 
(The Eeichsbank in' some measure helps against these risKs by 
its exchange sy^em with merchants; and a ;'an for creation of 
an exchange bourse *for forward delivery has existed since early 
1920 .) The result is that legitimate business is transformed mto 
phmtbriiy an exchange speculation; and some (xermans reason 
that they might as well abandon manufacturing or trading and 
devote themselves wholly to dealings in exchange. The present 
German speculation mania is largely due to the fact that currency 
conditions do not favour the gaining of a moderate out sure return 
from invested capital and skill. 

The very real benefits to German industry from a falling mark 
exchange are vitiated by the depression following every mark 
recovery, and by the instability and \picerfAinty obtaining both 
during a failing and a rising exchange. However, even if one con¬ 
cedes the advantages of the catastrophe boom as long as it lasts, 
there is yet a heavy bi^l of costs to be paid :— 

1. The price-rise burdens the State finances with additions to 
salaries and wdth heavier outlay oii iniiterials. Salaries, as stated, 
were this month again increased by 30 per cent. State under¬ 
takings are also heavily burdened; since June Ist, for instance, 
the mark collapse has sent up the prices of steel ingots from 
1,400 to 3,300 marks per metric ton, for bar-iron from 1,850 to 
4,500 marks, and for thick plates from 1,800 to 5,100 marks. 

, Whereas Dr. Wirth could last summer an non nee a reduction of 
the railways deficit from 10 milliards to 12 milliards, his suc- 
ce.ssor at tl^e Finance Department, Dr, Hermes, was thisvweek 
obliged to re-estimate the deficit at 19 milliards, wdiich meims, 
according to a later announcement, a new 50 per cent, increase 
of freight rates arid* fares. *1116 expenditure of all departments 
goes proportionately up; the currenrdeficit increases until new 
taxes, if the^ are at all practicable, are collected, more Treasury 
Bills are presented to the Eeichsbank, and fresh currency inflation 
is the result. 

2. The price-rise automatically expropriates bondhold^B, 
creditors, and the fixed-income citizens, „so that the prd^peifity 
of industry fe the ruin of dther classes. 

3. The heavy exchange fall le^ds to export of goddS al te 
below the prices of high-exchange countries; and as Gefiaaiiy 
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tti^.pBLy full world-market prices for her imports, nidiicnml wealth 
is^ifesferred abroad without any equivalent i^eturm This in- 
creafses the passivity of the foreign payment balance, depreciates 
still more the mark exchange, sends up prices further, increases 
the burden on the State aoid on the bondholder-creditor class, and 
causes still further indation. All countries with falling exchanges 
complain that the price-indexes for imports rise far mor4 rapidly 
than those for exports. Since December 20th, 1919, the German 
Government has ^ed to stop this drain abroad of national wealth. 

By law of that date it made practically all exporting subject to 
licence, and made the granting of licences conditional upon the 
ch^gin^to fRreigners of prices about equal to those of high- 
exchangp countries. In order to gain for' the State some ^f the 
enormous extra profits earned by*exporters from sqoh compulsory 
raising of export prices, export duties ef up to 10 per cent, were 
imposed. Owing to the rapid fluctuations in mark exchange and 
to the variations in world-market prices, these measures failed. 
Sometimes they checked export altogether; sometimes, owing to 
violent intervening mark falls, they did not succeed in checking 
wiiai ..i.ioigners rightly call dumping, and what Germans with 
e :ua 3 uSlice lament as Ocutschlands Ausverkauf —the celling out 
c‘ G« rmaiiy for a song. As always, the Mark’s exchange»domin- 
a <>d; and as the mark’s exchange was /n turn dominated only 
b, smtiment among mark speculatoi^, no preventive measures 
based on foresight could be of any avail. 

A question which has naturally attracted attention in the 
foreign Press is the earning capacity of German industrial and 
trading companies under catastrophe boom conditions. Ehc- 
pressed in nominal operating surpluses or in dividend percentages 
earnings are very big. For an industrial company for the busi¬ 
ness year ending„7mie SOth, 1921, 15 per cent, is considered low, 

30 per cent, is very common, 40 per cent, is fairly common, and 
ev6n 75 per cent, lias been reached. A list of some of the com- 
pajiies paying big dividends "is instructive, for it shows that they 
represent n^rly every impoi tajit branch of industry. Dividends 
under 40 per cent, arqjignored; not all dividiends of 40 per cent, 
or over are included; and all the companies listed have their 
stocks quoted on tli ^ Berlin Exchange; in general, dividends of 
unquoted companies . re even higher :— 


Aachen Leather . 

40 

Rhenish Mirror-Glass Co.... 

60 

Quberen Hat Co. 

46 

Rosenthal Porcelain Co. ... 

60 

Brunswick Machine Co. ... 

40 

Sfirotti Chocolate. 

40 

Odlsimkirchen Cheiricdls ... 

76 

Sefawedewitz Wool Co. 


Kraft Eisenwerk 

40 

Thale Iron Co. 

60 

Schalke Glass Co. .... 

70 

Varziner Paper Qo. 

. 40 , 

Cotitinental Asphalt Co. 

45 

Thuringian Metal Co. 

. 40 

Northern German Potteries 

60 

Wilke Boiler and Gas Co... 

. 66 ■ 

Walther Tobacco Co. 

60 

• 


VOL. CZ. 

L 
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in most cases the real divideDds were much higher, i^cause 
the declared dividends 'absorbed only part of the net profits, the 
remainder going to bonuses of various kinds; the real dividend 
of one of the above companies was 133 per cent. At a time 
when many of the best industrial companies in Western Europe 
are pdying no dividends at all, such German dividends seem very 
high, alf the more so because the last business year, unlike 1919-20, 
was not under the influence of a “Catastrophe Boom,” having 
begun in the serious depression caused by the mark exchange 
recovery of March-May , 1920. But in fact German liigh profits 
and dividends (excepting those of a fe\v companies which have 
largely increased their capital since 1914) are a fiction. Eirst, 
because the marks booked as net profits are paper marks; and, 
measured by their iueseiit gold exchange, or, as is more reason¬ 
able, by their buying power at honie, are very much smaller than 
the profits earned before the war. Secondly—this explains the 
high dividend percentages—because a complete revolution has 
taken place in the ratio of turnover to capital. The present 
nominal capital of a German industrial company is hardly ever 
more than a small fraction of the realisable value of its assets in 
shape of- land, buildings, machines, ktocks of goods, patents, 
procescies, and goodwill.'" Many German companies have trebled, 
quadrupled, or even mqre increased their capital; but as the total 
capitalisation of companies last summer was 29 milliards, 
against 14 milliards before the war, the average nominal capital 
has only about doubled. Since then further large capitalisation 
increases have taken place; and to-day the average capital has, 
perhaps, increased threefold. But the assets listed above have 
increased incomparably more in nominal value. Land, for in¬ 
stance, according to the Keichswirtschafts-Miiiistry, had risen 
sixfold before September, and is now probably, tenfold; the cost 
•of building w^as recently put at twentyfold—it is now much more; 
machinery has risen in value twenty- to thirtyfold; and goods, 
judging from thedast comnlodities index, twenty-seven fold. At 
a minimum, indu.strial properties are worth in paper marks twenty 
times as much as they were worth in gold marks. Tlie present 
average capitalisation, it follows, is very low. 

The effect of this displacement of values upon the ratio of 
profits to capital and upon dividend percentages hardly needs 
explanation. A company which to-day maintains exactly its 
pre-war outf>ut and its pre-\yar ratio of profit to turnover will (n^w 
factors, such as the taxation increase, being for the moment 
ignored) earn profits twenty-seven times greater than before th3 
war, this without any unreasonable profiteering, and merely as 
a result of the price-rise. Were capitalisation unchanged (as it 
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is in many: concerns), the company might easily pay 270 per cent, 
where it formerly paid 10 per cent. Assutning a threefold capital 
increase, the dividend would be 90 per cent. Higher taxes and 
other unfavourable factors prevent such high dividends, but 
against the unfavourable new factors is the circumstance that 
the company’s nominal liabihty for interest on its debentiffe and 
other debts has remained unchanged, so that the heavier the 
company’s debts the greater, other things being equal, is its 
nominal gain from ,the currency depreciation. But all this means 
no additional real profits unless the nominal amount distributed 
among shareholders h^s increased more than the currency’s 
burring pewer%as decreased. An individual non-corporate manu¬ 
facturer no more considers himself enriched if his profit^ have 
multiplied fifteenfold since 1914 than his employees consider 
themselves enriched if their wages have multiplied fifteenfold, 
and a stock company’s position is in principle the same. The 
real position is shown by the following comparison of an imaginary 
company :— 

1013. 1921. 

Capi'sh ; *000,000 marks. Qtapital, 3,000,000 marks. 

OuspuT., tons of goods.^ Output, 6,000 tons of goods. 

Fi ce .cr ton, 100 marks. Price per ton, 2,700 marks. 

Gross ^ceipts, 600,000 marks. Gross Receipts, 13,500,000^arkB. 

P: >fit& at 20%, 100,000 marks. Profits at 20%, 2,700,000 marks. 

Ei ineci on capital, 10%. Earned on capital, 90%. 

fiigh German dividends, mostly belfween 20 and 30 per cent., 
are not to be wondered at, or to be ascribed to any flourishing 
condition of industry, even if industry really flourishes in a 
“Catastrophe Boom” period; they are sufficiently accounted ^pr 
by the fact that the currency depreciation has expressed itself fully 
in turnover but not fully in capitalisation. The shareholder 
drawing a 30 per cent, dividend to-day is really much worse off 
than he was drawing 10 per cent, before the w^ar. Here 

one must measure not by the gold exchange of the paper mark, 
or even by coiurnodity prices^ but by the cost of living. The cost 
of living to a working-class family has risen 15 per cent.; to the 
average shareholder ^who benefits relatively little from food sub¬ 
sidies) it Jias risen ifc least as much. The 4 ^ulvbasing power of 
each 10 gold marks drawn in dividends before the war was 10 gold 
marks; the piircbas ig power of 30 paper marks drawn m 
dividends to-day is 2 gold marks. Under the apparently high 
dividend is hidden in income confiscation of 80 per cent. The 
position of an invest )r who purchases shares to-day is little better. 
Because though thc^cuiTency depreciation is hardly at all ex¬ 
pressed in capitahsaiion, it is expressed, though n^t always fully 
in Bourse quotation?. Nearly every industrial share carrying a 
dividend of 20 or 30 per cent, is quoted around l,0Qp; many 
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sudh stocks sell at 1,500, and some much Iiigher. TBe yi^3, oh 
an inve^ment in paper marks, is at most 2 ot 3 p^r 6eni. in 
paper marks. That German stocks are quoted abnormally high 
when measured by their dividend yield is due to two factors: 

, first, the extraordinary abundance of money; and secondly, 
the cixcumstance that persons who distrust the mark currency 
regard tlie “liquidation value of the companies as a solid refuge. 
The industrial workman has on the whole come better out of 
the currency revolution than the capitalist, be«ruse wages, unlike 
dividends, have increased rather more than the mark’s buying 
power has fallen. The chief of the A^lgemeine^ Eloktiicitjtts- 
Gesellschaft, Herr Deutsch, shows that 66 companies Vhicli in 
1907-33 paid in wages 76*7 per cent, of their total expenditure 
on wages,'taxes, and dividends, in 1919-20 paid in wages 84*9 
per cent. But it does not follow that, because the German real 
wage is higher than in 1913, the standard of living *18 also higher. 
The standard of living depends upon the real income, which is 
a different thing, being determined by, among other things, the 
frequency of employment apd the interest on savings, and the 
real interest on pre-war savings has almost entirely disappeared 
owing to'the mark’s collapse. 

German industrial prosperity, one must conclude, is not alto* 
gether a myth; prosperity exists at certain times, and within 
certain limits. The profit of industry, however, are as a whole 
much lower than before the war. Exceptions to this rule are 
those individuals and companies which before the war liad heavy 
secured debts. The real road to wealth for any Gemiaii who is 
confident of the indefinite further depreciation of the mark lies 
in acquiring debts. The citizens ino.st enriched in real wealth— 
in buying power—since 1914 are not the useful producers or 
traders, but those who were well equipped *wivh debts. These, 
Whether as mortgaged landlords or hoarders, of goods bought on 
credit, could simply sit still, and watch the nominal value of 
their land or goods wax in value wlnle the nominal value of the 
debt remained the same. Thus the currency depreciation lavished 
its undoubted benefits on the less desendng citiz/^ris, and 
abstracted the amount of the benefit from the pockets of others. 
This conclusion is entirely in accord both with economic theory 
and with common .sense ; the notion that any nation could increase 
its pro.sperity by setting note-printing machines to work is rejected 
by both. * 


Egbert Crozier Long. 
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The whole course of hum^ affairs has Alter^ be^atuie the 
British Empire has been proved to be a fact and not, what a good many 
people who knw nothing about it imagined, a fiction. . . . miere is no 
doubt at all that td? events of the last few years have consc^dated ihe 
Empire in a way wliich probably generations would not have done othw- . 
wise /’—The Pri^ Miniatef in the R&uae of Commons, 18^ AugwU 1921. 

“Havi% regard to the constitulional developments sum 1917> oo 
advantage is to be gained by holding a constitutional ConfereOiCe.”— 
Resolution of Conference of Prime Ministers, 1921. (RepoH, p. 9.) 

England is the rcahii of eternal paradox. To every foreigner, 
even the mosl? .'^yinpathetic and the best informed, the character 
of her people is inscrutable, and her political institutions are unin¬ 
telligible. Her wiccess i>s unquestionable; but what is the secret 
of it? ITa*^ it been due to mere bj/nd chance, to the favour of 
an over paiu./i evidence, or to profound but carefully veiled 
calpDlat'onRhe disclaims with apparent sincerity •territoiial 
ambitk is; vet every decade she adds to*lier oversea possessions. 
She coi I’ers upon her dependencies, avowedly with a view^ to pre¬ 
paring l uein for complete independente, the largest measure of 
autonoiri) ; but year by year the tics between them are strength¬ 
ened aird multiplied. What wonder that her diplomatists sliould be 
charged with perfidy and her people be denounced as hypocrites? 
For her policy is apt alike to disconcert friends and to dis¬ 
appoint enemies. 

No enemy of EjiglanJ was ever more cruelly disappointed than 
was Germany in fi9T4. The German plan was based upon two 
aasumptipus : first, tliat England was too unprepared and to<f 
much ^ififi’fi^cted by domestic difliculties to go to tlie assistance 
of Prance, and that consequently (jrermany ^’ould be able to 
march into I^aris'aiid dictate terms to a vanquished France before 
she had tackle the real enemy; secondly, jljl*iat when England’s 
turn came England would have to fight Germany without allies, 
and above all without assistance from the sister nations and the 
dependencies overs^^a. The military party at Potsdam had indeed 
accepted without questic i Beiiihardi’s confident assurance that 
the first shot fired in a g eat European war would be the signal 
fqr the dissolution of Ergland’s “loosely compacted Empire.” 
Bnt although Bernhardi’t prophecy was entirely falsified by the 
event, the war did reveal grave defects in tlie Constitu- • 
jbional machineicy of the British Einpire. By the AeJ of tlje 
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United Kingdom Cabiiv?t the whole Empire was, on August 4th, 
1914, involved in w^ar. No part of that Empire, whether a self- 
governing Dominion or a Crown Colony or a Dependency, could 
escape the consequences of the declaration of war. Not that the 
^ Domipions were in any way bound to active co-operation; they 
were not compelled to contribute to the common cause a single 
man or a single shilling. But although their participation in the 
war was voluntary, their legal implication was not. The anomaly 
of the situation was too acute even tor raeif**of English blood 
who are inured to anomaly. “Tt is not,’* said Mr. Bonar Law, 
“a possible arrangement that one set of iden should contribute, the 
lives jind treasure of their people, and should have no voice in 
the "t^ay in which those lives and that treasure are eOtpended. 
That cannot continue. There must be a change.” Dominion 
statesmen spoke to the same efFecf and with even greater em¬ 
phasis. 

Yet though the outbreak of a great war forced it into promin¬ 
ence, the anomaly itself was of long standing. Tt arose in essence 
from the grant of responsible self-government to the more im¬ 
portant parts of the Dominions. When iir the middle of the 
nineteenm century Gre^it Britain initiated the policy of respon¬ 
sible government, it w^as generally assumed and frequently 
asserted that it intended as a step towards complete separa¬ 
tion. Mr. Arthur Mills,'"in his work on Colonial Confftitutions, 
published in 1856, faithfully reflected the mind of the great 
majority of the governing elasses in this country when he 
wrote : “To ripen these communities to the earliest possible matur¬ 
ity, social, political, commercial, to qualify them by all the appli¬ 
ances within the reach of the parent State for present self-govern¬ 
ment and eventual independence, is t)ow the universally admitted 
aim of our Colonial policy.’* Cobden some years earlier (1842) 
had based his advocacy of Free Trade in no small measure upon 
the means which^such a policy afforded of getting rid of colonial 
entanglements. “The Colonial system, with all . its dazzling 
appeals to the passions of the people, can never h© got rid of 
except by the indirect process of Free Trade, which will gradually 
and imperceptibly loose the bands which unite our Colonies to us 
by a mistaken notion of self-interest.” The Titan was obviously 
weary of the burden imposed upon him; the triumph of Free 
Trade would soon reduce to a minimum the economic advan¬ 
tages of an extended Emi^ire: the young communities, guarded 
with parental solicitude during the period .of adolescence, would 
^ one by one reach man’s estate, and endowed with the liberty 
appropriate to that status would set up for themselves, and con¬ 
tribute rm free but friendly competition to the common good of 
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the family of nations. Such was the settled policy, begotten in 
part of cynical indolence, but not wholly’devoid of high idealism, 
which was consistently pursued by successive ministries from the 
passing of the first Eeform Bill to the passing of the second. 

The Manchester school had, however, already passed its zenith,^ 
and during the last three decades of the nineteenth century 
faire rapidly lost ground, alike in the sphere of social economics 
and in that <3f Colonial policy. The idealistic dreams of the same 
school were during the same period dismally dissipated. Prussia, . 
under the masterful domination of Bismarck, proved that blood 
and iron coidd accomplish that which parliamentary methods, 
as exenTplifi^ at Frankfurt, had failed to do. Germany had 
hardly attained to hegemony in Europe before she b^an to 
develop Colonial ambitions. Nor .was Germany ^ilone. France 
began to turn from thoughts of revenge on the Bhine to the con¬ 
solidation oF her substantial interests in Northern Africa and 
the Far East. Italy, having like Germany achieved unity in 
1871, was also like her embarking upon Colonial enterprise. 
Plainly spirit was moving oji the face of the waters, and 

under \ iiiiptd^erfjf that new spirit the Cobdenite dream faded. 

Tb' re veio not lacking other convergent tendencies*, but space 
does ot ivail to enumerate them. Tfie year 1885 woidd seem 
to ha 3 marked the turning point. lut that year the late Mr. 
W. E. Porster inaugurated the campaign in favour of what was 
known at that time as Imperial Federation. He justified the 
campaign on this ground : “In giving self-government to our 
Colonies we have introduced a principle which must eventually 
shake off from Great Britain Greater Britain and dissolve it ihto 
separate States; which must, in short, dissolve the union, unless 
counteracting measures be taken to preserve it.” To grant to 
the Dominions (temestic autonomy, but at the same time to deny 
to them any official or effective voice in foreign and Tmperml 
policy, was to rely on contradictory principles of government. 
Autonomy and subordination could not permanently co-exist. Pre¬ 
cisely the same point was made in the same year by Sir James 
Service„at that time Prime Minister of Victoria, when he com¬ 
plained of “the very anomalous position which these Colonies 
occupy as regards respectively Local Government and the exercise 
of Imperial authority. In regard to the first, the*fullest measure 
of Constitutional freedc m and Parliamentary representation have 
been conceded to the more important Colonies, but as regards 
the second we have no representation whatever in the Imperial 
system." 

Undeniably true in 1885, had that statemefit become less 
accurate in 1914? Between those dates a significant Constitu- 



tional development bad taken place; tbe initiation and 
tion of the Colonial Conference. At those Conferences, 
met at intervals between 1887 and 1911, the Imperial temperatmpie, 
if the phrase may be permitted, steadily rose. In particular, liie 
representatives of the Dominions laid increasing stress upon the 
"^necessity for consultation between the home Government snd 
the Dominions in reference to the conclusion of treaties involving 
Colonial interests. The Imperial Conference, though a valuable 
expedient, was, however, loose in its organis^ion and severely 
limited in scope; it possessed neither legislative nor executive 
competence; it was neither Parliament# nor Cabinet. At the 
Conference of 1911 the Colonial statesmen were,^nevef*i;helSs8, 
admittii^d to a knowledge of the diplomatic situation ^uch as 
Cabinet Ministers alone possess. The results of that confidence 
so wisely conferred, and with such responsibility accepted, were 
plainly visible in 1914. * 

In no part of the Empire, excepting South Africa, was there, 
on the outbreak of war, any hesitation in coming forward with 
offers of material assistance, still less was there any attempt 
to evade its legal responsibility. Conversfly, the Imperial 
Government were careful to respect^most scrupulously the 
autonomy of the Dominions. The legal position required that 
British subjects througljout the Empire should be warned that 
by contributing to Germaij loans or making contracts with the 
German Government they would render themselves liable to the 
penalties of high treason as abetting the King’s enemies. Simi¬ 
larly, the w^hole Empire w^as included within the scope of the 
Proclamations and Orders in Council “dealing with the days of 
grace allowed for the departure of German merchant vessels from 
British ports throughout the Empire, the carriage of contraband 
of war by British ships between foreign ports; the definition from 
time to time of contraband goods, and the operation with restric¬ 
tions of the Declaration of London, and its final abandonment 
in favour of more rigid rules of war.” ^ Prize Courts in the 
Dominions were also called into activity to exercise* their juris¬ 
diction under Tmpepal enactments, and the procedure^in prize 
cases was regulated by Acts passed by the Imperial Legislature 
in 1914 and 1915. But, as Dr. Keith properly insists, Dominion 
autonomy was respected in all matters where it was possible. 
Thus the restrictions imposed on the transfer of ships from British 

(1) A. B. Keith: War Oawimment of the British DominioTia, p. 20. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Pre^s (1021). PiibljlBhod on behalf of the Carnegie Endovmept 
for International Peace. In this work Dr. Keith contributes yet another to the 
aeries of maaterly penetrating studies which have done so pc^uch i^ repent 
years to elucidate the ^Constitutional relations of the several parts of the 
Km^ie. 




owct^^p by Acts of 1910 and 1916 w^re ndt eltenided td'ilSritilli 
ships registered in the Dominioiis. Agftin, pei^iis who though 
resident for a time in Great Britain were ordinarily resident in 
the Dominions were explicitly excluded from the Conscription 
Acts (1916-18). Even more remarkable was the abstention oh th^ 
part of the Imperial Government from any interference with the 
discretion of the Dominions in regard to the conduct of their 
military expeditions and their occupation of enemy territory. 
Thus it was Ge:(^al Botha who decided the terms oh which the 
German forces in South Africa laid down their arms, and it was 
Australian and New Zealand officers respectively who arranged 
thd tetias of fhe capitulation of German New Guinea and Samoa. 
There ^re those who think that in these and similar matters the 
Imperial Government carried the policy of non-interference to un¬ 
reasonable lengths, but at least it camiot be denied that the most 
scrupulous regard was shown alike for the rights and the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the younger communities oversea. If the confidence 
of the Dominion Governments had been won by the frank dis¬ 
closure and discussion which took place in London in 1911; if 
their suinpj and y^»ontiineuus co-operation in the war was in no 
shi ill iegree attributable to the precise information then vouch- 
; sa< ?d i ^ them, the most sensitive coiild Rardly fail to be reassured 
by lie policy pursued by the Imperial .Government throughout 
the whole course of the war and in the peace negotiations which 
ensued thereon. 

Nevertheless, the machinery of co-operation proved itself, 
during the war, to be lamentably defective. Nor was there, on 
this point, any illusion among the leading statesmen of the 
Dominions. On the contrary they were, as we have hinted, 
unanimous in asserting that the existing status of the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions aonld not be much longer maintained. The Im¬ 
perial Conference w as due to reassemble in 1915, and but for tke 
outbreak of war it would no doubt have met. The Imperial 
Government decided, how'^er, that under the circumstances it 
w'as impracticable to carry through the arrangement. Somewhat 
unwdllin^ly the Dominions acquiesced in postponement, but only 
on the understanding that it was the intention of .the Imperial 
Government to consult *ihe Dominion Premiers “most fully, arid if 
possible, personally, wnen the time arrives to discuss possible 
terms of peace.” 

Before that happy time actually, arrived an exceedingly im¬ 
portant step towards completer Empire paitnership had been 
taken. In Decembeir, 1916, the Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
and representatives 6i India were invited by the* Home Govefn* 
. ment to visit Englimd “to attend a series of special and con- 
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tinuous meetings of the War Cabinet in order to consider urgent 
questions affecting the {prosecution of the war, the possible con¬ 
ditions on which, in agreement with our Allies, we could assent 
to its termination, and the problems which will then immediately 
arise.*’ The invitation was accepted, and the experiment was 
^ so suc^ssful that it was decided to repeat it annually. The 
Imperial! War Cabinet accordingly met again in the summer of 
1918. 

Hardly were its sessions closed before the ^r ended and the 
Peace Conference opened. That Conference marked, as we 
shall see, the accomplishment of a further stage in the evolution 
of Colonial nationalism, if not of Empire orgniiisa^ion. It Aiay 
be well, therefore, at this point, to pause to estimate with precision 
the results which had been achieved during the last two years 
of the w^ar. That the meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet 
marked an immensely important epoch in the de»'elopment of 
Empire cohesion cannot be denied. But it is equally clear that, 
parallel with the movement towards closer unity, there was a 
persistent movement towards what Sir Robert Borden described 
as the “ full status of nationhood on the part pf tlje Dominions.*' 
It w^ould, uideed, almost appear as if the* more closely the Empire 
approacjied towards the ^oal of unity the more sensitive became 
the feelings of the Dominions in regard to independence. 

This paradoxical conclu.sion certainly derives considerable sup¬ 
port from the resolution adopted at the Imperial War Conference 
of 1917. That historic resolution ran as follows :— 

“ The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment 
of ihe Constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire is 
too important and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the war, 
and that it should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference to 
be summoned as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

^ ** They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their view that 
any such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all existing powers 
of self-government and completp control,, of domestic afEairs, should be 
based upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations 
of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion of 
the same, should recognise the right of the Dominions and Iqdia to an 
adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should 
provide effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all important 
matters of commpn Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted 
action, founded on consultation, as the several Governments may 
determine.’* 

The terms of the resolution, though apparently unambiguous, 
gave rise at the time to some differences, if not’of interpretation, at 
least of einphas’H. Sir Robert Borden, for example, laid especial 
stress upon that part of the resolution which affirmed that the 
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readjustment of the Constitutional relations of the Empire was 
a question which must be dealt with as soon as possible after 
the cessation of hostilities. General Smuts, on the other hand, 
bluntly declared that “the idea of a future Imperial Parliament 
and a future Imperial Executive ’* was, by implication, negfatived* 
by the actual terms of the resolution. And General Smqts seems 
to have been nearer the mark. Pour years have elapsed since the 
Imperial Conference of 1917; three years have elapsed since the 
cessation of hostilities; nt)t only has the special Conference for 
the consideration of the Constitutional question not been sum¬ 
moned, but Hs meeting, as we shall presently see, has been 
autfioritsftively postponed sine die. 

We pass to the Paris Conference. At that Conference the 
Dominions claimed, wisely or unwisely, separate representation. 

In a sense they obtained it. In a sense they did not. Their 
status at Parfs almost defies analysis, but it is, in this respect, 
alhthe more characteristic of the British Empire. But, if the 
situation defies analysis, it may perhaps be illustrated by 
two ;at 4 cs in a recent speech of the Prime Minister. 

“ Th*. epic.SCIn.atIves of Jhe Dominions and of India constituted 
par; of he British Delegatioi], and sat in^almost constant session 
in 1 iris directing the ])o!icy of the British Empire.” Virtually, 
that IS, 'he Imperial War Cabinet \v«s continued at Paris. Mr. 
Lloyd George prot^eedod : “ ■NFy Bight Honourable friend, the 
President of the Council (Mr. Balfour), and I represented the 
British Empire inside the Conference, but there was no action 
taken by us that had not been submitted beforehand to the Briti^i 
Empire Delegation, on which the Dominions and India were 
represented. We held constant Conferences or Cabinets in Paris 
where the w liole of the irjinpire was represented, where represen¬ 
tatives of all part.s*ol the Empire took part in the discussions, and 
where they had exactly the same voice in determining British 
policy as any member of the British Cabinet.” That the 
Dominions gained by Ihe status thus conferrecf upon them will 

hardly be denied by anyone conversant with the facts. 

• 

“ Suppofing,’" said Mr. 1 Joyd George, ** they hacf been there as separate 
independent nations, holdii;g no allegiance to the British Crown. They 
would not have had one-fifth of the power and dignity they had as repre¬ 
sentatives of nations ins ie the British Empire. There was one man 
sitting on a Commission— tlio Prime Minister of Canada-~deoiding ques¬ 
tions of the Turkish Empii a. There was ai^ther sitting on a Commission 
deciding the fate of Polanc and the Eastern frontiers of Germany. Why 
were they there T If had been independent nations, they would 

not have sat so high in the Council Chamber. It was th^ fact thibt they • 
were independent nations inside the British Empire which gave them al 
thia power, and tliey knew it, and they are proud of it * • 
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That the Doininioni^ gert all they w&tht^d at the Con¬ 

ference it would be hazardous4o affirmj but who did? The 
territory formerly known as German South-West Africa pits^d to 
the Union of South Africa under that form of inahdate wbJbh 
* permi^is it to be administered “under the laws of the mandatory 
as an integral portion of its territory.” If the Union of South 
Africa was vitally interested in the ex-German colony adjoining it , 
not less were Australia and New Zealand interested in the dis¬ 
position of the former German possessidns in tUC Pacific. Acc6rd- 
ingly the Bismarck Archipelago, German New Guinea, and those 
of the Solomon Islands which had formefly brluiifi/.-d to Getipany 
were,assigned to Australia; German Samoa to New Zealand, and 
Nauru to the British Empire—in all cases under mandate. The 
idands north of the equator were assigned to Japan. This 
arrangement was not satisfactory to Australia and New 
Zealand. They want no near neighbours in the South-Western 
Pacific, least of all the Japanese. But the Imperial Governme'nt, 
bound by its agreement with Japan, felt constrained to acquiesce 
in the wishes of their ally. • Australia would further have been 
glad to see the Condoiniiiium.in*the New nebridcs, which has 
worked none too \vell, germinated by the withdrawal of France. 
But, as France was unwilling, the point plainly could not be 
pressed. The question naturally obtrudes itself: Gould the 
Dominions have got bettdr terms had they gone to Paris as com¬ 
pletely independent States instead of as separate units in the 
British Empire Delegation? The answer rniist be an unequivocal 
negative. Unless protected by (be British Navy, the Australasian 
Colonies would be at the mercy of Japan, and at Paris they would 
have been compelled to accept, assuming that they had been at 
Paris at all, any terms Japan bad chosen to^ dictate. 

Thus Australia and New Zealand might not'unreasonably feel, 
though their feelings were on the whole, kept well under control, 
that despite the superb services they liad during the war rendered 
to the common cause, their immediate interests were, at the 
Peace, sacrificed to considerations dictated by the world policy 
of the British Em*pire. Detailed discussion of theser cpiestions 
is, how’ever, beyond the 8Coi>e of the present article. To return 
to the more limited problem of Imperial machinery. 

In the Constitutional history of the British Empire and its 
component parts the Paris Conference will for ever stand oiit 
as a landfnark of unique' significance. For the first time the 
British Empire was diplomatically recogiiised as a Power; for 
^ the first time the Doniinions and India were recognised as Powers 
The status of each was made clear by many documents and memo¬ 
randa incidental to the Conference, and, hot least, by the 
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Btteat«iiiQnf to jbhe Treatiaa of Peace and by the Covenant of tlib 
League of Nati^s. The Treaty di Vefsailles was signed on 
l^ejialf of ‘*His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
^tain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Beas> Emperor of India,” by five English Ministers as well as 
by two representativeB for Canada, two for Australia, ttvo for^ 
South Africa, tyro for India. Similarly, in the list of the high 
contracting parties, the British Empire appears eo nomine as 
one of the five prj|^cipal Allied and Associated Powers. To clinch 
the position the terms of the Treaty were formally approved by 
each of the Dominion Parliaments, though the legal ratification 
w a^ the •act 8l the Crown, and the ratifying document was de¬ 
posited pn behalf of the British Empire by a United Kingdom 
Minister, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The new status of the Dominions also received remarkable 
recognition in the Covenant of the League of Nations, and by 
ita terms was further confirmed. Under the Covenant, the 
Dominions and India are original members of the League, and 
each of them' has the right of separate representation in the 
48 som')i^ *4 the League. Canada and Australia, for example, 
ha*e ]: 'eci3<=‘ly the same fights as Belgium or Spain. They have 
the sa le voting powers, including the*right of voting ifor the 
ele \ed members of the Council, and t|;ie right of becpming a 
cari' iidate for one of the four elective sgats. "^ey have thp same 
ri.^ht also of direct access to the Council (should they choose tp 
exercise it), and the right of ad hoc representation on the Council 
during the discussion of any particular question in w^hich they 
may be interested. As tliere are many questions on which the 
decisions of the Council are required to be unanimous, it is plain 
that the Dominions can veto practically ainy action inimical to 
their interests or^opposed to their wishes. 

How far the concession of such powers to nations which are 
still integral parts of the British Empire accorded with the best 
interests of the Dominions or of the "Empire istan arguable ques¬ 
tion, thouglrit cannot be argued here. Still less is it certain that 
the separate representation conceded to tjbe British overseas 
Dominions helped to commend the Leagde to other Powers, 
notably to the United ‘-tates of America. But again discussipn 
inust be declined. The outstanding fact remams that jin tbq 
League the Dominic is are recognised as separate entities, as 
nations enjoying eqiia status with all except the principal Allied 
and Associated Power i. 

During the two years which elapsed after the signature of the# 
Peace Treaties, the Dominion statesmen, like those of the Home- 
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land, were busily occupied in trying to put their own households 
in order. But June of'the present year found them once more 
assembled in London. What was the precise status of this 
Assembly? The overseas Dominions,w^ere invited to tak^ part, 
in accordance with resolutions previously adopted, in an Imperial 
'Cahineh^, But in the interv'ening years some suspicion of the 
term Cabinet seems to have been engendered in the Dominions. 
Were the overseas statesmen, then, merely to take part in a Con¬ 
ference of the pre-war type? That, after all tfcit had happened 
since 1914, was plainly unthinkable. Yet a “Cabinet” seemed 
to imply responsibility for executive decision. To^.whom, then, 
were the members of the Cabinet to be responsible? Thd respon¬ 
sibility of one was to the Imperial Parliament, of another to the 
Canadian, of a third to the Australian Parliament, and so on. 
There w’as, therefore, it must he acknowledged, some constitu¬ 
tional force in the objection taken to the term “Cabinet.” The 
difficulty of terminology .seems to have been shelved rather than 
solved, and the official report is given out as “A Summary of the 
Proceedings at Conference of Prime Ministers and Bepresenta- 
tives of the United Kingdom, the Dominions,oand India.” The 
larger Con'3titutional question was, however, frankly faced, and 
the following resolution was adopted :— 

“ The Prime Ministers 6f the United Kingdom and tlie Dominions, 
having carefully considerc^d the recommendation of the Imperial War 
Conference of 1917 that a special Imperial Conference should be summoned 
as soon as possible after the war to consider the constitutional relations 
of the component part.s of the Empire, have reached the following 
con6lu8ion8:— 

“ (a) Continuous consultation, to which the Prime Ministers attach 
no less importance than the Imperial War Conference of 1917, can only 
be secured by a substantial improvement in the communications between 
the component parts of the Empire. Having regard to the constitutional 
d^elopments since 1917, no advantage is to be gained by holding a 
constitutional Conference. 

“ (6) The Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
and the representatives of India should aim at meeting annually, or at 
such longer intervals as may prove feasible 

“ (c) The existing, practice of direct communication between the Prime 
Ministers of the United Kingdom and the Dominions, as -well as the right 
of the latter to nominate Cabinet Ministers to represent them in consulta¬ 
tion with the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, arc maintained. * 

To fK)me ardent ImperialistR this resolntion must have caused 
a considerable pang. Yet if is abundantly clear from the pub¬ 
lished utterances of the leading Btatesmen of the Dominions, not 
Jess than from, the remarkable speech delivered by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on August 18th, not only 
that the r resolution was reached with unanimity, but that itw 
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acceptance in no degree impaired the Constitutional significance 
of the recent meeting. “The general ^^eeling was/’ said Mr. 
Idoyd George, “that it would be a mistake to lay down any rules 
or to embark upon definitions as to what the British Empire 
meant. . . . You are defining life itself when yon are ^^finin^ 
the British Empire. Y’ou cannot do it, and therefore,. . . we 
come to the conclusion that we would have no constitutional Con¬ 
ference.” Mr. Hughes was even more explicit; “It is now 
admitted that a^natitufional Conference is not necessary, and 
that any attempt to set out in writing what are or should be the 
constitutional relatioiiff between the Dominions and the Mother 
Countr/ would be frauglit with very great danger to the Ejmpire. 
The question of a constitutional Conference or any attempt at 
reduction of the Constitution to writing may be therefore regarded 
as having been finally disposed of.” “No written Constitution,” 
said Mr. Massey, “is required.” Yet Mr. Massey made it clear, 
a& have other Premiers, that, in his opinion, the recent meeting 
was “a long way the most important which has yet been held,” 
and u.’ liis reason : That it was “the first Conference where the 
repve. ntaiiivcH of ^he overseas Dominions had been called upon 
to tak' pait in matters connected with^the management of the 
Empir as a whole.” Nor can it be doubled, whatever technical 
nai .e be given to the meeting, that it •did act, in effect, as an 
Empire Cabinet. Tt not merely disciifised, but decided, questions 
oi supreme moment to the Empire and to the world, and its 
decisions, like those of a British Cabinet, were invariably reported 
immediately to the King. , 

Of those decisions and discussions, incomparably the most im¬ 
portant were concerned with the foreign policy of the Empire. 
That policy is l)ecoming more and more focussed upon the Pacific ; 
the Anglo-Ja]>aubse .Mliance; the position of Canada on the one 
hand and of Australasia upon the other in regard to Japanese 
immigration ; tht relations between our American friends and our 
Japanese allies : and other problems which, it*subsidiary, are by 
no means without significance. These topics, discussed in detail 
at the CJpnference of Prime Ministers in W'i^itehall, will be dis¬ 
cussed again, from a somewhat different angle, at the Conference 
which has just assemblrd at Washington. That Conference may 
well be destined to n irk an epoch in world-history. To the issue 
of its deliberations al men of good-will are looking with anxious 
expectation and ferment hope. Will it indeed, in President 
Harding’s striking ph 'ase, liberate “the captive conscience of the 
world ”? The prayei ascends that it may, but failure or success 
would equally be pregnant for the future of manlfind. * 

At Washington, as at Paris, Canada, Australia, New 
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Zealand, and India will, as distinct from Gre^t Britain, ba 
individually i^iesented/ Spntb Africa will have no rcpesenta* 
tive, but the reaspns are not quite clear. According to 
a telegraphic message from Pretoria, General Smuts is 
Reported recently to have said that South Africa, having ho 
direct interest in the Pacific, did not look for an invitation from 
the United States Government. That South Africa should not 
have been invited in the same manner as the other Dominions 
is hardly conceivable. If it were, we’can onij? infer that the 
manner did not accord with General Smnts’s views as to the 
international status of the Dominions, forohe is reported, on the 
same occasion, to have said that if Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, not having received a direct invitation from the United 
States, nevertheless attended as part of the British di’lcgalion, a 
very bad precedent, in his opinion, might be set, and “the 
American challenge to Dominion status” would ncJt have been 
met in a proper spirit. I have no means of verifying the accuracy 
of the report, but General Smuts’s words, if used, strikingly 
illustrate the extreme sensitiveness of Dominion statesmen as 
regards the position of the Dominions vis4-vh the other nations 
of the world. 

In view, therefore, of the temper which at the moment pre¬ 
vails, it behoves those wbjo value the essential unity of the British 
Empire to walk warily. Partnership in the E&pire is a senti¬ 
ment which appeals at least.^s strongly to Canadians and to Aus¬ 
tralasians as to Britons of the homeland; but a sentiment it re¬ 
mains ; every attempt to translate it into machinery, to embody it 
in concrete political institutions, has, thus far, served only to pro¬ 
duce a recoil on the part of the overseas partners. The recoil was 
most marked when the sentiment seemed at the zenith. Is the 
sentiment strongest when weakest? Anyhow^ paradox persists. 

J. A. R. Marriott. 




EECONSTEUCTION IN* PEANCE. 

Thb grand spirit of the French nation is slowly but surely assert¬ 
ing iti^lf, and recovery from the after-effects of the war is gradually 
becoming an accomplished fact. It will, of course, be some time 
before substantial progress is made, but there are undoubted 
signs of a trade revival throughout the country—^this being proved 
by the fact tharthere is*at present a minimum of unemployment 
everywhere—^the official report of October 28th showing that the 
to^al number of men !ind women out of work has been reduced 
to 16,4fl0. 75 per cent, of whom are in the Seine department, 
which includes Paris, ’ *. 

The significance of these figures is incontrovertible, and the 
more especi&lly when one contrasts them with the parlous state 
of affairs in the United Kingdom to-day—with unemployment 
ih every trade; the latest information issued by the Ministry 
of Labour giving the approximate number of work-less of both 
sejob n October 21st, •as 1,423,000. 

Jn he oouxre of an extensive tour I have just made through 
F tDC ' I hud ample opportunity to get sm insight for mjself mto 
th prv sent condition of the country, and T was much impressed 
wi li tbe firm determination of everyonrf to make up for the lost 
years with as little delay as possible.* 

It is really surprising to note that notwithstanding the suffer¬ 
ing and loss endured by the nation during the past seven years, 
the disposition of the peasantry and the general body of workers 
should have remained unchanged—and that the anarchist or com¬ 
munistic theories which have been so freely preached in Europe 
during recent yearj^ have produc/ed in France a result which is 
quite contrary to what has been the experience in other countries 
-—in Italy, for example. 

It seems to me that the explanation of thj^ satisfactory state 
of affairs liqg in.the remarkable resilience of the French tempera¬ 
ment, which has enabled the people to recover its equanimity 
with a minimum of effort. In despite of %\\ 4;he trials through 
which the nation is p^tssing there is no doubt that the average 
Frenchman rejilises thoroughly that the future .welfare of hi^ 
country—for all cla6& depends entirely on the maintenance pf 
social rule—-despite t le theories of the extremists. 

A striking proof of this was established in the recent cqn- 
ferences of working men and SociRlists, when the repreaentoti^ 
of order obtained an Inpresisive majority. The l^enchiDiiii 
above all, a desire for liberty, and he would therefore never under¬ 
stand tbe methods of domination of the Soviet—morepi^, tbfsse 
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always exists with him th^e readiness to discuss matters pacifically 
with “the patron.” 

In France amonj^ the working classes it is certain that, quite 
independently of the question of wages, which is the only thing 
that masters with our trade unions, there exists an underlying 
sentiment-of patriotism which is easily roused. 

I do not intend to infer that the French working man is 
insensible to big pay, quite the contrarv'—but at the same time he 
does not, in making his claim, entirely lose siglft of the national 
side of the question. 

In England the sentiments of the workmg classer are frankly 
egotistioal without a trace of patriotism—and every day i spent 
recently'in France only served to accentuate this convictidn. As 
little work as possible for the biggest pay obtainable is the slogan 
of our unemployed—hence the extraordinary conditiqhs of affairs 
at present in England—and which is exciting the most outspoken 
comment across the Channel. 

There are, of course, loafers in all countries, people w’ho won't 
work even if they are given thd chance, but it is certain these are 
the exception in France—for the reason that inflnstry is a natural 
characteiistic of the French, as is patent to everyone wdio has lived 
among them. Were it not so the nation would assuredly never 
recover from the deplorafile^state of affairs brought about by the 
war. Whereas it is certain that she will, and perhaps within less 
time than is generally imagined, arise from her ashes a new and 
still greater France than ever. 

If is a veritable object lesson for an Engli.shman to leave the 
beaten track and visit the French provinces, for there alone does, 
he discover the true heart of France and come aw^ay imbued with 
the indomitable spirit of the nation, and as sinceye admiration of 
pluck and grit is one of our English characteristics, he will also 
realise how wonderful in this respect is the French people in the 
face of tribulation vdiich w’oidd have knocked all the heart out of 
an ordinary race. 

In the meantime, while reconstruction is certainly proceeding, 
it is somewhat surprising to find that it is being continuafly ham¬ 
pered by untoward causes which could assuredly have been 
foreseen and guarded against. My own impression is that in this 
respect the sitnation is not yet fully grasped—and is therefore 
treated too cursorily. 

The endoavonr, very laudable in itself, is being made to recon¬ 
struct the past and at the same time improve upon it. and this 
fs occasioning ascertain indecision which has frequently the effect 
of retarding matters very seriously. It struck me that there is 
an immense amount of goodwill everywhere and many extremely 
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able men in all classes who have the dedre and strength to carry 
on, but there is as yet not sufi&cient cecftral organisation to back 
them up—with the result that their efforts are nullified, and only 
produce feeble effects. 

Many projects, I was informed, are on the tapis, but otljerwisai 
as far as I could gather, reconstruction is being carried on hap¬ 
hazard, in a sort of watertight compartment fashion very different 
from what one remarks in Germany, where,the determination to 
make a certitudepof success dominates everything—even politics. 

A well-known manufacturer put it to me very aptly—“The 
present conditions can* be likened to a contractor who is asked 
to 6uild*the skeleton of a house, without a definite plan to .follow, 
the waUs will go up, carpenters’ will be put in, but be^has no 
knowledge of how the different floprs will be divided or for what 
purpose they are destined.'* 

In spite of these disabilities, however, things will right them- 
sWves; no one who has visited France recently can have any 
doubt on that score. One has only to recall her marvellous re- 
cuy«M, ■ ;n in the six years following the 1870-71 war after what 
api oa 'd 10 be a veritable knock-out blow. Of course what hap- 
pe ed :hen was but child’s play as conjpared with the situation 
to- lay- though at that time it presented almost, if not quite, as 
ser >us a proposition for France. • 

But apart from ’'.vhat the French tlfemselves admit is likely to 
retard reconstruction—namely, the task of co-ordination—there 
is a. “black" side to the industrial revival which is of serious 
import all over the country, brought about by the excessive psice 
of coal, which at the present time in France costs twice as much 
as in England and three times as much as in Germany. 

This terrible haq^icap to French industries of every descrip¬ 
tion is, of course, mainly attributable to the destruction by tlje 
Germans of the mir.^s in the north of France. Before the war 
France produced only two-ljiirds of,the coal ghe consumed, and 
the importation, of Eirglish coal was in itself a big industry. At 
the present rate of exchange it is holding up many big manu- 
factiirers*-and is in no small degree stifling trade between the 
two countries—being, moreover, the cause of no little of the 
existing ill-feeling of th?. French nation towards England to-day. 

It came as somewh it of a surprise to me to learn how distorted 
a view the majority >f Frenchmen, in the provinces especially, 
have regarding the wal question—as, for instance, when one is 
told in nil seriousness that while the prices England quotes are 
always to her advantage, they are disastrous so fg.r as France 
concerned. That as a result of the enoraious profits England is 
making out of selling her surplus to France she has HecSi able to 
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raise considerably tbe pay of the mmers, distnbnta tat div^eads 
to the owners or sharebdlders, and furthermore to up a big 
cash reserve for the Government*~and all this at the instigation 
of Mr. Lloyd George! 

Argument, or even reasoning, in the face of statements so 
devoid of fact becomes obviously impossible, as will be admitted. 

It would then be pointed out with a certain air of satisfaction 
that the iniquity of the British Premier was recoiling on his own 
head, for as a direct consequence of the stoppage), of the* importa¬ 
tion of British coal the Americans were stepping in, capturing the 
market, and tendering to deliver coal from the United States at 
French ports on more advantageous terms than could be cbtained 
from either England or Germany—in spite of the great distance 
and cost of freight. 

Considerable quantities of American coal had already been 
received, I was told, and in view of the possibilities of rapid 
development in the trade, a fleet of cargo steamers was, I learned, 
being built specially to cope with it. France would then, it is 
claimed—pending the rehabilitation of her own mining areas— 
be quite independent of English coal. 

That thii will help to spt^ed up Franco’s efforts at reconstruc¬ 
tion is certain, but to ray mind it is very regrettable that a com¬ 
plete misunderstanding of conditions in England should have 
brought it about. 

The metallurgical industry, ruined l)y the scientific savagery 
of the Germans, should take on a new lease of life with the advent 
of supplies of coal. liebuilding on a bigger scale than has 
hitherto been possilde will be slai ted and a big step made in the 
right direction. 

Meanw'hile, pending the accomplishment of these projects, no 
time is being lost. Factories that were solely occupied on war- 
work are re-ri|.i-riirn:, and there are signs of reviving activity in 
every branch of industry. The stati^ics of the Custom House 
proves this conclusively. 

ExpoiliB for the first six months of 1913 were roughly twenty 
millions of franco—in 1920 they were only seven millions, 
whereas up to June 30th, 1921, they amounted to 15,800,000. 
One must not, at the same time, lose sight of the difference 
between the value of raw materials in 1913 and 1921. 

An important result of the new life which is being infused into 
most of the national industries is the adoption of new methods 
Many big w'orks which were always content to continue in tradi¬ 
tional time-worn grooves have begun to realise the niscessity 
for modernisation in machinery and equipment, and have decided 
not tp delay in making this an acfX)inplished fact. 
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Tbfere ap{)eatB no doubt therefore that when trad^ agii^ 
bdcdmed normal French manufactureirs will be in. a much 
stronger position as regards German competition than they were 
before the war. But'that they will need every effort to acMive 
this is clearly demonstrated, as German travellers representi^jlg 
important firms are already with unabashed assurance en^eatour- • 
ihg to undersell French manufacturers in various parts of the > > 
country., 

• I was told of iftQ glarifig instance which sufficiently proves this, 
and which occurred only a few days ago. In Troyes, the head- 
qi^ffcrters ofjbhe cottoft and woollen hosiery industry, Germans 
were actually offering black stockings at 52 francs, which could 
not be*produced in the mills under 140 francs—and precisely the ■ 
same article at that! It is a wjell-known fact-that before the 
war France* had become almost a commercial tributary of Ger¬ 
many, and it is not intended, after the sacrifices she has made, 
lhat such a discreditable state of affairs should recur, if it can 
by an7 means be guarded against. 

Fot moment, however, the preoccupation of manufacturers 
i\. ± lance ib to make, good as rapidly as possible the d4gats 
c ust \ by the war and to regain their ^commercial footing in the 
\^‘ :rld Once this is established they will doubtless kno^v how to 
drd with German c>ompetition. • 

The progress of rehabilitation, hdwever, varies considerably. 
While in some places it has been undertaken with remarkable 
energy, in others the raagnitnde of the task to be accomplished, 
and the vast sums of money which it will necessitate, appea^^s to 
have quite sapped the energy of the people, with the result that 
but little has yet been done so far as one can judge for oneself. 

This, of course^ applies more particularly to the devastated 
areas where it will take years yet to obliterate the traces of the 
war and reconstriu * the local industries. * 

BheiirM5 is perhaps the ijiost poignant example of this harrow¬ 
ing state qf affairs, and a few figures may be of interest in order 
to convey an adequate imy)resaion of what this means. 

In 1^14 the city ^‘ornprised 13,806 hooseg—8,625 have been 
burned or totally destroyed. The remainder were all more or 
less datnaged and require important reconstructional work to 
make them habitab e—39 public buildings were totally, and 108 
partially destroyed. Of factories and mills, 45 were completely 
demolished and 124 so ruined that‘they will have to be entirely 
rebuilt before work in them can be re-started. 

With the exception of one or two unimportant thoroughfares 
near the centre and round about the railway station, where a 
colony OfVooden huts has been established, i;he city to-day is 
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still but a chaos of rubble and hideous shells of houses. Buin is 
to be seen on all sides, flebuilding, it is true, is proceeding, but 
it is perforce very slow, as it is terribly hampered by the gigantic 
wtiark of clearing away the debris, and very little headway has 
made so far. 

It is very difficult to convey anything but a very slight con¬ 
ception of the heartbreaking task facing the E^mois, nor the 
length of time it will require to make Bheims a city of life and 
activity again. It will, however, give some ideac € the magnitude 
of the work when one learns that in the case of certain quarters, 
where the very alignment of streets is obliterated, ,the city will 
have to be entirely re-planned. ' 

It wilj indeed be a new Eheims that will rise Phosnix-like from 
its ashes—for it has been decided that the new liheims is to be 
no jerry-built mushroom city, but one worthy of its t^radition and 
its ancient glory. Unfortunately, this laudable project is likely to 
be delayed in its realisation by the difficulties hitherto experienced 
in raising the funds necessary to carry out the work. Apart 
from this the French system «of building is certainly somewhat 
archaic as compared with American methods to which one has 
become acclistomed in England. Entire steel construction is, 1 
believe, but rarely employed, with the result that the parts of 
Bheims where rebuilding* has been stinted resturible a stone¬ 
mason’s yard. Extra solidity is certainly obtained, but the cost 
must be materially increased, without taking into calculation the 
time required to put up a stone building. 

It^has been estimated that twelve hundred millions of francs, 
spread over a period of twelve years, would be sufficient to re¬ 
build Rheims—this, of course, apiirt from the Cathedral, which 
will take ten years to restore and would cost another three hundred 
millions; a total according to the present rate of exchange of 
£‘3:26,000,000. 

It looks, therefore, as if Bheims will retain her war scars for 
many a long year, as there is no indication as yet of any appre¬ 
ciable proportion of this vast sum being forthcoming in the near 
future. ^ ^ 

Then there is so much to be done apart from actual recon¬ 
struction. Those unfortunate Reinois who have been rendered 
absolutely destitute by the destruction of their homes have to 
be looked after—wooden houses erected, food distributed and so 
forth; and for this ]>urpose the City Council have had to jdace a 
loan of £120,000,000. This with economy will last a year, then 
another will jjerforce have to b(^ obtained somehow. 

The Government meanwhile has been helping as far bls it 
lay in its power. Private owners who have houses which can 
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be reps&red receive advances up to 75 per cent, of the cost, at 
intervals as the work progresses, but mqst of the damage neces¬ 
sitates entire rebuilding. 

It had been hoped that one of the rich cities of Englahd woiild 
have “ adopted ” Eheims, but it was evidently far too big a pr^ 
position, and really when one surveys the immense area 2f ruins 
one can understand what it would have meant. * 

Meanwhile, on the principle that every little helps, it is hoped 
th^t some Eng]^ or American cities, or rich societies, will 
“ adopt ” certain portions of the reconstruction, as, for instance, 
the schools or the sanijary system or the waterworks. 

The Clarnegie Trust has made a start in this direction by donat¬ 
ing a sum for the erection of a njunicipal library—the first stone 
of which was laid on July 19th of this year. 

There is ng dearth whatever of labour, I learned, but the work¬ 
men, in the majority of instances, are of necessity forced to live 
iHider the most trying conditions, in cellars and ruined houses, 
owing to the lack of real accommodation. 

It >' i-.^ped that the clearing up^of the debris will be accom^ 
pliKh" - by ihr. end^,of the year—though this struck me as quite 
ex>^.ss ve optimism, since some quarters have not* yet been 
toi'.'he and the ruins are in exactly 1;he same conditif>n they 
we tl-e day after the Armistice. In faqt vehicular traffic is for¬ 
bidden in many of the streets, and itris even dangerous to walk 
through them owing to the danger of falling masonry. 

In the Cathedral much has been done to clean up the interior 
and render it fit for divine service; a temporary roof has been put 
up, and stonemasons are repairing the floor, but nothing 
serious in the way of restoration has as yet been commenced, I 
believe. 

The exterior htfs been tenibly battered since I saw it in Sep¬ 
tember, 1914, and 1 fancy will take far longer to restore thaft 
is at present estimated. No photograph can convey any com¬ 
mensurate* idea of thfi destruction, it is practically irreparable, 
and many portions of the venerable pile will probably have to be 
entirely Rebuilt. ,• 

All this means finddjg money, money, and *yet more money, 
and where it is to com from is causing the deepest anguish to 
those who have the n surrectioii of Eheims at heart, and who are 
putting forth tlieir ut nost endeavours to find a way out of their 
colossal difficulties. • 

I understand that financial propositions of help have been 
received from England and Chicago, but the rates of exchange 
have stood in the way of their acceptance. It is tcf be hoped that* 
some satisfactory solution of the dilemma will be found gre long. 
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Meanwhile it is pleamtsble to note that all is hot hoinpletely 
ruined in Bheims. t 

The champagne industry, which was praOtibally the backbone 
di Bheims, has already re-started^ thanks to the relative prOser- 
^yation of the vast cellars in which the handling of the wine Is 
carrieci on. The four years of military occupation considerably 
reduced,' but did not exhaust the immense stock which the cellars 
contained. On the other band, the vineyards suffered much more 
than is generally known—and it will take mangrlong years before 
they are completely rehabilitated. 

At the present moment all the big champagrie fi^ms that were 
obliged to leave during the war have returned, and with ^hem 
most pf the industries specially connected with the trade—such 
as glass bottle manufacture, cork-cutting, [i-m and 

wine-hamper works. 

Thfe reconstruction of the world-renowned textilfJ industry will * 
take a very long time to effect owing to the alriiost coihplfete 
destruction of the mills. 

There is a heartbreaking ^amount of leeway to be made up 
indeed, as out of the original i^opulatipn ofr, 100,()()() before the 
war only 30,000 remains to-day. 

It is'not surprising, therefore, that over the greater part of the 
city a Sabbath cairn iCign.s. After nightfall in the deserted 
streets the few scattered iamps cast a dim glimmer of light on 
a scene of ruin and desolation, the impressiveness of which could 
only be adequately depicted by the brush of a Dore or the pen 
of a Jules Verne. 

The rehabilitation of France is, however, not confined to indus¬ 
tries which were injured by the war. On all sides one hears of 
ambitious projects for the future wliich, should they materialise 
successfully, will have a .pogent bearing on the prosperity of the 
hation. 

Foremost among these is the houille hlanche, a vjist scheme 
for utilising the innumerable waterfalls on the principal rfvers 
flowing from the mountains as is done in America and elsewhere. 
It is estimated tlmt'.a practically inexhaustible supply iof water- 
engendered electric power could be thus obtained, which could be 
distributed at relatively small cost through the manufacturing 
districts of each region, and gradually supplant the use of ta 
houille noire, otherwise coal. Investigations of the feasibilities 
of the scheme fire already in an advanced stage, and if it 
reported on favourably it is likely that active operations on a big 
^ scale will be started without undue delay. 

There is aljsb another project, of a somewhat similar character, 
which ifi known as the projet de la houille hleue for harness- 
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ing the tides ob the northers md western eoasts—on Bomeiyhet 
similar lines to the one contemplated in the estuary of the Seyern , 
and also for the purpose of generating electricity. If proved to 
be pr^ctici^hle this, together w^th the houille blanche, would, 
of course, go far towards solving the fuel question. It is, I ai^ 
informed, being very senously studied, and developments may 
be expected very shortly. The principal difficulty will,* I fear, 
prove to find the capital required. 

It will be gathited, thet^efore, that France is not likely to lag 
behind the other nations in the struggle for commercial prosperity 
through lack ^f initiative. 

Meanwhile there are several big cut an,d-dried projects which 
present i\o element of speculation, and which are only yraiting 
Government assistance to be put iij hand without ^elay. 

Among these is the scheme for the complete transformation of 
the canal sysl^m. These fine waterways which have long been 
rd^arded as the cheapest means of transport in France are to be 
widened and deepened to allow of the passage of barges with a 
capacii; of fiOO tons—or double Jhe tonnage of those mo^ 
gep r«» ’y used at paesent^ 

^^heiis jiL?so a big project for the improvement of the harbour 
of >unirerque; it is to be considerably enlarged and a carfal con- 
stn ted which will connect the Meuse with the Scheldt. 

AL\ these projects are, however, necessarily e^p Vait at pre¬ 
sent, so it is of specLnl interest to turn to what has already beeji • 
acroiii I dished in the big effort of reconstruction during the };Mist 
three years. , 

In this respect the manner in which the railway system all 
over the war zoi^e lias been re-established presents a remark¬ 
able example of what can be achieved by indomitable energy 
and the stern resglve to oveixipme all oh^^tacles. 

One must have examined fhe collection of official photo¬ 
graphs, takgn immediately afjer the Armistice, to be able to form 
even a sliglit conception pf the heartbreaking scenes of ruin 
and devastation which confronted the French everywhere. 

There ewas always, to my mind, something uucannily 
impressive in the spectacle presented by the wreckage of the 
railways. 

In the devastated owns and villages tlie ruins of the houses 
cpnveyed the suggest on of having, in the majprity of instances, 
received their qinetuc* instanjbaneoqsiy—nothing remaining but 
crumbling masoiiry ^ r rubble; whereas on the railways the 
wrecked bridges and viaducts, the battered stations with their ^ 
n^mes still showing, the flapping debris of flam&oyant posters 
on what remained of the walls—together with the weiadly dis- 
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torted metals along the track—gave the curious impression of 
a slow death by torture. 

How wonderhil has been the resuscitation can only be realised 
if one travels to-day over any of the lines traversing the war 
•^^-one. ^ Many portions had to be practically reconstructed, 
bridges and culverts re-built, and the entire track re-laid and 
ballasted for miles. 

It is difficult to get a true idea from a mere description of 
what this meant or how it has been^possibUf^to have effeclied 
such a transformation in comparatively so short a time. The 
chaos of debris that had to be cleared'away before even any 
commencement of reconstruction could be made was in itself a 
colossal undertaking. ' " 

One must have seen what remained, for instance, of the 
stations of Lens, or Laon, or Noyon : the famous bridge of 
Verberie; the ruins of the magnificent viaducts of Blagny, of 
d’Ohis, and of Poix; and the tunnel of Vauxaillon; to mention 
only a few of the examples of deliberate destruction by the 
Huns. 

Since the cessation of hostilities tho engineers have accom¬ 
plished,, some veritable tours de force, and to-day the majority . 
of the system is in better condition than it ever was. 

The work of rehabilitation in all directions is, however, being 
much retarded by the stringency of money and dear living. 
Similar conditions exist in all the allied countries to-day, 
though they affect the French to a far more serious degree— 
bdt the Gallic temperament will know bow to surmount all 
difficulties. 

During the war so mnch money was made by certain classes 
of ouvriers, and so easily, that the habit of ‘^|)ending it freely 
became, as it were, ingrained—with the result that the soaring 
of prices passed unnoticed. Now the reaction has set in and 
the pinch is being felt very seriously. 

On all sides one hears outcries. The " high cost of living ** 
is becoming an obMssion with the French people as it is with 
ns in England, but with this difference—across the Channel the 
matter is being taken in hand by energetic Prefets of Police 
who have the power to make drastic regulations, and big 
developments in this direction are expected shortly. 

Napoleon’s well-known dictum that an army marches on its 
belly can perhaps be applied to the progress of a nation, and 
rehabilitation may march in step with rood prices—but t.bifi 
‘ en passant. • 

T have returned from France with -a very firm conviction that, 
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once the difficulties with which she has to contend-^nd which 
are the inevitable sequelcB of war—are overcome, there will 
commence a new and glorious era of prosperity for her. 

It is, however, necessary that these difficulties should be 
understood in their true proportions by the nation gener^y. # 

Continual lamentation or recrimination, and periodic fits of 
an unfounded suspicion of her friends, are certainly not calcu¬ 
lated to i®iprove matters; the situation requires common recog- 
nifion of the fa(#that the trying condition of affairs at present 
is not the lot of France alone but that of the greater part of 
the .world tojay. * 

Once lihis is recognised the rehabilitation of France will go 
ahead \fith ever-increasing resolhtion and confidence, and her 
triumph in peace will be as glorious as it was in war. 

• Juuus M. Pbick. 



LABOUE IN WAE AND PEACE.i 

Any estimate made now of the effects of the war on Trade Union- 
Xfxn is bound to be provisional. The forces set in motion by the 
war and by the peace which followed it are still active in ev&ry 
department of economic life, and no one can foresee the result^ 
of the future interaction between them and the policies^of states¬ 
men, capitalists, and Trade I'^riion leaders. iBut perhaps the 
time has arrived for the making of a provisional estimate, or at 
least for an attempt to draw together the tangled tlirenda of the 
past seven years in such a way as to make clearer the significance 
of past developments and of forces which are still in motion. 

This task is rendered difficult by the extraordinary complexity 
of the facts. Before the war, each trade had its own distinct 
problems and methods of dealing with them. The forms both 
of Trade Union and of employers’ organisation varied widely 
from industry to industry, and there was very little attempt 
either to co-ordinate in action, or to bring together into a common 
account the separate activitie.s of the different groups. But to 
this compFexity was added during the war a host of fresh com- 
plicatiofjs. The war affected different industries and groups of 
workers in quite opposite ways, and the various forms of State 
control and intervention ii.. industry completely altered, each in 
it.s own fashion, the forms of settlement and adjustment of 
differences. 

Anyone who would pick his way through this tangle must, 
unless he is prepared to write a fat book about it, be rigidly 
selective and prepared for broad generalisations which will not 
hold good in every particular i?istance. His object being to 
convey a broadly true impression, Ijo must ignore much that is 
iftteresting and even significant, without being typical, and must 
not be afraid of stressing the obvious when its importance is in 
danger of being overlooked. 

First of all, it is essential to understand, in broad outline, 
what was the^situat7on, and what w-ere the active forces in the 
British Labour movement immediately before the outbreak of 
war; for these forces both influenced Labour’s attitude and posi¬ 
tion during the war period, and largely determined the issues 
which arose in British industry as soon as the Armistice was 
signed. 

In 1913 T published a book, The World of Labour, in which 
1 attempted to explain the forces and tendencies which were 

(1) The Editor is not respcniBible for the opinions of contributon. He only 
desires to iVnstrate different points of view. 
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ihidn 6tt 'Work in the Trade Union movemetit. The accident of 
histoB^ caused that book, which seemed, when it was written, 
WW barely with the movement of forces capable of putting 
a out of date at any moment, to take rank as the picture of 
British Labour on the eve of the great calamity. The forcejj 
and tendencies which it depicted in rapid motion, and a^pStrently 
on the eve of substantial achievement, were violently and sud¬ 
denly afrpsted in August, 1914. Plans on the eve of maturity 
were laid aside ;(*Bven the process of thinking out new lines of 
advance was, for the time, suspended. Gradually, indeed, as 
the neK^ssiti^ of war brought the problems of industry once more 
into prdhiineuce, the processes of tliiiiking were resi?med, and 
a few plans were brought out ©f their pigeon-holes. But the 
war-time situation was, in most of its essentials,, very different 
from that of dOlO, and for the most part fresh plans were devised 
to meet the changed conditions. Only in 1919 did many of the 
j?^e-war plans and claims of the Trade Unions, modified and 
expanded in the light of war-time experience, come again into 
the fo; 'ront of the industrial struggle. 

years from•1910,to 1914 are remembered as the period 
di ;in^ which labour unrest, of a new kind and on a hew scale, 
fit n *.de itself strongly felt. The first nine years of the cen- 
tiu had been a time of exceptional hnkistrial quietude, during 
which the main activity of the Trade Unions, apart from their 
day-to-day work as negotiating bodies and benefit societies, had 
been occupied in the building-up of the political Labour move- 
ment. During these years prices, increasing at a rate whjch 
then seemed rapid, although now it would appear ahnost negli¬ 
gibly slow, outstripped wages, which remained practically 
stationary in the iiiajority of trades. The consequence of this, 
and also of a eeitain disillusionrneni; with the iriiinediate results 
of political activity, was the growing prevalence, from 1916 
oiwards, of a spirit of industrial unrest. New ideas of Trade 
Uriion purpose and p dicy, reaching Ihis country from the Syndi¬ 
calists of France and the Industrial Unionists of America, began 
to stir the imagination of the younger leaders, and their advo¬ 
cates, hitherto alinofi? unnoticed,, found themselves suddenly 
prominent. Official Ti ide Unionism, strongly suspicious of these 
new winds of doefcr. le, was nevertheless spurred into increased 
activity by the attitu e of its own members. A waive of organisa¬ 
tion spread through (ertain of the worst paid and least regularly 
employed grouiis of >7orii:ers, notably the transport workers and 
the general labourert.. The railwaymen’s Unions, keenly dis¬ 
satisfied with the incondusive settlement of 1967, rapidly en-* 
listed new members, and the impulse spread gradus^ly from 
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these sectioDs to the more strongl^y organised and entrenched 
craft Unions of the skilled \^orkeis. 

The great transport strikes of 1911—the successive victories 
won by industrial action by the seamen, dockers, and railway- 
^en—profoundly stirred the world of Labour, and almost every 
section turned a critical eye on its own past proceedings, and 
began to prepare some sort of schedule of demands to be put 
forward at the first convenient moment. The national mining 
strike of 1912, ending in a compromise^ which least iecognified 
the miners’ strength, was the first big attempt to put one of 
these programmes into actual effect;.,the London transport 
workers became involved in a second, and unsuccessful, stoppage. 

After 1911 and 1912, the year. 1913 was comparatively |ranquil, 
so far as great disputes were concerned. The numbers involved 
in all disputes during the year fell to 688,000 fronji the 961,000 
of 1911 and the 1,463,000 of 1912. The only big dispute of the 
year was the great struggle in Dublin, which began in Augi^nt 
and lasted until February, 1914—but this dispute exercised on 
the British Labour movement an effect out of all proportion to 
the numbers involved. Moreover, the disputes of the year made 
up in number what they lacked in individual magnitude. The 
numbei of separate disputes rose from 903 in 1911 and 867 in 
1912 to 1,497 in 1913.. 

It was noted at the time by many observers that, whereas of 
course many of these disputes continued to centre round the 
wages question, there w-as a big crop of struggles of a compara¬ 
tively new type, in which the workers asserted their right to a 
mearsure of control in matters other than wages and hours, and 
what was ordinarily understood by “working conditions,” Re¬ 
fusal to work with non-unionists became a fertile source of 
trouble, and the right of the workers and theii Trade Unions to 
•interfere in questions of “discipline” and “mauagenient ” came, 
as the direct consequence of a number of struggles in which thes*.? 
issues were raised, to be hotly debated. The signs of the new 
and more aggressive spirit that' was abroad in the Trade Union 
ranks were more t^an ever manifest, and the Press v^as full of 
forebodings of gfeat troubles to come. 

This fear was not decreased by the fact that not a few of the 
disputes of 1913, and to a less extent of 1911 and 1912, were 
“unofficial” in the sense that they lacked the full support of 
the Trade Union executives. More than at any previous time, 
the rank and file workers attempted to take the question of 
action into their own hands. When a grievance arose, they 
‘ were no longer content to wait for the working of the slow and 
cumbersome machinery of negotiation, which might end in d^id- 
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lock aft& long delay; in case after case they struck, and their 
belief that striking w ould lead to a speedier settlement of griev¬ 
ances was again and again justified by results. This tendency 
was accentuated because some of the claims which were being 
maiie arose directly out of the issues described in the preceding 
paragraph, and were therefore of a character to which the^ecog-*^ 
nised forms of negotiation were not properly adjusted. Spon¬ 
taneous ’ * strikes were a feature of the year; and there was also 
a ^trongiy mar^d tendency, when one body of workers 
became involved m a dispute, for others indirectly concerned to 
join in by taking “syipj^atheticaction. Kefusal to handle 
“taintedigood#^” i.e., goods handled by blackleg labour, or coming 
from a works in which a dispute was in progress, was frequent, 
although, in the majority of cases, it w^as discountenanced by 
the Union of^cials. • 

The first half of the year 1914 continued the record of 1913. 
A|)art from the Dublin dispute, which lasted well on into the 
year, and the^big London building lock-out, wliich was still in 
being the outbreak of war, there were no single disputes of 
excf:pt-p .agnitude. But during the first seven months of 
191; tl ere were 836 disputes, involving 423,000 workers in many 
diff reii trades and occupations. • • 

ore<>ver, it was generally recognised that the autumn of .1914 
proh iscd to be a period of quite exceptional Trade Union activity. 

In most of the principal industries the Trade Unions had been 
busy during the first part of tlie year marshaUing their forces and 
preparing their schedules of demands. The railwayraen were on 
the eve of launching their national programme ; the miners in 
Scotland and elsewhere were on the verge of serious disputes; 
the engineers and shipbuilders were engaged in a national joint 
movement for a ^luirter working week; the transport workers 
were rallying llieir foices after the set-back of 1912 ; and both tln^ 
cotton and the wool operatives had prepared important demands 
to lay before their employersf. • • 

The outbreak -oi ^wai* put a sudden stop to all this activity. 
The disputes which w» re in progress were hastily settled, and all 
the Unions put aside fo? the time the programftiea which they had 
prepared, and set abuiu adapting their organisation to deal witii 
the new and perplexing circumstances confronting them. At 
first, everyone w^as b >wildered by the uncertainty of the new 
conditions; and Trade Unionists were as little able as economists 
to forecast the effects c f the war on the economic situation. The 
Trade Union Congress and the Labour Party joined in proclaim¬ 
ing an “industrial tru?.e,” and for the first few months of the • 
war attention was mainly concentrated on securing some pro- 









vision for tfee forge numbers who ^ere throwh out of work by 
the dislocation of industry. It seemed that the war wouid alto¬ 
gether ecHplse the importance of industrial questions; and there 
was hardly a hint at this stage of the vast effort of national 
economic organisation which it would involve. 

Not only trade disputes and programmes for improved con¬ 
ditions were set aside; the outbreak of war also put a stop to the 
big movement towards closer unity among the working-class 
orgauisatioiis. The years preceding 1914 ha^i been markedAnot 
only by the increase in unrest and disputes, but also by an ener¬ 
getic movement for the consolidation .pf Trade Union forces. 
The oufstanding achievement of the “amalgam^ationists was 
the fonnation, in 1912-1913, pf the National Union of Jlailway- 
meii, which aimed definitely at becoming an “industrial-'’ Union- 
organising all grades of raiiw*ay workers. But there had been 
many lesser amalgamations of importance; and in 1914 much 
bigger developments seemed to be pending. Every Union Lad 
inside it an ensrgeiic body of rank and file advocates of amalgama¬ 
tion, and in almost cveiy industry some scheme for the fusion 
of rival and sectional Unions had at least reached the preliminary 
stages of negotiation. 

AlU-these movements, including the preliminary plans for the 
Triple Industrial Alliance of Miners, Eailw'ayinen, and Transport 
Workers, were put .aside in 1914, both because of the uncertainty 
of the situation, and because it w^as felt to be impossible, in face 
of the heavy enlistment of Trade Unionists, to make, in theii* 
absence, any substantial changes in the forms of Trade Uiuou 
organisation. Rightly or wrongly, the first rnonihs of the war 
founds the Trade Union movement largely paralysed in face of 
an unprecedented situation whose development it was impossible 
to foresee. 

n But, even during the early months of 1915, the situation was 
already beginning to change. The first alarm was .sounded by 
the outcry concerning the sliortage of shells at the" Front, and 
ill February the pro!)lern of increasing the output of munitions 
was first taken .seriously in hand. The dislocation qf industry 
was already paA^sing, and first men and then women (lis[)laced 
from peace-time industries w'ere being rapidly absorbed, either 
to take the places of men who had enlisted, or to aid in the huge 
expansion of the industries directly concerned in supplying the 
coinmoditieB required for use in the war. The prices of com- 
tnodities, after a period of rapid oscillation during the 
months of the war, settled down to rise steadily, and before long 
it became obvious that the workers would have to secure higher 
wages in order to compensate them for the increased coA of 
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living, l^he first hesitating demand for a **war bonus” was 
made by the railwaymen, grossly underpaid before the war, in 
February, 1916, and small advances were*granted. The South 
Wales Miners proposed to the coalowners to forgo wage advances 
oil condition that no increase was made in the price of coal; but 
this lead was not accepted or followed up elsewhere. ThfDugh-* 
out the whole range of industry prices rose first, and it was only 
under pressure of higher prices that the Trade Unions demanded, 
aii^at length secj^ed, advances in wages. 

In March, 1915, the Treasury Conference, at which most of 
the Unions directly concerned in war production were repre¬ 
sented, vriveff at an agreement in general terms covering the 
queskon§ both of wages and advances and of the supply of labour. 
Special arbitration machinery was established by the State to 
deal with w£^^es claims; and the Trade Unions, in return for 
certain guaraatees, which soon proved to be quite inadequate, 
undertook to suspend those of their regulations that might restrict 
output by preventing the introduction of untrained labour on 
work pirviously reserved for skilled men. The "dilution” of 
labour by rLi* wholesale introduction of untrained workers into 
the mi unions industries,* beg an, and continued at an increasing 
pac tl oughout the war period. The Munitions Act d* July, 
191 giive compulsory sanction to the provisions of the Treasury 
Agr.eiaent, and established, for the ftiiiicipal war industries, a 
temporary system of compulsory arbitration. 

By this time it had become evident that, so far from the exi¬ 
gencies of war forcing industrial problems into the background, 
the war would be fought almost as much in the workshops 
home as on the field of battle. The Trade Unions found them¬ 
selves compelled, instead of relaxing for the time their industrial 
vigilance, to be coiisttintly active in dealing with the new problems 
and situations that almost daily presented themselves, and tq 
enter into all inaiiner of negotiations with Government Depart¬ 
ments as well as employer's over Mie adaptation of workshop 
practices and Trade Union regulations to war-time needs. As 
prices rose, more ai\(l more wage applications became necessary, 
and it was only giadually and imperfectljf that the common 
pre-war system of separate settlements and negotiations by each 
trade in each distric" was replaced in many of tlie major indus¬ 
tries by the rnethoi of national negotiation. All changes in 
established rules am customs involve some friction; and the 
drastic changes enfori ed upon indnstry in the process of adapta¬ 
tion to war conditioM? led to constant friction everywhere. To 
an astonishing extent, the number and magnitiide^of actual trade* 
disputes were kept down, but only at the cost of an infinite 
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expenditot^s of effort and patience in negot&tions, bo£h in Hui 

workshop and at local and national conferences. 

While these adjustments were being painfully accomplished, 
recruitment, first under the voluntary, then under semi-voluntary, 
and finally under the compulsory system, was denuding the 
"workshops of the younger able-bodied men. The industries pro¬ 
ducing^ munitions of war were least affected; but all trades 
suffered roughly in proportion to their “ unessentiality ** from the 
standpoint of military success. Even the mi^'cs, however, were 
denuded of at least 280,000 men under the voluntary system, so 
that recruitment of miners had to be actually prohibited. 

The places of these enlisted workers were bein^‘ filled, by new-¬ 
comers, drawn either from trades which were largely slwit down, 
or from adolescents entering industry for the first time, or, as 
the shortage became more acute, increasingly from women who 
would not normally have entered industry. It was hot long before 
the Trade Unions realised that, if these huge masses of labcftir 
w’ere left unorganised, an almost universal destruction of the 
standards established by Trade Union action w-oiild become inevit¬ 
able. Accordingly, the Trade Unions, and especially the “general 
labour” Unions catering principally for the less skilled or less 
specialised types of workers, set seriously about the task of 
organisation, w-ith the iipsult that a great increase in Trade Union 
membership took place. This increase was maintained, not only 
during the war, but through the period of artificial prosperity 
which followed its conclusion. Indeed, it v\ as accentuated during 
1919, when a wave of organisation broiiglit into the Trade Union 
rainks many different classes of workers who had hitherto resisted 
all attempts at organisation. The following table, showing the 
growth in membership of all Trade Unions, and of the general 
labour Unions in particular, during this period, brings out this 
fact of the increasing momentum gathered as the inovemenj; 
advanced:— 

TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP. 1914-1919 

1914 1915 1916 1917 19I|S 1919 

All Trade Union^ ... 3,918 4,141 4,399 6,547 6,624 8,028 

General Labour '. 366 462 609 732 1,102 1,490 

• Proportion of General 

Labour to Total ... 09 11 - 13 13 *16 18 

Figures in Ihouaandf!. 

This vast growth in numbers, by which the total membership 
of all Trade Unions was more than doubled between 1914 and 
1919, brought with it problems of its ow-n. Taken in conjuncviou 
with the growth which had raised Trade Union membership froiii 
less thap two and a half millions in 1910 to almost four millions 





in 1914 it mvolveS that the great mass of Trade lUiuohsito 
only a abort expetience of organisation, and that Sir tbi^ most 
part under distinctly abnormal conditions. The years imme¬ 
diately before the war were a period’ during which the Unions, 
under conditions of trade prosperity, were improving their posi¬ 
tion ^ and making up the leeway of the slack years at thelsegin- 
ning of the century. The war years were altogether abnormal^ 
both because the draining away of men for the hghting services 
gaiie a high scarfity value to those workers who remained; and 
because the extraordinarily rapid rise of prices made considerable 
wage advances inevitable. The experience of the newer Trade 
Unibniste wa^lhus almost wholly one of at least relative success. 
Periodical advances in wages can^e to seem almost a matter of 
course; it seemed natural that the Unions sh6uld continually 
wax more powerful; the effects o? trade depression and wide¬ 
spread unemployment had never been faced by them since they 
jAned the Trade Union ranks. It follows that the loyalty of the 
members to their Unions was not submitted to any searching 
test; i .*' iHih tests occur mainly in ^imes of misfortune. 

T‘jt naii4ral resuit of these conditions \vas a somewhat facile 
optvnh'U, tir'd a readiness to exaggerate the merely mechanical 
asp! ct Trade Union power. A mood encouraged in which 
it S'etUL'd enough to belong to the Union; the machine with 
its own strength w^ould do the rest. Wage advances, sometimes 
inadequate in amount, but still advances, were regularly con¬ 
ceded by the Government arbitration tribunals; and it was seen 
that, in face of tJie scarcity of labour, only these tribunals stood 
between the w orkers and the winning of more substantial con¬ 
cessions. There was practically no risk that joining a Union 
w’ould lead to victimisation, and vast bodies of workers joined, 
and then thought? liftle more about it, as long as the periodical 
advances came along not too unsatisfactorily. Just as labour 
was diluted in the workshops, the Trade Unions themselves were 
inevitably ‘diliited by the Inrush bf comparatively apathetic 
members. • * 

It inus^ not be supposed that this is a qriticism of the new 
members, or that all, >r even a majority of* the old ones were 
necessarily keen and ai ve to the implications of Trade Union • 
action. But it can lardly be disputed that one* result of the 
enormous and rapid i crease of Trade Union membership was a 
certain deterioration n its quality,^not so much because the 
new members were itferior in character or courage as because 
they had never beerr, in the common phrase, “up against it.” 
They had experienced only success : they knew Trade Unionism ’ 
only under certain, on the whole favourable, conditions. It was 
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from tlie first aii open question how they woffld stand adversity, 
and how far the Trade Unions would he able, in the time at 
their disposal, to absorb and give stability to the newcomers. 

It was not until some time after the conclusion of the war 
that these sources of potential weakness became plainly marked. 
*As so6n as hostilities ended, the various Unions brought their 
national programmes and demands out of the pigeon-holes in 
which they had laid them in 1914, and opened up negotiations with 
the various groups of organised employers. conditions were 

still on the whole favourable to success. Prices were rising 
more rapidly than ever, and it was clear Jbhat the upw ard march 
of wages could not be arrested as long as this Abe continued. 
Trade was good ; for there were big arrears of demand that could 
not be met during the war, and purchasers, as well as Govern¬ 
ments, were still in the mood for “reconstruction,**, and inclined 
to give out orders without too carefully taking * stock of the 
world’s economic situation. Demobilisation was gradual, arfd 
there was no sudden flood of returning soldiers who could flot 
be absorbed. The prospects of success for the Unions therefore 
appeared to be bright. ‘ , 

And, in fact, substantial concessions' were gained during the 
first part of 1919. In a number of trades in which wage rates 
had fallen beliind the ^advance in prices, the ieew^ay was re¬ 
covered, although the higher rates were in some cases, notably 
in the metal industries, more than offset by reductions in earnings 
due to the restriction of overtime and the return to peace-time 
production. The most important advances made by the Trade 
Unions in 1919 were, however, mainly improvements in w-orking 
conditions and reductions in the normal hours of labour. 
Although the local, semi-official strikes on the Clyde and in 
Belfast failed, and neither the 40 nor the 44 'hours’ week was 
generally secured, the T^orkers in most industries succeeded in 
getting hours reduced, and the 48 hours’ week was very widely 
adopted. The engineering • and shij)building trades ' secured a 
47 hours* week, the building operatives one of 44^ hours, and 
the miners, through the Coal Industry Commission^ a seven 
hours’ day. , '* 

At the time when these demands were granted, they appeared 
to almost everyone, and certainly to the workers them¬ 
selves, but the prelude to further and more far-reaching con¬ 
cessions, through which the first effective breach in the capitalist 
system would be made. But, in fact, the tide was already turn¬ 
ing. In February, 1919, the miners were on the verge of a 
• national strike^ and unrest existed and trouble was threatened 
in almost every trade. Faced with the threat of a general indits- 
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trial upheaval, the Government played for time. It persuaded 
the miners to accept the Coal Commission, and agreed that the 
Commission should be composed, and should have terms of refer¬ 
ence, in accordance with the miners* demand. At the same time, 
Mt. Lloyd George persuaded most of the other Unions to ent^ 
into a National Industrial Conference with the employers. In 
both cases, the Unions were given plainly to understand that any 
recommendations arrived at by these means would be carried 
fufly into effect Iff the Gdvernment. 

Thus, the crisis of February, 1919, was postponed, and for 
the^next fewjj|:iouths the centre of interest lay in the proceedings 
of the Coal Commission and of the National Industrial Con¬ 
ference.* In both cases, the immediate results were favourable 
to Labour. The miners actually secured an adv^iuce in ‘wages 
and a seven hours’ day as the price of postponing action ; and they 
^Iso secured from the Commission a majority recommendation 
in favour of joint national ownership and joint control of the 
mining industry by the State and the workers. At the Industrial 
Confe^ o.'t the other Trade Unionsbgot the employers to agree to 
a pra* tically universal application of the 48 hours* week, to 
th pimciplt. of a general system of Jegal minimiifh rates of 
W8 -es, ind to other important concessions. But, while the argu- 
mc it was proceeding to the workers’ advantage, the moment 
favoiirable to action was passing, and, hy the time the Commission 
and the Conference had finished their work, the chance of securing 
actual concessions was already waning. 

During these months of Conference, there was a great mobilisa¬ 
tion on the side of the employers, who 'were already beginning 
to foresee the ending of the period of trade prosperity. The 
resistance of the Ggvernment was stiffened up, and the business 
Members of Parliament made plain their opposition to further 
concessions. When therefore, the Trade Unions asked thfPt 
legislative, effect should be,given to the proposals of the Coal 
Commission and the Industrial Conference, they were put off as 
long as possible with evasive answers, and finally, when evasion 
could be^no longer maintained, their demands were refused out¬ 
right. 

Through the winter )f 1919-1920 the Trade Unions were still 
endeavouring to gel the pledges given to them redeemed. As 
failure became man fest, projects of “direct action ” re'vived, 
and the Miners’ Fedoration, in Marah, 1920, definitely asked the 
Trades Union Congre.ss to support it in taking direct action ’* 
to enforce mines nationalisation upon the Government. But the 
Trade Union atmosphere was already different from that of 1919.* 
Although membership was still growing, the sense of weakness 
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was z<etummg, and the first after>war impulse fo ag^es^ye aoticfn 
had passed ay^ay. The Trades (Union Congi^ess refused, and^ 
recammended political action and education in preference to 
“direct action." With that decision definitely died the menace 
pf aggressive action by the Trade Union movement as a whole 
in support of demands involving substantial modification of the 
capitalist industrial system. 

There followed a period of iiidecisive struggles and negotia¬ 
tions, resulting on the whole in an unstable i»&intenance of the 
stattis quo. In April and Ma 5 ^ 1920, wholesale prices began to 
decline, marking the begijuiing of the .trade degression. The 
employers in most trades were no longer willing to consider Con¬ 
cessions; they w-ere already awaiting with mixed feelings the 
time when depression and unemployment would turn the tables 
upon the Trade rnioiis. 

Despite the fall in wiiolcsale prices, retail prices'continued to 
rise steeply until October, 1020, wlien they stood, according fo 
the Ministry of Labour, at 17G per cent, above the pre-war level, 
as against 141 per cent, in ^\pril. During the same period the 
wholesale price index number, according to th? Statist, had fallen 
from 266 io 239. rrorn November, 1920, to the middle of 1921, 
wholesale and retail prices fell together, and in Juno the Ministry 
of Labour figure stood* at 119, and the Stuiisi figure at 155. 
Eetail prices had by no means caught up with wholesale; but 
the campaign for reduced wages was in full swing, and the 
inimher of registered unemployed had already risen to 2,178,000. 
In addition, there was short time in almost every industry. 

*For the most part, the earlier reductions in wages were 
accepted without a stoppage of work. The last big strike for 
increased wages was Uiat of tl^e miners in tlie autumn of 1920, 
which ended in an inconqlu.sive and purely temporary settlement. 
At the beginning of April, 1021, this seUlement came to an 
end, and the action of the Govarnnicnt, despite pledges to tlie 
contrary, in precipitately d6contro]lfng the industry, forced the 
miners into a disastrous lock-out, which ended, after more than 
thirteen weeks’ .struggle, in defeat. Defeat was, indeed, inevitable 
from the moment When the miners’ partners in the Triple 
Alliance withdrew, on the day which has come to be {kuown 
as “Black Friday,” their pledged support, and left the Miners 
Federation to fight a hopeless battle alone. 

1 do not want to discuss the vexed question of the responsibility 
for the “Blact Friday” collapse, or to deal at all with the 
incident except for the pur]K)se of stating its effects on the gene ra^ 
•Labour situatipn. There is no doubt that these effects v/er 3 
devastating, from the standpoint of those who were loolopg for 







an a4^anced Trade Union policy. Suddenly, ibe fjinsdaiipL^ial 
weakness of Trade Unionism stood plainly reveal^ ; i^ts lack of 
coherent organisation, and, much more important, its timidity 
and hesitation in face of a crisis. Doubts of the leadera were 
mat with doubts of the rank and file; the whole question was 
raised of the meaning which membership of a Trade UniitJii boifS 
to the mass of the members. Would the railwaymei^ or the 
transport workers have struck if the call had been given? There 
was at least a^ubt, editing at the heart of the movement. 
“Black Friday’’ and the miners’ defeat sapped the vitality of 
Trade Unionism, and,placed it-at the mercy of unfavourable 
ecohomic coifllitions. 

While these events were weakening the Unions in face of a 
situation which called for all their strength, the material con¬ 
solidation of, the movement was still proceeding. * The obsolete 
machinery of the Trades Union Congress was being replaced; 
9nd, in September, 1921, the old Parliamentary Committee gave 
place to the new Trade Union General Council, improved in 
strncL.:’ atid with duties far more clearly and broadly defined. 
At cii saiiie tim^ a new Co-ordination Scheme between the 
Cc ’.gr ss and the Labour Party was brought into force, and for 
th* fir t time the whole movement wjfs equipped, on paper at 
lea. with an adequate central organisation. It is too soon yet 
to ^ay how this new machine will vork in practice; but it is 
safe to prophesy that it will prove no stronger than the links 
which compose it, and that no refashioning of the central 
machinery will remedy weaknesses which lie in the'spirit and 
attitude of the movement itself. • 

Yet, while Trade Unionism as a whole has been facing situa¬ 
tions too difficult for it, and has more than once failed to rise 
to the occasion,*11]5re have not been wanting signs that, within 
the moveniont, new constructive forces are at work. Two 
these forces, in particular, are significant of a coming advance. 
The undohbted success, in "face of big obstactes, of the Building 
Guild mov^meVit, through which the building operatives are 
showing^ their ability to organise for production, and to build 
houses for the public both better and more .cheaply than the 
private contractor, ha^?. despite the attempts of the Ministry of 
Health and of the t mployers to crush it, produced a big effect. 
It is not so easy, c wing to the problem of high fixed capital 
charges, for the woikers in most other industries to follow the 
builders’ example; lut, in cases wliere it is possible, the idea 
is being taken up, at id in most industries the success which the 
building workers arc making of self-government is giving an 
impetus to the demand for “workers’ control ”*in other forms. 
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It may yet be that along lines of development such as these the 
workers’ organisations will regain more than they are losing in 
the ordinary sphere of “collective bargaining.” 

The second significant new force is working-class education. 
Ji'or the first time, the Trades Union Congress this year has 
explicftly recognised the obligation resting upon every Union 
to provide for the education of its members. Practically, the 
work of education among Trade Unionists is rapidly e^xpanding. 
The Ijaboiir Colleges and the Plebs‘ Leagn^J protagonists”of 
“class-conscious” Marxian education, on the one hand, and 
such bodies as the Workers’ Educatiorral Trade^.Union Com¬ 
mittee and the Workers* Educationial Association, which are 
working in co-operation with local aiitliorities, the Board of 
Education and the Universities, are increasingly active in the 
Trade Union field. Undoubtedly, there is a larger Trade Union 
demand for knowledge than ever before ; and this is bound before 
long to be reflected in the development of Trade Union organisa¬ 
tion and power. 

For the time, however, I^abonr is faced by difficulties with 
which neither the practical developments ofcGuild organisation 
nor the growth of educational moven)ent8 can do much to cope. 
Membefs are inevitably' falling aw^ay as unemployment is pro¬ 
longed, and a few pence W'eekly become more difficult to spare 
out of reduced wages, even<for those who are at work. This does 
not mean that industrial quiet is to be expected ; for who know s 
what explosion may result if no adequate measures are ado])ted 
to deal with the unemployment problem? But it does mean that, 
except in the case of unemployment, the present rdlc of the 
Trade Unions is mainly defensive. The Unions emerged 
from the w^ar period with a delusive appearance of strength. 
Under the favourable conditions of 1919 they'^wwi some con¬ 
cessions. These produced a more coherent and determined 
resistance, and a deadlock had been reached by the winter 
of 1919-1920. Thereafter, the Trade Unions lost the initiative, 
and, w'ith declining trade and increasing unemployment, began 
the camj)aign of the ,,employer.s for reduced wages and h return 
to worse conditions of labour. We are still in the midst of that 
campaign, and its end is not yet. In some ways, Labour is 
stronger and more conscious of its power than ever before; but it 
is now learning once more, by painful economic experience, its 
dependence, under capitalisip, on changing conditions of w’orld 
trade. Labour is seeking a policy that will meet these changed 
conditions; but it is conscious that the obstacles in its way will 
hot be easily surmounted. 


G. D. H. Gol% 



FOREIGN POLICY AND ROYAL INFLUENCE. 

Lord Courtney of Penwith and Sir William Anson had as 
theoretical writers on the growth and development of the Con¬ 
stitution the enormous advantage derived from a long experience 
in the House of Commons of a practical knowledge of the working 
of our governing institutions. Both these eminent men made the 
best conceivable^se of that knowledge in explaining and ex¬ 
pounding in their writings constitutional principles. Lord 
Courtney, in the very first page of his book, The Working Con- 
stMtion^ of %ic United Kingdom and its Outgrowth, has 
enunciated a doctrine of which a recent incident presents 
an object lesson. “The special and almost unique •char¬ 
acteristic of# the Constitution,” writes Lord Courtney, “is 
that it is subj'ect to constant and continuing growth and change, 
rt is a living organism absorbing new facts and transforming 
itself, ^ts changes are sometimes considerable, even violent, 
and til . 1long periods the movejnent is almost imperceptible, 
alt^ oil; I: it IS quiokly i^ulised when we compare the outcome 
prt ell id al different points of time. The Constitution of to-day 
is t Tei^ nt from what it was fifty years silice, and fifty years hence 
it V dl '.ertainly be different from w’hat it is to-day.” 

\n illustration of the accuracy of this statement is, 1 think, sup¬ 
plied by the publication in the Times of December 24th, 1920, of 
the minutes of a conversation between M. Clemenceau, Prime 
Minister of the French Republic, with a correspondent of the 
Times in August, 1908, in which the relations between Fralice 
and Great Britain in reference to probable hostilities on the part 
of Germany were freely discussed. These minutes were subse¬ 
quently given to*.King Edward VII. to assist him in a conversa¬ 
tion on interniition.'d affairs wdth M. Clemenceau. At that cop- 
versation neither the Foreign Secretary nor a Colonial Minister, 
nor anyone except the late King and*M. Clemeticeau, was present. 
The Timc6f*corfespoi«dent, in his introduction to the publication 
of these ^nimites, states that they had been used by the King as a 
preparation for his 'onversation with M! Clemenceau, then 
sent to Lord Harding. , who wa¥i then permanent Ilnder-Secre- 
tary for Foreign A ’airs, and, of course, not a‘member of the 
Ministry, and finall> transmitted to the owner—the Times core¬ 
spondent. He write- 5 : “On his waj^ to Marienbad, where since 
1903 King Edward had taken an annual ‘ cure,’ the King, attended 
by Lord (then Sir Charles) Hardinge, had met the German 
Emperor at Friedriclisbof, near Wiesbaden. During the meefc* 
ing some limitation of British and German naval armaments had 
vor. cx. N.s. M M* 
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been suggested on the British side and summarily rejected by tin 
German. Distressed by this rebuff, King Edward had then gone 
on to Ischl to pay a vfsit to the Emperor Francis Joseph on the 
occasion of the veteran monarch’s Diamond Jubilee. There on 
August 12th, 1908, the King mentioned to his host the idea of 
limiting British and (Terinan naval armaments, but, contrary to 
his expectations, liad found the Emperor Joseph unreceptive. 
German representations had doubtless preceded him.” King 
Edward made, in fact, several visits, unattend^l with the Sesre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, nor any Cabinet Minister, nor 
any member of the Ministry, to the heads of several foreign 
Powers—the King of Italy, the President of the French Eepublic, 
the Emperor of Germany, and the Czar of Russia. Hejreeeived 
letters, from the heads of foreign Powers addressed, to himself 
directly, and not through the inedium of the responsible Minister, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. King tMvvard VII. 
w^as named by the enthusiasts of tlie time in connection with 
these visits to heads of foreign States unattended with responsible 
Ministers in which international affairs were discussed ” the great 
international state.sman ” and'‘“tlie European p,eaceinaker. ” This 
practice, fqr which there is no pj-ecedtMit before the J^'oreign Secre¬ 
taryship,of Lord Lansdo^vne, and which in iVie late King’s reign 
was continued in the Foreign Secretaryship of Sir Edward (Vis¬ 
count) Grey, was believed to l)e the cause of piolonging for two 
yeans the existence of the Government of Mr. Balfour, which had 
long out-stayed its welcome from the jieople, but whose foreign 
policy was carried out in compliance, not with the will of the 
people, wdio were deliberately ke[)t in the dark on foreign matters, 
but with the will of iving Echvard VI1. 

Now this [)ractice would a generation ago have been held to be 
out of accoi’d with the trend and genius of the Constitution, and 
would at the pre.sent time be wholly inconceivable. These pro- 
ce'bdings illustrate Lord Courtney’s position tliat the Constitution 
of to-day is differept from wjiat it was fifty years siitce. They 
show a deviation from that position by proving that *the Consti- 
tiition, having changed in its practice from tlie )»raciice of the 
Constitution of .years ago, has reverted in some respects to 
the fonner practice througli thfi operation of causes which are 
responsible for that reversioji—in itself a great change. The older 
practice which has been resumed has been thus ejiunciated by Mt*. 
Todd in 1887 : “At every interview between the Sovereign and 
the Minister of any foreign State it is the duty of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to be present. Private communica¬ 
tions hetsveen a King of England and foreign Ministers are cor- 
trary to the spirfc and practice of the British Constitution.” The 
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{position tbus etiutioiated has the support of an almost unbroken 
series of precedents till the change in the time of Edward VII. 
George III., although he used all the resources of prerogative in 
the choice of Ministers and appointments to ofiBces, never held 
private communications with foreign Sovereigns or Minister^, 
lii 1799, when Napoleon Bonaparte was First Consul of France, 
he addressed a letter containing proposals of peace to George III. 
himself, but it was acknowledged and received by the Foreign 
Seoretary. “Nafi^lcon,”•wrote Canning dn reference tot this 
incident, “presumes to talk of transacting business directly in 
confidence with the King; he fancies that because he is absolute 
in I1*ance ouPgood King will act as if he was so here. But we 
show him the difference. The letter is very properly treated with 
silence, and,answered only by an official declaration in tho tliird 
person” (Stapleton’s Canning and His Times^ p. 53). Canning 
in this letter tidmits that “a King of France or an Emperor of 
Gfferrnany might indeed write to the King, but this letter would be 
a matter of form and of supererogation. The letter of business 
would Is from the Minister to L()rd Grenville” (the Foreign 
Seer jta yb .'\g:*in in 1815, at the close of the Napoleonic War, 
the hei Czar proposed a Holy Alliance ” between the*victorious 
Sov( reig is—himself, the Emperor of Au^ria, the King of Prussia, 
and *he Prince Regent. He wrote an j-utograph letter to the 
Prince inviting him to sign the necessary treaty. Lord Castle- 
reagh, as Foreign Secretary, broached to Lord Liverpool, who 
was then Prime Minister, the idea of allowing the Prince Regent 
to sign this treaty, which he dv?scribed as “a- sublime piece of 
mysticism and nonsense,” without the intervention of Ministers. 
Lord Liverpool, houever, absolutely refused to entertain the sug¬ 
gestion. In a letter to Lord Castlereagh dated October 3rd, 1815, 
he wrote : ” It r|flite impossible to advise the Prince to sign 
the act of accession which has been transmitted to him. Such ^ 
step would be inconsistent with all the forms and principles of 
our Govermnent, and would* subject* those wh© advised it to a 
very serious Tesponsibihty. . . . Nothing is more clear than that 
the Regent, or King of Great Britain, can be a party to no act of 
State personally; he can only be a pai'ty to il^thj’ough the instru¬ 
mentality of others who are respomble for it ” (Young’s Life of 
Lord Liverpool, II. p. 232). In 1825 Cannmg, who had 
expressed himself so s rongly in relation to Napoleon’s autograph 
letter to George III. more than a quarter of a century before, 
wrote from the Foreigi Office to Lofd Grenville, who was then 
in Paris, in reference*' o private communications of Prince Met- 
ternich with George I\’. : “I wonder whether he (Prince Metter-« 
nich) is aware that the private communication of t’breign Miiiis- 
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ters with the King of England is wholly at variance with the 
spirit, and practice too, of the British Constitution : that during 
his reign of half a century George III. (whom all parties now agree 
in taking as the model of aiJ English King) never indulged himself 
in such communications, and that the custom introduced in*the 
time df my predecessor was exercised only by sufferance, and 
would not stand the test of Parliamentary discussion ; I should be 
very sorry to do anything at all unpleasant to the King, but it is 
my duty to be present at every interview betwe^ His Majesty *aud 
a Foreign Minister nothing would induce me to go to that extent, 
but short of that, being in the right, I ;svould justly resent and 
pretty effectually repress such manoeuvres as Mett^rnichihas ^een 
encouraging ” (Stapleton’s George Cauuimj and his Times,^ pp. 433- 
434). . In 1847 the King of Prussia wrote a private letter to Queen 
Victoria relating to a political question of European^aflfairs, which 
he requested the ambassador to deliver to Her Majesty at a pri¬ 
vate audience. 'But by the intervention of the l^rince Consdrt 
this irregularity was corrected. The letter was read in the 
presence of the E'oreigii Secretary, and tiie reply was, after dis¬ 
cussion, approved by him. Lord John Jiussell, s£}eaking as 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons on January Slst, 1854, 
said that the Prince CoiAort had never been in the habit of corre¬ 
sponding with Foreign ^Ministers. There was one instance, and 
he believed only one, in vhk'h it liad hapiDened that a Minister 
at a foreign Court wrote to him, and His I{e)val Highness imme¬ 
diately sent the letter to the Secretary of State for Foreign Afia^irs 
and desired to know what answer he advised him to return. The 
private letters addressed by Queen Victoria or tlie Prince Consort 
to foreign Princes, or received from them, if they touched upon 
politics, were shown to tlie Prime Mini.ster oi* to the Foreign 
Secretary, or to both. 

, The visits of King Edw-ard VH. to the heads of foreign States, 
and his private interview s with these heads of foreign States and 
their Ministers uKattended with a Responsible Cabinet Minister, 
which had an undoubted influence in effecting great international 
aiTangements, seem in x>oigriant contrast with the spirit^and prac¬ 
tice of the Consti^,ution since the time of George HI., which, as 
we have seen clearly, x>reclude the independent action of the 
Sovereign in 'foreign affairs. “There is,’’ wTote Professor 
Sheldon Amos in 1885, “ no doubt a current underlying assump¬ 
tion in some quarters that the Sovereign is entitled to interfere 
more actively and personally in foreign affairs than in other ad* 
ministrative matters. The incessant attention to them, and the 
4real acquaintance with them, inaiufested by the late Prince Con¬ 
sort, the family relationship by which so many of the Europ€<an 
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nioiiarchs are bound together, and the diplomatic usage of cen¬ 
turies, as well as the chronic inattention the general public in 
ordinary times to matters outside the country, have no doubt 
largely tended to expand the sphere of the English Sovereign’s 
actfon in foreign policy as contrasted with what is iccognjsed 
allowable in home and colonial affairs.” (Fifty Years of the 
English Constitution, p. 315.) • 

The qu^tion as to whether the active intervention of the late 
Kidg in foreign IWairs, w^iich was undoubtedly conducive to the 
best interests of the country, was actually a breach of the Con¬ 
stitution, was^nswered*in my judgment, correctly by Sir Edward 
(Viscouiffc) Grey, speaking as Foreign Secretary, in the House 
of Commons on June 4th, 1908, when the late King’s intended 
\isit to the Gzar at lleval, attended with the perjiianejit heads? of the 
Foreign the War Office, and the Admiralty, but without 

t]je Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs or any Minister of the 
Crown, was the subject of criticism in the House of Commons. 
Visconni Grey stated that the visit of King Edward VTT. to Reval 
nnd- i circumstances was wdertaken on the advice of 

Mi' ist It-, that whSe it bad no special diplomatic significance in 
the ^en e that it was to lead to an alliance or some treaty, or con- 
nec on jet ween the two countries which was not then kftown, it 
woi.:d. nevertheless, have a political effectf and was desired to have 
a beneficial effect on the relations of the two countries. He thus 
ex|)ounded the Constitutional position : “In the first place let 
me say tliat as far as the King’s action with regard to this visit 
is concerned he acts iiix)n the constitutional advice of liis Minis¬ 
ters, as he does in all affairs of State, and for this it is the Govern¬ 
ment which is responsible. There is no distinction in constitu¬ 
tional practice between the act of the King in respect of this visit 
and his acts in regard to other affairs of State in which he, as much 
as any Sovereign evrr has done, has always carefully conformed 
to constitutional practice. It has been said that it is a breach 
of constitulional practice that the King shoukFgo abroad without 
a Minister.* I believe that has not been the universal practice. 
[Viscount Grey, however, did not cite any instance of a departure 
from that practice.] But what the House has really a right to 
demand is not that it s hould decide the actual methods by which 
the Cabinet of the cay maintains its responsibilify for affairs of 
State, but to deman( of the Cabinet to see that responsibility is 
maintained, and wit! respect to this visit, as has been the case 
with respect to all tie King’s previous visits, no public affairs 
will be transacted Which in any way imiiair, or can impair, the 
direct responsibility of the Ministers at home. ^ I am furthef 
entitled to say this, and it is not saying too much, that the general 
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impression produced and the influence exercised by previous vi^ts 
which the King has paid abroad, have been beneficial to the 8tate< 
That is from the outside point of view. I will say—so 
far as we (the Cabinet) are concerned, and I have no doubt it 
\j[ill be confirmed by the right bon. gentleman opposite—that 
in the transaction of affairs of State no diplomatic inconvenience, 
nothing •which even trenched upon a breach of the Constitution, 
has taken place in connection with these visits. It i^ true that 
Sir Charles Hardinge (then Permanent*Under #i.*cretary of St9t.te 
for Foreign Affairs) is going as a member of the King’s suite. In 
so far as he takes any part in discussing diplomatic^ffairs he does 
so on instructions from me in precisely the same way as say olher 
Ambassador should discuss diplomatic affairs at the Court to which 
he is credited. I am responsible to the Cabinet fon everything 
that takes place in respect of*what Sir ('Iharles Hardinge may do 
in any diplomatic matters. He is responsible to me in the same 
way as every Ambassador abroad is responsible to me. I am 
responsible to the Cabinet and, in common with the Cabinet, 
responsible to the House. \Ve shall continue to see that the 
responsibility is maintained, and thoug)\ methods have varied in 
constitutional practice from time to time, there is as little danger 
as ever there was of the constitutional resi)on8ibility of Ministers 
being infringed.” , 

This statement of characteristic candour and ability of Viscount 
Grey ascribes implicitly, I think, to the Crown a power of taking 
the initiative in policy, for whose exercise no doubt the Cabinet 
accept responsibility thus merging in themselves the origin of 
the*"policy they adopt. The Crown has constitutionally no power 
of initiative. ” There can,” wrote Mr. Gladstone in 1878, “be 
in England no disloyalty more gross as to its effects than the 
superstition which affects to assign to tlie ^^ovd-reign a separate 
and HO far as se}»arate transcendental sphere of political action. 
AFKlnylllOll^ servility has, indeed, in these last days liinted such 
a doctrine {Quartfrly Review, Aprir, 1878), but it iS no more 
practicable to make it thrive in England than to rear*the jungles 
of Bengal oif Salisbury Plain.” (Gladstone’s Oleaningq of Past 
Years, p. 230.) Lwd* Courtney of Penwdth, .speaking in the House 
of Commons so far back as 1879*, deprecated, albeit unconsciously, 
by w^ay of anticiljalioii, tlie constitutional propriety of the doctripe 
that the Crowm has an initiative iii policy for which the Cabinet 
accepts responsibility. ” The true function of the Crown,” said 
Mr. (Lord) Courtney in a debate on a motion attacking the 
Government of the day for undue use of the "name and authority 
«f Queen Victoria, “was thus laid down by Mr. Bagehot : ‘ The 
Sovereign has, under a constitutional monarchy such as Ours* 
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three rights, the right to be consulted, the right to encoui^age, 

and the right to warn.’ Not one of these rights suggested the 
power of initiation. The first two had reference to the action of 
the Ministera, and the third to warniifg given against action taken 
by»the Ministry. The writer added, ‘ And a King of good sense 
and sagacity would want no other.’ Another high authority, ^Sr 
Erskine May, said : ’ A constitutional Government assures to the 
King a wide authority in all the councils of the State. He choosy 
and dismisses Ministers. Their resolutions upon every im¬ 
portant measure of foreign and domestic policy are submitted to 
his approval—and whan tliat approval is withheld his Ministers 
muSt either ^Bandon their policy or resign their office. They are 
responsible to the King on the one hand, and the Parliament on 
the other, j^nd while they retain the confidence of the King by 
admi nisi fling affairs to his satisfaction, they must'act upon prin¬ 
ciples and pfopose measures which they can justify to Parlia¬ 
ment.* Then again, as the Crown had no power of initiation, the 
Crown r'^iist not be put forward as having used it. It must not 
be sugiiv lod that the" Crown had a policy of its own which had 
becK a looted by yie Ministry instead of being put forward by 
the M ;ustry and sanctioned by the Crown. If the Ministry 
acc ot uggestions from the Crown th%y must do so on condi¬ 
tion of inaking them their own and merging their origin in them¬ 
selves. All this sprang from the principle that the Crown could 
never take responsibility upon itself.” The personal intervention 
of King Edward in foreign affairs, acting on the advice of a 
Cabinet who accepted full responsibility for his action, fulfils a 
very curious anticipation of Mr. Hallam’s writing in 1816. • 

” What, indeed,” he wrote, “might be effected by a King at 
once able, active, popular and ambitious, should such ever unfortu¬ 
nately apy)ear in* this country, it is not easy to predict; certainly 
his reign would be dangerous on one side or other to the preset 
balance of the Constitution.” (Hallam’s Constitutional History 
of Efiqlnn*fJ, 111., n. 997.) * * * 

The stathmefit of Viscount Grey on the relations between the 
Sovereign and the Cabinet, on which Kin^ Edward’s active per¬ 
sonal intervention in foreign affairs was based ^ proves not merely 
the possibility but the actual existence of a flaw in constitutional 
lit. thus dt icribed by Professor Sheldon Amos, writing 
more than a generati< n ago : “It is quite possible for the Sovereign 
himself to have an active personal concern in foreign policy, and 
occasionally to intervene either by initiation, over-zealous super¬ 
intendence, remonstriJices, cautions or impulses, given in certain 
specific directions with the action of the Cabinet in such a way 
as to impair its independence and to perplex ils relations with 
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Parliament. When the Cabinet, or even the influential chief of 
the Cabinet, is content to acquiesce in this intervention and to 
assume in the presence of Parliament all the responsibility it im¬ 
poses, there is no formal constitutional check provided .against the 
country being to the extent of the ijitervention supposed governed 
by the direct will of the Sovereign and not by the deliberate 
authority of the Cabinet in the unhampered exercise of the special 
4 bnd confidential powers delegated to it by Parliameut ” {Fifty 
Years of the English Constitution, 1830-1^0, 371-372). ^o 

check is in fact provided against the country being governed by 
the direct will of a sovereign who may tlominate^^tbe will pf a 
Cabinet—a wholly unconstitutional practice. The cofitmlling 
influence at times not of Parliament and through Parliani'cnt over 
the Cabinet in foreign affairs, but of the Rovereign is shown in the 
astonishing variations from day to day in the attitude of Lord 
Aberdeen during the Crimean War, which we now know from Sir 
Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, published 
twenty years after that war, to have been due to j>ressure brought 
upon him as Prime Minister, and through him on the Cabinet, 
not only by Queen Victoria, but by the Prin(:e''Consort in matters 
of foreign policy. The follow^ing letter addressed by Queen Vic¬ 
toria to Lord Aberdeen w^lien Prime Minister, owing to hi.s having 
deprecated the extreme'violence of Lord Lyndhiirst’s denuncia¬ 
tion of the Ptussian encroachments, is an instance of the influence 
of the Crown being brought to bear on the action of the Cabinet, 
which, however, must be distinguished from the placing by the 
Cabinet in the discretion of the Crowm of the control of tlie foreign 
policy of the.se countries by tendering to tlie Crown advice to 
visit without a Minister, and to enter into close iM^rsonal com¬ 
munication with Foreign Powers on ejnestions of international 
arrangements, wiiile the Cabinet undertake to accept full 
responsibility for diplomatic arrangements and understandings 
thus established for wiuch tlieir advi^'c was not asked,, or given, 
or needed : ^ 

“ The Queen is very glad to hear that Tiord Aberdeen will 
take an opportunity to-day of dispelling misappreliensioils which 
have arisen in the*public mind in consequence of his last speech 
in the House of Lords, the effect of which has given the Queen 
very great uneasiness. Rhe knows Lord Aberdeen so w^ell that 
she can fully enter into his feelings and understand what he 
means; but the public, particularly under strong excitement of 
patriotic feeling, is impatient and annoyed to hear at this moment 
the First Minister of the Crown enter into an impartial examina- 
tfbn of the Emperor of Russia’s character and conduct. . . . The 
Queen hopes that in the vindication of his own conduct to-day, 
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which ought to be triumphant, as it wants, in fact, no vindica¬ 
tion, he (Lord Aberdeen) will not undertake the ungrateful and 
injurious task of vindicating the Ejnperor of Kussia from any 
of the exaggerated charges brought against him or his policy at 
a time when there is enougli in that policy to make us fig];it with 
all our might against it." 

I have stated these instances of personal interference by the 
Crown in^natters of foreign policy, and of the exercise of an initia- 
ti'ffe in the diredHbn of tliat fwlicy albeit with the sanction of the 
Cabinet, express or implied, not for the purpose of expressing any 
opinion on % effect cfC such intervention, which has, I believe, 
in the diain been highly beneficial to the interests of these coun¬ 
tries, blit of directing attention to the fact that such intervention, 
whether its results be beneficial or otherwise, is contrary* to the 
trend and s^>irit of Cabinet government. When behind the 
Responsible Ministers there is a subtle undefined, unlimited 
influence in the initiative and control of the foreign policy of 
the ,try of which the Cabinet may be merely an official 
moiitf pifco*;, a factor is introduced for which no theory of the 
E ’fylii h Constitution in«its present form can find place. 

.’’hii danger to constitutional govQ^nrnent. whicli is very 
sei i)UR, has been, if not removed, abated or reduced to a minimum 
by the Great War, which by lessons firhich have been almost 
literally burnt into the hearts of the*people, has impressed upon 
them that on the relations of the British Empire to Foreign 
Powers the most vital interests of every subject depend. The 
sufferings and the losses of the Great War have impressed on.the 
least imaginative of the subjects of the Crown the fact that an 
intelligent knowledge of foreign affairs, and of tlieir bearing on 
the interests of Empire, are essential requirements for every 
one to whom the preservation of life and liberty is precious, and 
the continued existence of the Empire desired. The Great War 
came upon us like a thief .in the pight simply because from a 
multiplicity of .reasons into which I cannot now enter, foreign 
affairs awakened no public interest, and were a matter of utter 
indifferehce to the pet:»ple of these countries. In the minutes 
which were placed at the disposal of King ftdward VIT. as a 
preparation for his historic conversation with M. Clemenceau, 
the great French sta esman referred to the “appalling ignorance 
of your (British) pu ilic men in foreign affairs.** These words, 
when the notes were returned to the Times correspondent, were 
underlined in red jiik, presumably by King Edward himself. 
The appalling ignorance of the people of these countries of thg 
importajice of the relations with Foreign Powers, ^nd their insular 
distaste for’the expenditure of time and trouble in «obtaining 
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adequate knowledge thereof, were notorious, hence the secsret 
diplomacy which prevailed before the Great War with results too 
dreadful to contemplate. To give one illustration of this state 
of things. On jtine 21st, 1911, in a speech at the Guildhall* the 
present Prime Minister, w^ho was then Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, announced that war with Germany was all but inevit¬ 
able. It was truly stated in the House of Commons that if the 
war, which then was all but inevitable, had brokeij out, not 
one hundred people in England could •have tdS the reason for 
that war. It is no exaggeration to say that the declaration of 
war in August, 1914, took the people of these counties absolutely 
by surprise. Lord Courtney, in his work to which I have lefeired, 
writes: “It seems contrary to the fundamental principles of a 
Parliamentary, constitution that a nation should bo- bound by 
obligations upon the policy or impolicy of which its representa¬ 
tives have had no power of pronouncing an opinion since they 
have been kept in absolute ignorance of their existence.’* The 
Great War has made intelligent participation by the people in 
the foreign policy of the Government of this country absolutely 
unavoidable. In every step of foreign jxilicy Kiey must be hence¬ 
forth fully*informed and^consulted and obeyed. Viscount Bryce 
wrote id 1886 : “The day may come when in England the ques¬ 
tion of limiting the, at*present, all but unlimited discretion of 
the Executive in foreign •feifTairs will have to be dealt with.’* 
That day has now come. Its coming has been manifested by the 
full and free communication to the people of these countries of 
thq foreign policy of the Government, which is subject to their 
revision and control, A Cabinet wliich no longer can control a 
foreign policy itself cannot give the control of that policy to a 
Sovereign. The control of foreign policy as^^rted since the war 
by the people would alone prevail to render control of that policy 
a Sovereign an impossibility. But the foreign policy of the 
Empire will no longer be controlled,and directed exclusively by 
a Cabinet reaponsi&le to the people of the United Kingdom alone. 
The Dominions of the Crown must as States of the British 
Empire have a voice^*in the direction of the foreign polifcy of the 
Empire just as they .have thqir representation in the League 
of Nations, wljose establishment has rendered the system oi 
secret diplomacy a thing of the past. The interest in foreign 
affairs awakened in the people of the United Kingdom by the 
war, the participation by the Domifjions of the British Empire 
as an inevitable result of that war ^in the work oi 
Jhe constitutional recronstruction of"* the Empire and in the 
control of its ^Dreign policy, and above all the establishment 
of the League of Nations, preclude in the future the perscmal 
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influence of the Crown in the foreign policy of the &i&piB 9 > for 
which not merely the Cabinet of the United Kingdom^ but the 
Cabinets of the States of the British ^Empire will be respoxuible , 
while open.diplomacy which would be thus necessarily substii^ited 
for secret diplomacy is absolutely secured to the demoorgciea pf 
the world by the League of Nations. The war by which the 
Crown has become the most effective factor in the unioh of the 
nations otthe British Commonwealth in the bonds of sympathy 
ancl affection, hW also iif the very necessity of things destroyed 
the expansion of the sphere of action of the Sovereign in foreign 
polipy on th^advice ahd responsibility of the British Cabinet— 
an exp&ision which owed its origin to the indifference of the 
general public of the United lUngdom in ordinary times previous 
to the Greffiit War to matters outside these counties. * 

This view*^which I have ventured to express as to the pro¬ 
bability, amounting to moral certainty, that the establishment of 
the League of Nations will tend to open instead of secret 
dipl and to the nations being given full information of 

thru* nttrna'’ional relations and accordingly a potent voice in 
de::'Bi(n8 on their •respective foreign policies, finds strong and 
m< it elcomo corroboration in the foUuwing passage from the 
adi rest of the Earl of Beading, on January Slst, to a fathering 
pn'uiotecl by the Tjeague of Nations UiTion which was delivered 
ai'ter these words had been written : ‘“As discoveries spread,’* said 
the Earl of Beading, “ so it is the hope of all of us that the people 
would have more to say ns fo war, that they would exercise more 
jx)wer, and that a-s a result of the League of Nations and, all 
that they had learned, that the people would be taken more into 
the confidence of the Government.” On the formation of the 
Constitution of ,tlie British Empire, as distinguished from the 
Constitution of (Ireat Britain, decision on foreign policy will 
be made by a Government and a Parliament responsible to the 
whole Empire, not reepong^ible me/ely to th^ electors of these 
two islandsf.^ .The practical influence of the Sovereign on the 

(1) These words M’ere written in the belief tha^ in aooordaaoe with the 
reoonunendations of the xiiiperial War Conference off 1017 ^ special Imperial 
Confeienoe would be oonvei> ^d as soon as possible after the war to consider tha 
constitutional relations < the component parts of the British Empire. In the 
official report of the pi oeedings of the Conference of Prime Ministen and 
xepiesentativee of the Un ted Kingdoin, the Dominions, and India during JpnB|, 
July, and August, 1921, tie statement is made that it was decided that having 
regard to the constitutio lal developments •since 1917 no advantage is to be 
gained by holding a oops i>itutional conference.*’ As, however, the membeiB ol 
that Conference hold, in the words of the report, the **deep oonviotion that the 
whole mifi^t of the Empire should be concentrated behind united undentMuf- 
iiig and common action in foreign affairs,” the position assun^Led m this artido 
oi the participation of the Dommions in the shaping of the foreign policy of the 
Bmpiio, and of the results of that participation, is unchanged. 
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foreign policy of the Oovernment of the Empire will be similar 
to the practical influence of the Sovereign in accordance with 
the spirit of the Constitution on the Cabinet of the United 
Kingdom as enunciated by Sir William Anson. “The King or 
Queen for the time being is not a mere piece of mechanism, but 
a human being carefully trained under circumstances which 
afford eScceptional chances of learning the business of politics. 
Such a personage cannot be treated or regarded as a metre instru¬ 
ment. It is evident that on all mattefs of Shlfe, esjDecially 'on 
matters which concern the relations of our own with other States, 
he receives full information, and is enabled to exnress, if not 
enforce, an opinion. And this opinion may in the course of a 
long reign become a thing of great weight and value* It is 
impos^ble to be constantly consulted and concerned for years 
without acquiring experience' if not wisdom. Ministers come 
and go, and the policy of one group of Ministers may not be the 
policy of the next, but all Ministers in turn must explain their 
policy to the Executive Sovereign, must effect it through his 
instrumentality, must leave etx)n his mind such a recollection 
of its method and of its results as may used to inform and to 
influence the action of their successors” {Law ami Cusiom of 
the (Jiftihitution. TI. The Crow'ii. Part L, p. 49b 

Post Scripiuin, —This article had been written just as it appears 
several months before the publication in the Times on the 2lHt, 
22nd and 23rd July, of three illuminating letters of Sir Sidney 
Lee, in which are recorded “ some unpublished pieces of evidence 
regarding King Edward’s sagacity of judgment and prudence 
of action in matters of inteniational importance, some of which 
are still stirring the liveliest public interest.’’ The fuller infor¬ 
mation supplied by Sir Sidney Tjcc constitutes, I think, irrefut¬ 
able corroboration of my views. The account in these articles 
of the interviews of King Edward with Minist4'rs of Foreign 
States on his own initiative, unaccompanied with a Cabinet 
Minister, confirm my judgment on the startling deviation from 
the constitutional practice w^hich till the accession (si King 
Edw^ard to the Throne had been wTupulously maintained, 
whereby the Sovereign was prechidcd from independent action 
in foreign affairs. Sir Sidney Lee relates that King Edward had 
a long conversation in Copenhagen on April 14th, 19^14 
(immediately after the snceessful termination of the Anglo- 
French negotiations and the establishment of the EnteMe), w ith 
M. Tswolsky, the Russian Minister in Denmark-—a report rf 
which corrected tby King Edward himself was forwarded to the 
Foreign Minister at St. Petersburg, while King Edward a 
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oo]^y to Lord Lansdowne, who was then Foreign Secretary, for 

exclusive communication to Mr. Balfour, who was then Prime 
Minister. “King Edward,*’ writes Sir Sfflney Lee, ** apparently 
on his own initiative, frankly told M. Iswolsky how the Anglo- 
Pftench Entente encouraged the hope of reaching by the same 
method an analogous understanding with Eussia.” Sir*Sidney ^ 
Lee thus justifies King Edward’s conversations wittu foreign 
Ministers jand his independent action in foreign politics. “ The 
KiJig,” he writiiii “ lovexi conversations with foreign Ministers, 
but he left details to the professional diplomatists. There was 
no encroachi||pnt on Ministerial responsibilities. Ministers were 
open tcf reject the King’s suggestions, and rejection would in¬ 
volve IK) embarrassment. Most, of the King’s proposals were 
so clearly imbued by shrewd wisdom that their acceptance was a 
matter of course. In writing to Lord Lansdowne of the inter¬ 
view with ]\t. Iswolsky the King hoped that he was guilty of 
no indiscretion. His only object, he pointed out, was to pave the 
way it- .vards a better understanding with Russia, and in time 
to ^ vurparlers on the vexgd questions pending between 

th t v'o ?ountriest” The action of the Sovereign on his own 
in Mai ve in foreign affairs, so long as a system of secret diplomacy 
pi '.vai^s, must render it a matter of ^uncertainly whether the 
Ca )iiiet, who can only follow the suggestions of the Sovereign 
by making them their own, are adopting a line of action con¬ 
sonant with their own views, or a policy against their own 
inclination, but pressed on them owing to a situation created by 
the independent action of an irresponsible Sovereign. Inter¬ 
views of the Sovereign with foreign Ministers and the beads of 
foreign States, unaccompanied with a responsible Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter, and letters w riyien by the Sovereign to these personages on his 
own initiative, unread and unrevised by responsible Ministers— 
in fact indcixTideiu action in foreign affairs by the Sovereignr— 
must invariably, under a system of secret diplomacy, have the 
character of initiuting and formulating a policy in such a way as 
directly or indirectly to influence Ministers of the Crown far 
more powerfully than was probably intended. Independent 
action on the part oi the Sovereign, whil6 it may or may not 
be an encroachm*mf ” on Ministerial responsibility, must be a 
potent factor in the moulding of Ministerial policy—and as such 
is contrary to the heory and the practice of the Constitution, 
however beneficial its results in sqpie cases may be. 

J. G. Swift MacNeill. 
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Towards the end of the summer of 1920 the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment found itself with many Bills on hand apd with liftle 
time to pass them. It called a Committee together to discuss 
the position. The Bills were divided into three classes: those 
that must be passed, those that might be passed, and i^iiose that 
must be shelved. So little value id the CabfSet place on flie 
protection of Canadian literature that the Copyright Bill of 1920 
was among those that were put on the shfelf. 

In the late autumn of the same year the Incorporated'"Society 
of Authors, Playwrights and Composers sent the secretary of the 
Society out to ^Cauada to investigate the position and to stir up 
some enthusiasm amongst the authors—in the widt^st sense—of 
Canada and those who were seriously interested in the develop: 
inent of a great and individualistic Canadian literature. 

The secretary’s task was a hard one, not because the authors 
were not enthusiastic, but beesmse a great literature is the result 
of proper protective laws rather than the -^ause'of tliein. 

But his hardest task lay in the fact that the Printers’ Trade 
Unions Were clamouring for retaliatory measures against the 
United States, and the politicians seemed more anxious to obtain 
good votes than good literature. The Canadian Government, 
however, realised that if Canada was not to be left behind civiliw;.! 
nations on the question of copyright legislation, some action must 
be taken. 

Early in 1921 Bill 12 wa.*^ introduced. The Bill shelved in 
1920 was by no means satisfactory, but the Bill brought forward 
in 1921 w^as a most astounding document. We do not know 
those who were advising the Government, but they were clearly 
asignorant of recent copyriglit legislation as of the present 
methods of marketing literary pro|>erty. 

The Canadian Authors’ Association at once leapt into being, 
starting with a small nucleus in Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa. 
It swept througli Canada from coast to caist. Mr. B. K Saud- 
weli, the editor of - the Canadian B(fokman, w-as the original 
organiser, but he was at onc^ supported by all those who had 
claim to the title of author. Mr. J. Murray Gibbon, of Montreal, 
was elected president. 

At the first meeting, held in Montreal, Mr. Eitchie, the 
Kegister of Copyrights at Ottawa, who is reported to have drafted 
the Bill, was present, and made a long speech in defence of the 
Government ix)licy. He stated that the Goveniment felt that it 
could not legislate for one class, and so the provisions^of the Bill ■ 



would ai^ar in the nature of a coiiit)romi^ to all claiisc>s aS^ct^ 
by It, such as the author, the publisher, the printer, and the 
labour element. What a demonstration df the ignorance of all 
copyright legislation, ancient and modem! Finally, with uncon¬ 
scious humour, he suggested that some form of endowment should 
be established ior the maintenance of authors, so that the^ nee& 
feel no interest in royalties, but could work untrammelled by 
such sordid considerations. 

TiJhose presentn^the meeting would have none of Mr. Ritchie’s 
arguments. They appointed at once a committee to deal with the 
Bill and to take every possible action to stop it from passing into 
law.* • • 

One ot the chief movers in the Authors’ Association thought 
the situation so serious that he went so far as to state thgit the 
Canadian authors proposed to fight the Bill, even at the expense 
of leaving the*present laws unchanged. 

*The Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Com¬ 
posers of F.ngland, a body that represents over three thousand ^ 
cop 5 ^if’.bi \ and has accordingly some claim to speak on 
their also tqpk immediate action. Owing to the connec¬ 

tions -.sti blislicd in Canada through the secretary’s.visit, the 
Sociei j rt. eived the first copies of the Bill that arrived in Eng¬ 
land, lid, with a full knowledge that the issues were of urgent 
imporiaTice, obtained a Report on the J3ill, which, passed by the 
Committee of Management, was circulated broadcast in Canada 
through its many Canadian correspondents, and in Great Britain 
to those concerned witli the criticism of the law and to those whose 
property was specially involved. The Report was in the hands 
of all the Canadian politicians, and, with the report of the 
Authors’ Association of Canada, was referred to wdien the House 
sat in Committee cm*ihe Bill. 

What, then, were the clauses that made the Bill so objection¬ 
able? And what wore the points that raised such strong opposi¬ 
tion both among the Canadian authcws and tha authors of Great 
Britain? • 

The fundamental ohj^n^tion to the Bill lay in the fact that it 
was opposed to all recejU domestic and inter motional legislation. 

It is impossible, without giving aputhors the wddest freedom, to 
stimulate the creation • f ihat distinctive literature-for which each 
country strives. Resti ctions and technicalities, wdth which the 
Bill was crowded, mu^t hamper an author in dealing with his 
property. • 

, The Bill so far as,it foliow^ed the British Act of iSll, which 
had been adopted in its principles by all the other Hflf-governiiig, 
Dominions, was good. So far as it deviated from^hat Act it was 
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bad in almost every essential point. The most serious clauses 
affecting the rights of authors were as follows :— 

1. —Clause 13, which compelled the owner of the copyright to 
register a notice :— 

(a) Specifying the publisher of the book. 

■ (b) Whether it was intended to print the book in Canada. 

(c) Whether it was intended to import the book. 

(d) Whether or not it was intended to publish the book in 

serial form. , '* 

It will be seen by this statement alone how conversant those 
responsible for the Bill were with the modern literary market. 

2. —Clause 14, by which if the book was not hJendjd to be 
printed in Canada or if such book was not printed in Canada 
within two months after the registration, or it was shown that 
the owner of the copyright at apy time within the duration of 
the copyright had failed to supply the reasonable demands of the 
Canadian market, any person other than the owner might apply 
for a licence to print the book. 

The Government undertook to grant such licence subject to 
conditions which :— 

(a) Took the control of the property diit of the author’s liaiids. 

(b) Fixed the royalty on the book at 10 i)er cent, on the retail 
selling price. 

(c) Gave the sole riglit to print in Canada during the term of 
copyright. 

(d) Made no statement as to the price and format of the book, 
or 

(e) When the accounts were to be rendered and other necessary 
details of an exceedingly technical contract. 

To discuss the absurdities of Clauses 13 and 14 in detail would 
take longer than the space allotted to a maga/ine article. But 
take one example from the many, the condition which fixes the 
royalty on the book at 10 per cent, on the published price. The 
royalty that an ai^jthor can demand depends on many conditions, 
none of which has apparently been taken into consideration. As 
the licence is a compulsory licence, an author’s owm value of his 
own property cannot become a factor in the settlement. The 
author, as usual, "is ignored. Wbat, then, is the point of view' 
of the tradesman ? He considers the royalty payable to an author 
dependent on three circumstances :— 

1. The probable circulation of the w'ork. 

2. The cost of production of the first and subsequent editions. 

3. The price at wliich the work is published. 

1. Though it is true that it would not pay to publish spjne 
authors at even 10 per cent., it may be taken as a broad rule that 
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10 ger cent, is the lowest royalty paid to any author whom a 
publisher thinks it worth his while to publish. Nearly all authors 
would have a royalty rising with the sales* many would have a 
royalty starting with 15, 20, or even i5 per cent. 

It w^ould ’appear that the Government was ignorant of thes^ 
facts. * 

2. The cost of production must vary considerably at different 

times and seasons. Publishers might only be able to pay 10 per 
cent, flat royaltja^-day, when the cost of printing and paper is 
high, and when the book is priced at the limit the public will 
pay—for there is a limit to the published price of books just as 
therd is a limit on the taxation of articles—but might easily be 
able nexUyear to pay up to 25 per-cent, on the same book at the 
same price.« • 

3. The pri<je at which the w^ork is juiblished i8*an important 

factor, but unfler this admirable Bill the price did not depend on 
tfie cost of production, for the compulsory licence (see later) was 
granted to the applicant proposing the highest retail selling price. 
If, thrte»o-‘'s the applicant proposed Jo sell a book at $10, which— 
the a/ithn’s royaltji^and J;he cost of production being taken into 
accov it- would sell profitably at $5, then it is quite-clear that 
•the r yali/ on the $10 book is wholly inadequate. • 

If iie mere drafting of such clauses ghows the ignorance of 
the !uarketing, it is quite easy to imagine what would be the 
kind of contract upon which a Government expert would 
insist. 

3. —Clause 15, by which if it should appear by the ifotice that 
any book was to be published as a serial, or if without the filiVig 
of a notice the publication of a book was begun as a serial else¬ 
where than in Canada, then a licence might be granted to any 
publisher of a- pdrio’dical in Canada. The contract was to be 
settled by the Government, and the applicant was required tp 
deposit such an amount of money as might be required by the 
regulations.* What these regulations may be would be most 
important tcf kndw, as they are vital for the author, but, though 
referred jo in the clause, they are not set out in the Bill, and 
would most probably, after the Bill had become law. be left to 
be settled by some secondary Government official. 

4. —Clause 16, unde * which the licensee became? practically the 

owner of the copyrigh . In other words, a clause by which the 
Government forced the copyright owner to give np the most valu¬ 
able portion of his proiierty. * 

These Clauses 13, •14, 15, and 16 appear to be drafted not for 
the benefit of the author, but for the benefit of the tradesmen* 
who exploit the author’s work. If the Canadian publisher desires 
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ih secure the authc^r'a rights, like the publishers in my other 
country, he should shhw sufficient energy to compete in the 
world's markets. Th^ Canadian publisliysr is just as capable and 
just as free under ordinary circumstances and a propbr copyright 
Act to obtain the rights of the author for Canada and other 
^buntties as is the publisher in Great Britain or elsewhere. He 
should not be allowed to obtain these rights at the expense^bf the 
author and at the risk of destroying an author's market. In many 
of the speeches that were put forward in defep'»« of tne Bill the 
Government covered up the advantages it proposed to give to 
the publisliers and printers, robl)ing the author of the control 
of his property by trying to argue that the restrictfiSiis W'ere leally 
for the benefit of the Canadian public, but it was quite clear that 
this was not really the motive’that prompted the drafting of the 
Bill, for the licence was to be granted (Clause 14, 6) to the 
applicant proposing the highest retail selling price. In other 
words, if an applicant proposed to sell the book at $10 he would 
gain an advantage over the applicant who proposed to sell the 
book at $2, and, in consequence, the public would suffer, would 
receive no benefit, but woula be severely hampered by this com¬ 
pulsory licence. 

IJndqr Clause 15, deding with the serial licence, there w^as* 
no specification that the money was to he paid forthwith to the 
owner of the copjTigbt, The contract for serial publication, 
though not such a complicated contract as the contract for book 
publication, still is a very difficult contract, and requires a great 
deal of technical knowledge to draw. If the Government ha,s 
shown itself so ignorant of the methods of marketing literary 
property in book form, there is no reason to suppose that it 
would not show itself equally ignorant of the marketing of serial 
property. The unfortunate author would* fi:id himself in a 
difficult position, and most probably would obtain a reward wholly 
inadequate to the value of his work. 

With these remarks the criticism on the Bill may he concluded. 

The Bill passed the Canadian House of CoinmoiiS with cpn- 
siderable amendment. 

It was clear fromihe statements of Mr. Doherty,4hc Minister 
of Justice, who had the conduct of the Bill in Committee, that 
he did not desire the Bill to transgress the provisions of the Be- 
visad Convention of Berne, and he stated clearly, No doubt 
there will be a different situation if the United States changed 
its position, and we will then have to consider what we ought 
do about it.'’ ■ ^ 

t Clause 13 was deleted entirely. The compulsory Ucdl^ 
(Clause 14) at nrst for the term of copyright was not to exceed 



five ^ years, and further alterations were made by which the, 
Government obtained a wider control and forced more careful 
terms upon the licensee,, • 

The Bill went to the Senate and wSls passed with some niinor 
alterations on June 4th of the present year. But still, with all 
the alterations and amendments, the Act was wholly inade^uater 
Immediately a copy of the Act was obtainable the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, Playwriglits, and Composers made a Keport 
upon it. t'hey^^iat into close touch with the Publishers' Asso¬ 
ciation of Great Britain. It was decided to act in unison with a 
view to obtaining the alteration of some of the very^erious points 
which still reSained in the Bill. It is true that under the Act 
registration is entirely optional in Canada, but it is still clear 
from the Beport of the Committee *of Management of the Speiety 
that the Bill vp contrary to the 'Bcrna Convention. ’ 

The licensing provisions are now contained in Sections 13, 14, 
ahd 15 of the Act. They are an improvement on the original 
proposii^s, are still far from satisfactory. The owner of the 
copyri.'^h j. i/ ^ now required to register his intention of printing 
or n .poitiiig. and the compulsory licence, if granted, is to be 
for a mL limuni period of five years. The licensee i& bound to 
print imd to continue to print and to ka^p the market supplied. 
The i wr.er of the copyright retains his ^ right to restrain other 
parties from infringeiiient, and if the Jicensee does not fulfil liia 
obligations he may apply to the Court to have the licence can¬ 
celled. The principal evil, from the author’s viewpoint, remains 
that if the author does not do certain things the compulsory 
licence may be granted for a term not exceeding five years. But 
the strongest argument of all lies in the fact that this compulsory 
licence is in direct violation of the Revised Convention of Berne. 
Mr. Doherty stapled that lie held the opinion from those in 
charge of the Internat'onal Bureau that the licensing provisions 
were not inconsistent with tlie Revised Convention of Berne. 
This, however, is luit ihe opinion of lawyer* in England, nor 
does it appear to be Iht opinion of Herr Rothlisberger, the great 
authority and secretary of the International Copyright Bureau. 
He has written a strong article in the Droit^d*Auteur, the organ 
of the Convention, in opj osition to the Act. 

Mr. Doherty in his emarks before the House of Commons, in 
order to illustrate his oint about the licensing clauses, referred 
to the clause under Sec* ion 4 of the Act of 1911, which anthorises 
tbua grant of a compulsory licence iir certain circumstances after 
the author*s death if the owner of the copyright has refused to 
peimit republication. But this clause is clearly not pn the 
footing as the licensing clauses of the Canadian *Bill, which im- 
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pose conditions on the author's exchmve riglit during his Ufe, 
The Imperial Act gives what the Convention demands, t.e., abso¬ 
lute and unconditionai protection to thei^uthor during a definite 
term of protection—t.e., the author^s lifetime. The Canadian 
^ct does not give this. 

Wife these facts before them the Conimittee of the Incor- 
ix>rated Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Composers en¬ 
deavoured to see Premier Meiglien during his stay England, 
and asked that delegates of the Society aiid^f the PublisliWs* 
Association might meet him and place forward their views. 
Although every influence was used in order to^^btain such a 
meeting, Premier Meighen, owing to the pressure of buf^mess and 
to the small importance he set on the question of copyright, 
replied through his secretary that it w’as imiwssible to fix an 
appointment. He left England without having h^ard the views 
of English authors and copyright ow^iers on this di.sastrous Act. .* 

The Act, however, will not become law, and its operation will 
be suspended until a date to be fixed hy the Proclamation of the 
Governor-General in Council This delay has lieen explained hy 
Mr. Doherty as being for the purpose :)f euiibling the Canadian 
Govermneftit to satisfy itself that the Act coiiqdies with the 
conditidns of the Bevised Convention of Berne and the require¬ 
ments of the United States with regard to reciprocity. In the 
interval, therefore, between the passing of the Act and its i)ro- 
clamation there is still time for the Government of Canada to 
take steps to come into line with other civilised nations and with 
the other self-governing Dominions. The copyright owners in 
Great Britain and throughout the Dominions m\ist use every 
effort to bring pressure to bear, that the Canadian Government 
keeps pace with the evolution of international copyright legisla¬ 
tion. We would ask the authors of Canada and the politicians 
to utilise every available channel, and we trust that His Majesty’s 
Government will consider it within its scope to remonstrate 
against the terms of the Act, which certainly cannot become law 
in its present form if Mr. Doherty’s statement already quoted is 
to have effect. * • 

The Westminstef Gazette in an article published in its 
columns‘headed the article with the following words, “A lieiro- 
grade Step.” "And Mr. Geoffrey Williams, the president of the 
Publishers’ Association, in that article is reported to have stated : 
“It is rather a sad thing to find one of the Dominions of thr 
Empire, progressive in many ways, adopting an attitude wiin 
regarded to literary property w'hich places it behind a State lii^c 
Tjiberia.” In an article which appeared in the Musical Times 
another well-known authority on copyright states : ‘.‘It hap ttlkeh 
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Canada iiearly ten years to formulate this measure of confisca¬ 
tion* A more retrograde step has never disfigured any Copyright 
Act, and no more deliberate attack on the pfinciples which govern 
copyright legislation, national and *intemational, throughout 
neady all the more enlightened countries of the world has evej 
been perpetrated.” • 

Mr. Doherty, in a personal interview, stated that the difficulties 
of the Canadian Government were many, and that it was very 
an}youB to^et form.of Statute on the Books where other 
Governments had failed. He implored the British authors to 
give his bantling a chai^pe by allowing the Act to be proclaimed, 
and thre^tenef that if the British Government repudiated the Act 
on the grjund of the lack of reciprocity, the Canadian Government 
would be forced to legislate indej^ndently. This very remark 
showed the lapk of knowledge of the great principles* of the Inter¬ 
national Copyright. If the Canadian Government legislates inde- 
I p6ndently, and cuts its authors off from the British markets, it 
t kills ab*?ol:;t«lY the growth of Canadian literature, as the Canadian 

I autho.'s, to obtain adequate markets in their own country, 

I woul< e: Jiic’’ cease J)o write or woufd fly to other countries. A 

I Cam liai author in a Canadian magazine comments that Canada 

I is be iig iiooded with United States liteftiture. He is patriotic, 

i and c jn? iders it * ‘ propaganda of the mpst dangerous and in¬ 
sidious type.” • 

In a copy of the Times in August the Canadian Premier is 

r reported to have said :— 

« Canada must walk with the Nations of the Empire or walk away from 
them. The gospel of isolation was one of separation in disguise. Canadians 
I enjoyed the fullest self-government that the heart of a people could 
I desire. It was tlieir heritage, and he knew of no one who wanted to take 
it away. Under these Conditions he was for co-operation and unity. • I 
t. believe in the British Empire/ he said.*’. ^ 

These are sound words. Surely the first and easiest step is 
u to pass an Act whicn, while giving the Widest freedom to 
Canadian aifthors in the control of their property and scope to 
the devejppment of C anadian literature, wUl enable Canada to 
, ; join the great Conventk i that governs thef copyright property 

of nearly all the civilis»*d aations ot the world. 

G. Hbbbert Thbing. 
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* For why ? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeih them; the simple piaa^ 

That thoy should take who the ^ ^ 

And they should keep who can.** 

—Wordsworth. Rob Roy'i Gwe^ 


It has been pointed out in a previous paper, dealing wilih wBat I 
have called Eob Hoy finance,] how the wealth of the new rich, 
equally with the misery of the unemployed poor, •both der^e 
from the see-saw of booms* and slumps which in# manufacture 
causes a perpetual alternation between eiionuoiis profits and the 
impossibility of making any profits at all. Under these condi¬ 
tions, the manufacturer I have compared with Rob Ro}'. bdng 
Controller of the Industrv’, pan so throw the cards that he can 
take the profits almost entirely to himself while, by closing his 
mills and* ceasing to pay wages, lie throws the burden of the 
losses m his hands. ‘ 


His action in this maUer is facilitated by the fact that Ivuinauity 
compels the State to iiiaiiitain his out-of-works by a system of 
unemployment doles, until such time as recurring demand makes 
it profitable for him to recommence manufacture. He is there¬ 
fore in the position of a farmer who in winter, when the ground 
w^as frost-bound, could send his iiurses to tlie parish stables, and 
have them out again when he wanted to recommence ploughing. 
Such a system would be profitable to tlie farmer but costly to 
the parish. It w'oiild indeed bo far objectionable than our 
present method of dealing with the iiawns of industry, because 
the animals would presumably be fairly w ell done for in the jjarish 
sfa^bles, and at lesfkt be spared all anxiety as regards their means 
of living. 

Unemployment is,our greatest curse. If any serious attempt 
to improve the position of Labour is ever to be made, we must 
begin with the establishment*of the principle that work and 
wages for all persons concerned in any given industry must be 
continuous, and include pensions for sickness and old age* 
Having got so far we can endeavour to improve the conditions of ■ 
employment, starting from the normal. 


^ ^ V meaning of thin expression, and explanation d how lortiioea, 

w Which the workers get no stiare, are made out of industry, as# iny artiela in 
the Nxnete^nih Century emd AJUr, Bept. 1921. 
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;;,;pi 36 aeniiindw'®triai^; . doSlips Wfcjw "OM 

^^■/■jgigantte ■ yckfj^ m a "heary ■ sea- 

f^-^ wa*a«a^ ^ diWto^aish^lted^^ 

ievd of the to say at what prec^ iikmimt the^^ 

oeases tp fall and begins to rise. Yet we kh^W a n<»iii^ 
as in#he ease of a oslm sea. Similarly it is bard in ecoadxnies 
to disoern exactly the period of normality as between booms and 
slunspSi yeFwe^m^w that.such a period there must be, and for 
economic purposes it may be defined as a time when each j^rsoii 
engaged in the industry receives the least for which he 
consent tp gi^ hia services, and no more. This applies to the 
employer*as well as to the eiij|»l».;yed. Competition with other 
employers \yll so cut down his profits that the royalty, qo to 
speak, which,he receives on each of his men’s wbges is very 
small indeed.* And this again enables him to argue with a 
cAtain amc plausibility that the conditions of the industry 
do not admit K*i a; y considerable improvement in the circum¬ 
stances thi vv ot’kere. It is when things cease to be normal that 
his situat; m iffers ip greatly from tfieirs. With rising prices in 
time of a -ooh. his royalty on each man’s labour may be increased 
ten-fold, .ve ity-fold, thirty-fold, and by •extensions of bis busi¬ 
ness and il:e engagement of more hands, he may add to these 
profits almost indefinitely. This law* .of the Multiplication of 
Profits, as it may be callt^d, enal)K*s the insiniifactiirer, or ship¬ 
owner, who works under the same conditions, to make immense 
fortunes in periods of higli prices or higii freights, afid these 
accumulations they can withdraw^ from the industry w-hen pricds 
fall. The manufacturer closes bis mill, the shipowner lays up 
his ship. Their invested moneys provide them with an inccmie 
equal to perhaps ^fn*tiinoc their iiorraal profits previous to the 
boom. Their liands sturxc, go to the w’orkhouse, or live on» 
an unemployment dolcv And since it is Ijy playing oti 
the alternatfon of booms ayd tjlumi>s tiiat the industrial employer 
class make Hheii' fortunes, so it is to their interest that this 
state of t^jings should continue, and their methods are such as to 
ensure that this result will be attained. To Beturn to the simile 
of the waves, their interest s in the rough sea, but that of their 
hands is in the calm. Bt ?ause it is by the maintenance of 
normal conditions that we cm best help the employed, first by 
iffording them continuity o’ employment, and next as a basis 
for gradual improvement in their circumstances, to be broughl; 
ibout by a dead lift of the normal level, defined as the lowest 
wage a man will consent to receive for his services. This im- 
arovemi^t is pisrfectly possible, even now, but on "condition that 

• s ' 
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the surplus profits oC each successive boom are retained to the 
industry and not skimmed ofi for private profit and outside 
investment. Also the methods of industry should be such that 
violent alterations of price may be prevented or mo&fied as far 
as possible, instead of beij]g as at present exaggerated. 

' There are alternative lines of action ^vhereby the legitimate 
claims of the workers to continuity of employment, and gradual 
improvement in the conditions of their lives, may be attained. 

One mighL follow the lines of what is Ba the Quild 

system of industry, under which •■rii|.li.\vr.s generally would 
accept the principle of the Government services, which guarantee 
to a man, once engaged, continuity of employmbiit d\iring life, 
and a pension for his old age. TJiis, combined with epme form 
of profit-sharing, uniting in an elective partnership all concerned 
in a’ particular industry, should offer satisfactorv results with 
little disturbance of existing arrangements. • 

But it is hopeless to expect that Hob Hoy will of his own 
accord abandon the good old plan which has enabled him up 
till now to set apart for himself all the kernels of industry while 
throwing the shells to his Ifands. ^ 

He w'ijl only do so on conipiilsioi^ and the most practical 
raeans^ of compulsion i.^ that the State should compete w ith him 
for the workers’ services, so that he must bid up to State con¬ 
ditions or go out of bukness. 

If the workers of this country really desire an all-round dead 
lift improvement in their circumstances they must remember that 
Heaven helps tho.se who help themselves, and they must in.sist 
that the State, which they can control through their votes, nliall 
take a hand in the game. Direct pressure on Bob Boy is probably 
inapracticable, and neither is it necessary. The principle of 
State intervention is as simple as that of Columbus’s egg. The 
Government provides, as it is, an X^neinployment Dole; let it 
‘strike out the evil w'ord Dole and provide Kmiiloymnii. 

Of all economi/c and social device^ the Unernployiijent Dole is 
perhaps the worst. It blesses neither him that gives nor him 
that takes. From the taxpayer’s point of view^ it is, aj)art from 
the duty of humanity, pure loss, because no return is made for 
the money. From the point of view of the recipient it is equally 
unsatisfactory as nece.ssarily constituting le.K.s than a living wage. 
It benefits nobody bjit Bob Boy, who by its means and in 
accordance with the working of our industrial system is enabled 
to levy blackmail on the- community to maintain his out-of- 
works. From the economic point of view it tends to perpetuate 
^ the system w^e have compared to a rough sea—the system of 
violent and e»iiggcrated booms and slumps. Morally it encour- 
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ago9 idleness and conduces to a lowered standmrd of living.- 

D ——your charity, give us work ** has always been the virile 
demand of-the honest iincmployod. , 

In view of certain ancient statutes of Elizabeth the demand 
may even be legal. In the light of reason, morals, and con);mon# 
sense it is thoroughly sound, honourable, and justifiable.^ It is 
the purpose of this paper to show that it is equally sound and 
justifiable ^o m the point of view of economics. 

•l^he method^Wbe empfoyed is indicated by the conditions of 
the problem. Cuts of w^ages are effected by the limitation of 
empjpyment. ^iLet the Tjoveniment, when faced with any con¬ 
siderable* amount of unemployment, purchase or requisition 
whatevei*number of mills or factories may be necessary. Every 
mill or factory closed down on account of slack times should be 
liable to requisition and permanent fetention by Government at 
unreasonable price. 

Next Iri vernment appoint for each mill a really competent 
expert n u;: «rei at n liberal salary and bonus on profits. 

Then oil ct the unemployed anA offer them work at reason¬ 
able waj IS, .‘arrying also a bonus on profits, in lieu of idleness 
or an un npioyment dole. If the products of their industry can 
be sold foi tliwith at a profit after all expenses have been paifl, there 
is no more to be said. If they cannot, *00 matter. They can 
always be stored. Sooner or later th6 slump will end and the 
glutted market l>ecome receptive. Then the stored goods can be 
placed, and profitably placed. Obviously expert salesmen must 
he employed to do the placing, llidiciilous blunders, such as the 
entrusting of the sales of nmnitions to Engineer Officers, alto¬ 
gether witliout coiiiincrcial experience and totally ignorant of 
business, must be^avnided. ^ The goods properly placed will repay 
all expenses in the way of manufacture and sale. The fact of 
their existence will, moreover, tend to check the rising boon# 
and keep it within limits. The limitation of the boom will lead 
to a correspqnding limitation of the ensuing slump. These stores 
of Government goods, produced in slack times with a view to 
future sJles, will act like oil upon the waters of the rough sea 
of industi'y. Some fiuctiia ion there must still Ise, but it will he 
fiuctuatiou deriving from 1 atural causes, and \vl|ich thh condi¬ 
tions of industry will tend 10 limit and not to exaggerate. 

And, be it noted, no aitempt is made to infringe on 
liberty of Rob Roy, except as regard^ his liberty of blackmailing. 
He is perfectly free,^if he likes, to run his mill full time while 

(1) It is impOBBible to avoid the suspicion that these and similar blundera# 
by tbs pliiitooratio powers that be are expressly arranged tdt as object lessons 
‘n th# jUiterest of Hob Boy. • ^ 

VA.iKi;- A-v -Kio . 
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times are slack, with a view to sharing later on in the profits 
of the ensuing boom. The conditions of industry will very well 
allow him to do this and still accumulate a very large reserve 
or private fortune. Or he may fall back on the Guild method, 
already referred to, guarantee continuity of employment, and offer 
some system of profit-sharing in good times as a set-off against 
reduced w'ages when times are bad. If it be understood that 
these reductions never fall below a decent minimum^,and if his 
workpeople find this arrangement satisfactoryT^ciur object, so' far 
as they are concerned, will have been attained. 

He can also, if he chooses, apply the price of requisitioned 
mill to the starting of another when in his judgment boom‘con¬ 
ditions have again come rouJi^d. What he will not be allow^ed 
to dp will be to close his mill w-ithout fear of requisition, and 
saddle the community wuth the cost of maintaining his w^ork- 
people until it shall .^uit his lordly pleasure to require them back 
to earn for him another fortune to be again withdrawn from the 
industry. Or alternatively to keep his hands at w'ork on half¬ 
wages and in a state of seiiai-starvation, like cruel gamekeepers 
keep their dogs on starvation rations from February to August. 

Consider the question from the point of view of credit and debit 
in the •classical double Wumns :— 


Debit. 

(1) The wagps payable in the first 
instance will be higher tlian tlic 
unemployment dole. 


(2) Rob Roy will no longer be 
^le to squeeze immense fortunes 
out of the necessities of the public 
and of his hands. ^ 

(3) Nil. 


f < 

(4) Na. 




Credit, 

Yes, but the amount so paid will 
all be ro^stored to the community, 
the unemployment dele w-ill not— 
it i.t the difiercncc between a loan 
and a loss. Meantime the money so 
paid out will not be. lost, it will be 
spent in the country and help to 
.•stimulate bqsiness*. 

So much the better. 


The workers of tber country will 
he assured of regular emplo3'ment 
and the conditions of a accent life 
with prospects of improvement 
therein. 

'J'he public will gain by the sub¬ 
stitution <if mf>r<! even prices for 
the violent fluctuations of booms and 
slumps. At present prices are often 
maintained artificially against the 
public. For example at the time of 
writing, July, 1921, the price of 
wool in the warehouees of Dunkirk 
is Frs.800 the bale. ^ A short time 
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Debit. Cbedit. 

before it was Frs.6,000 the bade. But 
the maDufacturers will not buy it, 
even at Frs.SOO until they have 
worked up their stock of material 
and pasted on the high price th^y 
paid for it to the public. If the con¬ 
ditions had been teversed, ^however, 
the high price of the raw material 
would have been promptly passed on 
to the 'public as from its first 
occurrence, and the man/ufaciurer, 
fortunate in having laid in a stock of 
raw material cheap, would make a 
forfime. “ Hoads I win, tails you 
lose.’* 

In innumerable ways the .system 
ufd>ooms and slumps leads to waste 
and confusion, for all of which the 
public pays. 

Once tills system is fairly estab¬ 
lished the taxpayer will no longer be 
liable for unemployment dole, which 
comes at a time when business is 
slackest and taxation j;;onsequeatly 
most oji^pressive. 

Both taxpayers and ratepayers will 
economise largely over workhouses, 
liospftals and gaols. 

Contented Avorkers with an in¬ 
terest in the business will Avork 
more efficiently, and aa^II willingly 
agivc to the introduction of all kinds 
of improved machinery. This will 
ultimately load to a cheaper produc¬ 
tion of all goods required by the pub¬ 
lic, especially of those which are 
necessaries rajfher tlion luxuries. 

* 

It will Ije seen that ctedit wins all along the line and debit is 
nowhere. ^All .sense and reason are in favoiu* of the proposal. 
Nevertheless, it is certain iliat no such changes as are here pro¬ 
posed \fill ever be brought about without the stiffest possible 
fight, and this for the very ‘eason that practically all the great 
fortunes of the country have been sucked out of hidustfy by the 
methods I have described, or are in one way or another bound 

(1) The oxceptiona are few, an 1 more often apparent than real. The wealth 
of the great landed families tends to disapppar in so far as it is not reinforced 
from industrial sources. Moreover, these fortunes are already taxed almost to 
the limit, and in the matter of giving continuous employment the landlords of this 
country have always set a good example. The shipowner stands economical^ 
in exactly the same position as the millowner, it being even easier for him to 
inreat his crew* when freights are booming and dismiss them when Jieighte are 

N n*2 


(5) Nil. 

(6) Nil 

(7) Nil. 
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up with the system; and consequently the whole plutocracy c'Of 
the country is solidly^ behind it. Now the plutocracy of the 
present day, by its control of the Press and the extent to which 
it can influence public opinion thereby, possesses powfit without 
iQ^poniibility such as has never been paralleled in our history 
since the time of the Kingmaker Barons of the Wars of the 
Boses; Whose activities, after they had kept the kingdom in a. 
state of war and turmoil for over two hundred years, wers^lSlti- 
mately put an end to by the extraordinarily ablf^sovereigns who 
inaugurated the Tudor line, backed by the full power of their 
Parliaments. • 

Like a hen at night-time whose beak has been pressed down 
in a glaring light on to a chalk line and who cannot thereafter 
lift her head, but remains a hopeless prisoner of an “imaginary 
cord, even so we have had'it impressed on us 1^ reiterated 
assertion that the State cannot manage an industry, cannot make, 
its business pay, and so on and so forth, while our ears are 
deafened by everlasting references to the national workshops of 
Louis Blanc, now reinforced as awful warnings by the Bolshevist 
fiasco in Bu.ssia, or by gloomy prognostics drawA from the methods 
of our own" Post Office. 

. These”things are warnings; let that be granted at once, and 
let us use them for our'profit. 

The national workshops 'of Louis Blanc were directed by the 
wrong men, at the wrong time, in the wrong way. 

The Bolshevists, at the outset of their revolution, committed 
the inconceivable folly of exterminating all tlieir exwrts, which 
is much as though you were to boil a watch by way of cleaning 
the works. 

As to the errors of our Post Office and certaip other branches 
of our present Administration, they are very Largely due to the 
incessant and interested clamour against them by our plutocratic 
Press. They are attacked on account of their very moderate 
salaries, trifling though these be, compared* with the gigantic 
incomes of plutocracy, ori account of everything they may do 
or attemx)t in the way of housing, education, or sanitatidn, until 
they feel themselves*so poor, so unsupported, and so uncertain 
of their pbsitiori, that they lose the nerve necessary to the success¬ 
ful carrying through of any business proposition, especially if 

it)ack. The intercsta of bankers, solicitors, stockbrokers, and so on, are all 
more or less bound up with the system, and their wealth is generally the result 
of long accumulation. The great fortunes sometimes made in trade may 
^ perhaps l>e put in a class apart, and so unquestionably are the fortunee that 
^casionally reward a genius like Lord Canon at the Bar, Signor Mareoni in 
invention, or Lord fiaig or Lord Beatty in the service of the State. Speaking 
generally, the exceptions prove the rule. 
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inyolving any n&velty of method, and* play for safe^ every tnne, 
thereby declining into the rut of bureaucratic mediocrity. 

So long as our Press remains held like Lftocoon in the strangling 
embrace of plutocracy we should be very slow of adopting its- 
cdnclusions, however we may welcome and profit by its criticism. 

Moreover, the conditions of Government ^rvice, fls now 
arranged, tend especially to attract safe and unenterprising men. 
uMi^ij^hecaii^ the salaries paid are so small, compared with the ' 
r^ardsoP^S^Wd ability, in the more competitive professions. 
We shall need to bid higher for ability, both in cash and recog¬ 
nition gene^lly. 0n4he other hand, our great limited liability 
codipaiiies-^s for instance our rail^^ay companies—find no diffi¬ 
culty ii» procuring for themselves the men they require, furnished 
^ith all the necessary qualifications of enterprise and go^ tech¬ 
nical ability^ and organising power.* What they cdn do the State 
can also do and do it better. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the State has actually managed 
certain busi-^esses exceedingly well. For instance, during the 
Great V ar w t* business of transporting, feeding, clothing and pro¬ 
viding ‘rit. medioal ca^e, and even amusement, the millions of 
soldiers en ployed on all the fronts, and in particular on the 
French roi.t. was canied out with adihirable precision^ But of 
course v e hear little or nothing of this pr similar feats. It is to 
the int;*.iost of the plutocracy and cf the Press it controls that 
the State should appear inefficient, and except when some 
national emergency renders the risk too great they can generally 
contrive that it is inefficient. 

Let us grasp firmly in our minds and keep ever before'our 
eyes the governing fact of our present circumstances, viz. that 
the industrial situation is utterly unsatisfactory to everybody con¬ 
cerned, except flie masters, and incapable of any serious improve¬ 
ment on individualistic lines.’ 

Let us then resolve to go forward resolutely and courageously, 
but prudently and exf^eriinentally,* with the Socialisation of our 
industi-y, remembering that mistakes must happen, and cannily 
resolving to take warning t)y the mistake)^ of others in the past 
and to team from our owii in the future. , , 

The following, it is sugg sted, are the principles that should 
guide the advance :— • 

(1) Cleave to the expt d. Beware of placing in charge the 
enthusiast or fariatic unless, of course, he happens to be an 

expert as well. Fanatics have th*eir uses, as we will proceed 

• 

(1) Very capable, however, o; coming to the ground with a smash und^ 
oonditions that would involve disaster for all concerned. Sge Lord Rothertnsze^ 
recent book on Svecean, 
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to show, but the Utopian enthusiast, out of touOh with realities, 
is as dangerous as a mad dog on the board of administration of 
a company. 

We have experts availaUle in abundance, as has been said. 
Let the expert direct. " 

But*^ by all means encourage enthusiasm both among the 
leaders and the rank and file, subject to the above qualifications. 
By every means of propaganda, and appeal to ^their 
interests, let us cultivate among the workers that they 

are engaged in a Holy War against Eob Eoy capitalism, in whicli 
any shirking or malingering would be as disgraceful as though 
they w*ere in the trenches. ^ * g ' 

(2) Let equality be sacrificed to efficiency. We ma£/ strive 
after equality as Matthew Arnold advised. But it is^^mere folly 
to suppose that a man capable of directing the affairs of a great 
company will be content with the w’age.s of a factory hand. We 
should be liberal towards tlie men appointed as managers, paying 
them salaries equal to the incomes earned by private millowners 
in normal times.' In the boom times they should receive bonuses 
pari passu with the increases in the wagfs of .*heir subordinates. 
Even so, probably some 90 j'yer cent, of the boom profits would 
be saved for the industry. In industry the difference between 
a general's pay and a private’s is now often as 100, as 1,000. 
even as 10,000 to 1. We^ shall be doing very well if we can 
reduce it to something like 10 to 1, as in the Eegular Army. 

(3) Di.scipline musr be maintained. The manager must have 
fX)wer to dismiss the slacker or hopelessly inefficient worker, 
Fivery precaution must naturally be taken that the yiovver be justly 
used. Perhaps something on the lines of our jury system, the jury 
being selected from among the man’s own mates, would be the 
best way to deal with dismissals. There might ali^o be an advisory 
committee of the mill, including exfierts in tlie different branches, 
foremen, and workmen, to as.sist in the management. 

Trade Unions siiould be regarded and should regard them¬ 
selves as partners in the enterprise. Their disinterested advice 
and assistance would be welcomed. Their help in difficulties 
requested. But in sq far as they are militant bodies existing to 
protect the intere.sts of the workers against the capitalists, they 
should recognisd that as regards State enterprises, created essen¬ 
tially to carr\^ out rheir own principles, militancy would be out 
of place; a.s between a fatlier and his children. 

(4) Employ every legitimate means of increasing production, 
for the greater the total of production the-more wealth there 
vill be in the country to divide. In particular make every 

(l) >*ot Including, of course, the inierettt on the private millowner'a capital. 
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po^ble use of iifiproved machinery; if any workers are dierpUksed 

in consequence in any particular industry, the State will provide 
them with work and wages elsewhere. • 

(5) Let our methods be elastic. Encourage private competi- 
ticm, but le*t the State set the pace in matters of wages, pensions, 
and continuity of employment. * 

Suppose a particular mill taken over for the purpose .of pro- 
vfBi^iyjwk for the unemployed. In the first instance, the State 
pi*ovidesnlB!l!^eBlor the •purchase of the mill, for that of raw 
materials, for wages, etc. For a while it will be out of pocket, 
but on the r|^urn of boom conditions the money will come back 
an(f more besides. These profits w^ill be in part distributed in 
bonusesf in part placed to reserve and sinking funds. Ultimately 
the question will arise whether t\ie mill should continue under 
State management or be handed over to the workers, who would 
elect their o^n directorate. The decision may well be left to the 
people most directly concerned, and sometimes, no doubt, one 
course will adopted, sometimes the other. Experience will 
teach us in . u se matters. Then questions will arise as to the 
closing ^ u for geod of factories which appear superfluous, the 
perman ut ransicr of labour from one occupation to another. 
Again \ • rt ^uire experience and solvitffr amhulando, • 

It wo«'d, however, seem fair that som^tax^ou the excess profits 
of all industries should be collected.by the State. Not to be 
muddled away on Asiatic or other foreign adventures, but to be 
used as an Industrial National Pool in aid of .‘•truggling indus¬ 
tries at home; and in particular to assist in the transfer of 
workers from any one industry, demonstrably overmanned,* to 
other industries in need of hands. We must regard it as our duty 
to provide tolerable conditions of life for all workers, and not to 
confine our efforts to any particular industry. 

And in this connection we will do well to. remember that the 
tendency of the future will be for nations to become more and 
more self-dependent. We \nay corrtiniie, if \fe choose, the Free 
Trade policy of the Nineteenth Century, but we cannot, even if 
we would, reproduce the conditions of cheap transport, cheap 
oceanic •transport in particular, that gayp .to that policy so 
extraordinary an extension. Anomalies such as that of freights 
for wheat, from New Yor. or even from San Francisco to Liver¬ 
pool, cheaper than from falden in Essex to London, are gone 
for ever. They were based on a practice of sweated wages for 
seamen and other transport worker^? which we would not revive 
if we could. Home production of the necessities of life is indi¬ 
cated as the ruling policy henceforward, and this means that 
every country will become more of a family afiPkir. 



* From a Ijabonr point of view controf of Parliament is essential 
It is an idle dream to think we can obtain our object by revolu 
tion, open or veiled, as in the case of a general strike. Strikei 
have their uses, but they*‘have terrible limitations. In timei 
of boom they may enable the workers to demand 'and obtaii 
jtistice; in times of slump, Avhen factories are closing down, the^ 
are apt to prove a double-edged weapon that wounds the han( 
that holds it. In point of fact strikes during a slump 
into the hands of Bob Roy; frequently he then 

himself. 

As to the general or political strike, it,reminds one of the ol< 
joke about trying to wind up a watch with a corks&ew. , It ma; 
possibly break the watch and it is certain to blunt tlie corkscrew 
Unless, which is most iinlikfcly, the plutocratic interests ai’^ 
terrified into -prompt submission, a strike of the kind can onl; 
have one of two results. If it were really generLl the natioi 
would stan-e; if it is—as in practice must always be the case- 
only partial, the country as a whole is united against the striker 
and their defeat is a foregone conclusion. 

On the other hand, once fne battle is fair^,y joined in Parlia 
ment as between the Plutocratic and the Tiabour Parties, contrc 
of the House of CoriimoRs, sooner or later, is almost a certainty 
and everything else follows. 

Plutocracy is vety strong. Its |)ower is most formidabl; 
entrenched in the Press, in Parliament, in its Fubs<*riptions t 
the various party cliques, in its ability to attach to itself risin, 
talent in its absorption of the leaders of ti)e people. We kno\ 
historically that plutocracy ruined the Roman Empire ; let tha 
be a warning, and a summons to action, lest perchance it rui: 
the British. But let us be of good cheer. Tlie world has h 
now advanced far beyond the Roman {)eriod, v.ith its ignoran 
idle proletariat caring only for eleemosynary bread and sports, t 
s4iy nothing of the real workers of that age, the hunian cattl 
herded in the slave dens of the Romans. 

Our State reposes upon an educated and liberty-loving workin 
population, and i.s controlled by their votes. Let tiiqyn one 
become conscious of the situation, let them once sea clear! 
whither the ways'are tending,.and Rob Roy may yet find th 
query pertinent* :— 

“Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook? Or his tongu 
^'ith a cord? . . . Wilt thou take Itira for a servant for ever? . . 

‘‘Shall the companions make a banquet of him? Shall the 
part him among the merchants? 


f 


A. S. Hrrbrbt. 



DOSTOIEVSKY AND FLAUDEBT. 

By a curious coincidence in the history of literature there were, 
bofn in the same year, 1821, two great notrelists, one Bussian ai^ 
the other French, who, though profoundly different in many*ways, 
had only too many similarities of heredity and environment. Bach 
woMbiii^ina^ospital. Each was the son of a provincial doctor. 
EfiUbh sufferSiPfWfei a curious form of epilepsy. Moreover, both 
the Bussian and the Frenchman, at once through their genius 
and through J^e misfortune of heredity > were compelled to view 
thefr fetlow oeings with a profound and lasting detachment. 
Each w'^is haunted from time to^tirne by the impulse towards 
suicide. Bach has again and again expressed his repugnapce to 
the common»routiiie of life. Eachnvas inclined, through neces¬ 
sity, if not from conviction, to regard life from the standpoint of 
an onlooker. 

Even n- :.i boy, Flaubert w’ould deliberately lose himself in 
dreams, o is b) : void the crude realities of his teacher and his 
school-f' llo 8. “When* I w^oke up," he writes, “with gaping 
eyes, tl y uighed at me—the greatest idler of all-Avho never 
would h ve i positive idea, who would sliow no penchant? for any 
profession, who would be useless in this-world, where each must 
take his own share of the cake, and*who, in fine, would never 
be good for anything, or, at tlie most, merely of becoming a 
buffoon, an exhibitor of animals, or a maker of books.” And 
though the glamaur of history captivated the imagmation of 
Flaubert, he reduced pitilessly to the common level of world 
experience its heroes, its victims, its criminals :— 

*' Quand on lit tjuand on voit Igs memos roues tourner toujours 

Kur k\s memos choniius, au milieu dcs ruines et siir la poussiere de la route 
du genre, huniain. cos fig!ir<*s-la re.sscrablent aux pfiapes egyptiens 
ootiS dos stD^tuPs ties immortols, k c6t^ de Memnon, li c6t4 du Sphinx. Ces 
raou.stres>lk cxpli([uent pour inoi Thislxllre, ils en %ont le complement, 
I’apog^e, la tnoraTo, lo dossert. Croia-moi, ce eont de grands hommes, des 
immortels aiissi. N4rou vivra aussi longtemps que Vespasien, Satan que 

JiSaus-Chfist.” • 

• 

The penetration of Flaube''t, cruel enongt in early yputh, was 
to become withering in il. scrutiny. In the early days he used 
to worship Victor Hugo, regarding him “comme une cassette 
dans laquelle il y aurait des millions et des diamante royaax.” 
But when he saw him in a<’*tual life*the eyes ef Flaubert detected 
merely “un homms commtt un autre, d*une'figure asses laide et 
d’un extdrieur assez commun; tres poli et un peu guind^.” 
for the ordinary citizen of his day, Flaubert aonfeesed that ill 
' von. ex. N.s. " N ’ • 
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his youth he was unable to pass him by in the street' without 
an intense desire to kick him. In this spirit of antagonism'he 
studied the French bourgeois with a merciless minuteness that 
was eventually to flower into the terrible excrescence of M. 
Homais. ^ ^ 

‘ For'-Dostoievsky the bourgeois was not Russian, but essentially 
French. “The bourgeois,*’ he wrote in his essay on the bour¬ 
geoisie, “is a strange man; he proclaims directly that nioijfifriia^' 
superior virtue, and the duty of man, and non%£tkasa$^‘*tie lores 
to play at elevated sentiments. All the French have an air of 
extraordinary nobility. The vilest Frenchman who would sell 
you his own father for a twenty sous piece, and w%uld w’illiftgly 
give you, without your even asking for it, something .into the 
bargain, maintains a tone so imposing that you become quite 
uneasy before*it.” 

In his youth the author of Mai^anie Bovary was'comfielled to 
study law, and his opinion of the Digest and the Code is summed 
up in these words ; “La justice hiimaine est pour inoi ce qu’il y a 
de plus bouffoii an monde ; un hoinine en jugeiint un autre est un 
spectacle qui me ferait pitit\* .si je n’eti^is fosce d’etudier main- 
tenant la s^kie d’absurd it en vertu de quoi il juge.’’ Dostoievsky 
w’as drawn from the artny to literat\ire just as Flaubert was 
drawn to it from the \aw. Writing of his experiences as an 
officer in the Engineers to his brother Michel, the Ru.ssian ex¬ 
claims : “The service disgu.sts me, like potatoes.” Exactly in 
Flaubert’s manner, too, the author of Crime and Ptinishment 
compared the society of ceilain people with the atmosphere of a 
police court. Flaubert, indeed, might have written of the general 
public as Dostoievsky actually wTOto : 

“Our public ha.s instincts, like all crowds, but j.o knowledge. They 
cannot understand how one can have a .style like mine. They like to see in 
everything the face of the author; but I have not shown mine. They cannot 
understand that it is Djevuschkin who is speaking and nnt I, and that 
Djevusclikin would nqt know' how.to speak ^>therwise. They fitkl the novel 
too long drsw’n out, and yet there is not one word too iiiuch.jn it. Tliey 
recognise in me an original note (Bieimski and the others) which consists 
in the fact that I employ the of analysis and not aynthesif -that is 

to say, that 1 descend into the depths, and, in examining tlm atoiLis, search 
for the wliole, while Gogol starts with the whole; and it is for this reason 
tlmt he is less profound than I am.'’ 

But whereas Flaubert passed from romanticism to realism, and 
from the “shiver of history” to the torment of the mot jiiste, 
Dostoievsky’s art was from the beginning wholly different. 

Flaubert’s contempt for external life led hhn to art as the one 
aanctuary. His contempt of the petty dreams of amelioration 

led him to the theory of L*Art pour VArt, He repudiated utterly 

^ • 
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ally conscious fnission of the artist, demanding from him im¬ 
passibility rather than enthusiasm, impersonality and not faith. 
It is in this spirit that he protests to Liouise Colet: ‘*11 faut 
toujours pour les femmes que le Leau se rattache & quelque 
chose, k un but, k une question pratique : elles ^crivent pour^ 
satisfaire le cceur, non par attraction de TArt. Je sais tres bien 
_ qu e ce ne sont pas \k tes iddes mais ce sont les miennes.’• Again, 
^OTlIiilUjll^er^hatically, he urges Louise : “Aime TArt plus que 
nK)i; ceue^RIMion-l& ne te manquera jamais. Ni la maladie ni 
la mort ne Tatteindront.” Finally, in a crescendo of what one 
can call onl^personal*impersonality, he exclaims to the woman 
whb loA^s him : “ Aimons-nous donc^en I’Art comme les mystiques 
s'aimeift en Dieu et que tout palisse devant cet amour; que 
tbutes les autres chandelles de la vie, qui toutes puent, disparais- 
sent devanh ce grand soleil.” He failed, needless to say, to 
^make “un hermaphrodite sublime” of Louise Colet, and his 
reasoned theory of Art has more significance in connection with 
de Bouill- . he poet of whose wwk he wrote : “ Aussi se gardait- 
il de 1 i^r^chcur qui veut corriger, moraliser; il estimait 
encore me ns I’Att jonjou qui clierche a distraire comme les 
cartes. . Quant k I’Art officud il en a repousse le*s avantages 
parceqi il :i.urait fallu d^fendre les causes qui ne sdht point 
6ternell''3,” • 

Sucli was the artistic creed of •Gustave Flaubert; Feodor 
Dostoievsky’s was wholly opposed to it. The author of Poor Folk 
w^as to lose his almost physical shrinking from the crowd, and 
w^as to seek to be merged in it, forgotten in it, lost in it. ^He 
w^as to become the suppliant rather than the castigator of poor 
humanity. Flaubert, in his intellectual arrogance, might well 
have exclaimed, with Tlu'mphile Gautier: “Tiberius, Caligula, 
Nero, mighty Imperial Homans! O you whom the wmrld so 
little compreheiids, at whose heels the rabble*-rout of rhetoricians 
is ever bai*king ! I am yo^ir fellow-sufferer, apd all the pity that 
is left in me is compassionate towards you ! ” Dostoievsky, on 
the eve of his long exile among the lowmst criminals in Hussia, 
was to^jobserve : “The cx nvicts are not wild beasts, but men 
probably better, and perh+ps ^much woHlfler, than myself. 
During these last months I have gone through a great*deal, but 
I shall be able to wTite al out what I shall see and experience in 
the future.” And in the same spirit long afterw^ards he wrote, 
speaking for all the disiul erited of, the earth : 

*‘1 never could understand t ic reason why one-tenth part of our people 
should be cultured, and the other nine-tenths must serve as the material 
support of the minority and themselves remain in ignorance. I do not 
want to thinlf or to live with any other, belief than that our nin§ty millions 

N 2 
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of people (and those who shall be bom after us) will all be some day ctdtur|>d, 
humanised, and happy. I know and 1 firmly believe that universal 
enlighkmnient will harm ijone of us. I also believe that the kingdom of 
thought and light may be reaUsexU in our Russia even soonor than elsewhere, 
because with us even now, no one defends the ides of one part pf the popu¬ 
lation being enlisted against t\ie other, as is found everywhere in the oiviUsbd 
countries* of Europe.** 

Dostoievsky, in slioii;, was to demand, no le.s8 than Tolstoy, ft 
religious rdle for Art, and to reject categorically 
of UArt pour VArt. Flaubert’s pessinlism waCff iffTmtc. There 
was no affectation in his confession that he could never see a child 
W'ithout thinking that it would become aii^^old mang^nor a cradle 
without visualising a tomb. *He was not playing groteBcfuely on 
the nerves of Doiii.se Colet wh^n he informed her that tBe sight 
of a \voman made him think of a skeleton. His ‘‘pessimism 
marred the very objectivity for which he toiled. Placing imper¬ 
sonality before all other things he was himself personal, as he, 
very well knew. Asked from whom he had taken Madame 
Bovary, he replied : “ Madame Bovary, c*est moi — d*apres moi/* 
Pity irradiated the pes.simisn\ of Dostoievsky, but his pathos was 
wholly different from that “tendrornaniff fenifnine’* of Gustave 
Flaubert’s'derision. He^had known well the moral solitude of 
Flaubert, but his passion for humanity was to allow him to 
escape from it. The creator of Madame Bovary was chained to 
his own ego; the creator of'Bonia became universal through pity. 
The Frencfanian, placing art before life, was to sum up artistic 
exjierierice^ in the formula : *‘Ne pas conclure.” The Russian 
was to interpret what he believed always to be the moral destiny 
of his race, which, in his own words, “consists in revealing to the 
world a Russian Christ, unknown to the Universe, and whose 
origin is contained in our own Orthodoxy. »Irv my opinion, it 
is there that the source of our future civilising power, and of the 
rtsurrection through us of the whole of Euroj^ie, and the whole 
essence of our futuf.e force, are to be found." 

As the years passed Gustave Flaubert was to crave more and 
more for serenity as the summum bonum of existence. He had 
a curious antipathy to violent action, and, inexhaustibly' worker 
as he was, his iifd hUd become ^peculiarly sedentary. "It exas- 
jiera’ted h‘im," notes Guy de Maupassant, "to see people walking 
or moving about him, and he declared in his mordant, sonorous, 
always rather theatrical voice, that it w^as not philosophic." 
Flaubert himself declared: *"One can only write and think 
seated.” This accentuated antipathy to physical activity, this 
]^elpless and x>uzzled irritation at physical disturbances is par¬ 
ticularly conspicKious in Flaubert’s correspondence with George 
Sand duKng the Franco-Pnissian war. 
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J)oBtoiev8ky i^aa to develop on wholly different lines. It thnkk 
have appeared to him, as he glanced back, that his own life h^ 
been as mutilated as those of so many of*bis creations. He had 
been tossed about as flotsam on the waves of chance. From the 
beginning his fellow-beings had been permitted to mangle Jiis 
sensitive talent like apes playing with a masterpiece incompre- 
^^hensible to them. Even at the School of Engineers he had been 
necessities. As a sub-lieutenant the routine 
of his dutiertW been repugnant to him. “Liberty and a voca¬ 
tion ” had been his watchword, as he struggled with the pre- * 
carious chafes of hackw^ork in Petersburg. “Liberty and a 
vocation ,*.’ and for that the rouble; always the rouble was to 
haunt-tiim. He asked for so little, just enough to preserve life, 
while he stamped down the record of his youth. Somd^ovr or 
other, throegh hunger and througlf the temptations of suicide, he 
, had written Poor Folk. His little hour of prestige had come and 
passed. He had tasted the disorder of life only to find poverty 
grimacing f mJs elbow again. And then this Christian opponent 
of revel ut m arrested as a isevolutionary. Stripped to his 
shirt c . t] at iwdhty-s^jcond of December, 1849, he had waited 
for dea h h* Semionovsky Square. Experience deepfeed terribly 
during ;iofe twenty minutes, and in the greatest of hisTcomplete 
books, The Idiot, he has recorded the strain of w^aiting second by 
second for certain death. Imprisonment in that “distant 
locality” had given this frail epileptic new and stern lessons. 
He was to learn from torment as Dante himself had learnt. The 
former ofiicer and already famous man of letters was to busy him¬ 
self in grinding alabaster and shovelling snow. From being a 
convict he was to become a private soldier until he rose once more 
to the rank of^ commissioned officer. Convicts, derelicts, out¬ 
casts, soldiers, exiles, the whole flotsam of humanity, had 
imparted to him their inarticulate secrets, ^iomehow or other»be 
emerged-alive and returned with hi^s wife, the^widow of a Siberian 
exile, to work-once more in the Russian capital. 

But misfortune was still with him. The sufferer was to con¬ 
tinue V suffer- His wdfe’s death, his bn)ther’s death, his best 
friend’s death, the necessity pf supporting his step-son, the 
necessity of supporting a is dead brother’s family, the necessity 
of satisfying his dead bre :her’s creditors—all these things began 
to threaten even the “ ?.at-like ’* vitality, more mental than 
physical, of Dostoievsky. Once naore he was to be an exile, in 
the depths of povjprty, hunted from place to place, pawning his 
wife’s clothes, unable to raise two thalers for a telegram. In 
addition to all this, roulette mastered him, and this unfortunate 
man, who*had endured so much through no fault of hk own, was 
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to endure every sort of humiliation by reason oi his own weak¬ 
ness. He was to see the young girl, his second wife, suffering 
through his own fault/and this was perhaps the dee|>e8t torment 
of all. This was what made him understand the depths of Mar- 
infladoff. For everything in his odyssey of misfortune deepen^ 
his power as a creative artist. Fetters, the difficult discipline of 
a private soldier, the ban of exile, the insults of creditors, thp^ 
thousand and one concrete, differentiated humili rttionm ^iw 
his personal shame on account of his pdission forifoiilette, those 
subterranean whispers that find voice in The Underground Spirit 
—all these thing.s w^ere to find interpretafion. And>yet he was 
never to waver from his fakh in tlie Christian mission*’ of his 
country. The culture of Euroi>e, its restless progress, its belief 
in human reason, its delight in comi^etition, left him Mw^ays in¬ 
different. He had borne tratiquilly enough the degradation of 
Siberia, but he coinplaiiis bitterly again and again in his letters, 
of the stifling a.ssociation.s of the Continent, and his ideal remains 
alw’ays that of Sonia in Crime atid Punishment and of Prince 
Myshkin in The Idht, while t<o the last lie preserved the strange 
confidence of the sinner, the hope of Marfnelaifoff, that some day 
all would be understood. ^ 

Certainly the ]>ath of Dostoievsky was to diverge strangely from 
that of Gustave Flaubert. Under happier circumstances they 
might easily have met, easify have become friends. For each of 
them knew the great writer, who was a veritable? link between 
the brilliant Petersburg literary circle of the ’fifties and that other 
brilliant circle at Paris of which the Journal des Goncouris has 
left such exhaustive, and still anticipated, annals. Turgenev, in 
the early days at leasf, produced an excellent impression on his 
younger rival. “Ah, my brother,” he exclainif^ in. a letter WTitten 
in 1845, "what a man 1 ** And he goes on to analyse the future 
ailthor of Smoke : “He has a real talent, he is a poet, an aristocrat, 
good-looking, rich.•intelligent, w’ell read, he is twenty-five years 
old—I do not know what Nature has been able to refuse him ! 
Finally, he possesses a character that is abwdutely honourable, 
formed in S good school, and a perfect disposition.” ^o sym¬ 
pathetic f^d Turgenev seem to him then that he even submitted 
to be lectured by him on the disorder of his life. But Dos¬ 
toievsky w\as essentially a difficult jjersonality, and he Avas very 
soon to change hi.s mind about Ivan Turgenev, who was unfor¬ 
tunate enough to offend him at a card party. Dostoievsky 
happened to enter the room just as a bur.st of laughter greeted 
seme blunder or other at one of the card-tables. White with 
rage, Dostoievsky left the room at once, and when Turgenev, his 
host, weirt out to inquire about him, he was inform^ that tbia 
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o(3|4 guest had Been walking up and down in front of the house 
without his hat for a long time. Turgenev tried to pacify him, 
assuring him that no one in his hoqse h^ been rude enough to 
ridicule him; but Dostoievsky declined to listen to reason, and, 
returning for his hat and overcoat, left abruptly. ^ 

As the years passed the gulf between the two great Itussian 
^mo^lists widened more and more. On the eve of his return from 
Kttrtini^xile^Dostoievsky protested, in a letter to his brother 
Michel, ||., di^repancy between the payment for his 

W’ork and the payment for his rival’s : “I know very well that I 
write worse^Jian Tiirgfenev, but my work is not as bad as all that, 
anS besides, 1 hope to write as well as he does. Why then, when 
1 am ifl SO great need, should I ijeceive one hundred roubles, and 
Turgenev,• who ow^ns tw^o thousand souls, receive four hundred 
roubles? IJecessity compels me tcThurry and to write in order to 
.procure money, and consequently to spoil ray W'ork inevitably.” 

Later on Dostoievsky began to disparage even the w'ork of 
Turgeiu v ,(j. he had once so genuinely admired. He ridiculed 
The Ec i Vi *wn oj Troppman and greeted King Lear with the com¬ 
ment : ' H is lailtng ; he is becoming paler and paler.”' For Tur¬ 
genev, Dotr oievsky had become “ a badly balanced nlediocrity ; 
but in J is I'eart the author of Smoke knew well that this? epileptic 
of genius was very far from that. When the unintelligent storm 
of abase greeted Fathers and Sons *in 1860 its author acknow¬ 
ledged that Dostoievsky w^as the one man who had divined exactly 
wliat he had meant by the book. Dostoievsky, on his side, was 
delighted with Maikov’s criticism of the first part of Demons, 
which ran : “ These are the heroes of Turgenev in their old age.” 
For all that, in this very book, the answer to Fathers and Sons, 
he had openly yark*atured his rival in the j>erson of Karmazinoff. 
This fatuous author admits that he no longer believes “at all in 
the Russian God” ; and wdien he is asked *if he believes in the 
European God, he replies:,: “I believe in no^God. I have been 
calumniated in the eyes of the Russian youth.” Of Dostoievsky’s 
parody, Turgenev remarked carelessly : “I believe he has put me 
en scl^e.** The hostility had grown intense and “C’est du Dos¬ 
toievsky ” had become Tur, ‘enev’s most seortiful comment. 

Demons was published in 1871, the year in which Dostoievsky 
closed his wanderings to s dtle down with his family in Petersburg 
for the last phase of his b/oken life. In that very year Turgenev 
settled down at 50 rue de Deiiai to commence the purely 
Parisian period of Jiis career in which his friendship with Gustave 
Flaubert counted for so much. He had attended one of the 
Magny dinners as early as 1863, and, on February 23rd of tliat 
year, we find in the Journal des Ooncourts the first nc^e on him : 
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“'Dinner at Magny’s; Charles Edmond brought us Turgenev, that 
foreign writer with such a^ delicate talent, the author of the 
M^motre^ d*un Seign^r russe and of the Hamlet rusae. He is a 
charming colossus, a suave giant ^svith white hair, who ^ems to be 
tl^e good genius of some mountain or forest. He is handsome, 
gloriously handsome, enormously handsome, with the blue of the 
heavenain his eyes, with the charm of the Eussian sing-song accen|;«« 
with that melody in which there lurks a suspicio n of 
of the negro. Pleased and put at his ease by ovation that we 
gave him, he talked to us curiously on the subject of Eussian 
literature, which he maintains, from the riovel to tlr> play, to be 
regularly launched upon the waves of realism,” It was n6t, how¬ 
ever, until three years later that Flaubert met him for tne fir^t 
time at a dinner. “That man,’* he wrote to George Sand, “has 
such an exquisite power of ]ll*oducing impressions, j?ven in con¬ 
versations, that he has shown me George Sand leaning over a- 
balcony in Madame Viardot’s chateau at Eosay.” In 1870 the 
intimacy between the Frenchman and the Eussian was firmly 
established. “Apart from yo^i and Turgenev,” Flaubert writes 
to George’ Sand, “I do not know a hunltin b^ing with whom I 
can talk over things which I have really at heart.” The sym¬ 
pathy bdlween them deepened, and it was to Flaubert alone that 
.the author of Smcthe c6uld reveal, witliout fear of misunder¬ 
standing, every facet of hiS sensitive and complicated tempera¬ 
ment. In a letter from Eu.ssia in 1872 Turgenev expresses 
admirably the significance of this friendship : “I shall gp straight 
as a^n arrow to Paris, then from tliere to my daughter in Touraine, 
who is on the point of making me a grandfather : then from there 
to Valery sur Somme, where I shall rejoin my old friends, the 
Viardots. I shall idle and I shall work if I can.*then T shall go 
to Paris, in order to meet there one Flaubert, whom I love much, 
aiid with whom I shall go to his home at Croisset. or to Madame 
Sand, at Nohant, as it appearp she wants to have us there. And 
then, from October onwards, Paris. There you are! ” 

It is significant that of all the Frenchmen ivhom Turgenev 
met at those famous dinners of the Hissed Authors it was only 
Flaubert whose habit" of thought never clashed with his serene 
and yet difficult, temperament. But be was always a welcome 
guest at these Parisian dinners, and his suavity was acknow¬ 
ledged all over Europe. The most kindly of human beings, his 
relations with Tolstoy w^ere aimost as unfortunate as they were 
vfith Dostoievsky. More than once they wcye on the verge of 
eychanging pistol shots, and Turgenev’s visit’s to Yassnaia 
Polyana seemed never to have been quite happy. For all that, 
the author of Smoke, when on bis death-bed, wrote to Tolstoy a 
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p}ea that he sliould remain faithful to art r My good a®4 to 
Friend, It is a long time since I have written to you, because I 
have been and I am, to speak frankly, on tny death-bed* I caninot 
get well,^there is no use in thinking of it. I write to you before 
everything else to tell you how happy I have been be jour 
contemporary, and to express to you my last and immediate 
I^ay er. My friend, return to literature! Beflect that this gift 
nfti^lll^o^u from the Source of all things.’* But when 
BussiaacknoWRdged hSr loss in the death of Feodor Dostoievsky, 
who was the very symbol of her own suffering and endurance, 
it is indeecip. peculiafly ironical circumstance that Turgenev, who 
ought*best of all to have understood, took no part in the national 
^mourlfing. It was quite otherwise with Count Tolstoy, who knew 
well thatf the secret of his own ideal had been always in the heart 
of'Dostoievsky. “I never saw the man,” he wrote, on hearing 
of his death-, “and never had any direct relations with him, yet 
suddenly, when he died, I understood that he was the nearest 
and dean J aud most necessary of men to me. Everything that 
he di‘ w i.: ot the kind that, the^rnore he did of it, the better I 
felt it wi s for rflen. •All at once T read that he is dead, and a 
prop IS iillen from me.” , 

An( at that very moment Dostoievsky was lying in slate in the 
old Petersburg whose deepest and most festering secrets he had 
revealed. Into his poor room thSre swarmed not the official 
mourners of official Biissia, but representatives of nondescript 
humanity who had found life through his heart. Just as none 
of them had been excluded from his novels, so none of them was 
refused admission into that strange death chamber which was 
in itself symbolic of his life. He was dead, but he had veritably 
fulfilled hirnsejf. • He had left behind him not only the long series 
of masterpieces of ]»syi! ology that are like no others, but he had 
published, almost in complete form, The*Brothers Karammov, 
that human document n<it of an individual existence, but of the 
whole life of* Bussia. In this great book the Public Prosecutor 
sneers at that life in the gibe : Abroad they have Hamlet, but 
Bussf^ has only Karama/ovs. But sympathy is not hemmed in 
by boundaries, and compa jsioij is free ofraH frontiers. “Not in 
Faust,'* as Dr. A. Bnckner has so well said, “but rather in 
Crime and Punishment does * the whole woe of mankind ’ take 
hold of us.” 

' Gustave Flaubert, wht* died in«Bouen in May, 1880, some six 
months before tlje death of Dostoievsky, had also fulfilled him¬ 
self, in spite the irony of external circumstances. But ^for 
him, too, their irony was bitter enough. H^ had been reduobd 
to poverty through his saciificeb to art, and be had been brolEto* 
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hearted at being forced to accept a wretched little post whieh 
he regarded as a sinecure that had been secured far him out of 
charity. But for him, ^s foi; Dostoievsky, the sacrifice had been 
worth while. His life, too, had been burnt out to produce a 
liv^g flame. In that wonderful tour de force — Salammh6—he had 
given the veritable “shiver of history.” In Madame Bovary he 
had given contemporary life, bourgeois life, stamped with th^ 
impression of a fastidious temperament that reio rts an ^ tnw , ‘.fflSilv 
what it creates, but at the same time givbs jiTn]»lTTi7eeveii while 
it condemns. And in all his work there had persisted fidelity to 
his aloof tradition that art alone is the consblation foiT^the natujral 
hideousness of life. « 

His old friend Turgenev endeavoured to collect subscr^iptionjj 
in Hus^a for a monument to Flaubert at Rouen, naturally enough 
with very little success. A lAdy wrote to him frorg* Odessa to 
ask W'hy he troubled liimself about a monument to Flaubert wdiile * 
Gogol was still waiting for one, and she reminded him in the 
same letter that the Russian people were hungry. Turgenev 
replied that, as Flaubert had very little popularity in France, no 
Frenchman would be particularly grateful*to hihi for his trouble, 
and that the people who s^y “Our own poor first ” are precisely 
those whd give nothing to anybody at all. 

A hundred years have'passed since the birth of Dostoievsky 
and Flaubert, and the fame *bf each may be said to be secure in 
precisely the sense in which it may he claimed to have been due. 
In the chaos of modern Russia, whatever great literary figure 
may have been brushed aside, it is assuredly not the figure of 
Dostoievsky who divined so clearly the [X)tentiality of that chaos. 
The proletariat, in the hackneyed phrase, has come into its own, 
has come into its own even more grotesquely,* more hopelessly, 
more blunderingly than was indicated in Turgenev’s Virgin Soil. 
It 4s the Demons ot Dostoievsky w ho have become masters in 
modern Russia, an^ it is im]^ssible that their creator can be 
forgotten. In any case, Dostoievsky, no less now than .Turgenev 
and Tolstoy, belongs not only to Russia, but to the w’orld. Gus¬ 
tave Flaul^rt has long been siiliited as a master thrcgighout 
Europe, and his tbmient for tjie mot juste has never been 
detected in his work. He who toiled so mercilessly for art is, by 
a beneficent irony, the great example in modern literature of are 
est celare artem. 

They live, each after his fashion, these two great novelists, in 
this year 1921, and it is not dangerous to predict that, a hundred 
years from now, not only in Russia and France, but throughout 
Europe and the wprld, the birthdays of Feodor Dostoievsky and 
Gustave Flaubert will be remembered. J. A. T/ Lloyd. 



THE GUILD-COMPAlSfY. 

TAe world is probably nearer chaos than gftiy time since th^ Blatk 
Death of 1348. After four years of continual war and another 
JJjr^of equally persistent diplomacy, we are beginning t5 weigh 
the^flJWIlUl^^Our soldiers have won the greatest war in history, 
an*S our state^SRl have Rnposed the most crushing of peaces on 
our enemies—and our financial position is worse than it was before 
our^great riv|^ Germaify was beaten. We see that (after all our 
triumpHb) the most important fact in our material life is that we 
B^jouid Uave all the necessities of .existence and as many of the 
luxuries a^are good for us; and that the only way we shall get 
these desirable things is by a flourishing industry. We now 
^realise that our present chaos is mainly an industrial problem; 
and that we cannot be saved by soldiers or diplomats or profes¬ 
sional prln- ir.r, but only by artisans and merchants, by farmers 
and labi ur r?. W e have even begnn to see that the farmer and 
the mei ha t and file afiiisan have always been the foundation of 
civilisal in, and that the politicians anj^ statesmen are only the 
decorate I wjather-cocks on the roof. * 

The jiresent economic position is intoferable. If we were not 
so near destruction, the situation woiilS have its humour. Lanca¬ 
shire is glutted with cotton goods it cannot sell: Vienna is un¬ 
clothed because it cannot buy. In one country there are starving 
people; in the next there are granaries of rotting corn. The 
world is full of wealth which it cannot exchange; and there are 
so many ships on the sea that it scarcely pays anybody to carry 
their cargoes to*th^, lands that desire them. It is, in short, the 
vision of a nightmare. 

There are two distinct sides to this industrial chaos, which fer 
the sake ef clarity must he discussed apart; though, of course, 
they have a common foiin<latioii where both meet. There is the 
international side of trade, in which whole nations may be con¬ 
sidered individual units in which the •chief problem is the 
exchange of goods. There is, on the other Hand, the^national, 
internal side of industry, v ^hich is mainly conceri>ed with the pro¬ 
duction of goods. This lai ter is the more fundamental side of the 
problem: for while it is conceivable that a nation might exist 
without any foreign trade, it is inconceivable that it should exiftt 
without producing. ^ It is w ith this problem of primary production 
that this article is concerned; for the all-important problems qf 
exchange of goods can only arise when this priqiary work of pro¬ 
duction is performed. Our productive industrial systenmeemB on 
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the point of collapse. Btrike succeeds strUce; tfie two parties in 
the labour world, the masters and the men, are primarily engaged 
in resisting each others' attacks; and the production of goods is 
rapidly becoming a trivial incident. Capital refuses to^work with¬ 
out profits; Labour replies that these profits are too great, or eVSsn 
that Capital has no right to profits at all. All these disputed 
points ^re of vast scientific and philosophical interest; but, 
carried to excess by the combatants, may end 
sides dead from exhaustion. An inexorable Niifiire*^ys that if 
men will not work they must die—however brilliantly they may 
debate, and however cleverly they may out-mancci^iye each other ^ 
in these industrial wars. 

This dispute between masters and men appears a radical one. 

The childlike intellects, the die-hards, on both sides are clamour¬ 
ing for a figlft to a finish. JPeojile of a simple ineKtal structure 
so often want to fight—it saves thinking, which they find w^eari; 
some, and, in their case, iKseless. But if they had any elementary 
knowledge of history they would know that a physical fight has 
very little effect in social or economic affairs. It is the lesson of 
history that, after the turmoil is over, the corvibutants find them¬ 
selves (if they survive at all) much where they would have been 
if there4iad been no battle. It is certainly safe to say that history 
has no example of a revolution which has been of any direct 
benefit to the general democracy. By the verdict of history. 
Revolution is ruled out, for the simple reason that it scarcely ever 
brings reform. Human nature abhors a revolution even more 
[persistently than Nature dislikes a vacuum. We. do not dislike a 
revolution because it is troublesome and uncomfortable, but 
mainly because it is useless. We have to take facts as they are. 

In the industrial world as it lies before us to-^ay one of the most 


substantial facts with which we are faced is that old-established 
iastitution called Human Nature ; and the other most persistent 
facts are the Limited Joint Stock. Companies and .the Trade 
Unions. These are the three elements out of which^it is neces¬ 
sary to construct a wwking industrial system to take the place 
of the present unwoi*kable one which is breaking down. If we 
start with ideal people or with imaginary institutions, we shall get 


results ^hich \Yill only resemble the working world as remotely 
as do the goblins and giants of the pantomimes. It is not' unfair 
to say that modern industry is a contest between the non-working 
shareholders of a limited liability company on one side and the 
wage-eaniing workers, organised as a trade union, on the other. 

At present the control and the rewards of industry are not 
dirided between the two parties in a way that admits of per¬ 
manency and peV.e. The management of a company is entixely 
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in tbe hands of tho shareholders acting tlirough the d&ectors and 
officials appointed by them. Then, still more controversial, is 
the fact that, after the costs of prcSQucticAi have been met, all 
the profits,^owever great, go to the shareholders who (qud share¬ 
holders) do no work except attend the annual meetings fit the 
company if they please; while the working staff, from office boys 
.^managers, only draw their fixed wages. On the one '-side are 
the BlNa||j||| 2 i^erswith ail the powers of control, and all the surplus 
prdfits; ontn?Wher sidfi the w^orking staff who have nothing 
beyond their wages and must do what they are told. The chief 
elements of discord re\1)lve round these two points : the right of 
labour Hb a share in the control, and the right to a substantial 
share irAhe profits by those who dp the work. Is there any way 
of coming to an agreement on these two points without fatal 
quarrel betw-^en the parties; that is,•without a revolution and the 
erection of an entirely new system of industry? 

Socialism "'f the orthodox collectivist kind has been suggested 
as one icn-. v ;»r»d an alternative to Capitalism. In so far as 
this wo. Id the stibstitution of avState monopoly for the com¬ 
petition A , idepe;^flent traders, collectivist Socialism w’ould mean 
econonr. re olution, whether it were brought about by a physical 
force re ohition or by peaceful agreement amongst th6 parlia- 
irientary voters. But Sc*cialiBm of this ©rthodox kind received a 
serious blow during the Great War. * When State Departments 
were an ideal they seemed a fairly plausible solution; when they 
. became a fact (as they did on a vast scale during these recent 
years) they became an object of the gravest suspicion. They 
seemed to invent as many new evils as they abolished of the old. 
Bureaucracy gives a minimum of opportunity to the efficient . 
administrators, ^nd a maximum of scope to the shirkers, the 
corrupt, and the incapable. 11 kills individuality, and would end 
(as it did in Germany) in a nation of sheep led by plutocrat*, 
officials, and militarists rui*,mad. ^ ^ 

Out of jihis -revolt against the State bureaucrat has grown 
another theory of government termed the Guild System. The 
Guild ^^eory endeavours to avoid bureaiiciticy, to preserve indi- 
viduahty, to maintain perso nal initiative, whHe controlling it by 
the collective hand of sc dety. Perhaps its es^ntial principles 
are, first, that industry ah 1 trade are more fundamental functions ' 
of society than politics; stcondly, that this industrial foundation 
should be primarily controlled as nyich as possible by the united 
wisdom of the group con(*.erned; and only if compelled should 
the general organs of the State interfere. For example, the 
Guildsmen would put the control of mines undei^the management 
of the collective working staffs; qn the grounds that they au]:ely 
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should know more about the digging of coal than a State Depart¬ 
ment in Whitehall can ever do. Only in the event of mismanage¬ 
ment would the Guilds Stat^eserve the right to interfere through 
Parliament^ or some other national organ; and probaij»ly in every 
case the State would reser\"e the right to fix the maximum price 
which* the Mining Guild could charge for its coal. Inside the 
Guild the management would be in tiie control of the collectivj^ 
vote of all the full members of the working stiifT ; hr a 

complete and frank democracy. “ 


Now, baldly stated in outline, this proposal seems even more 
revolutionary than State Collectivism, wliich we J?ave, in fact, 
largely got already by a slow process of which we lutve been 
somewhat unconscious. But the Guild philosophy ddiiies the 
I)ossibility of successful revolution ; though it has happened that 
a few individital enthusiasts have never grasjied its essential -prin¬ 
ciples. The National Guilds League was founded by the odd 
collection of j^ople who always cluster round new ideas. Many 
of them, being somewhat hasty in their judgments and deficient 
in historical knowledge, strangely confustnl the Guild idea with 
the Hiissiaii Revolution, which appealed Vo their emotional 
natures—it has appealed to many generous people who are 
too tired to think. No^loubt in its complete form the Guild 
system, if introduced su^ddenly, would amount to a real revolu¬ 
tion in society; but we harve realised that revolutions are never 
successful, even when they are possible. This article, however, 
does not propose to discuss the Guild theory as a whole. It will 
go no furtlier than to suggest that the Guild gives us a hint for 
an immediately [xjssible .step in industrial organisation, which, 
although only a ste]), would bo a substantial one on the right and 
permanent road. Thi.s jaoposed step is the Giiil<l-Company, 
wherein the conflicting indii.strial parties can come to terms. The 
nature of this GuihP-Company will be understood most easily by a 
concrete statement of the chief elenieiit.s in its constitution. The 
articles of association of the Guild-Company will lay down the 
following principle.s : — 

Q) The amount of interest paid on loan capital wih be re¬ 
stricted to a defined ^mount, leaving the surplus profits to be dis¬ 
tributed In wagjfs and salaries. The non-working shareholders 
wdll thus have their interest limited to a fixed Huni, whil^ the 
working staff will liave all the unlimited possibilities that may 
result from their energy; they will know^ that the protluction of 
greater profits will be to their direct gain, not (as now) to the 
eole advantage of the shareholders. By this simple, though 
radical step, the workers and the non-workers will be put in 
exs^tly ^versed relation to tlieir present position, where the 
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shareholders get all the surplus after paying wages and oth^ 
coSts of production. 

(2) Under the present system the management of a limited 
company is ultimately in the hands of the voters of a general 
shareholdets* meeting, where the directofs are appointed and all 
great decisions made. In the Guild-Company it is proposed t€at 
a clause in the articles of association will place the m|tnaging 

"^powe^nthe hands of the whole fully qualified working staff, 
wbetneHfcs»Hal^lerical,,or scientific. It is hard to see that such 
a change could have anything but a good effect on the manage¬ 
ment of a business. ,It would surely be an improvement to 
■^^eplace^the ftiateur decisions of a shareholders’ meeting by the 
expert jipinion of people who spend Iheir whole time on the work 
Ixeing dif^c^ssed. It may be replfed that they would be making 
decisions copcerning the fate of capital which did* not belong to 
them, but to "the shareholders. There are many replies that might 
*be made. Thus, the shareholders already in fact entrust their 
capital tc * cjkill of the working staff ; and it would seem an 
added s'n *’ ity ;.{ive more powder, to expert opinion rather than 
to pref' '• lie haphaztyrd judgment of a general shareholders* 
meeting: 'he working staff will be more likely to chfiose a good 

director .e :han the vote of an ignorftnt general meeting will 
select; tv»r the workers ^even assuming Jhat they have no shares 
in the capital) would have at stake ail the possibilities of profits 
to which they were entitled under the already suggested restricted- 
interest clause in the Guild-Company's articles; and, from daily 
contact with their staff, they would know' (at least better than 
shareholders) the men who w'ere most skilful in their work. * 

(3) So far we liave looked at the matter from the personal 
point of view of ^he shareholders and staff. The first clause 
restricted the non-working shareholders to a reasonable profit 
per cent, on tlieir capital. The second clause raised the whoje 
working staff to the reasonable dignity to wdiich all W'orthy 
workers are entitled; and It would*satisfy oii^ of the most per¬ 
sistent demands of the labour w'orld. It is now necessary to 
conside* the welfare of th^' community as.a whole. There has 
been a \ery just outcry ag anst the extortiop of the capitalist 
profiteer. When we giv* the surplus profils to the workers in¬ 
stead.of to the *'idle rich,' w'e are under no delusion that **human 
nature ’ * will thereby unde rgo a miraculous change for the better. 
The worst of the capitalist ? have usually been the men who have 
come most immediately frc m the working class. The aim of the 
reformers is, after*all, net to make more “new rich,” but to 
prevent the poor man from becoming a millionaire. So it wiH 
be wise to put into the Guild-Company articles fl, clause that will 
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compel siicii a corporatioA to submit its prices to a public &ibui^L 
The precise constitution of such a tribunal—whether local or 
central, whether api)oi|ited by the Government or chosen by the 
local councils, or even directly elected by the community—^is 
open to agreement. But its proposed function is qdite cleai*: 
it Svill restrain the price of any products or services to the costs 
of production plus such a reasonable profit as the morality of 
the community approves. It will not necessaidly be a juecise^ 
figure; but it will certainly rule the “ profiteer A^-ftTruiavilisod 
society, though it may leave the men of enterprise with an ample 
possibility of reward. 

Such are the three main clauses which would be the basis of 
the proposed Guild-Companies. It is suggested that, aUhough 
they would make a radical change in the present^ industrial 
structure, yet'the change could be effected by immediate action 
without causing chaos. Unlike many proposals of reform, they 
w’onld go to the root of labour discontent, although perhaps they 
would not pull these roots out of the earth. The extremists are 
never content unless they see some roots {x>inting towards the 
sky. But Nature has a (perhaps pedantic) rule that nothing 
grows from a plant with its roots in the air. When the ex¬ 
tremists* regain control df their ernotion.s they will realise that 
even the smallest seed planted is better than the biggest tree 
uprooted. Under the above scheme Labour would feel that any 
extra energy which it put into its work would no longer go to 
increase capitalist profits, but to increase its own share of wages 
and salaries- Again, there would also follow a most desirable 
blending of the interests of the black-coated and the horny-handed 
workers. As members of tlie staff they would have equal right 
of voting in all cases where they were fully qualified in their 
respective grades; though the apprentices and tiie office boys 
vvould not necessarily have the full i>ower8 of the adults. The 
lower-grade majority would (for the first time probably) realise 
the vital imi)ortance of skill ih management; they wrould quickly 
realise that if they are to receive better wages they must first 
get good management.which alone can make economy of working ; 
they would agree that it is good fxjlicy, in the most selfish sense, 
to offer the right man a high salary if he is capable of increasing 
the welfare of the whole company. 

On this realisation of the value of brains will rest much of the 
possibility of future developments in civilisation. Nothing will 
BO quickly produce that realisation as putting the manual worker 
into a jK>sition in which he wdll see bow much his own interests 
fhay depend on respecting and rewarding the mind of exceptional 
ability. Jt is a common charge against the Labour movement 
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ih%t it has noli, and will not, encourage brains and culture. 

There is little foundation for the charge, of course; and a more 
thoughtful public is beginning to realyse thjrt the present capitalist 
is appallingly careless of brains and scientific research. ^ 

*ln short, it is suggested that the introduction of the^Glui^* 
Company into industry would tend to the following results: 
(1) Labour would know that the share of Capital was at least 
defiua^|sucl^way that it could no longer get beyond a reason¬ 
able limit^TSWjabour Would also feel that if it liked to work 
hard and find improved methods, the increased profits would fall 
^to itself and^t to the*idle shareholders. (3) The general public 
woiild have a substantial control ov^r the price of commodities, 
and prfffiteering could only happen by rare ingenuity and with 
infinite tremble to the culprits. (4) Our present system would 
not be disorganised during the change over; for it*could be done 
Jby each trading firm when convenient, without waiting for a vast 
combination as would be necessary in the Socialist solution by 
national : u. . (5) In so far as it resulted in transferring wealth 
from ti e ( ipitalisii classes to tliij working classes, it would 
mainly iffe t the ^iper-tich and not the modest citizen who gets 
no prej ‘stc ous share of the national fortunes. For*one thing, 
the rest iction of interest on capital to, say, 5 per cent!, w-ould 
mainly clip the wings of the great specuiating financiers; for the 
normal citizen only gets an average *5 per cent, for his money 
as it is. Besides, the middle-class man still depends mainly on 
his salary or profits as manager or active proprietor, and as such 
(assuming that he knew his business) it would probably pay ^the 
Guild-Company to retain him at a reasonable salary. In other 
words, the disorganisation of industry would be at a minimum, 
while there woi^ld^be the maximum of possibilities in the fact 
that Labour (both the black coats and the manual workers)^ 
having all the surplus profits as its reward,"would for the first 
time in modern industry be encouraged to ^o its best. That 
alone would take us as far towards Utopia as anything the 
reds’* have proposed. It would encourage energy and private 
enterprfge, and yet allow the communityVhy a direct and firm 
controlling hand to prevent any^ excessive ^pmfits; for it would 
give the greatest rewards o those who worked most and'best. It 
may be hastily thought tl at this is the Utopia of a dreamer. It 
may be replied that the present system is the chaos of fools. 

^ G. B. Stiblino Taylor. 



‘‘AETISTE-MIMB’^ A STUDY OF THE REAL 
DEBUEAU. 

f. f 

Comparatively few of the readers or spectators of Sacha 
Guitry’s clever play, Dehurati, realise how deeply he is indebted , 
to the originals of his leading parts, and wiilt he has 

manipulated and amalgamated his loans. i'* alwiys 

stranger than fiction, and often more |;)athetic, but left to itself 
it is apt to be deficient in “a strong love intere'^t ” ; and M. ^ 
Guitry’s mastership is shown in the way he has gripped, con¬ 
centrated, rearranged, and above all pieced his facts, treating 
an intrigue by darning neatly together two conteni^)orary life 
histories. ‘ ^ * 

One of these true tales had already been used as “copy,” and 
was known to the world in the most famous novel of Alexandre 
Dumas, and the libretto of a favourite o})era. . The other v>as 
covered with the dust of sev^mty odd years, when Guitry delved 
for it in a rubbish heap of old playbills‘'and J^tray contemporary 
notices, arid proceeded to reincarnate and replace upon the stage 
a curious and anesting figure, who once upon a time had drawn, 
held, and enchanted innumerable audiences. 

Artiste-Mime: this is the correct designation of Jean-Gaspard 
Deburau, as appears from his articles of contract with the 
Director of.the Theatre des Funambules, drawn up on December 
10th, 1826. And it fits liirn and belongs to him in a very special 
way. To Chip the car[>enter, or yoiing Quill the lawyer’s clerk, 
or old Bolus the apothecary, such legal descriptions are mere 
tickets; which have been adopted, and may be repudiated or 
exchanged ; which are donned at the |>lace of business and doffed 
i/i the home. Other actors were wdioolhovs or undergradnate.s 
yesterday, and ma^* be shopkeepers lo-inorrow. They j»lay many 
parts, and often essay many different lines. But the old Come¬ 
dian delV Arte, and his degenerate snccessor, the Pantomimist, 
had but a single f6U. He was completely identified 'With it. 

It often absorbed ev^n his own name. Jean-Gaspard was Mime 
—^if not the Ariisi —from early childhood, from sunrise to sunset, 
5 ’ear in, year out. Once in a moment of depression and pecuniary 
embarrassment he threatens to become a locksmith; but some 
of his Parisian audience intervene. Tliey make a little sub¬ 
scription, in order that he niay remain an artist-mime, their pet 
Pierrot; and as he lies a-dying, it is as arii.Ht-mime, who can 
impart the methods and technique of his curious miiier, that hia 
son regards him; 
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Qf all the len^hy monologues in Guitry’s play, none is more 

moving and effective than that in which the. protagonist, as a 
successful celebrity, replies impatiently to a journalist’s ques¬ 
tionings concerning his early life, lie looks back on it through 
no* rosy spectacles. Heaven never seemed to lie about lum y 
his infancy. A great bitterness of soul rises up within him and 
overflows into his turbid speech as he recalls the hardships of 
his itiqer|nt boyhood. He had never in fact the temperament of 
a Sohemiall^tMise metaphorical sense ; though a Bohemian he 
certainly was by literal nationality. If he sometimes described 
himself as P^sh, it was but a conTused way of stating that he 
^as^bora aiK^red in Varsovia. How he got his name no one 
has evec^xplained, or cared; but his father, a poor soldier, may 
hifV^e been pf French descent, for*the critical day in the boy’s 
history was that in which news reached the family that DeBurau 
pdre had inhe!Vitcd a property in Amiens. 

* Now^ how could a penniless man transport a wife and five 
children -u possession of their inheritance? The ingenious 
parent ered ihe vexing question by converting the family 
into a t ’U| ? oi frjfcvelliug acrobats. The two pretty daughters 
took kin ily > the tight-rope. The two elder boys tumbled with 
ever-inci 'isi ig satisfaction to their pareftts, their audienoes, and 
themselvo-i Only the youngest, Jean-Gaspard, showed no aptitude 
for these displays. He owns tl»at he objected to make his way 
through life upon his hands. In despair his father turned his stu¬ 
pidity to account by making him the clown and buffoon of the 
show, the doltish imitator of his clever brothers. He got*the kicks 
when they had the halfpence. He was caned and sent supj^rl^ss 
to sleep, one cannot say to bed, when they were regaled with 
dainty morsels, Or^ce only did he get an advantage over them, 
and the rarity of the circumstance engraved it on his memory. 
At Constantinople “wlio knows when or w'herefore they were 
there?—the family were commanded to play in an apparently 
empty room in the Palace. *But the fool Jea-n^Gaspard, perched 
high on a ladder in some ridiculous attitude, could look down 
behind % thin silken curtairi and behold th^ hidden audience of 
enchantiAg odalisques. 

One other relatively a» reeable* recollection stood ou^ in the 
man’s memory when he r* called those grey, wea*ry years of his 
wandering childhood. Th 5 father, who, if exacting, is never 
shown to us as other than tesourceful and solicitous for his child¬ 
ren’s welfare, found himself >ossessed*of eighteen spare francs, and 
with them purchased a horse and two large panniers! In these 
the children travelled by turns, Jean-Gaspard often perching* 
astride on thp ladder used for their performances^ which was laid 
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across the horse's back. At nightfall it was often eaaer to.fii^d 
a stall for the beast than a lodging for the humans ; and then 
the children curled up in the baskets, while their father watched 
beside them under the stars. 

At length the goal of their journeyings is reached; but the 
inheritance proves to be a Castle in Spain. A ruined hovel and 
a patch of unproductive laud will not keep a family j^^d again 
they take to the road. Soon, however, we in Paris, 

with a roof over their heads, in a court off the Hue S. Maur. Au 
addition is made to the troupe of an acrobatic husband and wife,^^, 
and though they are at times inconveniently bibulous, d success¬ 
ful show is organised. The elder daughter is known ae»^La Belle 
Hongroise, the elder son becomes Le Hoi du Tapis. Jean> 
Gaspard remains the buffoon. The indefatigable father at length 
obtains the right to supply outdoor sj^ectacles for general f/ies. 
The Emperor sees their performance. The family feel they are 
next door to being Government officials! 

One day, moreover, Na]X>leon, driving to St. Cloud, sees our 
poor paillasse running in the same dire'Jtion in perspiring haste. 
The ccachman is ordered to draw up, and presently the panting 
Jean-Gaspard is ^ated in the carriage cis-a-vis the Royalty. 
Napoleon can talk any jnan's shop. Now he converses about the 
theatre, and asks the paillasse what he thinks of the dramatic 
poets of the day. Jean-Gaspard replies (hat, in his opinion, these 
gentlemen^ would have done better to liave written a good 
pantomime. 

*The anecdote is significant of the direction of his thoughts at 
this epoch, and we are not surprised to find Jean-Gaspard detach¬ 
ing himself from the family [performances ar^d seeking an engage¬ 
ment at the Tht'atre des Funambules. 

« 

It was a poor place, this Boulevard, ro|>e-dancers* theatre, into 
w'hich, we are told, one dest’ended as into a vault; but its name 
must be written in capitals in the history of the drama. It was 
opened in 1816 as R[>eculatioii by a certain Nicholarii Michel 
Bertrand, who h^d the w'it to perceive that the [lerformanccs 
popular* in the tenf^rary booth theatres of the great Parisia]) 
fairs might be' made to i-aw permanently. Now the pihce.9 de 
risisiance in these Mdtres des foires were, in fact, relics and 
reminisccnccH of the old Cornmedia dell* Arte—-that nnique^flower 
of Italian genius, which, tfl the zenith of its career, had been 
housed in royal palaces, but which had at length declined into 
‘the booths from which it had sprung. And in its decrepitiide 
it^ became mute.—as it perhaps was in its far-off ipfancy. The 



FestBLCtions impo^ through the envy of the legitimate draioa 
only partially account for the pantomimic performances of the 
fairs. The art of improvisation was^in faict, inseparable firom 
the genius qf. the Italian players, and as they died out or became 
deiiaturalised it became impossible to produce the old play% 
Certain traditions as to staging, action, and character, however, 
lingered on, and degraded versipns of the ancient scenarii were 
retaine^^m^duo^show representations. 

M pantormntn&utani, ftill of horse-play, gymnastic feats, and 
pyrotechnic display, was a conspicuous item in the bill of the 
-^gunamhiilftfl. 4^ough it ^\^as less important than the really mar¬ 
vellous j^rformance of the chiens sq^vanU, Our poor paillas»e 
was at ttfe outset profoundly convinced of his inferiority to these 
clever animals; and only gradually did he shake off depresrfon, 
and begin to exhibit streaks of talent and self-confidence, under 
tjje influence of.a kindly spirit, who took the leading rdle of Har¬ 
lequin. And then one evening his good angel took him by the 
hand and leu din to an apparently unlikely place of inspiration. 

It was a iiti ‘0 esianiinet where players and men of letters were 
wont to ,on rregai?* and» there, amid the fumes of smoke and 
beer, the tali-; on the night in question turned with eflthusiasm 
on the n Inr; star of Talma. Our paillasse listened, anfl then 
and there fell in love wit?; Fame. He determined to win her— 
to be the Talma of Pantomime. • 

Gradually a change came over the Funambules' programme, 
and then over one of the stock tdlcs. The performing flogs dis¬ 
appeared, and the foolish pantomime of action gave place to tfie 
pantomime dialogueCf in which the most complicated plots and 
conversations were OKpressed by gestures and facial expression. 
To the ancient Commedia dell’ Arte characters figuring in these 
pantomimes—the two Zanies, Columbine, Paiffcaloon, the lovers,^ 
the Doctor—had been added the white-vested Pierrot. He had 
been bom into the strange world of lmprovised*comedy, because 
all the conventions demanded the existence of a doltish butt. 
Harlequift had originally supplied that demand : he had been 
the Fool,*and his twin, Brigl ella, the Knave gf every scenario. 
But in the middle of the eig hteenth century tfie part of Arlbcchino 
was played by a notable co aedian, Domenico Biancnlelli, a man 
of fine physique, of education and parts, the intimate of men 
of letters, who not only fou id it difficult to conceal the light of 
his intelligence, but perceivid that a* French audience reqtiired, 
before all things, wit. And so the Zany became witty, astute, 
and nimble. Fortunately, an inabecile was ready to hand in* 
jthe French peasant of Molifere’s Festin de pierit. Mdiire had 
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borrowed his plot from an Italian scenario ; and the Italian 
players in Paris, in their turn, took some of his most telling pas¬ 
sages, and with thefn furbished up the ancient Convitato di 
pietra, ^ clever actor, Giaratone, made a great hit m the part 
of Pierrot, who “from this time,” says M. E. Fourrier, “never 
again left the Italian comedy "; and, of course, passed from it 
into the derivative pantomimes. 

And now, in the hands of Deburau, PieiTe in his tuT'^r’-^grows 
his simplicity. “With all due respect to the ffiost perfect aclor 
who ever lived,” wrote one of his contemporaries, “he completely 
denaturalised his part. Pierre assumed tfie airs of< master, and - 
an aplomb unsuited to his character. He no longer deceived 
the kicks; he gave them. Harlequin now scarcely dared*fo touch 
his shoulders with his bat. Cassandro w-oiild think fwice before 
boxing his ears. He would kiss Columbine and ffiace his arm 
about her waist like the seducer of comic opera. He caused 
the entire action of the play to revolve round himself,” 

Another contemporary marks and explains the transformation 
of the rdle in the lines :— 

■I. A 

Et du Pierrot blafanl brisant le masquo etroit 
^ • Le front do Deburau portrait en maint endroit.’' 

But the explanation merely emphasises the p.‘<ychological j)ecii- 
liarity of the change wutfiout indicating how it came to pass. 
That the wit and aplomb of the successful Dominique should leak 
out and overflow^ into his role is compreluMisible ; but our poor 
paillasfie, the uneducated acrobat, the fool of Jiis family, dinident, 
awkward, and depressed in youth, and to the end of liis days 
modest, unassuming, and melancholy—surely he of all actors 
seemed predestined to get into the skin of the original Pierrot, 
and hand on unchanged the coiice|>tion of a naive, though lovable 
simpleton ? 

The transforma,^ ion of lusj>af*t undoubtedly synchronised and 
corresponded with his own mental development; it marks the 
change w hich comes to a man who has found the line for which 
he is peculiarly fitted, the thing he can do better tlian Ijis peers. 
He had show'n no aptitude for acrobatic feats. He was not a 
great dancer, .like Biancolelli—known to the Parisians as 
Dominique—whose fatal pneumonia was developed because the 
French monarch encored his perfonnance till lie was over-l]eated 
and over-tired. He had not the agility of the famous Scaramoucbe 
Fiorelli, who at the age of eighty could still deliver a box on 
Jthe ear with his foot. He could not fence and box with the 
notable ease of his son and successor, Charles. His gift^aud 
he» kner it—lay in his unsurpassable mimetic pdwer, in the 
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extyraordinary mobility of bis facial muscles and expressiveness 
of his hands. To display it he modified the •traditional Pierrot 
costume, suppressing every detail whiph might conceal his play of 
feature or detract from its effect. Instead of the short woollen 
blouse wit£ big round buttons and long •hanging sleeves ,of tjfie 
first French Pierrots, he donned the white blouse, with wide 
sleeves, showing every vein'of^his wrists and “speaking hands,*’ 
worn 4|^JtbeItalian Pagliacci; but he deleted the neck frill, 
which hi^THWPIfeck muscles, and the tall hat which threw a 
shadow on the forehead. The tight-fitting black skull-cap which 
he adopted ^’ought cBit by contrast every movement of his 
Tfeathresf well whitened according to,the tradition of the French 
badin ; ^md both black velvet and white flour enhanced the ex- 
pi^ssivenesg of his brilliant dark eyes. 

Thus equi|>ped the great mime, jiight after night, with his 
speechless gestures drew and held an audience representative of 
tout Paris. The people, w^hose tastes and sufferings and joys 
Deburau ki > and Pien-ot incarnated, w^ere never tired of him ; 
while tVe "’onJ of fashion, literajure, and art, weary of the 
cold cc tionali^y of* the Theatre Fran^ais, found in the 

Funamb ilet -ill-lit, ill-ventilated, and within earshbt of the 
howls ol i menagerie—a new and poignant seusation. Dfeburau- 
Pierrot became an institution, an interasting romantic figure— 
who could light an unreciprocated flame, and figure as the hero 
of a petite passioneitc. 

To a little vendor of patisserie w’ho keeps a stall outside the 
theatre he seems a wonderful and romantic personage^ Deeply 
enamoured, she lavishes sweetmeats on his dog Coquette, last 
of the chiens savants he had ousted. But Deburau is blind to 
her languishings and deaf to her sighs, and at length she marries 
a butcher, w’hom she compels, for old sake’s sake, to purchase 
one of Coquette’s puppies. Pierrot’s affecticAis are, in fact, a( 
this time bestow^ed on a j>retty milliner, wdio one night imperils 
his performance by wiilid: iwiriL:, f&int, from the theatre. He 
cuts short liis speechless dialogue, throws a cloak over his white 
blouse, and hastens to her dw’^elling. His* fellow actors wait, 
curious rfnd alarmed. The audience become .impatient. Sud¬ 
denly Pierrot, wet, breatl less, btit reassure*d, rushes iif, passes 
straightway to the stage, ai d with imperturbable aplomb resumes 
his part. 

Presently we find our Pie TOt a married man, with an inventory 
of movable property w^hich extends £b “six chairs, two chests of 
drawers, a secretaire, a bed, and two cradles.” Another extant 
document makes us wonder how the pdre de famille contrived* 
to support the occupants of those cradles. The utotract ^etween 
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Nicholas Michel Bertrand^ Diredx>r of the Th^&tre des Fonam- 
huleB> and Jean-Gaspard Deburau, of the Faubourg du Temple, 
No, 28, signed on the tenth day of December, 1828, gives to the 
actor the magnificent salary of thirty-five francs a week, with 
a%, extra ten francs a«week in consideration of his services in 
distributing the properties and locking them away again ^ich 
evening. He is to provide his own under linen, stockings, shoes, 
gloves, and make-up, and is to take part in ballets ox f^rpriisse- 
merits given by the company, publicly or fffif^^tely, without 
extra pay except travelling ^x()enses. If he should be absent 
through illness his salary is to be suspended till t i>e day of his 
reappearance; and he is liable to all the customary fines—so muclj 
for one scene of rehearsal missed, so much for two scpx*e8, and 
so forth ; so much, again, for appearing in a state of iatoxicatioii. 

This last line, at least, did not form part of pur Pierrot's 
expenses. He was austerely temperate, though on occasion he 
enjoyed a glass of beer or hot wine, or a cui) of tea or coffee, 
and he always smoked a good deal. “But,” wrote George Sand, 
“he never could be prevailed on to take a drop of champagne, 
fearing to upset the nervous equilibrium necessary for his art, 
w^hich he regarded with almost religious seriousne.ss.** She tells 
us also^of his reserve, of his quiet and excellent manners, his 
untiring industry. “He always siX)ke modestly of himself and 
seriously of his art. He laboured to satisfy himself, and the 
effects which seemed so spontaneous were the result of extra¬ 
ordinary study." 

^he stage in a man's life-history when the pains and struggles, 
the jirecariousness and romance of early youth are left behind, 
when poverty has become a mild companion, not a picturesque 
but brutal creditor, when the coy mistress Fame, and the chosen 
woman-partner lia’te alike been won, and the provision of bread 
and butter, of ecjiication and careers for a growing .family are 
paramount preoccupationB—this mezzo del camin di nostra vita, 
however satisfactory to the individual and even to his sober 
biographer, is not the one which usually attracts the jilaxwiiidn 
in search of moving incidents and picturesque situations; nor 
again are the sentimental declarations and laments of a ph‘e de 
famille, faithleBs to a still young, pretty, and faithful wife apt 
to excite in spectators any feeling but amusement or contempt. 

Guitry, however, does not choose to introduce us to his pro¬ 
tagonist till Pierrot is at the zenith of his fame, and his first¬ 
-born already a little lad of promise. And he makeS his middle- 
aged hero's passion the pivot of the play. 

^The ipeans which he achieves the impossible it* 


exceedingly 
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clet^er, though, or because, exceediugly simple. Instead of 
evolving a heroine from his inner consciousness, he. simply mter- 
wove the strands of Deburau*s life-history with another equally 
uqusual and picturesque, which, though really disassociated, fell 
within the limits of the same time, place, and milieu. The 
beautiful demi-mondaine, Marie Duplessis, with her instinctive 
elegance, her fine taste, her Viirious innocence, her anomalous 
cojista!fRl9^%iyg^ heroine ready made for the pen of Alexandre 
Dumas. Ae the Dame aux Camt^lias she secured his immediate 
and peririanent success^ and her own privileged position in French 
^lite 4 *ature. ♦k'orn this secure height she has stooped to the aid 
of Sacha Guitry, who by bringing her upon his stage at once 
cjfeated French audience a i»rejudice in favour of his play, 
and eliminated a sense of the ridiculous by inspiring a, sense 
of fatal, irresistible fascination. 

• 

The a -fV '-Ation of these two arresting personalities in the 
mind vuil v'T Guitry is clearly to be attributed to a certain 
Farisiar ci tic nho was contemporary witli both of them. Jules 
Janin - roi * a critical s1;udy of Deburau ; he also wrote a preface 
to an i Ution of Dumas’s famous nov|!l. In that preface he 
sketchei- liie character and life of the cfriginal Dame aux 
CannShas, and relates his own rencontJ^ with her. 

One evening in 1845—a year, that*is, before Deburau’s death 
—Jules Janin, in company with the composer Liszt, remarked, 
walking along the street in front of them and in^ the same 
direction as themselves, a lady, noticeable for her grace, of par- 
riage and her elegant, though quiet and suitable, attire. On 
entering “an abominable salon of a theatre of the Boulevards ” 
(it may well have* been the Funambules) they found the lady, 
to their surprise, seated next to them, and still alone. After a 
time she entered into conversation wdth them, speaking of the 
play and *1011810 with discriminatiqji and in well-chosen phrases, 
and though to- be vmatter.ded at that epoch and that place was 
a thin^ accounted impobsibie for une jctine dame comme il faut, 
there v^as something in he r distinguished bearing and beauty, 
her correctness and slight nauteiir of maqnt*r, which left them 
puzzled as to her position . Later they discovered that she was 
the celebrated demi-monojine, Marie Duplessis. 

^^pidame Deburau doe^j not appear among Sacha Guitry’s 
dramatis pcrson(e. A big ger drarqp,tist and man than he might 
have been bolder, and hav3 soared above the level of mere senti¬ 
mentality in a meeting between the wife and mistress. Such a 
. eoene would have endowed the play with a second good femafe 
part, and have converted that of Marie Duj^lessis Uifco A^dle 
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wortliy of 0 gtmt adraw. Ouitiy, homoer, wola sol fiafw 
AmerioM or Eogifah. bul for a Fkaiieh aodioM; llml k to iogr, 
on oudionco bolli moio tolmni of aenlioieiiUlityp and fur bmpo 
alivo to $be purely inioUficuialp iioo«luiinaa aapoeup of a pky 
udikhonovea, inde^p ibund a bkgimpby. but a biogiapby 
fitnn the aiidutaieit in the usna» of ttkmry cntiettm.^ 


/ 


Jt iat rtirtou^ that CiiiilryV attribution to liia L|g|^fMMr 
quittsi aud doTotirin^ imaioii coin|ielle 9 him td^adhore lo actual 
^t« a-:«nps*ard 4 his mortal and ^lo rqect (be tar more 

piclare!H|Utf prk|.*ular verKhiii of tiu* i-auwe of d^tH^ l*iilAingar|i^ 
(rouble had slowly liudcnianctl a const it iilioii on U’hjfh early 
hardships had left a mark Uit lind an tinfatmewe factor 
in the not lit “ilte of dts{iri/<-d love," tiul*in a damp, 
dark, utiwiitjiW'Hne dr^*.-.Ktn^r*.iiHtn If Pimot vejidiiea U>'cuin» 
plain of bis he referred to Artirle 111 . «f hie contract • 

*'l a^rec to coittcni myself with i1m* beatifi|;. and coa- 

wiiw** provided by the Adntiin*>trkti<Hi " Hut at lefiiftb tie cam 
(Witoni h&inseJf lui and he I'drH ^irtHeai aitainiti the 

Adiiiiiii«iralii>n. In the iiirk of liinr his^ulvurate makee a scum* 
lioti by tile proibKtion^f a Uskd*^\vnA ):rowrt on the leeiiiiaos 
lUtl the arr/t i« wholly dispr\i|.<if>rtioikatc to tli«- li^eriir and 

crmpalhy eapreswl it/ ivnirt. The Adniiiui^traluiti is merely 
urdert^J to **di>»ii;fect the a%re««id dressing:*r4aini at oiu'^v and l«> 
le^xtiriKite wit fun taeiity-f«ur h«>ura ail and other veije- 

tables.'* 'Phe Adiiitfiistration ai^enphshes its httfiicuUural work 
*^a| ea|4ri>-'«e '* , ainL riothed in his tnClolt hbrOM*. Pierrot 

coiitinue.<f to (ViUkdi and Oliver in t 4 s rerr. Tlir diartora fte' 


•fiieniiy pr**»sT£ls- "a ior^ revt"- a rest Utr an ilhpaid 
”arttAt-nu;n*'.'' ir tht* father «*f fo*.jr chiblfreiw arid wbem con^ 
tract c'^aitaiikn anotiH-r ;ii'.f«jrt;iiute to wit« that in cave of 

aincss I hr L>ir<vi;i>n ha« to «eiis}ir-nd hu- .«aUry until bia 

f4?aptM'«iranor \h»r^>%rr. iS^e phynictana' femrripUim was nn* 
teni{f(inj hecao}*** tlie rv'itmirnt of acting bad the fallacious 
apfstarance of U-in:; his liest iiiedicirie. Aa he clrpiiifd ^pon the 
his aMiliina trfi him Hr neither tfaefied nor gougbad; 
lira sticfij^h came Ids tiiulis Pu'rrot was young again in the 
land of f What wonUcr that be did not Uriah lo leaue 

hi« aiidierH«\ and that they twv«r ^-tiriMied hi« edtidilion? Wher 
hia death jiiirt>h<A><t (hern tn the year IM6* they attribule^ ft tj 
a Magr MTtdetil. ^ 

And a alight atage amdeifl did happen. Mahrioe Sand, who 
hi» tnolher George Band oiropM a hot HI Um Famambufan 
that night, deaciiiMw it ramfully; and bit d«a0iptk|n Ibrm^ an. 
-.i.-.. M# «iu» ftrior*a lelalfona wilt |pfjblie->- 



lOM' 

% Mp-dooir through which Pierrot , in a |»im called 
/Cjprcfirce, was wont to make his exit, rqfaB^^to open^ Be 
stamped impalienily with Im foot/it suddenly gave way» and 
be fell through it unprepared. Someone announced that tlie actor 
was hurt, and the audience rose quietly* to go. But alrtiost^at 
onoe Deburau hiiniietf reap|)earcd on thb stage. **As8ez, assea/' .- 
cried ilie s pectators; but PierA»t, inaintaitiing hts r&le, intimated 
bj tfiiifRftliweiiiiyu'es th^t he meant to continue the show. The 
house hroks^into a long n>ar of applause, 

Oeorge 8aiui sent t^exl day to inquire for the actos, and he 
ieicluiiiiiUMtgA^this civility and a laudatory article she had written 
ii; the ^^sfifuHonef in a hric^f but graceful note : plume/* 

Iw wroteO^tSt coiiiiiie iita boiicha stir la scfme; xnais inon occur 
est coinine iiion viMige, et }e vou^ prie dVii accept|*r I’expsearioo 
sincere." ^ 

• n'be fall ivdiipelled him lo rest, arid the rest trenefsted his 
health. But at the end 4>f ihre«* weeks he declared he was again 
Ju :: «vork, and hiii adveriis«^d return brought a long queue to 
i\.. ■ h*^ In.’ijHifiice. 1*tje piece ma^hich he chi>jie to make hia 
^ \iir» * tir W ii> a favemrite^of his own 

ail' fd iiif% public: and he fda\ed it nuw for the six hundredth 
in >*. Mis entrance with a pretty girl on hTs arm and a bridal 
l>!itn:uihi»le in hi'i ulute axil was a for delirious applause, 

fnic to hiA |*an lie made no but it was e%‘ident he waa 

niiicti udeeted lie Nmcd }4ov. his hand on his heart, and 
it tear trickled ilown hir^ lloured cheek. In this sceh^ with the 
}w*at^iits gron}HMl arii^tu-alJy to right ami left. Pierrot the bride* 
gHMiin was v\i>nt to exw'uic a strange dance introducing some 
suj.ri. Biu hr' did not rufoe. ‘'Manse/, daitsC’^x * '* cried 
a single voice fwmf the gallery; but “Non, non! ' was the call 
of nnmtH^ri , ant* again came ii great shou^ “Vive IVhurau." 

It was one <>j tho?H' rare inoinenU whtMt the public evinces delicaio 
Slid iw'iite pt'rceiition. They wr(i> .saving iarewell to tlieir 
“ Artisi-Mmn ’ ■ 

A feiwdavs U;e'*^ri.)pped up in bis bv»\ \fith ptlkm*s. the dying 
PieiTut gave lus< k at the voting tnan‘% t%rnest request, hia 
first and la«t les ^on. • 

(tiiitry here* a ails himself ably of an tmuieiise op|M!nrtimity 
not qnly for tram Vrring to monologue tlu* losilieiic thoiigbta mid 
infonnatuin of .B les .fatiin. bill o( toiirbitig a deep and Imdgr 
ciiord in th«' hearts of his aitdtenoe. The d««tie of u eilnrivihg- 
and ambitKAiH m\ to gather up the (mgtnenla of hfci tellierlp 
airioua art that nothiitg might lie tori to posterity: the vririlM 
looking backward of an artiri; the pang with 4hi<A lha qU mho 
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bsve druued ti>e wine of JUe oontempUte (he yamijg; fljjpe'■ ’.-''^ 
ere btunming over; these natursl, poigneiit omotions give to Ijbft 
pby a very moving cloK. * 

let wo who have tri^ to know the reel Debunn th nst needi 
reiSoguise that Guitry has told a true tale with a wrong ‘“"fhatriir. 

, and tliereby has belittled the character of his hero. N(A pro* 
fessioiuU jealousy but parental solwittide and ambition prev entod 
him from training Charles to follow in h(s ste'^ ’ T^Se steps 
had led him to veiy little comfort; and weary, auJering, and 
poor. he>had tlie comnionpla’oe {wrental wish that his children 
should enjoy a greater measure of material prospeuty. ^Accori 
ingly he gave his first-btirtr a training in drawing, degi^ti, and 
{orcclain painting. When, however, he discoveru**that the 
stage-^ruck boy meditated running of! with a travelling trou|ie 
of players, he changeil his tactics, and swnt him to the Con* 
servatoire, that he might receive there, not the limited Kmjuricar 
instruction which lie himself could give, but a hrst-rate.all'round, 
scientific training in his chosen {profession. 

Nor did IVbitrau, as (iuitrf diwmatica^ly rgirestmts, rise from 
his lied to j^itness tin? {jerfonnancc of his {«ipil, and acknowledge 
with a (hrob of miugleibpriilc arid |«ain that it c<{uall<Kt or sur* 
passed hi.'P own. ife bad dead a year Indore -in .Vowmbcr, 
1847—the name of CbaAe.j a)>|ifateit for tlw first time in a play¬ 
bill at Trois rianeU-s. His father'.^ re{jutatiori Mvitrcd him 
a favourable reception, and his own mcrit.s soon established his 
{loiiition. ^fle was tall and wfl!-f«niitd. with fX|*n‘s.sivi< eyes 
and niribile featuri'S. He danced, fenced, rode and sang, haii 
the agility of a clown aiid the siren}.'t!) of a {ingilist; and he was 
versed in the tradition.* of sixty-four nW*-*. Nevertheless, lie 
doe.s not Mieni to have {s)*>u-ss<'il the extr3<.irdinaay {sirsonal mag- 
neti.srn of hi.s fating'. It is interesting to reincmher that lie 
if\)]n-ari’d at the j\delphi 1'healre, Isr«iidon, Is-fore an audience 
too much accustomed to roiiidi and tumble |>anlotuitit<* to ap{>re- 
ciatc the finer artistry of French dumb-sbow ; and jiIho that lie 
played by command liefore Na{ioIetin Ill., who desired the 
son of the man whoTiad delighted Napoleon I. « 

, • , . liAi'KA M. Raoo. 



A MONTHLY COMMJSNTAttY.—(X.) 

PeoFKSsott^t’iGOr, in the Palithal Economy^of TVnr (Macmillan), has 
made the most concise* and yet the most complete diagnosis of ^ur 
present fimmeiai disease that has yet Hl*en propound<?d. A large 
part of it is devoted to a desAdption of th(r actual c!conofnic and 
fin of ttie war period and to an olucidation of their 

real nuntmu^wmeh was often strikingly difftrent from their appa> 
rent inciining. But he has Iavo actual proposals to riut’^c for our 
present beha^ipur, projllisjils which to some extent depend on one 
another^ One is that all the Europ^Min nations should return as 
soon to a gol<l standard and that we ourselves should aim 

«rthe rt'sn^hipn of the pre-war parity between euminey and gold; 
the other is Uiat we slviuld undertake^a capital levy «n a scaHi suffi¬ 
ciently extensive to wipe out between three and four thraisand 
Tuillions of our internal debt. Neither projKisal \vf>uld coinroend 
itself to men of business* at hrst sight, fer the one involves a rigid 
t ; 0^ deflation and the other i.s reganied ii*i anaiheiria uii account 

. v> , * A V ifstic ftSK<>eiations. \V)ien,thi>w ever, \vc find fjr*st one 4uad 

rill I .,r»othcr distinguished and ne»n-.S<iciaU>t ec'onoiuist ^coming for- 
vai * to couiMiend it, it is time \v«> reaiist^l that this profnasai is not 
<1 ly the iTUpossible dreatu of a few extretile politicians, but a 
f :i o r of iiioci. tb itc and pnu tieal im|xlrtancc. We may delude 
a aiiist it, but if we do it tunst b(> on hetttT grounds than those of 
^a^nentl picjtidifr 


The world is gradually waking up to tb«^ fact that the imernaiignai 
currency probl.an has to b<‘ faced, for the vagaries of the exchanges 
thnaiti n th/* prosperity of every nation. We have got used to tho 
fact that and Austria might, for cc^onomic purposes, 

almost tui Well be in the moon, but the sudden drop to l.l(»t> to the 
pound of the GerToun mark has slirn'kod us intA the roalisation th^t 
oivilisaiion^ cannot endure with three-quarters of Europe com¬ 
mercially out of ueiirm. 1 h*> effect theS)i' ealchange movemcnis 
on lnis!neAs*is nuiL'idy tins. Nations can manage to trade with one 
another ij^vhiilevi-r riu* level of the oxchanpo—within rcasonablo 
limits—sa long as ru it level reinuins constant. Currency is, after 
all. only a token for ihe exchangeg^nods, tu;id*a shirt iiiAdernmny 
is worth to an Ki^Tlidiman a shirt in Englaiul minus the cost of 
currying it from tb • one place to the other, whatever the value of 
the mark. Once i le exchfiugcs were stable, price levels would 
adjust themselves aad trade could be resumed. But it is impoamble 
to make a contract to b\iy goods six months hence if you hftvo XkJt 
the faintest idea wh tt you will have to pay for them. *ll a Gofman 
hid agreed some months ago to pay £10,0CK) for a British mociimH 
it would now cost him four times as much in hiwow^n money as ho 
hod expected. If the Eiiglighmaii|had agreed to take patent«in 
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maiks he would only get £2,600 for his moohine. The macgin of 
profit and loss in business will not stand such fluctuations. They 
threaten ruin and mahe trade (|iute impossible. 


ftefo^ the war exchanges could only fliictiinte a very Utile on 
either side of the normal.' The amount by which they could fluc¬ 
tuate was the cost of carrying gold from the one countiy to the 
other. If that maximum fluctuation wore exc^di^'i^-.r?wual 
was moved, and the .situation nglitod itself, the ge^riil balance 
being so stable that a country u hich was threatened with an exces- 
aivo loss of gchl could rescue itself i|Utckly by inCSSpulaiing its 
Bank Kate. Nowadays, however, the currencies of Ku;ope'are 
no longer anehortNl to the solid iMittom of the gold The 

melting of gold and its export are restrictiM, and iU sj.ite of tUat 
restriction large quantities of the precious metal ar'^ drifting to 
America, whose fate threatens to be that of Midas., *As Professor 
Pigou pi>iDts out. the maintenance of a g<ild standard is not ti'chui- 
cally necessary lo a stable exchange .sysUni. If Oovertiiiients were 
strong enoiigli to pursue » rapid and rig^iroiis policy of deflation 
wliercver the exchange moved '.igainst tli^'ir *.-wn countries an incon¬ 
vertible p**pcr curr*-ncy wrnild be iniKH<uniis. Hut in fMiint of f(w*t 
they are str-^ng enough, und tin* i.nly way to reston? stability to 
the exchanges is to teiurii to a g>dd standard. This need not neccs- 
sariTy be ilu- i.-inie as the standard which exiHt«*d before the war. 
In ficniiany where w'hat was one,.- a shilling is now a halfpenny; thi* 
restoration of such a standard is clearlv inipos-ihlc She. will have 
to devatuatv her currency and ilcli’-ririinf that a ixtark is worth 
perhaps (irily a pennyworth or thrci- hirThiiin'^ worth fd trold. This 
means an imrneus*- lo^s to ihc hold* r- u! '-'d aeoiny securities, but 
not to the ovvn*-rs of tangih!** pn.-perty *’>r fd shares in industry, fir 
thftse have a real value ind'-jv-nd.-nt *d curn’iX'y. Our currency, 
however, s<! near to it.-^ uid g«Mld \ ih:it Pri.'fe.-Jsfir Pigou advises 
u.s to aim at the ^»^’^a'atil.■t] of ih<- ol.d 'standard The right courso 
Mr countries like France and Italy is in*-re tiiihciilt to tletennino. 
hut the path to old basis would (or tio m be diflicuit and 

painful. 


'J'his fiolicy, of course, is based on the as.miniption that Jii* Kuro- 
peaii <j*>rernuients hsve realised the irrqM/Ksibility of the p«*sent 
fir^sition. Our utin at least >ays that it realises it, and they nil of 
them ought lo realise it; the Hniv^icls Fin:incial Confereni'e shoiiU*! 
it loud and tdear criftiigh in their ears, and they can sec the ^ons v- 
qiK^nccH ill! around thi'in in ^lie Khiipc of iinivermil iincrfiployTiiciit 
in a world that clainours for gtiods of almost nil dcscriptiona. Hut 
a rcsitoration of the old rule's implies that th** nations are pr(*|r«r(«ri 
io play tho gainc by those rules. One of thnse rules wiut thru ro 
country could sell in gocKls Tnon* than it was prepared to buy in 
gtxjda. except to countries in v^hich it waa prepared to iipvf-at ito 
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profits in the expectaiion of a still larger future retumr—again in 
goods. The old system was a system to facihtate iDie excdiange of 
goods, a purpose which humanity natumly and wisdy wUhed 
to^ effect. •It was not a system thai pcrmittM excilinja^ juggiing 
feats in international currency. Under tfab old system no gsouqtiy 
could say to another: ** You owe £5.0(KU)00.000 in gold to be paid 
in lai^ annual instalments.If it had, actual gold would have ^ 
i" thi^re was no more left in the debtor country, 

aiM long bc^nhiit moment the system would have broken down 
*and we should have found ourselves in the kind of chaos we are in 
now. Jhe ^^^^innity schenu^s of the Peace IVeaties cab only be 
fi'riflcn i[>n paper and carried out in paper currencies; they are far 
too iinciB«Lmii itnpoHsiblo to stand trjffislation into the stem realities 
o^gr)ld IVofcssor Pigon, of course, writes as an econo¬ 

mist, and he deals with facts and not with dreams^ Over a11 out 
present trouSlos hangs the. fog of the indunnities and of the inter- 
T\nicd debts. Until we have made up our minds what we are 
going to do about thoset and unless we make up our minds to do 
somci'Mng sensible about them, wo must remain in a world of 
p»lir. ..nd be content to leave sucl^details as our work, our trade, 
a id /ir iivclrhootl 7o th*e incR'y of an ironic faU\ which is truns- 
,;r«' ttly enjoying the joke we must present to its gafe. 




T dll not say that there can ho no payments at nil on account of 
tiiese debts and indemnitit's. So far as the debts arc ooncemed, w'c 
ourselves can prf)bably struggle along under our Uirdon. The 
fKOplc who have reason to compliun are the G.iXHVOOff American 
iiiiemployed, lor so long its wi* cannot raise a siifTicient surplffs of 
goods to cK fray our aniiiial indebtedness to the United States it is 
manifest that we ritfmot buy from Inr any largt^r ninoimt of goods 
than we arc doing. If goods come into a oountiy to meet a pajvr 
credit they will not provoke an c<|uivalent outward flow of goals. 
By hard Ii\ing and hard work debts can bo paid in goods; only Ac 
fate of the civdit ir is apt. ifk I hava said, to bff the fate of Alidas. 
But our ceftnpur »ti\\ ly small debt to Aincrica is one thing and the 
coloBsa|,(Urmaii debt the Allies is t|uito anoUtcr. We posiUvoly 
refusf! lake her i;ajds in this country: we h.«ive eri>cted a tariff 
barrier to prevent tb. ir entry. Then wo cannot have it toh wavs, 
for goods, and gixnls which provoke no (Miuivalcni export, we must 
have or nothing. Vaiico is in different case. Her (wonomie frame¬ 
work^ is very difftfr nt from ours; she lives much more on her own 
resourocs. She cau afford, especially owing to the condition of her 
devastatwi areas, U jieccpt a large Jjuantity of German goods, and 
she haa arranged ro toko her share, and rather more than her 
share, of the indemnity in ganla. But if the induatrial netioiu%)f 
the world desire to return to the only system on which they can 
trade mto one another, they mus^ make up thm minds ieforeb|md 
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vrhat they oaa take in the i^ape of free gooda without indlgw&m 
and what theii* debtors can give in the shape of free goods without 
starvation, and they ihust r&ssess their mutual liabilities on that 
basis. • • 


To go bacsk to a gold standard does not necessitate, as has been 
pointed, out, a return to the actual gold standard which existed 
before the war. But it is suggestefd that this country 
at such a return. It would not involve m retun^(t6-Cae old prioa- 
levels. It would mean, hou'ever, that our price leveP'wouId hava 
to be brought down to a point at which it would the same 
proportionate relation to the 1914 level as the AmerMn price levCt 
did to the 1914 level in that country. In both countries the Actual 
value of gold itself in terms of goods has fallen, pnrtly^f^iusc there 
are less goods,, and partly because by w-ithdrawing gold from cur¬ 
rency we have reducotl the demand f(.>r it, and therefore its value. 
Although we should not have to rctiuce our prices to’the* 1914 level 
we should have to go some way towards that level. If and when 
we return to the gold standard wo shall raise very cousidt>r»hly the 
value of money in the country, anfl wo shall Have to contrtict the 
amount of our currency und of our trfdcr to do so. The 

result will be to raise the value of ?.ocuritics bearing a fixed rat© of 
interest; dhoy will gg throbgh the n*verse of the process they went 
through during the war. obvious cons«Kiucncc* of this will be 

that while the money inooppe of tho nation will bo rcdiicod, the 
interest on our of internal debt will reiijairi the same, 

and the capital value of that debt will tend to increase. With fall¬ 
ing prices cost of all other iiein.s in the national expenditure will 
tend to go down, but that of the service of the debt will not gr* down. 
The actual burden of the debt will therr-fore becoine greater than 
ever.* 


This is one of the reasonii. and it is a very cogent reason, why 
Professor Pigou supp.)rts the proposal for a capital levy to wipe, out 
the bulk of the debt. An internal debt is in reality a mor^tgngc on u 
certain part of tbc‘ national iiarome. Soine are col¬ 

lected each year in taxes and paid out to people, theTiiselves in nearly 
all cases taxpayers, who hold the stock of the debt. So far as 
individuals are concerned, money actually passes from pocket to 
pocket; so far as ih© mition ns a whole is concerned the procesa ia 
merely a book-keeping adjustment, which itself costs money and 
causes disturbance to trade. An ideal capital levy would collect 
from each taxpayer a capital sum w'hich would bring him in at 5 per 
cent, just that amount of which he is mulcted in taxation for the 
payment of interest on the defit. With that money the? holders of 
debt would be piud off. EvfTyonc would thern have suffered a 
certain diminution of capital, hut, as taxation could be reduced by 
the exact amount of the interest on the debt thus extinguished, ou i 
on^^Srould suffer any diminution of net income. In actual fact it Is | 
4 ^ :■ t 
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not; as a rule, proposed to impose the on ppople^ whose income 
is'eamed, and that were not done ij/m woul^ gain *at the expense 
of those who draw the bulk of their in^m^ frbm investments. This 
cliMTiiiiinatinn. however, is not essential; it is a matter of expedi* 
enoy, and it is most important that we khould realise that the 
whole question of the Levy turns on considerations of expediency. 
There is no confiscation about ir, we are faced with a simple choice 
betwosMIlllll^^nc^ods pf paying off a debt which in any case we 
shAl hiiv^lf^^^ff by one of them. 

« • ■■ I 

The &ig[un|^s against the levy Professor Pigou zuecta very fairly 
and \er 3 ^ effectively. It is urged tha^ the prospect of such a levy 
creates ^has^al uneasiness and drives capital out of the country. 
To*that arfunlhnt the obvious reply* is that such a levy is inscribed 
on ilie progrimttne of one of the great political parties*, therefore the 
uneasiness cxfkts. • On the other hand no party proposes to make a 
Babit of sucETlcvics, and when the levy had been imposed imd the 
debt repaid the pri'x ailing uneasiness should in fact be allayed. The 
other ;*^nin argument against it is a practical one. It is said that 
sii I . iH;<^pte W'ould Jjad themso^-es coinpelled to sell shares 
f.id v^urities in order to pay the levy, that there would bp a colossal 
I. an on ihi> Stock Kxchaugc, and that t)}c consequent loss to each 
i tdiv. lual would he many times the amount of the levy, !t indeed- 
t'of realisation was possible at all.* To this Professor Pigou 
r..-pbes that as all the money collected Vould be paid out to debt¬ 
holders thi'y would presiimabiy need to invest it, and there would 
be a.s inany biiyiTs of sh.'tre.s as sellers. Largo amount^ of the levy 
wottld be p.'ud in actual war loan scrip, which would be accented in 
lieu of cash. The gap in time between the selling, the eolleeQon 
of the money, its paynieut to debt-holders, and its rc-iDvesti|ient 
could i»e :idjiiHted through i\m banks. The Government, knowing 
exactly how muck money was coining in, could pay off debt out of 
Kftecially creaUtd short-term credits, and the processes of buying and 
selling could tluis hu made simultaneous. # 

• -- - ♦ 

'fhcrc are,"of course, more valid objections than these. It may be 
rgiied the people who patriotically subscijbed to war loan when 
other far-eighted people with a more scUish perspicacity were buying 
industrial shares, which soared up^aftcr the are^ntitled 

to a smull aftermath of the rich harvest of capHal appreciation 
reaped by the l|ti r. There is also the point to which 1 referred 
nbovo.^ It woiili 11 practice bo oxtreniely difficult to impose the 
levy on earned iUcf ines. and it seems a little unfair to penalise the 
small investor upd at the same time to confer a benefit on the 
wealthy professiuhn Insn who makes liis tens of thousands a year. 
There is finally a serious difficulty to which Professor Pigou refer/ 
at the very end of his discussion of the Htibjccl.# The lew woidd 
bo exceedingly difEuiult to collect if there were widespread t&d 
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whom OP fcjerld cgipoct of prospority. It is not* ftnr* 

ever, possible* to discuss letter the argunieata by wbi^ Mr. 
O'Farrell attempts to shSiryinat some siroage obltqiiil^ ol visiooi 
affected tlie public and efie i^taiesmea of tbe time. Tbose of your 
vfh '«e memoritp go ho far back may^ recall the days when 
b&ds of th. workless paraded the streets, singing in doleful cMenoe 
“ We- VO got no^work to dO'O-p'O, 

We'\e gfd no work to do' o-o; 

We'of tt**.*rkmen stout; but wo>o all tnri^iyl^sraa 
And have got no work to dvK*' ** ^ 

When 1 think of the sufferings »(the workless then.Af ^ miltic/ 
and a hslf unemployed to>dn\. and of thg 
time or on.^the brink of unemployment. I 

indignation ftt any insiniiatiip that the probh^m in one thm tnamly 
aff«>i^ts the interests of the etnpbiver class. 

The illustrations I gave of the ^Nmneetion betwcw 
and depression are thus unaffected I suggivt that the «w«i|uenee 
a cons<M{uence. and that tli^* trovemment. in effect Im th 

fMdicy of the Cunliff*** ('V»iniiiittee. has aggravaten n^^uAtirm il*^ 
WAS already sufReiently diflfieult 

There are ot:h**r |vafits I sh Vi! i likO-WjUIuJi' tc.. l \>t T xtiust nc* 
lr<?sp't.S35 furtRcr^m your rourtssfy . 

* I ' ’ f -r.i* ^\z. Vi^urtffcJtbfr.’iy. 

.V.'fTf mSltT r»#k, UrjSI / ' ar.r l - T 






rrht tor o/ this //rrin/? iters wo l g w fffftoke h> rttum o«' 
tfi 4 ili«rcripf.f; nor in arty rusr eon he doro tttkrr it^mpt 

Of a sfumped enrel'fpe ht mif to cor^f thr cost of porfnge- 
It u that articles tent to thr Krht^tr should hr type* 


vrrittrf:. 


7hr tending o{ a pro^.*} Uno guarantee of the.accrptdnee o/ un 
artu'ir. 
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